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rork  tliere  ehotild  hare  beoi 
of  its  origin ;  and  the  mis 
isen  in  the  abseuce  of  each 
to  have  shown  me  the  need 

e  in  a  note  on  the  first  page 
in  Essays  entitled  "  Progress ; 
unseendental  PhyBiology,"  as 
lich  were  to  be  elaborated  in 
there  set  forth  in  programme, 
rere  not  given ;  nor  was  there 
al  importance  as  containing, 
leory  of  Evolution.  No  cleai 
ading  in  the  way,  there  ha£ 
md  accepted  the  belief  that 
illowing  it,  originated  after, 
il  doctrine  contained  in  Mr. 

n^ran;  ii^  Law  and  Cause,"  coeztensive 
tains  with  Cliapters  XV.,  XVI.,  XVII., 
I.  of  this  work,  was  first  published  in  the 
'■euj  for  April,  1857;  and  the  Essay  in 
it  forth  the  general  truth  elaborated  in 
ginallj  appeu^,  nnder  the  title  of  "  The 
Physiology,"  in  the  NaUoncd  Hevmo  for 
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October,  1857.  Farther,  I  may  point  ont  that  in  the  first 
edition  of  571^  Principles  of  Psychology^  published  in  Jnly, 
1855,  mental  phenomena  are  interpreted  entirely  from  the 
evolution  point  of  view ;  and  the  words  used  in  the  titles  of 
sundry  chapters,  imply  the  presence,  at  that  date,  of  ideas 
more  widely  applied  in  the  Essays  just  named.  As  the  first 
edition  of  The  Origin  of  Species  did  not  make  its  appearance 
till  October,  1859,  it  is  manifest  that  the  theory  set  forth  in 
this  work  and  its  successors,  had  an  origin  independent  of, 
and  prior  to,  that  which  is  commonly  assumed  to  have  ini^ 
tiated  it. 

The  distinctness  of  origin  might,  indeed,  have  l^een  in^ 
ferred  from  the  work  itself,  which  deals  with  Evolution 
at  large — Inorganic,  Oiganic,  and  Super-oiganic — ^in  terms 
of  Matter  and  Motion ;  and  touches  but  briefly  on  those 
particular  processes  so  luminously  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win. In  §  159  only  (p.  447),  when  illustrating  the  law 
of  ^'  The  Multiplication  of  Effects,"  as  universally  dis- 
played, have  I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  doctrine  set 
forth  in  the  Origin  of  Speciea:  pointing  out  that  the 
general  cause  I  had  previously  assigned  for  the  produc- 
tion of  divergent  varieties  of  organisms,  would  not  su£Soe 
to  account  for  all  the  facts  without  that  special  cause 
disclosed  by  Mr.  Darwin.  The  absence  of  this  passage 
would,  of  course,  leave  a  serious  gap  in  the  general  axgu- 
ment ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  work  would  stand  exactly 
as  it  now  does. 

I  do  not  make  this  explanation  in  the  belief  that  the 
prevailing  misapprehension  will  thereby  soon  be  rectified ; 
for  I  am  conscious  that,  once  having  become  current, 
wrong  beliefs  of  this  kind  long  persist — ^all  disproofs  not- 
withstanding. Nevertheless,  I  yield  to  the  suggestion 
that  unless  I  state  the  facts  as  they  stand,  I  shall  continue 
to  countenance  the  misapprehension,  and  cannot  expect  it 
to  cease. 
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With  the  exception  of  unimportant  changes  in  one  of 
the  notes,  and  some  typographical  corrections^  the  text  of 
this  edition  is  identical  with  that  of  the  last.  I  have^ 
Howeyer,  added  an  Appendix  dealing  with  certain  criti- 
cisms that  have  been  passed  npon  the  general  formula  of 
Erolation,  and  npon  the  philosophical  doctrine  which 
precedes  it. 

May,  1880. 


PREFACE 


TO   THK   AXBBI0A9    KDITIOV. 


Tub  present  yolame  is  the  first  of  a  series  designed  to  nn, 
iDijd_thejprineiples  qf  ft  nf*^  r^^^^^"^phy  It  is  divided  into  t^ 
puts :  the  ftim  of  the  first  being  to  determine  the  trae  sph< 
of  all  rational  investigation,  and  of  the  second,  to  eladdatt 
tliofle  fiindamental  and  nniversal  principles  which  science 
established  within  that  sphere,  and  which  are  to  constitute  thcj 
basis  of  the  systeoL  The  scheme  of  truth  deyeloped  in  these 
Knt  Principles  is  complete  in  itself,  and  has  its  independent 
value;  but  it  is  designed  by  the  author  to  serve  for  guidance 
and  verification  in  the  construction  of  the  succeeding  and  larger 
portions  of  his  philosophic  plan. 

Having  presented  in  his  introductory  volume  so  much  of 
the  general  principles  of  Physics  as  is  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  his  method,  Mr.  Spencer  enters  upon  the  subject  of 
Oiganio  nature.  The  second  work  of  the  series  is  to  be  the 
Principles  of  Biology — a  systematic  statement  of  the  fiicts  and 
laws  which  constitute  the  Science  of  Lif&  It  is  not  to  be  an 
encyclopedic  and  exhaustive  treatise  upon  this  vast  subject, 
but  such  a  oompendious  presentation  of  its  data  and  general 
principles  as  shall  interpret  the  method  of  nature,  afford  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  questions  involved,  and  prepare  fot 
fiirther  inquiries.  This  work  is  now  published  in  quarterly 
nnmbeiBi  cdf  firom  80  to  96  pages.  Four  of  these  parts  have 
siready  i^vpeared,  and  some  idea  of  the  course  and  character 
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of  the  discufision  may  be  formed  by  obseiring  the  titles  to  th^ 
chapters,  which  are  as  follows : 

Pabt  Fibst  :  L  Organic  Matter ;  IL  The  Actions  of  Foitses 
on  OrgarJc  Matter;  UL  The  Reactions  of  Organic  Matter  on 
Forces ;  IY«  Proximate  Definition  of  Life ;  Y.  The  Correspond- 
ence between  Life  and  its  Circnmstances ;  VL  The  Degree 
of  Life  varies  with  the  Degree  of  Correspondence;  VIL 
Scope  of  Biology.  Pabt  Sscoino:  L  Growth;  n.  Develop- 
ment ;  UL  Function ;  IV.  Waste  and  Repair ;  Y.  Adaptation ; 
YL  Individuality;  VJLL  Genesis;  YUL  Heredity;  IX.  Yaria- 
tion;  X  Grenesis,  Heredity,  and  Yaiiation;  XL  Classification; 
XTT.  Distribution. 

The  Principles  of  Biology  will  be  followed  by  the  Princi 
pies  of  Psychology ;  that  is,  Mr.  Spencer  will  pass  from  the 
consideration  of  Life  to  the  study  of  Mind.  This  subject  wiU 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  great  truths  of  Biology  pre- 
viously established ;  the  connections  of  life  and  mind  will  be 
traced ;  the  evolution  of  the  intellectual  fiiculties  in  their  due 
succession,  and  in  correspondence  with  the  conditions  of  the 
environment,  will  be  unfolded,  and  the  whole  subject  of  mind 
will  be  treated,  not  by  the  narrow  metaphysical  methods,  but 
in  its  broadest  aspect,  as  a  phase  of  nature's  order  which  can 
only  be  comprehended  in  the  light  of  her  universal  plan. 

The  fourth  work  of  the  series  is  Sociology,  or  the  science 
of  human  relations.  As  a  multitude  is  but  au  assemblage  of 
units,  and  as  the  characteristics  of  a  multitude  result  from  the 
properties  of  its  units,  so  social  phenomena  are  consequences 
of  die  natures  of  individual  men.  Biology  and  Psychology 
are  the  two  great  keys  to  the  knowledge  of  human  nature; 
and  hence  from  these  Mr.  Spencer  naturally  passes  to  the  sub^ 
ject  of  Social  Science.  The  growth  of  society,  the  conditions 
of  its  intellectual  and  moral  progress,  the  development  of  its 
rarious  activities  and  organizations,  will  be  here  descpbed,  and 
a  statement  made  of  those  principles  which  are  essential  to 
the  successful  regulation  of  social  aflairsi 

Lastly,  in  Part  Fifth,  Mr.  Spencer  proposes  to  consider  the 
Principles  of  Morality.  The  truths  ftiniished  by  Biology,  Psy* 
ehology,  and  Sociulogy  will  be  here  brought  to  bear,  to  deter 
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miiie  ooirect  roles  of  hanuui  action,  the  pnnciples  of  privatd 
and  publie  justioe,  and  to  form  a  trae  theory  of  right  living. 

^e  reader  will  obtain  a  more  jost  idea  of  the  extent  and  pro- 
portions of  Mr.  Spencer^B  philoeophic  plan,  by  consulting  his 
proqiectoa  at  the  dose  of  the  volume.  It  will  be  seen  to 
embrace  a  wide  range  of  topics,  but  in  the  present  work,  and 
m  his  profound  and  original  volumes  on  the  ^Principles  of 
Psychology"  and  ^Social  Statics,''  as  also  throughout  his 
numerooa  Essays  and  Discussions,  we  discover  that  he  has 
already  traversed  almost  the  entire  field,  while  to  elaborate  the 
whole  into  one  connected  and  organised  philosophical  8chen;e| 
b  a  work  well  suited  to  his  bold  and  comprehensive  genius. 
With  a  metaphysical  acuteness  equalled  only  by  his  immense 
grasp  of  the  results  of  physioal  science— alike  remarkable 
for  his  profound  analysis,  constructive  ability,  and  power  of 
ladd  and  forcible  statement,  Mr.  Spencer  has  rare  endow- 
ments for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  and  can  hardly  £eu1  to 
embody  in  his  system  the  largest  scientific  and  philosophical 
tendencies  of  the  age. 

As  the  present  volume  is  a  working  out  of  universal  prin- 
ciples to  be  subsequently  applied,  it  is  probably  of  a  more  ab- 
stract character  than  will  be  the  subsequent  works  of  the 
series.  The  discusdons  strike  down  to  the  profoundest  basis 
of  human  thought,  and  involve  the  deepest  questions  upon 
wliieh  the  inteOect  of  man  has  entered.  Those  unaccustomed 
to  dose  metaphysical  reasoning,  may  therefore  find  parts  of 
the  aif^nment  not  easy  to  follow,  although  it  is  here  pre- 
sented with  a  distinctness  and  a  vigor  to  be  found  perhaps  in  no 
other  author.  Still,  the  chief  portions  of  the  book  may  be  read 
by  all  with  ease  and  pleasure,  while  no  one  can  fiul  to  be  re- 
paid for  the  persistent  effort  that  may  be  required  to  master 
iJhe  entire  argument.  All  who  have  sufiicient  earnestness 
of  nature  to  take  interest  in  those  transcendent  questions 
which  are  now  occupying  the  most  advanced  minds  of  the  age, 
will  find  them  here  considered  with  unsurpassed  clearness, 
originality,  and  power. 

The  invigorating  influence  of  philosophical  studies  upon 
the  mind,  and  their  consequent  educational  value,  have  been 
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long  recognized.  In  tbig  point  of  view  tbo  system  here  pre 
sented  has  high  claims  upon  the  yomig  men  of  our  country,-^ 
embodying  as  it  does  the  latest  and  largest  results  of  positive 
science ;  organizing  its  &cts  and  principles  upon  a  natural  meth- 
od, which  places  them  most  perfectly  in  command  of  memory; 
and  converging  all  its  lines  of  inquiry  to  the  end  of  abigh  prac- 
tical beneficence, — the  unfolding  of  those  laws  of  nature  and 
human  nature  which  determine  personal  welfare  and  the  social 
polity.  Earnest  and  reverent  in  temper,  cautious  in  statement, 
severely  logical  and  yet  presenting  his  views  in  a  transparent 
and  attractive  style  which  combines  the  precision  of  science 
with  many  of  the  graces  of  lighter  composition,  it  is  believed 
that  the  thorough  study  of  Spencer's  philosophical  scheme  would 
combine,  in  an  unrivalled  degree,  those  prime  requisites,  of  the 
highest  education,  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  which  it  is  most 
important  for  man  to  know,  and  that  salutary  discipline  of  the 
mental  faculties  which  results  from  their  systematic  acquisition. 
We  say  the  young  men  of  oar  country^  for  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  it  is  here  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  to  find  his  largest 
and  fittest  audience.  There  is  something  in  the  bold  hand* 
ling  of  his  questions,  in  his  earnest  and  fearless  appeal  to  first 
principles,  and  in  the  practical  availability  of  his  conclusions, 
which  is  eminently  suited  to  the  genius  of  our  people.  It  has 
been  so  in  a  marked  sense  with  his  work  on  Education,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  in  an  equal  degree  with  his 
other  writings.  They  betray  a  profound  sympathy  with  the 
best  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  that  noble  aspiration  for  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  society  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
oommend  them  to  the  more  liberal  and  enlightened  portioni 
9f  the  American  public. 
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Whxh  the  First  Edition  of  this  work  was  publislied^  I  snp* 

posed  that  the  general  theory  set  forth  in  its  Second  Part, 

was  presented  in  something  Uke  a  finished  form ;  but  sub- 

seqnent  thought  led  me  to  further  developments  of  mnch 

importance^  and  disclosed  the  fact  that  the   component 

parts    of   the    theory   had  been   wrongly   pat    together. 

Even  in  the  absence  of  a  more  special  reason^  I  had  decided 

ihat^  on  the  completion  of  the  Principles  of  Biology,  it  would 

be  proper  to  suspend  for  a  few  months   the  series  I  am 

issuing,  that  I  might  make  the  required  re-organization. 

And  when  the  time  had  arrived,  there  had  arisen  a  more 

special  reason,  which  forbade  hesitation.     Translations  into 

the  French  and  Bussian  languages  were  about  to  be  made 

-^had,  in  fact,  been  commenced ;  and  had  I  deferred  tlie 

re-organization  the  work  would  have  been  reproduced  with 

all   its   original  imperfections.     This  will  be  a  su£Scient 

explanation  to  those  who  have  complained  of  the  delay  in 

the  issue  of  the  Principles  of  Psychology. 

The  First  Part  remains  almost  untouched:  two  verbal 
alterataons  only,  on  pp.  48  and  S9,  having  been  made  to 
prevent  misconceptions.  Part  II.,  however,  is  wholly 
transformed.  Its  first  chapter,  on  "Laws  in  General,''  is 
omitted,  with  a  view  to  the  inclusion  of  it  in  one  of  the 
latter  volumes  of  the  series.  Two  minor  chapters  disappear. 
Most  of  the  rest  are  transposed,  in  groups  or  singly. 
And  there  are  nine  new  chapters  embodying  the  further 
developments,  and  serving  to  combine  the  pre-existing 
chapters  into  a  changed  whole.    The  following  scheme  in 
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wliicli  tbe  new  cliapters  are  marked  by  italics^  will  give 
idea  of  the  transformation  i — 
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OonoFftli 

The  Law  of  Evolution. 

The  Law  of  Evolution  (continued). 

The  Cauaea  of  Jfivolution-. 

Spaooy  Timei  Matter,  Motion,  and 
Force. 

The  Indestructibility  of  Mutter. 

The  Continuity  of  Motion. 

The  Persistenoe  of  Force* 


The  Correlation  and  Equivalence 
of  Forces. 

The  Direction  of  Motion. 

The  Rhythm  of  Motion* 


^16  Conditioni  eaaentifll  te  Site- 


Hia   Instability   of   tlie    Homo* 

geneoua. 

The  Multiplication  of  Effecta. 
Differentiation  and  Integration. 
Equilibration. 

Summary  and  Conclusion. 


Sbooito  Edztiov. 

Philosophy  Defined, 
The  Data  of  FhUoeophy. 


Space,  Time,  Matter,  Motloik, 
and  Force. 

The  Indestructibility  of  Matter 

The  Continuity  of  Motion. 

The  Persistence  of  Force. 

The     PtnisUnce    of     ReUUtone 
among  Foreee. 

The  Transformation  and  Equi- 
valence of  Forces. 

The  Direction  of  Motion. 

The  Rhythm  of  Motion. 

BeeapUulaUon^    Oritieitm^    and 
liecommefuxment 

EvoltUion  a7ui  D'usoluiion. 

Simple  and  Comp  'Und  Evoluiiom 
TheLawofEvolution.v    t>q.-« 
The  Law  of  Evolution  I    ranged 

(continued).  \  with  ad- 

The  Law  of  Evolution  j    ditiona. 

(continued).  ) 

The    Law    of    Evolution   (an^ 
chided). 

The  Interpretation  of  EwhUiotk 
The  Instability  of  the  Homo- 
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The  Multiplication  of  Effects. 
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Disiolidion* 

Summary  and  Conclusion  (Re- 
written). 


Of  course  throngHont    this    re^organised  Second  Pairfc 
the    numbers    of    tlie    sections     have     been    changed 
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ftnd  Itence  ihose  who  possess  the  Principles  of  Biology,  in 
which  many  references  are  made  to  passages  in  First  Priiu 
oiples,  would  be  inconvenienced  hj  the  want  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  numbers  of  the  sections  in  the  ori- 
ginal edition  and  in  the  new  edition^  were  they  without  any 
means  of  identifying  the  sections  as  now  numbered. 
The  annexed  list^  showing  which  section  answers  to  which 
in  the  two  editions^  will  meet  the  requirement  ^^ 
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The  original  stereotype  plates  have  been  used  wherever 
it  was  possible;  and  hence  the  exact  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  editions  in  many  places^  even  where  adjacent 
pages  are  altered. 
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PREFACE. 


This  yolnme  is  the  iirsir  of  a  series  described  in  ft  prospectnt 
<Bigi]iall7  distribated  in  Marcli^  1860.  Of  that  prospeotns, 
the  anncoced  is  a  reprint. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

Ma.  HsBBXBT  Spxkceh  proposes  to  issue  in  periodical  parts  a 
eonnected  aeries  of  works  which  he  has  for  aeveral  years  been 
preparing.  Some  conception  of  the  general  aim  and  aoope  of 
tUs  series  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  Ph>grarame. 

FIBST  PBINCIPLE8. 

PiBT  I.  Thb  Unknowable. — Canying  a  step  further  the  doctxina 
pot  into  shape  by  Hamilton  and  Mantel ;  pointing  out  the  Tarions  direc- 
tioDi  hi  which  Science  leads  to  the  same  condusioDS ;  and  showing 
that  in  tfaiinnited  belief  in  an  Ahsolute  that  transcends  not  only  human 
knowledge  but  human  conceptioui  lies  the  only  possible  reconciliation 
of  Sdenoe  and  Religion. 

Pabt  IL  Laws  or  the  Knowable. — A  statement  of  the  ultimate 
principles  discernible  throughout  all  manifestations  of  the  Absolute — 
those  highest  generalisations  now  being  disclosed  by  Science  which  are 
severally  true  not  of  one  class  of  phenomena  but  of  all  classes  of  pheno- 
BMna;  and  which  are  thus  the  keys  to  all  classes  of  phenomena.* 

*  One  of  fheM  genenlimtioiii  it  tlut  cmrenilj  known  m  '■  the  Contenration  ot 
Fone;**  a  Moond  may  bo  gathered  from  a  pnblii^ed  eenjr  on  **  Progreee :  Its  Law 
tod  Caoio ;  **  a  third  ia  indicatAd  in  a  paper  on  '*  Tranaeendental  Phjitologj ;  * 
tad  Aaw  n%  atreral  othoia. 


XIV  r&EFACX. 

[Jfi  logical  order  should  here  eome  the  appUcation  of  these  First  Pttnri' 
pies  to  Inorganic  Nature.  But  this  great  division  it  is  proposed  to  pass 
over :  partly  beeausSf  even  without  0^  the  scheme  is  too  extensive  ;  and 
partly  because  the  interpretation  of  Organic  Nature  after  the  proposed 
meihotl,  is  of  more  immediate  importance.  The  second  work  ^  ihe  seri&e 
wiU  therefore  he—'] 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY. 

Vol.  L 

Pabt  L  The  Data  of  Bioloqt.— Including  those  general  truths  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry  with  which  rational  Biology  must  set  out. 

II.  The  Inductions  of  Biology. — ^A  statement  of  the  leading  gener- 
alizations which  Naturalists,  Physiologists,  and  Comparative  AnatomistSt 
have  established. 

III.  The  Evolution  of  Life. — Concerning  the  speculation  oon^ 
monly  known  as  "The  Development  Hypothesis" — its  iL priori  and  A 
p*^teriori  evidences. 

Vol.  IL 

IV.  Morphological  Development. — Pointing  out  the  xelations  that 
are  everywhere  traceable  between  organic  forms  and  the  average  of  the 
various  forces  to  which  they  axe  subject}  and  seeking  in  the  cumulative 
effects  of  such  forces  a  theory  of  the  forms. 

V.  Phtsiolooical  DEVBLOPMENT.—The  progressive  diflisrentiation  of 
ftmctions  similarly  traced ;  and  similarly  interpreted  as  consequent  upon 
the  exposure  of  different  parts  of  oiganisms  to  difierent  sets  of  conditionB. 

VI.  The  Laws  of  Multiplication.— Generalizations  lespecting  the 
rates  of  reproduction  of  the  various  classes  of  plants  and  animals;  fol* 
lowed  by  an  attempt  to  show  the  dependence  of  these  variations  upon 
certain  necessary  causes.* 

*  The  ideas  to  be  deydoped  in  the  tecond  Tolame  of  the  Principles  (^  Biology 
the  writer  has  already  briefly  expressed  in  sundry  Renew* Articles.  Part  IV, 
will  work  out  a  doctrine  suggested  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Laws  of  Organic  Form,*' 
publibhed  in  the  Medico^Chirurgical  Review  for  January,  1859.  The  germ  of  Part 
V.  is  contained  in  the  essay  on  '*  Transcendental  Physiology : "  See  Essays^  pp. 
S80-90.  And  in  Part  VI.  will  be  unfolded  certafai  riews  cmdely  expressed  hi  • 
*  Theory  of  PopuUtion."  published  in  the  Weaimmster  Review  for  April  1863 


PRXFACS.  XT 

THE  PfilNCIPLES  OF  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Vol.  I. 

Paix  I.  Tub  Data  op  Pstchologt. — ^Treating  of  the  general  con* 
■ezioiis  of  Mind  aad  Life  and  their  relations  to  other  modes  of  the 
Unknowable. 

II.  The  Inductions  of  Pstchologt. — ^A  digest  of  such  generalizsu 
•ions  respecting  mental  phenomena  as  have  already  been  empiricaUy 
established. 

IIL  GsNEBAL  Stnthesis. — A  republication,  with  additional  chapteis, 
of  the  same  part  in  the  already-published  Prine^tUs  of  Psychology. 

IV.  Sfbcial  Stnthesis. — A  republication,  with  extensive  revisions 
and  additions,  of  the  same  part,  &c.  &c 

V.  Phtsical  Stnthesis. — An  attempt  to  show  the  manner  in  which 
ifae  succession  of  states  of  consciousness  conforms  to  a  certain  funda- 
■lental  law  of  nervous  action  that  follows  from  the  First  Principles  laid 
down  at  the  outset. 

Vol.  II. 

VI.  Special  Analtsis. — As  at  present  published,  but  further  elabor 
■ted  by  some  additional  chapters. 

VI I.  General  Analtsis. — As  at  present  published,  with  several 
explanations  and  additions. 

VI II.  Corollaries. — Consisting  in  part  cf  a  number  of  derivative 
principles  which  form  a  necessary  introduction  to  Sociology.* 

THE  PEINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 

Vol.  I. 

Past  I.  The  Data  of  SoaoLooT.— A  statement  of  the  several  sett 
of  factors  entering  into  social  phenomena— human  ideas  and  feelings 
eonsidered  in  their  necessary  order  of  evolution ;  surrounding  natunl 
conditions ;  and  those  ever  complicating  conditions  to  which  Society 
itself  gives  origin. 

II.  The  iNDUcnoNS  of  SoaoLOGT.— General  &cts,  structural  and 
ftmctional,  as  gathered  from  a  survey  of  Societies  and  their  changes :  in 

•  Bcqicetiiig  the  MTcnl  tdditionB  to  be  made  to  the  PrineipleM  of  Ptyeholoffy, 
A  Mems  necdlbl  only  to  my  thet  Part  V.  is  the  unwritten  divition  named  in  the 
fnfiMS  to  that  woikr-«diviiioa  of  which  the  germ  is  contained  in  a  note  on  page 
M4,  and  of  which  the  scope  has  since  been  more  definitely  stated  in  a  paper  la 
the  Uodiea-Ckirurgieal  lUview  for  Jan.  1869. 


• 


SVl  PBSFACB. 

uther  words,  the  empirical  gcneralizatioiu  that  are  arrived  at  by  com* 
paring  difierent  societies,  and  suecessiye  phases  of  the  same  society. 

III.  PouncAL  OaoANiZATiON. — ^The  evolution  of  governments,  gene- 
ral and  local,  as  determined  by  natural  causes ;  their  several  types  and 
metamorphoses ;  their  increasing  complexity  and  specialization ;  and  the 
progressive  limitation  of  their  functions. 


Vol.  II. 

IV.  Ecclesiastical  Oboanization. — Tracing  the  differentiation  of 
religious  government  from  secular ;  its  successive  complications  and  tiie 
multiplication  of  sects ;  the  growth  and  continued  modification  of  re- 
tigious  ideas,  as  caused  by  advancing  knowledge  and  changing  moral 
character;  and  the  gradual  reconciliation  of  these  ideas  with  the  truths 
of  abstract  science. 

V.  Ceremonial  Organization.— The  natural  history  of  that  third 
kind  of  government  which,  having  a  common  root  with  the  others,  and 
slowly  becoming  separate  from  and  supplementary  to  them,  serves  to 
regulate  the  minor  actions  of  life. 

VI.  Industrial  Organization. — The  development  of  productive  and 
distributive  agencies,  considered,  like  the  foregoing,  in  its  necessary 
causes :  comprehending  not  only  the  progressive  division  of  labour,  and 
the  increasing  complexity  of  each  industrial  agency,  but  also  the  suc- 
cessive forms  of  industrial  government  as  passing  through  like  phases 
with  political  government. 

Vol.  in 

VII.  Lingual  Progress. — The  evolution  of  Languages  regarded  at 
a  psychological  process  determined  by  social  conditions. 

VIII.  Intellectual  Progress. — Treated  from  the  same  point  of 
view :  including  the  growth  of  classifications ;  the  evolution  of  science 
out  of  common  knowledge ;  the  advance  from  qualitive  to  quantative 
prevision,  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite,  and  from  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract. 

IX.  JEsTHBTiG  Progress.  —  The  Fine  Arts  similarly  dealt  with: 
tracing  their  gradual  difierentiation  from  primitive  institutions  and  from 
each  other;  their  increasing  varieties  of  development;  and  their  ad- 
vance in  reality  of  expression  and  superiority  of  aim. 

X.  Moral  Progress. — ^Exhibiting  the  genesis  of  the  slow  emotional 
modifications  which  human  nature  undci^goes  in  its  adaptation  to  the 
social  state. 


FBBPAd.  ZVii 

XI.  TfiU  CoKSBNSOS.— Treating  of  the  neeessary  interdependence  of 
lAnKliiret  and  of  functions  in  each  type  of  society,  and  in  the  successive 
pfaaws  of  social  development* 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MOEALITT. 

Vol.  L 

Pabs  L  The  Data  of  Morautt. — Generalizations  furnished  by 
Biology,  P^chology  and  Sociology,  which  underlie  a  true  theory  oa 
right  living:  in  other  words,  the  elements  of  that  equilibrium  between 
constitution  and  conditions  of  existence,  which  is  at  once  the  moral 
ideal  and  the  limit  towards  which  we  are  progressing. 

II.  Thb  iMDUcnoNS  OP  MoBALTTT. — Those  empirically-established 
rdea  of  human  action  which  are  registered  as  essential  laws  by  all 
ciYihsed  nations :  that  is  to  say — the  generalizations  of  expediency. 

IIL  Persohai.  Mokalbl — ^The  principles  of  private  conduct — physical, 
intellectnal,  moral  and  religious — that  follow  from  the  conditions  to 
complete  individual  life :  or,  what  is  the  same  thing — those  modes  of 
private  action  which  must  result  from  the  eventual  equilibration  of  in- 
ternal desires  and  external  needs. 

Vol.  II. 

IV.  Jumcs. — ^The  mutual  limitations  of  men's  actions  necessitated 
by  their  oo-existenoe  as  units  of  a  society — ^limitations,  the  perfect 
obsenance  of  which  constitutes  that  state  of  equilibriiun  forming  the 
goal  of  political  progress. 

V.  Nboaxivx  BESfsncENCE.— Those  secondary  limitations,  similarly 
necessitated,  which,  though  less  important  and  not  cognizable  by  law, 
ire  yet  requisite  to  prevent  mutual  destruction  of  happiness  in  various 
mdirect  ways :  in  other  words — ^those  minor  self-restraints  dictated  by 
what  may  be  called  passive  sjrmpathy. 

*  Of  this  treatiie  oo  Sodologj  s  lew  miall  fragments  may  be  found  in  tlready- 
psblished  eassys.  Some  of  the  ideas  to  be  deTeloped  in  Fart  II.  are  indicated  ia 
tt  article  on  "  The  Social  Organism,"  oontained  in  the  last  number  of  the  IFail^ 
BMufer  Menew  ;  those  which  Fart  Y .  will  work  out,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
flnt  half  of  a  paper  written  some  yean  sinoe  on  "Manners  and  Fashion  ;**  of  Part 
Till,  the  germs  are  contained  in  an  artiele  on  the  **  Genesis  of  Seienoe ;"  two 
papers  on  '*  The  Origin  and  Function  of  Mnsio*'  and  *<  The  Philosophy  of  Style," 
contain  some  ideas  to  be  embodied  in  Fart  IX. ;  and  from  a  eritieism  of  Mr.  Bain*s 
voik  on  "  The  Emotions  and  the  Will,"  in  the  last  nnmber  of  the  MediethChirwr* 
ineal  Revffip.  the  central  idea  to  be  deTeloped  in  Part  X.  maj  be  inferred. 


VI.  Positive  Beneficence. — Comprehending  all  modes  of  conduct, 
dictated  by  actiTe  sympathy,  which  imply  pleasure  in  giving  pleasure — 
modes  of  conduct  that  social  adaptation  has  induced  and  must  render 
ever  more  general ;  and  which,  in  becoming  universal,  must  fill  to  the 
full  the  possible  measure  of  human  happiness.* 

in  anticipation  of  the  obvious  criticiBm  that  the  scheme  hete 
sketched  out  is  too  extensive,  it  may  be  remarked  that  an  ex* 
baustive  treatment  of  each  topic  is  not  intended ;  but  simply  the 
establishment  o{ principles^  with  such  illustrations  as  are  needed 
to  make  their  bearings  fully  understood.  It  may  also  be  pointed 
out  that,  besides  minor  fragments,  one  large  division  (27/^  Frinci» 
pies  of  Fsyehology)  is  already,  in  great  part,  executed.  And  a 
further  reply  is,  that  impossible  though  it  may  prove  to  execute 
the  whole,  yet  nothing  can  be  said  against  an  attempt  to  set  forth 
the  First  Principles  and  to  carry  their  applications  as  far  aa  ai\ 
cumstances  permit. 

The  price  per  Number  to  be  half-a-crown ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
four  Numbers  yearly  issued  to  be  severally  delivered,  post  fice, 
to  all  annual  subscribers  of  Ten  Shillings. 

*  Part  IV.  of  the  Prineiple§  of  Morality  will  bo  oo-extenaiTe  (though  not  idoa- 
Uod)  with  the  fliiit  half  of  the  writer't  Social  SijiHm. 


This  Frog;ramme  I  have  thoaght  well  to  reprint  for  two 
reasons: — ^the  one  being  that  readers  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  able  to  ascertain  wbat  topics  are  next  to  be  dealt 
with ;  the  other  being  that  an  outline  of  the  scheme  may 
remain,  in  case  it  should  never  be  completed. 

The  successive  instalments  of  which  this  volume  consists, 
were  issued  to  the  subscribers  at  the  following  dates : — ^Part 
I.  (pp.  1—80)  in  October,  1860  ;  Part  IT.  (pp.  81—176)  in 
January,  1861 ;  Part  III.  (pp.  177—256)  in  April,  1861 ; 
Part  lY.  (pp.  257—334)  in  October,  1861 ;  Part  V.  (pp. 
335—416)  in  March,  1862 ;  and  Part  VI.  (pp.  417—604) 
in  June,  1862.* 

Xon^M,  Jwne  SO,  18C2. 

*  These  dates  sad  paginga  of  the  diviaions  as  originally  iaaued,  of  eoiuvn 
d^  not  apply  to  the  volume  as  it  now  stands,  beyond  page  123. 
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PART  I 


THE  UNENOWABIS. 


a 


OHAPTEBL 


ftXLIGION   AND   SCIKNOE. 


S 1.  Wb  too  oftea  forget  that  not  only  is  there  **  a  soul  of 

goodnesB  in  things  evil,"  hut  ^*»T^  gftTiflrally  alaA^  ^  am^l  /rf 

tniih  in  things^rroneous.    While  many  admit  the  ahstnict 

probability  that  a  falsity  has  usually  a  nucleus  of  reality,  few 

bear  this  abstract  probability  in  mind,  when  passing  judg* 

ment  on  the  opinions  of  others.    A  belief  that  is  finall} 

proTed  to  be  grossly  at  yariance  with  fact,  is  cast  aside  with 

indignation  or  oontempt ;  and  in  the  heat  of  antagonism 

scaroely  any  one  inquires  what  there  was  in  this  belief  which 

commended  it  to  men's  minds.    Yet  there  must  have  been 

something.     And  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  this  some* 

thing  was  itscorrespondencewithcertainof  their  experiences: 

an  extremely  limited  or  vague  correspondence  perhaps ;  but 

•till,  a  correspondence.    Eyen  the  absurdest  report  may  in 

nearly  every  instance  be  traced  to  an  actual  occurrence ;  and 

had  there  been  no  such  actual  occurrence,  this  preposterous 

misrepresentation  of  it  would  never  have  existed.    Though 

the  distorted  or  magnified  image  transmitted  to  us  through 

the  refracting  medium  of  rumour,  is  utterly  unlike  the  reality ; 

yet  in  the  absence  of  the  reality  there  would  have  been  no 

distorted  or  magnified  image.     And  thus  it  is  with  human 

beliefs  in  generaL    Entirely  wrong  as  they  may  appear,  the 

implication  is  that  they  germinated  out  of  actual  experiences 

— originally  contained^  and  perhaps  still  contain,  some  small 

amount  of  verity. 
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More  especially  may  we  safely  assume  this,  in  the  case  of 
bdiefs  that  have  long  existed  and  are  widely  diffiised ;  and 
most  of  all  so,  in  the  case  of  beliefs  that  are  perennial  and 
nearly  or  quite  uniyersal.  The  presumption  that  any  current 
opinion  is  not  wholly  false,  gains  in  strength  according  to  the 
number  of  its  adherents.  Admitting^  as  we  must,  that  life  is 
^impossible  imless  through  a  certain  agreement  between  in- 
ternal convictions  and  external  circumstances ;  admitting 
therefore  that  the  probabilities  are  alwajrs  in  fiftyour  of  the 
truth,  or  at  least  the  partial  truthi  of  a  conviction ;  we  must 
admit  that  the  convictions  entertained  by  many  minds  in 
common  are  the  most  likely  to  have  some  foundation.  The 
elimination  of  individual  errors  of  thought^  must  give  to 
the  resulting  judgment  a  certain  additional  value.  It 
jlmay  indeed  be  urged  that  many  widely-spread  belieft 
lare  received  on  authority;  that  those  entertaining  them 
make  no  attempts  at  verification ;  and  hence  it  may  be  in* 
ferred  that  the  multitude  of  adherents  adds  but  little  to  the 
probability  of  a  belief.  But  this  is  not  true.  For  a  belief 
which  gains  extensive  reception  without  critical  examioatiany 
is  thereby  proved  to  have  a  general  congruity  with  the  various 
other  beliefs  of  those  who  receive  it ;  and  in  so  fEor  as  these 
various  other  belie&  are  based  upon  personal  observation  and 
judgment,  they  give  an  indirect  warrant  to  one  with  which 
they  harmonize.  It  may  be  that  this  warrant  is  of  small 
value ;  but  still  it  is  of  some  value. 

Could  we  reach  definite  views  on  this  matter,  they  would 
be  extremely  useful  to  us.  It  is  important  that  we  should,  if 
possible,  form  something  like  a  general  theory  of  current 
opinions ;  so  that  we  may  neither  over-estimate  nor  under* 
estimate  their  worth.  Arriving  at  correct  judgments  on  d*a- 
puted  questions,  much  depends  on  the  attitude  of  mind  we 
preserve  while  listening  to,  or  taking  part  in,  the  controversy ; 
and  for  the  preservation  of  a  right  attitude,  it  is  needful  that 
we  should  learn  how  true,  and  yet  how  untrue,  are  average 
human  beUefs.     On  the  one  hand«  we  must  keep  free  fix>m 
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that  bias  in  faTonr  of  reoeired  ideas  which  expresses  itself  in 
such  dogmas  as  "  What  every  one  says  must  be  true/'  or 
"The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  (Jod.**  On  the  other 
hand,  tho  foot  disclosed  byasurvey  of  the  past,  that  majorities 
have  usually  been  wrong,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  comple- 
mentary fiicty  that  majorities  have  usually  not  been  entirely 
wrong.  And  the  avoidance  of  these  extremes  being  a  pr^ 
requisite  to  catholio  thinkings  we  shall  do  well  to  provide 
ourselves  with  a  safe-guard  against  them,  by  making  a  valua* 
tion  of  opinions  in  the  abstract.  To  this  end  we  must  con- 
template the  kind  of  relation  that  ordinarily  subsists  between 
opinions  and  facts.  Let  us  do  so  with  one  of  those  beliefs 
which  under  various  forms  has  ]irevailed  among  all  nations  in 
all  times. 

S  2.  The  earliest  traditions  represe(Qt  rulers  as  gods  or 
demigods.  By  their  subjects,  primitive  kings  were  regained 
as  superhuman  in  origin,  and  superhuman  in  power.  They 
possessed  divine  titles ;  received  obeisances  like  those  made 
before  the  altars  of  deities ;  and  were  in  some  cases  actually 
worshipped.  If  there  needs  proof  that  the  divine  and  half- 
divine  characters  originally  ascribed  to  monarchs  were 
ascribed  literally,  we  have  it  in  the  &ct  that  there  are  still 
existing  savage  races,  among  whom  it  is  held  that  the  chiefs 
and  their  kindred  are  of  celestial  origin,  or,  as  elsewhere,  that 
only  the  chiefs  have  souls.  And  of  course  along  with  beliefs 
of  this  kind,  there  existed  a  belief  in  the  unlimited  power  of 
the  ruler  over  lus  subjects — an  absolute  possession  of  them, 
extending  even  to  the  takiag  of  their  lives  at  will :  as  even 
itiU  in  Fiji,  where  a  victim  stands  unbound  to  be  killed  at  the 
irord  of  his  chief ;  himself  declaring,  **  whatever  the  king  says 
must  be  done." 

In  times  and  among  races  somewhat  less  barbarous,  we  find 
these  beliefii  a  little  modified.  The  monarch,  instead  of  being 
literally  thought  god  or  demigod,  is  conceived  to  be  a  man 
Slaving  divine  authoritv.  with  perhaps  more  or  lew  of  divine 
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nature.  He  retains  howeyer,  as  in  the  East  to  the  present 
day,  titles  expressing  his  heavenly  descent  or  relationships  ; 
and  is  still  saluted  in  forms  and  words  as  humble  as  those  ad- 
dressed to  the  Beity.  While  the  Hres  and  properties  of  his 
people,  if  not  practically  so  completely  at  his  mercy,  are  still 
in  theory  supposed  to  be  his. 

Later  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  as  during  the  middle 
ages  in  Europe,  the  current  opinions  respecting  the  relation* 
ship  of  rulers  and  ruled  are  further  changed.  For  the  theory 
of  divine  origin,  there  is  substituted  that  of  divine  right.  No 
longer  god  or  demigod,  or  even  god-descended,  the  king  is 
now  regarded  as  simply  God's  vice-gerent.  The  obeisancoB 
made  to  him  are  not  so  extreme  in  their  humility ;  and  hia 
sacred  titles  lose  much  of  their  meaning.  Moreover  hia 
authority  ceases  to  be  unlimited.  Subjects  deny  his  right  to 
dispose  at  will  of  their  Uves  and  properties ;  and  yield  alle- 
giance only  in  the  shape  of  obedience  to  his  commands. 

With  advancing  poUtical  opinion  has  come  stiU  greater 
restriction  of  imperial  power.  Belief  in  the  supernatural 
character  of  the  ruler,  long  ago  repudiated  by  ourselves  for 
example,  has  left  behind  it  nothing  more  than  the  popular 
tendency  to  ascribe  unusual  goodness,  wisdom,  and  beauty  to 
the  monarch.  Loyalty,  which  originally  meant  implicit  sub- 
mission to  the  king's  will,  now  means  a  merely  nominal  pro- 
fession of  subordination,  and  the  fulfilment  of  certain  forms  of 
respect.  Our  political  practice,  and  our  political  theory,  alike 
utterly  reject  those  regal  prerogatives  which  once  passed  un- 
questioned. By  deposing  some,  and  putting  others  in  their 
places,  we  have  not  only  denied  the  divine  rights  of  certain 
men  to  rule ;  but  we  have  denied  that  they  have  any  rights 
beyond  those  originating  in  the  assent  of  the  nation.  Though 
our  forms  of  speech  and  our  state-documents  still  assert  the 
subjection  of  the  citizens  to  the  niler,  our  actual  beliefs  and 
our  daily  proceedings  implicitly  assert  the  contraty.  We 
obey  no  laws  save  those  of  our  own  making.  We  have  entirely 
divested  the  monarch  of  legislative  power;  and  should  ioti 
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mediately  rebel  against  his  or  her  exercise  of  mich  power, 
even  in  matters  of  the  smallest  conoem.  In  brief,  the  abo- 
ciginal  doctrine  is  all  but  extinct  among  ns. 

Nor  has  the  rejection  of  primitiye  political  beliefs,  resulted 
only  in  transferring  the  authority  of  an  autocrat  to  a  repre* 
•ontatiye  body.  The  views  entertained  respecting  gorem* 
fluents  m  general,  of  whatever  form,  are  now  widely  different 
bom  those  once  entertained.  Whether  popular  or  despodo^ 
governments  were  in  ancient  times  supposed  to  have  imlitnifrtil 
iuthority  over  their  subjects.  Individuals  existed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State ;  not  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
dividuals. In  our  days,  however,  not  only  has  the  national  will 
been  in  many  cases  substituted  for  the  will  of  the  king ;  but 
the  exercise  of  this  national  will  has  been  restricted  to  a  much 
smaller  sphere.  In  England,  for  instance,  though  there  has 
been  established  no  definite  theory  setting  bounds  to  govern- 
mental  authority ;  yet,  in  practice,  smidiy  bounds  have  been 
let  to  it  which  are  tacitly  recognized  by  all.  There  is  no 
organic  law  formally  declaring  that  the  legislature  may  not 
freely  dispose  of  the  citizens'  lives,  as  early  kings  did  when 
they  sacrificed  hecatombs  of  victims ;  but  were  it  possible  for 
our  legislature  to  attempt  such  a  thing,  its  own  destruction 
woold  be  the  consequence,  rather  than  the  destruction  of 
citizens.  How  entirely  we  have  estabUshed  the  personal 
liberties  of  the  subject  against  the  invasions  of  State-power, 
would  be  quickly  demonstrated,  were  it  proposed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  forcibly  to  take  possession  of  the  nation,  or  of  any 
elaasi  and  turn  its  services  to  public  ends ;  as  the  services  of 
the  people  were  turned  by  primitive  rulers.  And  should  any 
lUtesman  suggest  a  re-distribution  of  property  such  as  was 
lometimes  made  in  ancient  democratic  communities,  *he  would 
be  met  by  a  thousuud-tongued  denial  of  imperial  power  over 
individual  possessions.  Not  only  in  our  day  have  these  funda- 
mental claims  of  the  citizen  been  thus  made  good  against  the 
Rtate,  but  sundry  minor  claims  likewise.  Ages  ago,  laws 
I'^gulating  dress  and  mode  of  living  fell  into  disuse;  ano 
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any  attempt  to  reyiye  them  would  prove  the  current  opiniou 
to  be,  tliat  such  matters  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  legal  coutrcd. 
For  some  centuries  we  haye  been  asserting  in  practice^  and 
have  now  established  in  theory,  the  right  of  erery  man  to 
choose  his  own  religious  beliefis,  iTiBtiead  of  receiving  such 
beliefs  on  State-authority.  Within  the  last  few  generationa 
we  have  inaugurated  complete  liberty  of  speech,  in  spite  of  all 
legislative  attempts  to  suppress  or  limit  it.  And  still  more 
recently  we  have  claimed  and  finally  obtained  under  a  few 
exceptional  restrictions,  freedom  to  trade  with  whomsoever  we 
please.  Thus  our  political  beliefs  are  widely  different  from 
ancient  ones,  not  only  as  to  the  proper  depositary  of  power  to 
be  exercised  over  a  nation,  but  also  as  to  the  extent  of  that 
power. 

Not  even  here  has  the  change  ended.  Besides  the  average 
opinions  which  we  have  just  described  as  current  among 
ourselves,  there  exists  a  less  widely-diffused  opinion  going 
still  further  in  the  same  direction.  There  are  to  be  found 
men  who  contend  that  the  sphere  of  government  should  be 
narrowed  even  more  than  it  is  in  England.  The  modem 
doctrine  that  the  State  exists  for  the  benefit  of  citizens,  which 
has  now  in  a  great  measure  supplanted  the  ancient  doctrine 
that  the  citizens  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  they  would 
push  to  its  logical  results.  They  hold  that  the  freedom  of  the 
individual,  Hmited  only  by  the  like  freedom  of  other  individ- 
uals, is  sacred ;  and  that  the  legLdature  cannot  equitably  put 
further  restrictions  upon  it,  either  by  forbidding  any  actions 
which  the  law  of  equal  freedom  permits,  or  taking  away  any 
property  save  that  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  enforcing  this 
law  itsedf.  They  assert  that  the  sole  function  of  the  State  is 
the  protection  of  persons  against  each  other,  and  against  a 
foreign  foe.  They  urge  that  as,  throughout  civilization,  the 
manifest  tendency  has  been  continually  to  extend  the  libertieo 
of  the  f  ubject,  and  restrict  the  functions  of  the  State,  there  is 
teaaon  to  believe  that  the  ultimate  political  condition  must  bo 
one  in  which  personal  freedom  is  the  greatest  possible  and 
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forenunental  power  the  least  possible :  that,  namely^  in  which 
the  freedom  of  each  has  no  limit  but  the  like  freedom  of  all ; 
while  the  sole  goTemmental  duty  is  the  maintenance  of  thi^ 
Hmit 

Here  then  in  di£brent  times  and  places  we  find  conoeming 
the  origin,  authority,  and  functions  of  government,  a  great 
variety  of  opinions— opinions  of  which  the  leading  genera 
above  indicated  subdivide  into  coimtless  species.    What  now 
most  be  said  about  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  opinions  P 
Save  among  a  few  barbarous  tribes  the  notion  that  a  monarch 
is  a  god  or  demigod  is  regarded  throughout  the  world  as  an 
absurdity  almost  passing  the  bounds  of  human  credulity. 
In  but  few  places  does  there  survive  a  vague  notion  that  the 
ruler  possesses  any  supernatural  attributes.     Most  civilized 
communities,  which  still  admit  the  divine  right  of  govern- 
ments, have  long  since  repudiated  the  divine  right  of  kings. 
Elsewhere  the  belief  that  there  is  anything  sacred  in  legis- 
lative regulations  is  dying  out :  laws  are  coming  to  be  con- 
sidered as  conventional  only.      While  the  extreme  school 
holds    that    governments   have    neither   intrinsic    author- 
ity, nor  can  have  authority  given  to  them  by  convention ; 
but  can  poasess  authority  only  as  the  administrators  of  those 
moral  principles  deducible  fr^m  the  conditions  essential  to 
social  life.     Of  these  various  beliefs,  with  their  innumerable 
modifications,  must  we  then  say  that  some  one  alone  is 
wholly  right  and  all  the  rest  whoUy  wrong ;  or  must  we  say 
that  each  of  them  contains  truth  more  or  less  completely 
disguised  by  errors  P    The  latter  alternative  is  the  one  which 
analysis  vrill  force  upon  us.    Ridiculous  as  they  may  severally 
appear  to  those  not  educated  under  them,  every  one  of  these 
doctrines  has  for  its  vital  element   the  recognition  of  an 
unquestionable  fiict      Directly  or  b}   implication,  each  of 
them  insists  on  a  certain  subordination  of  individual  actions 
to  social  requirements.    There  are  wide  difierences  as  to  the 
power  to  which  this  subordination  is  due;  there  are  wide 
differences  as  to  the  motive  for  this  subordination ;  there  are 
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wide  difierenoes  as  to  ita  extent ;  but  that  there  must  be  iome 
subordination  all  are  agreed.  From  the  oldest  and  rudest 
idea  of  allegiance,  down  to  the  most  advanced  political  theory 
of  our  own  day,  there  is  on  this  point  complete  unanimity. 
Though,  between  the  savage  who  conoeives  his  life  and 
property  to  be  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  his  chief,  and  the 
anarchist  who  denies  the  right  of  any  goyemmont,  autocratic 
or  democratic,  to  trench  upon  his  individual  freedom,  ther^ 
seems  at  first  sight  an  entire  and  irreconcileable  antagonism ; 
]ret  ultimate  analysis  discloses  in  them  this  Amdamental  com- 

Imunity  of  opinion ;  that  fht^rt}  ftra  liTm'fji  which  individual 
actions  may  not  ^nsgress — ^limits  which  the  one  regards  aa 
originating  in  the  king's  wQl,  and  which  the  other  regards  aa 
deducible  from  the  eqiud  claims  of  fellow-citizens. 

It  may  perhaps  at  first  sight  seem  that  we  here  reach  a 
very  unimportant  conclusion ;  namely,  that  a  certain  tacit 
assumption  is  equally  implied  in  all  these  conflicting  political 
creeds —  an  assumption  which  is  indeed  of  self-evident 
validity.  The  question,  however,  is  not  the  value  or  novelty 
of  the  particular  truth  in  this  case  arrived  at.  My  aim  has 
been  to  exhibit  the  more  general  truth,  which  we  are  apt  to 
overlook,  that  between  the  most  opposite  beliefs  there  is 
usually  something  in  common, — something  taken  for  granted 
by  each ;  and  that  this  something,  if  not  to  be  set  down 
as  an  unquestionable  verity,  may  yet  be  considered  to 
have  the  highest  degree  of  probability.  A  postulate  which, 
like  the  one  above  instanced,  is  not  consciously  asserted  but 
unconsciously  involved ;  and  which  is  imconsciously  involved 
not  by  one  man  or  body  of  men,  but  by  numerous  bodies  of 
men  who  diverge  in  countless  ways  and  degrees  in  the  rust  of 
their  beliefs ;  has  a  warrant  far  transcending  any  that  can  he 
usually  shown.  And  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  postulate  ii 
abstract  —  is  not  based  on  some  one  concrete  experienoo 
common  to  all  mankind,  but  implies  an  induction  fr^m  a 
great  variety  of  experiences,  we  may  say  that  it  ranks  next  in 
certainty  to  the  postulates  of  exact  science. 
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Bo  we  not  thusaniTe  at  a  generalization  which  may  habit* 
oally  guide  na  when  seeking  for  the  aoid  of  truth  in  things 
enonecaB  ?  While  the  foregoing  illnstration  brings  clearly 
hosne  the  fact,  that  in  opinions  seeming  to  be  absolutelj  and 
wupreiodj  wrong  something  right  is  yet  to  be  found ;  it 
indicates  the  method  we  should  pursue  in  seeking  the 
thing  light  This  method  is  to  compare  all  opinions  of  th( 
same  genus;  to  set  aside  as  more  or  less  discrediting  one 
another  those  Tarious  special  and  concrete  elements  in  which 
such  opinions  disagree ;  to  observe  what  remains  after  the 
discordant  constituents  have  been  eliminated;  and  to  find 
for  this  remaining  constituent  that  abstract  expression  which 
holds  true  throughout  its  divergent  modifications. 

§  8.  A  candid  acceptance  of  this  general  principle  and  an 
adoption  of  the  course  it  indicates,  will  greatly  aid  us  in  deal- 
ing with  those  chronic  antagonisms  by  which  men  are 
divided.  Applying  it  not  only  to  current  ideas  with  which 
we  are  personally  unconcerned,  but  also  to  our  own  ideas  and 
those  of  our  opponents,  we  shall  be  led  to  form  far  more 
correct  judgmentc.  We  shall  be  ever  ready  to  suspect  that 
the  convictions  we  entertain  are  not  wholly  right,  and  that 
the  adverse  convictions  are  not  wholly  wrong.  On  the  one 
hand  we  shall  not,  in  common  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
unthinking,  let  our  beliefs  be  determined  by  the  mere  accident 
of  birth  in  a  particular  age  on  a  particular  part  of  the  Earth's 
suT&ce ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  be  saved  from  that 
error  of  entire  and  contemptuous  negation,  which  is  fallen 
into  bv  most  who  take  up  an  attitude  of  independent  criticism. 

Of  aU  antagonisms  of  belief,  the  oldest,  the  widest,  the  most 
profound  and  the  most  important,  is  that  between  Religion 
and  Science.  It  commenced  when  the  recognition  of  the 
simplest  umformities  in  surrounding  things,  set  a  limit  to 
the  onoe  universal  superstition.  It  shows  itself  everywhere 
throughout  the  domain  of  human  knowledge :  affecting  men's 
interpretations  alike  of  the  simplest  mechanical  accidents  and 
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ti  the  most  complicated  eyents  in  the  historieft  of  iiations. 
It  lias  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  diyerae  habits  of  thought  of 
difTerent  orders  of  minds.  And  the  conflicting  conceptions  of 
nature  and  li£9  wUch  these  diverse  habits  of  thought  severally 
generate,  influence  for  good  or  ill  the  tone  of  feding  and  the 
daily  conduct. 

An  unceasing  battle  of  opinion  like  this  which  has  been 
carried  on  throughout  all  ages  under  the  banners  of  Beligion 
and  Science,  has  of  course  generated  an  animositj  fatal  to  a 
just  estimate  of  either  party  by  the  other.  On  a  larger  scale, 
and  more  intensely  than  any  other  controversy,  has  it  illus- 
trated that  perennially  significant  fisible  concerning  the  knights 
who  fought  about  the  colour  of  a  shield  of  which  neither 
looked  at  more  than  one  face.  Each  combatant  seeing  clearly 
his  own  aspect  of  the  question,  has  charged  his  opponent 
with  stupidity  or  dishonesty  in  not  seeing  the  same  aspect  of 
it;  while  each  has  wanted  the  candour  to  go  over  to  his 
opponent's  side  and  find  out  how  it  was  that  he  saw  every- 
thing  so  differently. 

Happily  the  times  display  an  increasing  catholicity  of  feel- 
ing, which  we  shall  do  well  in  carrying  as  £Eur  as  our  natures 
permit  In  proportion  as  we  love  truth  more  and  victory 
less,  we  shall  become  anxious  to  know  what  it  is  which  leadb 
our  opponents  to  think  as  they  do.  We  shall  begin  to  suspect 
that  the  pertinacity  of  belief  exhibited  by  them  must  result 
from  a  perception  of  something  we  have  not  perceived.  And 
we  shall  aim  to  supplement  the  portion  of  truth  we  have 
foimd  with  the  portion  found  by  them.  Making  a  more 
rational  estimate  of  human  authority,  we  shall  avoid  alike  the 
extremes  of  undue  submission  and  undue  rebellion — shall  not 
regard  some  men's  judgments  as  wholly  good  and  others  as 
wholly  bad;  but  shall  rather  lean  to  the  m^re  defenaibla 
position  that  none  are  completely  right  and  none  are  com- 
pletely wrong. 

Preserving,  as  far  as  may  be,  this  impartial  attitude,  let  us 
then  contemplate  the  two  sides  of  this  great  controversy 
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g^iani  against  the  bias  of  education  and  shutting  oat 
the  whisperings  of  sectarian  feeling,  let  us  consider  what  axe 
Uie  a  priori  probabilities  in  &TOur  of  each  party. 

J  4.  When  duly  realized,  the  general  principle  abors 
Qlustrated  must  lead  us  to  anticipate  that  the  diyerse  forms 
of  rdigious  belief  which  hare  existed  and  which  still  ezisti 
bsTs  all  a  basis  in  some  ultimate  &ct.  Judging  by  analogy 
the  implication  is,  not  that  any  one  of  them  is  altogetLar 
right ;  but  that  in  each  there  is  something  right  more  or  leds 
diBgaifled  by  other  things  wrong.  It  may  be  that  the  soul  of 
truth  contained  in  erroneous  creeds  is  very  imlike  most,  if  not 
■11,  ofits  several  embodiments;  and  indeed,  if,  as  we  have  good 
reason  to  expect,  it  is  much  more  abstract  than  any  of  them, 
its  unlikeness  necessarily  follows.  But  however  different 
&om  its  concrete  expressions,  some  essential  verity  must  be 
looked  for.  To  suppose  that  these  multiform  conceptions 
fikoull  be  one  and  all  absolutely  groundless,  discredits  too 
profoundly  that  average  human  intelligence  from  which  all 
our  individual  intelligences  are  inherited. 

This  most  general  reason  we  shall  find  enforced  by  other 
more  specsial  ones.  To  the  presumption  that  a  number  of 
diverse  beliefs  of  the  same  dass  have  some  common  founda* 
tion  ui  fSeu^t,  must  in  this  case  be  added  a  further  presumption 
derived  from  the  omnipresence  of  the  beliefs.  BeUgious  ideas 
of  one  kind  or  other  are  almost  universaL  Admitting  that 
in  many  places  there  are  tribes  who  have  no  theory  of  crea> 
tion,  no  word  for  a  deity,  no  propitiatory  acts,  no  idea  of  an- 
other life — ^admitting  that  only  when  a  certain  phase  of  Intel- 
ligenoe  is  reached  do  the  most  rudimentary  of  such  theories 
make  their  appearance;  the  implication  is  practically  the 
lame.  Qrant  that  among  all  races  who  have  passed  a 
certun  stage  of  intellectual  development  there  are  found 
vague  notions  concerning  the  origin  and  hidden  na- 
ture of  surrounding  things;  and  there  arises  the  infer- 
ezioe  that  such  notions  are  necessary  products  of  pro- 
Sressing  intelligence.     Their  endless   variety  serves  but 
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to  ftiengihen  this  conclusion :  showing  as  it  does  a  more  or 
less  independent  genesis — showing  how,  in  different  places 
and  times,  like  conditions  have  led  to  similar  trains  ol 
thought,  ending  in  analogous  results.  That  these  countless 
different,  and  yet  allied,  phenomena  presented  by  all  religions 
are  accidental  or  factitious,  is  an  untenable  supposition.  A 
candid  examination  of  the  evidence  quite  negatives  the  doo* 
trine  maintained  by  some,  that  creeds  are  priestly  inventions* 
Even  as  a  mere  question  of  probabilities  it  cannot  rationally 
be  concluded  that  in  every  society,  past  and  present,  savage 
and  civilized,  certain  members  of  the  community  have  com- 
bined to  delude  the  rest,  in  ways  so  analogous.  To  any  who 
may  allege  that  some  primitive  fiction  was  devised  by  some 
primitive  priesthood,  before  yet  mankind  had  diverged  from 
a  common  centre,  a  reply  is  furnished  by  philology;  for 
philology  proves  the  dispersion  of  mankind  to  have  com 
menced  before  tliere  existed  a  language  sufficiently  organized 
to  express  religious  ideas.  Moreover,  were  it  otherwise  tenable, 
the  hypothesis  of  artificial  origin  fails  to  account  for  the  facts. 
It  does  not  explain  why,  under  all  changes  of  form,  certain 
elements  of  religious  belief  remain  constant.  It  does  not 
show  us  how  it  happens  that  while  adverse  criticism  has  from 
age  to  age  gone  on  destroying  particular  theological  dogmas, 
it  has  not  destroyed  the  fundamental  conception  underlying 
these  dogmas.  It  leaves  us  without  any  solution  of  the  strik- 
ing circumstance  that  when,  from  the  absurdities  and  cor* 
ruptions  accumulated  around  them,  national  creeds  have 
faUen  into  general  discredit,  ending  in  indifferentism  or 
positive  denial,  there  has  always  by  and  by  arisen  a  re-asser- 
tion of  them :  if  not  the  same  in  form,  still  the  same  in 
essence.  Thus  the  universality  of  religious  ideas,  their  in« 
dependent  evolution  among  different  primitive  races,  and 
their  great  vitality,  unite  in  showing  that  their  source  must 
be  deep-seated  instead  of  superficial.  In  other  gprds,  we 
are  obliged  ,to  admit  that  if  not  SM>crnaturally  derived  as 
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the  majority  contend,  they  must  be  deriv§d^j^ttlL.Q£.  hmnan 
ttraenenoesy  slowly  ftiv*nTniil«L|f>|^  f^x\i\  rrg"^'*'^ 

Should  it  be  asserted  that  religious  ideas  are  products  of 
the  religious  sentiment,  which,  to  satisfy  itself,  prompts 
imaginations  that  it  afterwards  projects  into  the  external 
world,  and  by  and  by  mistakes  for  realities ;  the  problem  is 
not  solved,  but  only  removed  further  back.  Whether  the 
wish  is  fiither  to  the  thought,  or  whether  sentiment  and  idee 
have  a  common  genesiB,  there  equally  arises  the  question- 
Whence  oomes  the  sentiment  ?  That  it  is  a  constituent  in 
man's  nature  is  implied  by  the  hypothesis ;  and  cannot  in- 
deed be  denied  by  those  who  prefer  other  hypotheses.  And 
if  the  religious  sentiment,  displayed  habitually  by  the  majority 
of  mankind,  and  occasionally  aroused  even  in  those  seemingly 
devoid  of  it,  must  be  classed  among  human  emotions,  we 
cannot  rationally  ignore  it.  We  are  bound  to  ask  its  origin 
and  its  function.  Here  is  an  attribute  which,  to  say  the  least, 
has  had  an  enormous  influence — ^which  has  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  throughout  the  entire  past  as  far  back  as 
history  records,  and  is  at  present  the  life  of  numerous  insti- 
tutions, the  stimulus  to  perpetual  controversies,  and  the 
prompter  of  countless  daily  actions.  Any  Theory  of  Things 
which  takes  no  account  of  this  attribute,  must,  then,  be  ex- 
tremely defective.  If  with  no  other  view,  still  as  a  question 
in  philosophy,  we  are  called  on  to  say  what  this  attribute 
means;  and  we  cannot  decline  the  task  without  confessing 
our  philosophy  to  be  incompetent. 

Two  suppositions  only  are  open  to  us:  the  one  that  the 
feeling  which  responds  to  religious  ideas  resulted,  along  with 
all  other  human  faculties,  from  an  act  of  special  creation  ;  the 
other  that  it,  in  mTT^mn^^  ^n^h  tha  vpst^  aroafl  by  a  process  of 
evolntion.  If  we  adopt  the  first  of  these  alternatives,  imi- 
▼ersally  accepted  by  our  ancestors  and  by  the  immense 
loajority  of  our  contemporaries,  the  matter  is  at  once  setUed  : 
iian  ii  directly  endowed  with  the  religious  feeling  by  a 
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creator;  and  to  that  creator  it  designedly  responds.  If  we 
adopt  the  second  altematiye,  then  we  are  met  by  the  questiona 
— ^What  are  the  oircunistanoes  to  which  the  genesis  of  the  xe- 
Hgious  feeling  is  due  P  and— What  is  its  office?  Wearebound 
to  entertain  these  questions;  and  we  are  bound  to  find 
answers  to  them.  ConaidBring  all  fSu^ulties,  as  we  must  on 
this  supposition,  to  result  from  accumulated  modificationa 
caused  by  the  intercourse  of  the  organism  with  its  environ- 
menty  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  there  exist  in  the  enyiron- 
ment.certain  phenomena  or  conditions  which  have  determined 
the  growth  of  the  fediug  in  question ;  and  so  are  obliged  to 
admit  that  it  is  as  normal  as  any  other  fieu^ulty.  Add  to 
which  that  as,  on  tbe  hypothesis  of  a  development  of  lower 
forms  into  higher,  the  end  towards  which  the  progressive 
1  changes  directly  or  indirectly  tend,  must  be  adaptation  to 
[the  requirements  of  existence;  we  are  also  forced  to  infer 
that  this  fftftlipff  ^«  iT|  gnmft  xyav  conducive  to  human  welfare. 
Thus  both  alternatives  contain  the  same  ultimate  implication. 
We  must  conclude  that  the  religious  sentiment  is  eitber  di- 
rectly created,  or  is  created  by  the  slow  action  of  natural 
causes ;  and  whichever  of  these  conclusions  we  adopt,  requires 
us  to  treat  the  religious  sentiment  witb  respect. 

One  other  consideration  should  not  be  overlooked — a  con- 
sideration which  students  of  Science  more  especially  need  to 
have  pointed  out.  Occupied  as  such  are  with  established  truths, 
and  accustomed  to  regard  things  not  already  known  as  things 
to  be  hereafter  discovered,  they  are  liable  to  forget  that  in- 
formation, however  extensive  it  may  become,  can  never  satisfy 
inquiry.  Positive  knowledge  does  not,  and  never  can,  fill 
the  whole  region  of  possible  thought.  At  the  uttermost 
reach  of  discovery  there  arises,  and  must  ever  arise,  the  ques- 
tion — What  lies  beyond  P  As  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  a 
limit  to  space  so  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  space  lying  outside 
that  limit ;  so  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  explanation  profound 
enough  to  exclude  the  question — ^What  is  the  explanation  of 
that  exphmation  P    Begarding  Science  as  a  gradually  increaa- 
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mg  tfpbBie,  we  may  say  that  ey^y  addition  to  its  sui&oe 
does  bat  bring  it  into  wider  contact  with  surrounding  nescience. 
There  must  eTor  remain  therefore  two  antithetical  modes  of 
mental  action.  Throughout  all  future  time,  as  now»  the 
human  mind  may  occupy  itself,  not  only  with  ascertained 
phenomena  and  their  relations,  but  also  with  that  un* 
ascertained  something  which  phenomena  and  their  rela- 
tioQS  imply.  Hence  if  knowledge  cannot  monopolize 
couadousnesa — ^if  it  must  always  continue  possible  for  the 
mind  to  dwell  upon  that  which  transcends  knowledge ;  then 
there  can  neyer  cease  to  be  a  place  for  something  of  the 
nature  of  Religion ;  since  Beligion  under  all  its  forms  is  di^ 
tingnished  £com  everything  else  in  this,  that  its  subject 
matter  is  that  which  passes  the  sphere  of  experience. 
/Thus,  however  untenable  may  be  any  or  all  the  existing 
religious  creeds,  however  gross  the  absurdities  associated  with 
them,  however  irrational  the  arguments  set  forth  in  their  de- 
fence, we  must  not  ignore  the  verity  which  in  all  likeUhood 
lies  hidden  within  them.  The  general  probability  that  widely- 
ppread  beUefs  are  not  absolutely  baseless,  is  in  this  case  en- 
forced by  a  further  probability  due  to  the  omnipresence  of 
the  beliefs.  In  the  existence  of  a  religious  sentiment,  what- 
ever be  its  origin,  we  have  a  second  evidence  of  great  signifi- 
csQce.  And  as  in  that  nescience  which  must  ever  remain  the 
antithesis  to  science,  there  is  a  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  this 
ientimcmt,  we  find  a  third  general  fact  of  like  implication. 
We  may  be  sure  therefore  that  religions,  though  even  none 
<tf  them  be  actually  true,  are  yet  aU  adumbrationB  of  a  truth. 

$  5.  As,  to  the  religious,  it  will  seem  absurd  to  set  forth 
any  justification  for  Beligion ;  so,  to  the  scientific,  will  it  seem 
absurd  to  defend  Science.  Yet  to  do  the  last  is  certainly  as 
needful  as  to  do  the  first.  If  there  exists  a  class  who,  in 
Bontonpt  of  its  follies  and  disgust  at  its  corruptions,  have 
eoQtracted  towards  Beligion  a  repugnance  which  makes  them 
overlook  ihe  fundamental  verity  contained  in  it ;  so>  too,  ia 
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there  a  claas  offended  to  sach  a  degi*ee  by  the  destractive 
criticisms  men  of  science  make  on  the  religious  tenets  th^ 
regard  as  essential,  that  they  have  acquired  a  strong  prejudice 
against  Science  in  generaL  They  are  not  prepared  witii  any 
avowed  reasons  for  their  dislike.  They  have  simply  a  re- 
membrance of  the  rude  shakes  which  Science  has  given  to 
many  of  their  cherished  convictions,  and  a  suspicion  that  it 
may  perhaps  eventually  uproot  all  they  regard  as  sacred ;  and 
hence  it  produces  in  them  a  certain  inarticulate  dread. 

What  is  Science  P  To  see  the  absurdity  of  the  prejudice 
against  it,  we  need  only  remark  that  Science  is  simply  a 
higher  development  of  common  knowledge  ;  and  that  if 
(JScienoe  is  repudiated,  all  knowledge  must  be  rq>udiated 
^ong  with  it.  The  extremest  bigot  will  not  suspect  any 
harm  in  the  observation  that  the  sun  rises  earlier  and  sets 
later  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter;  but  will  rather 
consider  such  an  observation  as  a  useful  aid  in  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  Ufe.  Well,  Astronomy  is  an  organized  body  of 
similar  observations,  made  with  greater  nicety,  extended  to  a 
larger  number  of  objects,  and  so  analyzed  as  to  disclose  the 
real  arrangements  of  the  heavens,  and  to  dispel  our  false  con- 
ceptions of  them.  That  iron  will  rust  in  water,  that  wood 
will  bum,  that  long  kept  viands  become  putrid,  the  most 
timid  sectarian  will  teach  without  alarm,  as  things  useful  to 
be  known.  But  these  are  chemical  truths :  Chemistry  is  a 
systematized  collection  of  such  facts,  ascertained  with  pre- 
cision, and  so  classified  and  generalized  as  to  enable  us  to  say 
with  certainty,  concerning  each  simple  or  compound  substance, 
what  change  will  occur  in  it  under  given  conditions.  And 
thus  is  it  with  all  the  sciences.  They  severally  germinate 
out  of  the  experiences  ^f  daily  life ;  insensibly  as  thejc  grow 
they  draw  in  remoter,  more  numerous,  and  more  complex 
experiences;  and  among  these,  they  ascertain  laws  of  de- 
pendence like  those  which  make  up  our  knowledge  of  the 
most  familiar  objects.  Nowhere  is  it  possible  to  draw  a  line 
and  ttay — ^here  »?cience  beirms.     And  as  it  is  the  function  of 
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eomiiiaii  observation  to  serve  for  the  guidance  of  coudAct ;  so, 
too,  is  the  guidance  of  conduct  the  office  of  the  most  recondite 
and  tbvtract  inquiries  of  Science.  Through  the  countless  in«- 
dostnal  processes  and  the  various  modes  of  locomotion  which 
it  has  given  to  ns.  Physics  regulates  more  completely  our  social 
life  than  does  his  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  sur- 
rounding  bodies  regulate  the  life  of  the  savage.  Anatomy 
•nd  Physiology^  through  their  effects  on  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  hygiene,  modify  our  actions  almost  as  much  as  does 
our  acquaintance  with  the  evils  and  benefits  which  common 
enviioning  agencies  may  produce  on  our  bodies.  All  Science 
is  prevision ;  and  all  prevision  ultimately  aids  us  in  greater  or 
less  degree  to  achieve  the  good  and  avoid  the  bad.  As 
oertainly  as  the  perception  of  an  object  lying  ia  onr  path 
warns  us  against  stumbling  over  it ;  so  certainly  do  those 
more  complicated  and  subtle  perceptions  which  constitute 
Science,  warn  na  against  stumbling  over  intervening  obstacles 
in  the  pursuit  of  our  distant  ends.  Thus  being  one  in  origin 
and  function,  the  simplest  forms  of  cognition  and  the  most 
complex  must  be  dealt  with  alike.  We  are  bound  in  con- 
sistency to  receive  the  widest  knowledge  which  our  faculties 
can  reach,  or  to  reject  along  with  it  that  narrow  knowledge 
possessed  by  alL  There  is  no  logical  alternative  between 
accepting  our  intelligence  in  its  entirety,  or  repudiating  even 
that  lowest  intelligence  which  we  possess  in  conmion  with 
brutes. 

To  ask  the  question  which  more  immediately  concerns  our 
argument — whether  Science  is  substantially  true  P — ^is  much 
like  asking  whether  the  sun  gives  light.  And  it  is  because 
they  are  conscious  how  undeniably  valid  are  most  of  its  proposi- 
tions^ that  the  theological  party  regard  SSie&oe  with  so  much 
secret  alarm.  They  know  that  during  the  two  thoiisand 
years  of  its  growth,  some  of  its  larger  divisions — ^mathe* 
tnatics,  physics,  astronomy — have  been  subject  to  the  ri- 
gorous critidsm  of  successive  generations ;  and  have  notwith- 
standing become  ever  more  firmly  established.    They  know 
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that,  unlike  many  of  their  own  doctrines^  which  were  once 
universally  received  but  have  age  by  age  been  more 
frequently  called  in  question,  the  doctrines  of  Sdenoe,  at  first 
ron6ned  to  a  few  scattered  inquirers,  have  been  slowly  grow* 
ing  into  general  acceptance,  and  are  now  in  great  part  ad- 
mitted as  beyond  dispute.  They  know  that  men  of  science 
throughout  tiie  world  subject  each  other's  results  to  the  most 
searching  examination ;  md  that  error  is  mercilessly  exposed 
and  rejected  as  soon  as  discovered.  And,  finally,  they  know 
Hiat  stiU  more  conclusive  testimony  is  to  be  found  in  the 
daily  verification  of  scientific  predictions,  and  in  the  neyer- 
ceasing  triumphs  of  those  arts  which  Science  guides. 

To  regard  with  alienation  that  which  has  such  high 
credentials  is  a  folly.  Though  in  the  tone  which  many  of 
the  scientific  adopt  towards  them,  the  defenders  of  BeUgion 
may  find  some  excuse  for  this  alienation;  yet  the  excuse  is  a 
very  insufficient  one.  On  the  side  of  Science,  as  on  their  own 
side,  they  must  admit  that  short-comings  in  the  advocates  do 
not  tell  essentially  against  that  which  is  advocated.  Science 
must  be  judged  by  itself :  and  so  judged,  only  the  most  per- 
verted intellect  can  fail  to  see  that  it  is  worthy  of  all  reverence. 
Be  there  or  be  there  not  any  other  revelation,  we  have  a 
veritable  revelation  in  Science — ^a  continuous  disclosure, 
through  the  intelligenoe  with  which  we  are  endowed,  of  the 
established  order  of  the  Universe.  This  disclosure  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  one  to  verify  as  far  as  in  him  lies ;  and  having 
verified,  to  receive  with  all  humility. 

§  6.  On  both  sides  of  this  great  controversy,  then,  truth 
must  exist.  An  unbiassed  consideration  of  its  general  aspects 
forces  us  to  conclude  that  Religion,  everywhere  present  as  a 
weft  running  through  the  warp  of  human  history,  expresses 
some  eternal  fact ;  while  it  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  of  Science 
that  it  is  an  orgamsed  mass  of  facts,  ever  growing,  and  ever 
being  more  completely  purified  from  errors.  And  if  both 
have  bases  in  the  reality  of  thincrs.  then  between  them  there 
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must  be  a  fundamental  barmony.  It  10  an  incredible  hypo. 
Qiesis  tliat  there  are  two  orders  of  truth,  in  absolute  and  ever- 
lasting opposition.  Only  on  some  Manichean  theory,  which 
smong  ourselTes  no  one  dares  openly  avow  however  much  his 
beliefs  may  be  tainted  by  it,  is  such  a  supposition  even  con- 
ceivable*  That  Religion  is  divine  and  Science  diabolical,  is  a 
proposition  which,  though  implied  in  many  a  clerical  declama- 
tion, not  the  most  vehement  fanatic  can  bring  himself  dis- 
tincdy  to  assert.  And  whoever  does  not  assert  this,  must 
admit  that  under  their  seeming  antagonism  lies  hidden  an 
fiitire  agreement. 

Each  side,  therefore,  has  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the  other 
as  standing  for  truths  that  are  not  to  1^  igt^Qred.  He  who 
contemplates  the  Universe  from  the  religious  point  of  view, 
must  learn  to  see  that  this  which  we  call  Science  is  one  con- 
stituent of  the  great  whole ;  and  as  such  ought  to  be  regarded 
with  a  sentiment  like  that  which  the  remainder  excites. 
While  he  who  contemplates  the  universe  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view,  must  learn  to  see  that  this  which  we  call  Reli- 
gion is  similarly  a  constituent  of  the  great  whole ;  and  being 
such,  must  be  treated  as  a  subject  of  science  with  no  moro 
prejudice  than  any  other  reality.  It  behoves  each  party  to 
strive  to  understand  the  other,  with  the  conviction  that  the 
other  has  something  worthy  to  be  understood ;  and  with  the 
conviction  that  when  mutually  recognized  this  something 
will  be  the  basis  of  a  complete  reconciliation. 

How  to  find  this  something — how  to  reconcile  them,  thus 
becomes  the  problem  which  we  should  perseveringly  try  to 
solve.  Not  to  reconcile  them  in  any  makeshift  way — ^not  to 
find  one  of  those  compronusea  we  hear  from  time  to  time 
proposed,  which  their  proposers  must  secretly  feel  aro  arti- 
ficial and  temporary ;  but  to  arrive  at  the  terms  of  a  real  aui 
permanent  peace  between  them.  The  thing  we  have  to  seek 
out,  is  that  ultimate  truth  which  both  will  avow  with  abso- 
lute sincerity — ^with  not  the  remotest  mental  reservation. 
ThsTP  shall  be  no  concession— no  yielding  on  either  side  of 
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■ometliixig  tliat  will  by  andby  be  reasserted ;  but  the  common 
ground  on  which  they  meet  shall  be  one  which  each  will 
maintain  for  itself.  We  have  to  discover  some  fundamental 
verity  which  Beligion  will  assert,  with  all  possible  emphasis, 
in  the  absence  of  Science ;  and  which  Science,  with  all  possible 
emphasis,  will  assert  in  the  absence  of  Religion—- some  fimda- 
mental  verity  in  the  defence  of  which  each  will  find  the 
other  its  ally. 

/  Or,  changing  the  point  of  view,  our  aim  must  be  to  oo* 
\  ordinate  the  seemingly  opposed  convictions  which  Beligion 
land  Science  embody.  From  the  coalescence  of  antagonist 
ideas,  each  containing  its  portion  of  truth,  there  always  arises 
a  higher  development.  As  in  Geology  when  the  igneous  and 
aqueous  hypotheses  were  united,  a  rapid  advance  took  place ; 
as  in  Biology  we  are  beginning  to  progress  through  the 
fusion  of  the  doctrine  of  types  with  the  doctrine  of  adapta- 
tions; as  in  Psychology  the  arrested  growth  recommences 
now  that  the  disciples  of  Xant  and  those  of  Logke  have  both 
their  views  recognized  in  the  theory  that  organi:^  ex* 
periences  produce  forms  of  thought ;  as  in  Sociology,  now  that 
it  is  beginning  to  assume  a  positive  character,  we  find  a  recog- 
nition of  both  the  party  of  progress  and  the  party  of  order,  as 
each  holding  a  truth  which  forms  a  needful  complement  to 
that  held  by  the  other ;  so  must  it  be  on  a  grander  scale  with 
Religion  and  Science.  Here  too  we  must  look  for  a  conception 
which  combines  the  conclusions  of  both ;  and  here  too  we  may 
expect  important  results  from  their  combination.  To  un- 
derstand how  Science  and  Beligion  express  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  fact— the  one  its  near  or  visible  side,  and  the  other 
its  remote  or  invisible  side — this  it  is  which  we  must  attempt; 
and  to  achieve  this  must  profoundly  modify  our  general 
Theory  of  Things. 

Already  in  the  foregoing  pages  the  method  of  seddng  sock 
a  reconciliation  has  been  vaguely  foreshadowed.  Before  pta 
oeeding  further,  however,  it  will  be  well  to  treat  the  question 
of  method  more  definitely.     To  find  that  truth  in  whiob 
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Religum  and  Science  coalesoey  we  must  know  in  wliat  di- 
reedon  to  look  for  it,  and  what  kind  of  truth  it  is  likely 
kobe. 

$  7.  We  haye  found  i  priori  reason  for  belieTring  that  in 
ill  religions,  even  the  rudest,  there  lies  hidden  a  fundamental 
Teiity.  We  haye  inferred  that  this  fundamental  verity  is 
that  element  common  to  all  religions,  which  remains  after 
iheir  discordant  peculiarities  have  been  mutually  cancelled 
And  we  have  further  inferred  that  this  element  is  almost 
certain  to  be  more  abstract  than  any  current  religious 
doctrine.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  only  in  some  highly 
ibstract  proposition,  can  Keligion  and  Science  find  a  common 
ground  Neither  such  dogmas  as  those  of  the  trinitarianand 
unitarian,  nor  any  such  idea  as  that  of  propitiation,  common 
though  it  may  be  to  all  religions,  can  serve  as  the  desired 
basiB  of  agreement ;  for  Science  cannot  recognize  beliefs  like 
these :  they  lie  beyond  its  sphere.  Hence  we  see  not  only 
that,  judging  by  analogy,  the  essential  truth  contained  in 
Religion  is  that  most  abstract  element  pervading  all  its  foims ; 
but  also  that  this  most  abstract  element  is  the  only  one  in 
which  Beligion  is  likely  to  agree  with  Science. 

Similarly  if  we  begin  at  the  other  end,  and  inquire  what 
scientific  truth  can  unite  Science  and  Itdigion.  It  is  at  once 
manifest  that  Beligion  can  take  no  cognizance  of  special 
identifio  doctrines ;  any  more  than  Science  can  take  cogni- 
fiance  of  special  religious  doctrines.  The  truth  which  Science 
iBserts  and  Beligion  indorses  cannot  be  one  furnished  by 
mathematics ;  nor  can  it  be  a  physical  truth ;  nor  can  it  be  o 
troth  b  chemistry;  it  cannot  be  .  truth  bdonging  to  any 
particular  science.  No  generalization  of  the  phenomena  ol 
space,  of  time,  of  matter,  or  of  force,  can  become  a  Beligious 
^conception.  Such  a  conception,  if  it  anjrwhere  exists  in 
pcience,  must  be  more  general  than  any  of  these — ^must  be 
bne  underlying  all  of  them.  If  there  be  a  fiict  which 
Sdaooe  recognises  in  oonmion  with  Beligion,  it  must  be  thai 
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fact  from  which  the  several  branches  of  Science  diverge^  wm 
from  their  common  root. 

^saiiming  then,  that  since  these  two  great  realities  are 
constituents  of  the  same  mind,  and  respond  to  different  aspects 
of  the  same  TTniyerse,  there  must  be  a  fundamental  harmony 
between  them ;  we  see  good  reason  to  conclude  that  the  most 
abstract  truth  contained  in  Religion  and  the  most  abstract 
truth  contained  in  Science  must  be  the  one  in  which  the  two 
coalesce.  The  largest  fact  to  be  found  within  our  mental 
range  must  be  the  one  of  which  we  are  in  search.  Uniting 
these  positive  and  negative  poles  of  human  thought,  it  must 
be  the  ultimate  fact  in  our  intelKgence. 

§  8.  Before  proceeding  in  the  search  for  this  common 
datum  let  me  bespeak  a  little  patience*  The  next  three 
chapters,  setting  out  from  different  points  and  converging  to 
the  same  conclusion,  will  be  comparatively  unattractive. 
Students  of  philosophy  will  find  in  them  much  that  is  more 
or  less  familiar ;  and  to  most  of  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  literature  of  modem  metaphysics,  they  may  prove 
somewhat  difficult  to  foUow. 

Our  arg^ument  however  cannot  dispense  with  these  chap- 
ters ;  and  the  greatness  of  the  question  at  issue  justifies  even 
a  heavier  tax  on  the  reader's  attention.  The  matter  is  one 
which  concerns  each  and  all  of  us  more  than  any  other  matter 
whatever.  Though  it  affects  us  little  in  a  direct  way,  the  view 
we  arrive  at  must  indirectly  affect  us  in  all  our  relations — ^must 
determine  our  conception  of  the  Universe,  of  Life,  of  Human 
Nature — must  iofluence  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  and  so 
modify  our  conduct.  To  reach  that  point  of  view  from  which 
the  seeming  discordance  of  Beligion  and  Science  disappean> 
and  the  two  merge  into  one,  must  cause  a  revolution  of 
thought  fruitful  in  beneficial  consequences,  and  must  surel} 
be  worth  an  effort. 

Here  ending  preliminaries,  let  us  now  address  ouxsehrea  to 
this  all-important  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  n. 
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I  i^.  When,  on  the  sea-shore,  we  note  how  the  hulls  of 
distain  Tessels  are  hidden  below  the  horizon,  and  how,  of  still 
remoter  yessels,  only  the  uppermost  sails  are  visible,  we 
realize  with  tolerable  clearness  the  slight  curvature  of  that 
portion  of  the  sea's  surface  which  lies  before  us.  But  when 
we  seek  in  imagination  to  follow  out  this  curved  surface  as  it 
actually  exists,  slowly  bending  round  until  all  its  meridians 
meet  in  a  point  eight  thousand  miles  below  our  feet,  we  find 
ourselves  utterly  baffled.  We  cannot  conceive  in  its  real 
fonn  and  magnitude  even  that  small  segment  of  our  globe 
which  extends  a  hundred  miles  on  every  side  of  us ;  much 
less  the  globe  as  a  whole.  The  piece  of  rock  on  which  we 
stand  can  be  mentally  represented  with  something  like  com- 
pleteooss :  wo  find  ourselves  able  to  think  of  its  top,  its  sides, 
and  its  under  surface  at  the  same  time ;  or  so  nearly  at  the 
same  time  that  they  seem  all  present  in  consciousness  together; 
tud  80  we  can  form  what  we  call  a  conception  of  the  rock. 
Bat  to  do  the  like  with  the  Earth  we  find  impossible.  If 
s\tn  to  imagine  the  antipodes  as  at  that  distant  place  in 
tpoce  which  it  actually  occupies,  is  beyond  our  power ;  much 
more  beyond  our  power  must  it  be  at  the  same  time  to 
imagine  all  other  remote  points  on  the  Earth's  surface  as 
*m  iheir  actual  places.  Yet  we  habitually  speak  as  though 
we  had  an  idea  of  the  Earth — as  though  we  could  think  of  it 
m  the  same  way  that  we  think  of  minor  objects. 
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What  conception,  then,  do  we  form  of  it  P  the  reader  may 
ask.  That  its  name  calls  up  in  ns  some  state  of  consciousness 
is  unquestionable ;  and  if  this  state  of  consciousness  is  not  a 
conception,  properly  so  called,  what  is  it  P  The  answer  seems 
to  be  this : — We  have  learnt  by  indirect  methods  that  the 
Earth  is  a  sphere ;  we  have  formed  models  approximately 
representing  its  shape  and  the  distribution  of  its  parts ; 
generally  when  the  Earth  is  referred  to,  we  either  think  of  an 
indefinitely  extended  mass  b^ieath  our  feet,  or  else,  leaving 
out  the  actual  Earth,  we  think  of  a  body  like  a  terrestrial 
globe ;  but  when  we  seek  to  imagine  the  Earth  as  it  really  is, 
we  join  these  two  ideas  as  weU  as  we  can — such  perception  as 
our  eyes  give  us  of  the  Earth's  surface  we  couple  with  the 
conception  of  a  sphere.  And  thus  we  form  of  the  Earth,  not 
a  conception  properly  so  called,  but  only  a  symbolic  concep- 
tion.* 

A  large  proportion  of  our  conceptions,  including  all  those 
of  much  generality,  are  of  this  order.  Great  magnitudes, 
great  durations,  great  numbers,  are  none  of  them  actually 
conceived,  but  are  all  of  them  conceived  more  or  less  symbol- 
ically ;  and  so,  too,  are  aU  those  classes  of  objects  of  which  we 
predicate  some  common  fact.  When  mention  is  made  of  any 
individual  man,  a  tolerably  complete  idea  of  him  is  formed. 
If  the  fanuly  he  belongs  to  be  spoken  of,  probably  but  a  part 
of  it  will  be  represented  in  thought :  under  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  that  which  is  said  about  the  family,  we  realize  in 
imagination  only  its  most  important  or  familiar  members, 
and  pass  over  the  rest  with  a  nascent  consciousness  which  we 
know  could,  if  requisite,  be  made  complete.  Should  some- 
thing be  remarked  of  the  class,  say  farmers,  to  which  this 
family  belongs,  we  neither  enumerate  in  thought  all  the  indi- 
viduals contained  in  the  class,  nor  believe  that  we  could  do  so 
tf  required ;  but  we  are  content  with  talcing  some  few  samples 

*  Those  who  may  haTejbeforo  met  with  this  tenn,  will  pereeife  that  it  ft  Imm 
BMd  in  quite  a  diifereDt  mnm. 
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of  it|  and  remembering  tliat  these  could  be  indefinitely  mul- 
tiplied.  8ap]X)6ing  the  subject  of  which  something  is  predi- 
cated be  Englishmeny  the  answering  state  of  consciousness  is 
a  still  more  inadequate  representatiye  of  the  reality.  Yet 
mors  remote  is  the  likeness  of  the  thought  to  the  thing,  if 
reference  be  made  to  Europeans  or  to  btmian  beings.  And 
when  we  come  to  propositions  concerning  the  mammalia,  or 
concerning  the  whole  of  the  vertebrata,  or  concerning  animals 
ia  general,  or  concerning  all  organic  beings,  the  unlikeness  of 
oor  conceptions  to  the  objects  named  reaches  its  extreme. 
Throughout  which  series  of  instances  we  see,  that  as  the 
nunber  of  objects  grouped  together  in  thought  increases,  the 
concept,  formed  of  a  few  typical  samples  joined  with  the 
notion  of  multiplicity,  becomes  more  and  more  a  mere  symbol ; 
not  only  because  it  gradually  ceases  to  represent  the  size  of 
the  group,  but  also  because  as  the  group  grows  more  hetero- 
geneous, the  typical  samples  thought  of  are  less  like  the 
average  objects  which  the  group  contains. 

This  formation  of  symbolic  conceptions,  which  inevitably 
arises  as  we  pass  from  small  and  concrete  objects  to  large  and 
to  discrete  ones,  is  mostly  a  very  useful,  and  indeed  necessary, 
process.  When,  instead  of  things  whose  attributes  can  be 
tolerably  well  united  in  a  single  state  of  consciousness,  we 
hare  to  deal  with  things  whose  attributes  are  too  vast  or 
numerous  to  be  so  united,  we  must  either  drop  in  thought 
part  of  their  attributes,  or  else  not  think  of  them  at  all-^ 
either  form  a  more  or  less  symbolic  conception,  or  no  concept 
tion.  We  must  predicate  nothing  of  objects  too  great  or  too 
multitudinous  to  be  mentally  represented ;  or  we  must  make 
our  predications  by  the  help  of  extremely  inadequate  rcpre* 
lentations  of  such  objects — ^mere  symbols  of  them. 

But  while  by  this  process  alone  we  are  enabled  to  form 
general  propositions,  and  so  to  reach  general  conclusions^  we  are 
by  tins  process  perpetually  led  into  danger,  and  very  often 
into  error.     We  habitually  mistake  our  symbolic  conceptions  / 
for  real  ones ;  and  so  are  betrayed  into  countless  false  infer* 
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ences.  Not  only  is  it  that  in  proportion  as  the  concept  we 
form  of  any  thing  or  class  of  things,  misrepresents  the  reality, 
we  are  apt  to  be  wrong  in  any  assertion  we  make  respecting 
[the  reality ;  but  it  ia  that  we  are  led  to  suppose  we  have  truly 
l(X)nceived  a  great  variety  of  things  which  we  hare  conceived 
only  in  this  fictitiolb  way;  and  further  to  confound  with 
these  certain  things  which  cannot  be  conceived  in  any  way. 
How  almost  unavoidably  we  fall  into  this  error  it  will  be 
needful  here  to  observe. 

From  objects  readily  representable  in  their  totality,  to  those 
of  which  we  cannot  form  even  an  approximate  representaticn, 
there  is  an  insensible  transition.  Between  a  pebble  and  the 
entire  Earth  a  series  of  magnitudes  might  be  introduced,  each 
of  which  differed  from  the  adjacent  ones  so  slightly  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say  at  what  point  in  the  series  our 
conceptions  of  them  became  inadequate.  Similarly,  there  is 
a  gradual  progression  from  those  groups  of  a  few  individuals 
which  we  can  think  of  as  groups  with  tolerable  completeness, 
to  those  larger  and  larger  groups  of  which  we  can  form 
nothing  like  true  ideas.  Whence  it  is  manifest  that  we  pass 
from  actual  conceptions  to  symbolic  ones  by  infinitesimal 
steps.  Note  next  that  we  are  led  to  deal  with  our  symbolic 
conceptions  as  though  they  were  actual  ones,  not  only  because 
we  cannot  clearly  separate  the  two,  but  also  because,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  first  serve  our  purposes  nearly  or 
quite  as  well  as  the  last — ^are  simply  the  abbreviated  signs 
we  substitute  for  those  more  elaborate  signs  which  are  our 
equivalents  for  real  objects.  Those  veiy  imperfect  represent- 
ations of  ordinary  things  which  we  habitually  make  in  thinking. 
wc  know  can  be  developed  into  adequate  ones  if  necdfuL  Those 
concepts  of  larger  magnitudes  and  more  extensive  classes 
which  we  cannot  make  adequate,  we  still  find  can  be  verified 
by  some  indirect  process  of  measurement  or  enumeration. 
And  even  in  the  case  of  such  an  utterly  inconceivable  object 
as  the  Solar  System,  we  yet,  through  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
dictions  founded  on  our  symbolic  conception  of  it,  gain  the 
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eonfictum  that  tliu  symbolic  oomoeptioii  stands  for  an  actaal 
existence,  and,  in  a  sense,  truly  expresses  certain  of  its 
constituent  relations.  Thus  our  symbolic  conceptions  being 
in  the  majority  of  cases  capable  of  development  into  complete 
ones,  and  in  most  other  cases  serving  as  steps  to  conclusions 
which  are  proved  valid  by  their  correspondence  with  observa- 
tion, we  acquire  a  confirmed  habit  of  dealing  with  them  as 
true  conceptions  —  as  real  representations  of  actualities. 
Learning  by  long  experience  that  they  can,  if  needful,  be 
rerified,  we  are  led  habitually  to  accept  them  without  verifi- 
cation. And  thus  we  open  the  door  to  some  which  profess 
to  stand  for  known  things,  but  which  really  stand  for  things 
that  cannot  be  known  in  any  way. 

To  sum  up,  we  must  say  of  conceptions  in  general,  that 
they  are  complete  only  when  the  attributes  of  the  object 
conceived  are  of  such  number  and  kind  that  they  can  be 
represented  in  consciousness  so  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  to 
Beem  all  present  together;  that  as  the  objects  conceived 
become  larger  and  more  complex,  some  of  the  attributes  first 
thought  of  fade  from  consciousness  before  the  rest  have  been 
represented,  and  the  conception  thus  becomes  imperfect ;  that 
▼hen  the  size,  complexity,  or  discreteness  of  the  object 
conceived  becomes  very  great,  only  a  small  portion  of  its 
attributes  can  be  thought  of  at  once,  and  the  conceptioa 
formed  of  it  thus  becomes  so  inadequate  as  to  be  a  mere  sym- 
hoi ;  that  nevertheless  such  symbolic  conceptions,  which  are 
indispensable  in  general  thinking,  are  legitimate,  provided 
that  by  some  cumulative  or  indirect  process  of  thought,  or  by 
(he  fulfilment  of  predictions  based  on  them,  we  can  assure 
onrsdves  that  they  stand  for  actualities ;  but  that  when  our  < 
Bjmbolic  conceptions  are  such  that  no  cumulative  or  indirecij 
processes  of  thought  can  enable  us  to  ascertain  that  there  ar4| 
corresponding  actualities,  nor  any  predictions  be  made  whos^  j 
fulfilment  can  prove  this,  then  they  are  altogether  vicious  an^i 
iUosiTe,  and  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  pure  fictiona.     / 
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§  10«  And  now  to  consider  the  bearinp^  of  this  general 
tmth  on  our  immediate  topic — Ultimate  Religious  IdeasL 

To  the  primitive  man  sometimes  happen  things  which  are 
ont  of  the  ordinary  course — diseases,  storms^  earthquakes, 
echos,  eclipses.  From  dreams  arises  the  idea  of  a  wandering 
double;  whence  follows  the  belief  that  the  double,  departing 
permanently  at  death,  is  then  a  ghost  Ghosts  thus  become 
assignable  causes  for  strange  occurrences.  The  greater  ghosts 
are  presently  supposed  to  have  extended  spheres  of  action. 
As  men  grow  intelligent  the  conceptions  of  these  minor 
invisible  agencies  merge  into  the  conception  of  a  universal 
invisible  agency;  and  there  result  hypotheses  concerning 
the  origin,  not  of  special  incidents  only,  but  of  things  in 
general. 

A  critical  examination,  however,  will  prove  not  only  that 
no  current  hjrpothesis  is  tenable,  but  also  that  no  tenable 
hypothesis  can  be  framed. 

§  11.  Respecting  the  origin  of  the  Universe  three  ve»*bally 
intelligible  suppositions  may  be  made.  We  may  assert  that  it 
is  self-existent ;  or  that  it  is  self-created ;  or  that  it  is  created 
by  an  external  agency.  Which  of  these  suppositions  is  most 
credible  it  is  not  needful  here  to  inquire.  The  deeper  ques- 
tion, into  which  this  finally  merges,  is,  whether  any  one  of 
them  is  even  conceivable  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Let 
us  successively  test  them. 

When  we  speak  of  a  man  as  self-supporting,  of  an  appa- 
ratus as  self-acting,  or  of  a  tree  as  self-developed,  our  ex- 
pressions, however  inexact,  stand  for  things  that  can  be 
realized  in  thought  with  tolerable  completeness.  Our  con- 
ception of  the  self-development  of  a  tree  is  doubtless 
symbolic.  But  though  we  cannot  really  represent  in  con- 
sciousness the  entire  series  of  complex  changes  through  which 
the  tree  passes,  yet  we  can  thus  represent  the  leading  features 
of  the  series  ;  and  general  experience  teaches  us  that  by  long 
continued  observation  we  could  gain  the  power  to  realize  in 
fihought  a  series  of  changes  more  fully  representing  the  actual 
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that  IB,  we  know  that  our  symbolic  conception  of  self* 
development  can  be  expanded  into  something  like  a  real 
conception ;  and  that  it  expresses,  however  inaccurately,  an 
actual  process  in  nature.  But  when  we  speak  of  self-exist- 
enoe,  and,  helped  by  the  above  analogies,  foim  some  vag^e  sym- 
bolic conception  of  it,  we  delude  ourselves  in  supposing  that 
this  symbolic  conception  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  others.  On 
joining  the  word  ^If  to  the  word  existence ^  the  force  of 
association  makes  us  believe  we  have  a  thought  like  that 
suggested  by  the  compound  word  self-acting.  An  endeavour 
to  expand  this  symbolic  conception,  however,  will  undeceive 
us.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  by  self-existence 

we  especially  mean,  an  existence  independent  of  any  other — 
not  produced  by  any  other :  the  assertion  of  self-existence 
simply  an  indirect  *^QTi»al  ^^  ^rftftfa'nn  In  thus  excluding  th 
idea  of  any  antecedent  cause,  we  necessarily  exclude  the  idea 
of  a  beginning ;  for  to  admit  the  idea  of  a  beginning — to 
admit  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  existence  had  not  com- 
menced— ^is  to  admit  that  its  commencement  was  determin< 
by  something,  or  was  caused ;  which  is  a  contradiction.  Self- 
existence,  therefore,  necessarily  means  existence  without  a 
beginning;  and  to  form  a  conception  of  self-existence  is  to 
form  a  conception  of  AYJ^t^nrA  ttntHnnt  i^  T^flg'^nT^ing      Xow  by 

no  mental  effort  can  we  do  this.  To  conceive  existence 
through  infinite  past-time,  implies  the  conception  of  infinite 
past-time,  which  is  an  impossibility*  To  this  let  us  add, 

that  even  were  self-existence  conceivable,  it  would  not  in  any 
sense  be  an  explanation  of  the  Universe.  No  one  will  say 
that  the  existence  of  an  object  at  the  present  moment  is 
made  easier  to  understand  by  the  discovery  that  it  existed  an 
hour  ago,  or  a  day  ago,  or  a  year  ago ;  and  if  its  existenoe 
now  is  not  made  in  the  least  degree  more  comprehensible  by 
its  existence  during  some  previous  finite  period  of  time,  then 
no  accumulation  of  such  finite  periods,  even  could  we  extend 
them  to  an  infinite  period,  would  make  it  more  comprehensibla 
ThoB  the  Atheistic  theory  is  not  only  absolutely  unthinkable, 
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bnty  even  if  it  were  tliinkable,  wotdd  not  be  a  solution.  The 
assertion  tliat  the  Universe  is  self-existent  does  not  really  carry 
OS  a  step  beyond  the  cognition  of  its  present  existence ;  and 
•o  leaves  us  with  a  mere  re-statement  of  the  mystery. 
/)  X  The  hypothesis  of  self-creation,  which  practically  amounts 
'  lo  what  is  called  Pantheism,  is  similarly  incapable  of  being 
represented  in  thought.  Certain  phenomena,  such  as  the 
precipitation  of  invisible  vapour  into  oloud,  aid  us  in  forming 
a  symbolic  conception  of  a  self-evolved  Universe ;  and  there 
are  not  wanting  indications  in  the  heavens,  and  on  the  earth« 
which  help  us  to  render  this  conception  tolerably  definite. 
But  while  the  succession  of  phases  through  which  the 
Universe  has  passed  in  reaching  its  present  form,  may 
perhaps  be  comprehended  as  in  a  sense  self-determined ;  yet 
the  impossibility  of  expanding  our  symbolic  conception  of  self- 
creation  into  a  real  conception,  remains  as  complete  as  ever. 
I  Really  to  conceive  self-creation,  is  to  conceive  potential 
existence  passing  into  actual  existence  by  some  inherent 
necessity  ;    which   we   cannot   do.  We   cannot    form 

any  idea  of  a  potential  existence  of  the  universe,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  actual  existence.  If  represented  in 
I  thought  at  all,  potential  existence  must  be  represented  as 
Mtnethingy  that  is  as  an  actual  existence ,  to  suppose  that  it 
can  be  represented  as  nothing,  involves  two  absurdities — 
that  nothing  is  more  than  a  negation,  and  can  be  positively 
represented  in  thought;  and  that  one  nothing  is  distinguished 
fi-om  all  other  nothings  by  its  power  to  develope  into  some- 
thing. Nor  is  this  all.  We  have  no  state  of  conscious- 
ness answering  to  the  words — an  inherent  necessity  by  which 
potential  existence  became  actual  existence.  To  render  them 
into  thought,  existence,  having  for  an  indefinite  period  re< 
mained  in  one  form,  must  be  conceived  as  passing  without 
any  external  or  additional  impulse,  into  another  form ;  and 
itliis  involves  the  idea  of  a  change  without  a  cause — a  thing 
|of  which  no  idea  is  possible.  Thus  the  terms  of  this  hj'po- 
thesis  do  not  stand  for  real  thoughts ;  but  merely  suggest  the 
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VBgnetfe  BjnboiB  incapable  of  any  interpretation.  More- 

over,  erai  were  it  true  that  potential  existence  is  conceivablo 
as  a  difibieat  thing  from  actual  existence;  and  that  the  transi« 
tion  from  the  one  to  the  other  can  be  mentally  realized  as  a 
self-determined  change ;  we  should  still  be  no  forwarder :  the 
problem  would  simply  be  removed  a  step  back.  For  whence 
|Uie  potential  existence  ?  This  would  just  as  much  requiro 
aoooonting  for  as  actual  existence ;  and  just  the  same  difficul- 
ties would  meet  us.  Bespeeting  the  origin  of  such  a  latent 
power,  no  other  suppositions  could  be  made  than  those  above 
named — aeLT-existence,  self-creationy  creation  by  external 
agency.  The  self-existence  of  a  potential  universo  is  no 
more  conceiTaUe  than  we  have  found  the  self-existence  of  the 
actual  universe  to  be.  The  self*creation  of  such  a  potential 
universe  would  involve  over  again  the  difficulties  here 
stated — ^would  imply  behind  this  potential  universe  a  more 
remote  potentiality ;  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  series,  leaving 
ns  at  last  no  forwarder  than  at  first  While  to  assign  as  the 
source  of  tUs  potential  universe  an  external  agency,  would  be 
to  introduce  the  notion  of  a  potential  imiverse  for  J\f>  purpose 
whatever. 

lliere  remains  to  be  examined  the  oommonly-receivbd  or 
thfiistio  hypothesiB — creation  by  external  agency.  Alike  in 
ike  rudest  creeds  and  in  the  cosmogony  long  current  among 
surselves,  it  is  assumed  that  the  genesis  of  the  Heavens  and 
the  Earth  is  eflEected  somewhat  after  the  manner  in  which  a 
workman  shapes  a  piece  of  furniture.  And  this  assumption 
is  made  not  by  theologians  only,  but  by  the  immense  majority 
of  philoeophers,  past  and  present  Equally  in  the  writings  of 
Plato,  and  in  those  of  not  a  few  living  men  of  science,  we 
find  it  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the 
process  of  creation  and  the  process  of  manu&cture.  Now 

b  the  first  place,  not  only  is  this  conception  one  that  cannot 
by  any  cumulative  process  of  thought,  or  the  fulfilment  of 
predictions  based  on  it,  be  shown  to  answer  to  anything 
ftctual ;  and  not  only  is  it  that  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence 
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respecting  the  process  of  creatioiii  we  haye  no  proof  of  corre» 
spondence  even  between  this  limited  conception  and  some 
limited  portion  of  the  fact ;  but  it  is  that  the  conception 
is  not  even  consistent  with  itself — cannot  be  realized  in 
thought,  when  all  its  assumptions  are  granted.    Though  it  is 
true  that  the  prooeedingB  of  a  huinan  artificer  may  yaguely 
symbolize  to  us  a  method  after  which  the  Uniyerse  might  be 
shaped,  yet  they  do  not  help  us  to  comprehend  the  real 
mystery ;  namely,  the  origin  of  the  material  of  which  the 
Uniyerse  consists.     The  artizan  does  not  make  the  iron,  wood» 
or  stone,  he  uses ;  but  merely  fashions  and  combines  theuL 
J£  we  suppose  suns,  and  planets,  and  satellites,  and  all  they 
contain  to  haye  been  similarly  formed  by  a  ''  Great  Artificer," 
we  suppose  merely  that  certain  pre-existing  elements  were 
thus  put  into  their  present  arrangement.    But  whence  the 
pre-existing  elements  ?    The  comparison  helps  us  not  in  the 
least  to  xmderstand  that ;  and  unless  it  helps  us  to  understand 
that,  it  is  worthless.    The  production  of  matter  out  of  nothing 
is  the  real  mystery,  which  neither  this  simile  nor  any  other 
enables  uq  to  conceiye ;  and  a  simile  which  does  not  enable  us 
to  conceiye  this,  may  just  as  well  be  dispensed  with.  Still 

more  manifest  does  the  insufficiency  of  this  theory  of  creation 
become,  when  we  tiun  from  material  objects  to  that  which 
contains  them — ^when  instead  of  matter  we  contemplate  space. 
Did  there  exist  nothing  but  an  immeasurable  yoid,  explanation 
would  be  needed  as  much  as  now.  There  would  still  arise  the 
question — ^how  came  it  so  P  If  the  theory  of  creation  by  ex* 
tcmal  agency  were  an  adequate  one,  it  would  supply  an 
'  Answer ;  and  its  answer  would  be— space  was  made  in  the  same 
<nanner  that  matter  was  made.  But  the  impossibility  of  con* 
flying  this  is  so  manifest,  that  no  one  dares  to  assert  it.  For 
if  space  was  created,  it  must  haye  been  preyiously  non-existent, 
llie  non-existence  of  space  cannot,  howeyer,  by  any  mental 
iefibrt  be  imagined.  It  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  truths  that 
the  idea  of  space  as  surrounding  us  on  all  sides,  is  not  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  got  rid  of— not  only  are  we  compelled  to  think  of 
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ipaoe  as  now  eTerywIiere  present,  but  we  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive  its  absence  either  in  the  past  or  the  future.  And  if  the 
ii0a-ezJ6tenoe  of  space  is  absolutely  inconceivabley  then,  neces« 
laiily,  its  creation  is  absolutely  inconceiyable.  Lastly^ 

even  supposing  that  the  genesis  of  the  Universe  could  really 
be  represented  in  thought  as  the  result  of  an  external  agency, 
ihe  mystery  would  be  as  great  as  ever ;  for  there  would  still 
triso  the  question — ^how  came  there  to  be  an  external  agency  ? 
To  account  for  this  only  the  same  three  hypotheses  are  possible 
— sdf-existence,  self-creation,  and  creation  by  external  agency. 
Of  these  the  last  is  useless :  it  commits  us  to  an  infinite  series 
of  soch  agencies,  and  even  then  leaves  us  where  we  were.    By 
the  second  we  are  practically  involved  in  the  same  predica- 
ment ;  since,  as  already  shown,  self-creation  implies  an  infinite 
series  of  potential  existences.    We  are  obliged  therefore  to  fall 
back  upon  the  first,  which  is  the  one  commonly  accepted  and 
commonly  supposed  to  be  satisfactory.    Those  who  cannot 
{conceive  a  self-existent  universe ;  and  who  therefore  assume 
la  creator  as  the  source  of  the  universe ;  take  for  granted  that 
jthoy   can  conceive  a   self-existent  creator.      Hie  mystery 
which  they  recognize  in  this  great  iact  surrounding  them  on 
every  side,  they  transfer  to  an  alleged  source  of  this  great 
fact ;  and  then  suppose  that  they  have  solved  the  mystery. 
But  they  delude  themselves.     As  was  proved  at  the  outset  of 
the  argument,  self-existence  is  rigorously  inconceivable ;  and 
this  holds  true  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  object  of  which 
it  is  predicated.     Whoever  agrees  that  the  atheistic  hj'po- 
ihesis  is  untenable  because  it  involves  the  impossible  idea  of 
self-existence,  must  perforce  admit  that  the  theistic  hypo- 
thesis is  untenable  if  it  contains  the  same  impossible  idea. 

Thus  these  three  different  suppositions  respecting  the  origin 
of  things,  verbally  intelligible  though  they  are,  and  severaJly 
seeming  to  their  respective  adherents  quite  rational,  turn  out, 
when  critically  examined,  to  be  Kterally  unthinkable.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  probability,  or  credibility,  but  of  conceiv- 
abilily.     Experiment  proves  that  the  elements  of  these  hypo- 
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theses  oaxmot  even  be  put  together  in  conscioiuiiees ;  and 
we  can  entertain  them  only  as  we  entertain  such  pseud-ideas 
us  a  square  fluid  and  a  moral  substance — only  by  abstaining 
from  the  endeaTOur  to  render  them  into  actual  thoughts. 
C)i,  reverting  to  our  original  mode  of  statement,  we  may  say 
thst  they  severally' inyolre  symbolio  conceptions  of  the  illegiti* 
mate  and  illusive  kind.  Differing  so  widely  as  they  seem  to 
doy  the  atheistic,  the  pantheistic,  and  the  theistic  hypotheses 
contain  the  same  ultimate  element.  Ijb  is  impossible  to  avoid 
making  the  assumption  of  self-existence  somewhere;  and 
whether  that  assumption  be  made  nakedly,  or  under  compli- 
cated disguises,  it  is  equally  vicious,  equally  unthinkable.  Be 
it  a  fragment  of  matter,  or  some  femcied  potential  form  of 
matter,  or  some  more  remote  and  still  less  imaginable  cause, 
uur  conception  of  its  self-existence  can  be  formed  only  by 
joining  with  it  the  notion  of  unlimited  duration  through  past 
time.  And  as  unlimited  duration  is  inconceivable,  all  those 
formal  ideas  into  which  it  enters  are  inconoeiTable ;  and  indeed, 
if  such  an  expression  is  allowable,  are  the  more  inconceivable 
in  proportion  as  the  other  dements  of  the  ideas  are  indefinite. 
So  that  in  £ftct,  impossible  as  it  is  to  think  of  the  actual  uni- 
verse as  self-existing,  we  do  but  multiply  impossibilities  of 
thought  by  every  attempt  we  make  to  explain  its  existence. 

^  12.  If  firom  the  orig:in  of  the  Universe  wo  turn  to  its 
nature,  the  like  insurmountable  difiiculties  rise  up  before  ua 
on  all  sides — or  rather,  the  same  difiiculties  under  new  aspects. 
We  find  ourselves  on  the  one  hand  obliged  to  make  certain 
assumptions ;  and  yet  on  theother  hand  we  find  these  assump* 
lions  cannot  be  reprosonted  in  thought. 
')  When  we  inquire  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  various  eff<;ctt 
(produced  upon  our  senses-^when  we  ask  how  there  come  to 
be  in  our  consciousness  impressions  of  sounds,  of  colours,  of 
tastes,  and  of  those  various  attributes  which  wc  ascribe  to 
bodies;  we  are  compelled  to  regard  them  as  the  effects  of 
some  cause.    We  may  stop  short  in  the  belief  that  this  cauM 
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IB  wbat  we  callinatter.  Or  we  may  conclude,  as  some  do,  tliat 
matter  is  only  a  certain  mode  of  manifestation  of  spirit; 
irliich  is  therefore  the  true  cause.  Or,  regarding  matter  and 
spirit  as  proximate  agencies,  we  may  attribute  all  the  changes 
r  wrought  in  our  consciousness  to  immediate  divine  power, 
fiat  be  the  cause  we  assign  what  it  may,  we  are  obliged  to 
•oppose  soffpitf  cause.  And  we  are  not  only  obliged  to  suppose 
lome  cause,  but  also  a  first  cause.  The  matter,  or  spirit,  or 
whaterer  we  assume  to  be  the  agent  producing  on  us  these 
Tarious  impressions,  must  either  be  the  first  cause  of  them  or 
not  If  it  is  the  first  cause,  the  conclusion  is  reached.  If  it 
is  not  the  first  cause,  then  by  implication  there  must  be  a 
cause  behind  it ;  which  thus  becomes  the  real  caiise  of  the 
effect  Manifestly,  however  complicated  the  assumptions,  the 
same  conclusion  must  inevitably  be  reached.  We  cannot! 
think  at  all  about  the  impressions  which  the  external  world 
produces  on.  us,  without  thinking  of  them  as  caused ;  and  we 
camiot  carry  out  an  inquiry  concerning  their  causation,  with- 
cot  inevitably  committing  ourselves  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  | 
First  Cause. 

But  now  if  we  go  a  step  further,  and  ask  what  is  the  nature 
of  this  First  Cause,  we  are  driven  by  an  inexorable  logic  to 
certain  further  conclusions.  Is  the  First  Cause  finite  or  in- 
finite? If  we  say  finite  we  involve  ourselves  in  a  dilemma. 
To  think  of  the  First  Cause  as  finite,  is  to  think  of  it  aa 
limited.  To  think  of  it*as  limited,  necessarily  implies  a  con- 
ception of  something  beyond  its  limits :  it  is  absolutely  im« 
possible  to  conceive  a  thing  as  bounded  without  conceiving  a 
region  surrounding  its  boundaries.  What  now  must  we  say  of 
this  region?  I£  the  First  Cause  13  limited,  and  there -conse- 
quently lies  something  outside  of  it,  this  something  must  have 
no  First  Cause — ^must  be  uncaused.  But  if  we  admit  that  there 
can  be  something  uncaused,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  a  cause 
lor  anything.  If  beyond  that  finite  region  over  which  the  First 
Cause  extends,  there  lies  a  region,  which  we  are  compelled  to 
regard  as  infinite,  over  which  it  does  not  extend — ^if  we  admit 
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that  tliere  is  an  infinite  uncaused  surrounding  the  finite  causeds 
we  tacitly  abanplon  the  hypothesis  of  causationaltogether.  Thua 
it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  First  Cause  as  finite.  Ati<^  if 
it  cannot  be  finite  it  must  be  infinite. 

Another  inference  concerning  the  First  Cause  is  equally 
unavoidable.  It  must  be  independent.  If  it  is  dependent  it 
oannot  be  the  First  Cause;  for  that  must  be  the  First 
Cause  on  which  it  depends.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  it  is 
partially  independent;  since  this  implies  some  necessity  which 
determines  its  partial  depondence,  and  this  necessity,  be  it 
what  it  may,  must  be  a  higher  cause,  or  the  true  First  Cause, 
which  is  a  contradiction.  But  to  think  of  the  First  Cause  as 
totally  independent,  is  to  think  of  it  as  that  which  exists  in 
the  absence  of  all  other  existence  ;  seeing  that  if  the  presence 
of  any  other  existence  is  necessary,  it  must  be  partially  de- 
{jendent  on  that  other  existence,  and  so  cannot  be  the  First 
Cau£e.  Not  only  however  must  the  First  Cause  be  a  form  of 
being  which  has  no  necessary  relation  to  any  other  form  of 
bemg,  but  it  can  have  no  necessary  relation  within  itself, 
lliere  can  be  nothing  in  it  which  determines  change,  and  yet 
nothmg  wldch  prevents  change.  For  if  it  contains  something 
v'hich  imposes  such  necessities  or  restraints,  this  something 
must  be  a  cause  higher  than  the  First  Cause,  which  is  absiud. 
Thus  the  First  Cause  must  be  in  every  sense  perfect,  complete, 
total :  including  within  itself  all  power,  and  transcending  all 
law.     Or  to  use  the  established  word,  it  must  be  absolute. 

/  Here  theu  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Universe,  we  seem 
committed  to  certain  unavoidable  conclusions.  The  objects 
and  actions  surrounding  us,  not  less  than  the  phenomena  of 

I  our  own  consciousness,  compel  us  to  ask  a  cause ;  in  our  search 
for  a  cause,  we  discover  no  resting  place  until  we  arrive  at  the 
hypothesis  of  a  First  Cause  ;  and  we  have  no  alternative  but 
to  regard  this  First  Cause  as  Infinite  and  Absolute.  These 
are  inferences  forced  upon,  us  by  arguments  from  which  there 
appears  no  escape.  It  is  hardly  needful  however  to  show 
those  who  have  followed  thus  &r,  how  illusive  are  theee 
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refiBonings  and  their  results.  But  tliat  it  wouid  tax  the 
reader's  patience  to  no  purpose,  it  might  easily  be  pioyed 
that  the  materials  of  which  the  argument  is  built,  equally 
with  the  conclusions  based  on  them,  are  merely  symbolic  con- 
ceptions  of  the  illegitimate  order.  Instead,  howeyer,  of  re* 
peating  the  disproof  used  above,  it  wiU  be  desirable  to  pursue 
another  method ;  showing  the  fallacy  of  these  conclusions  by 
disclosing  their  mutual  contradictions. 

Here  I  cannot  do  better  than  avail  myself  of  the  demonstra- 
tion which  Mr  Mansel,  carrying  out  in  detail  the  doctrine  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  has  given  in  lus  "  Limits  of  Religious 
Thought.*'  And  I  gladly  do  this,  not  only  because  his  mode 
of  presentation  cannot  be  improved,  but  also  because,  writing 
as  he  does  in  defence  of  the  current  Theology,  lus  reasonings 
will  be  the  more  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  readers. 

S  13.  Having  given  preliminary  definitions  of  the  First 
Cause,  of  the  Infinite,  and  of  the  Absolute,  Mr  Mansel  says : — 

"But  these  three  conceptions,  the  Cause,  the  Absolute,  the 
Infinite,  all  equally  indispensable,  do  they  not  imply  contra- 
diction to  each  other,  when  viewed  in  conjunction,  as  attributes 
of  one  and  the  same  Being  P  A  Cause  cannot,  as  such,  be 
absolute :  the  Absolute  cannot,  as  such,  be  a  cause.  The  cause, 
as  such,  exists  only  in  relation  to  its  effect :  the  cause  is  a 
cause  of  the  effect ;  the  effect  is  an  effect  of  the  cause.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  conception  of  the  Absolute  implies  a  possi- 
ble existence  out  of  aU  relation.  We  attempt  to  escape  from 
this  apparent  contradiction,  by  introducing  the  idea  of  succes* 
Am  in  time.  The  Absolute  exists  first  by  itself,  and  after* 
waids  becomes  a  Cause.  But  here  we  are  checked  by  the 
third  conception,  that  of  the  Infinite.  How  can  the  Infinite 
hcoome  that  which  it  was  not  from  the  first  P  If  Causation  is 
fl  possible  mode  of  existence,  that  which  exists  without  causing 
is  not  infinite ;  that  which  becomes  a  cause  has  passed  beyond 
its  former  limits.'*        ♦        •        • 

^^Supposiug  the  Absolute  to  become  a  cause,  it  wUl  follow 
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Qiat  it  operates  by  means  of  freewill  and  consdousness.  For 
a  necessary  cause  cannot  be  conceiyed  as  absolute  and  infinite. 
If  necessitated  by  something  beyond  itself,  it  is  thereby  limit- 
ed by  a  superior  power ;  and  if  necessitated  by  itself,  it  has  in 
its  own  nature  a  necessary  relation  to  its  effect.  The  act  of 
causation  must  therefore  be  Toluntary ;  and  Tolition  is  only 
possible  in  a  conscious  being.  But  consciousness  again  is 
only  conceivable  as  a  relation.  There  must  be  a  conscious 
subject,  and  an  object  of  which  he  is  conscious.  The  subject 
is  a  subject  to  the  object ;  the  object  is  an  object  to  the  sub* 
ject ;  and  neither  can  exist  by  itself  as  the  absolute.  This 
difficulty,  again,  may  be  for  the  moment  evaded,  by  distin- 
guishing between  the  absolute  as  related  to  another  and  the 
absolute  as  related  to  itself.  The  Absolute,  it  may  be  said, 
may  possibly  be  conscious,  provided  it  is  only  conscious  of  it- 
self. But  this  alternative  is,  in  ultimate  analysis,  no  less  self- 
destructive  than  the  other.  For  the  object  of  consciousness, 
whether  a  mode  of  the  subject's  existence  or  not,  is  either 
created  in  and  by  the  act  of  consciousness,  or  has  an  existence 
independent  of  it.  In  the  former  case,  the  object  dcp^ids 
upon  the  subject,  and  the  subject  alone  is  the  true  absolute. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  subject  depends  upon  the  object,  and 
the  object  alone  is  the  true  absolute.  Or  if  we  attempt  a  third 
hypothesis,  and  maintain  that  each  exists  independently  of  the 
other,  we  have  no  absolute  at  all,  but  only  a  pair  of  relatives; 
for  coexistence,  whether  in  consciousness  or  not,  is  itself  a 
relation.'' 

*'  The  corollary  from  this  reasoning  is  obvious.  Not  only 
is  the  Absolute,  as  conceived,  incapable  of  a  necessary  relation 
to  anything  else ;  but  it  is  also  incapable  of  containing,  by 
the  constitution  of  its  own  nature,  an  essential  relation  with- 
in itself;  as  a  whole,  for  instance,  composed  of  parts,  or  as  a 
substance  consisting  of  attributes,  or  as  a  conscious  subject 
ia  antithesis  to  an  object.  For  if  there  is  in  the  absolute  any 
principle  of  unity,  distinct  from  the  mere  accumulation  of 
ports  or  attributes,  this  principle  alone  is  the  true  absolute 
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it,  an  the  othor  hand,  there  is  no  such  principle,  then  there  is 
no  absolate  at  all,  but  only  a  plurality  of  relatives.  The 
tlmoet  nnanimous  voice  of  philosophy,  in  pronouncing  that 
tb9  absolute  is  both  one  and  simple,  must  be  accepted  as  the 
voice  of  reoson  also,  so  far  as  reason  has  any  voice  in  the 
matlOT.  But  this  absolute  unity,  as  indifferent  and  contain- 
ing no  attributes,  can  neither  be  distingmshed  from  the  multi« 
plicity  of  finite  beings  by  any  characteristic  feature,  nor  be 
identified  with  them  in  their  multiplicity.  Thus  we  are  land- 
ed in  an  inextricable  dilenmia.  The  Absolute  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  oonscious,  neither  can  it  be  conceived  as  unconscious: 
it  cannot  be  conceived  as  complex,  neither  can  it  be  conceived 
as  simple :  it  cannot  be  conceived  by  difference,  neither  can  it 
be  conceived  by  the  absence  of  difference :  it  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  the  universe,  neither  can  it  be  distinguished  from 
it  The  One  and  the  Many,  regarded  as  the  beginning  of 
existence,  are  thus  alike  incomprehensible.'' 

''The  fondamental  conceptions  of  Rational  Theology  being 
thus  aelf-destmctive,  wo  may  naturally  expect  to  find  the  same 
SQtagonism  manifested  in  their  special  applications.  *  «  ^ 
How,  for  example,  can  Infinite  Power  be  able  to  do  all  things, 
and  yet  Infinite  Qoodness  be  unable  to  do  evil  ?  How  can  In- 
finite Justice  exact  the  utmost  penalty  for  every  sin,  and  yet 
Infinite  Mercy  pardon  the  sinner  P  How  can  Infinite  Wisdom 
know  all  that  ia  to  come,  and  yet  Infinite  Freedom  be  at  liberty 
to  do  or  to  forbear  P  How  is  the  existence  of  Evil  compatible 
with  that  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being ;  for  if  he  wills  it,  he 
is  not  infinitely  good;  and  if  he  wills  it  not,  his  will  is 
thwarted  and  his  sphere  of  action  limited  P  "    *    *    * 

"  Let  us,  however,  suppose  for  an  instant  that  these  difficul* 
ties  are  surmounted,  and  the  existence  of  the  Absolute  securely 
established  on  the  testimony  of  reason.  Still  we  have  not 
socoeeded  in  reconciling  this  idea  with  that  of  a  Cause  :  we 
have  done  nothing  towards  explaining  how  the  absolute  can 
gire  rise  to  the  rdative,  the  infinite  to  the  finite.  If  the  con- 
dition of  causal  activity  is  a  higher  state  than  that  of  qui- 
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escenoei  ihe  Abeolute,  whether  acting  yoluntarily  or  iiivolua* 
tarily,  has  passed  from  a  condition  of  comparative  imperfection 
to  one  of  comparative  perfection  ;  and  therefore  was  not 
originally  perfect.  If  the  state  of  activity  is  an  inferior  state 
to  that  of  quiesf^ence,  the  Ahsolute,  in  becoming  a  causCi  has 
lost  its  original  perfection.  There  remains  only  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  two  states  are  equal,  and  the  act  of  creation  one  of 
complete  indifference.  But  this  supposition  annihilates  the 
onity  of  the  absolute,  or  it  annihilates  itself.  If  the  act  of 
creation  is  real,  and  yet  indifferent,  we  must  admit  the  possi* 
bility  of  two  conceptions  of  the  absolute,  the  one  as  productive, 
the  other  as  non-productive.  If  the  act  is  not  real,  the  sup- 
position itself  vanishes."     «     •    • 

"  Again,  how  can  the  relative  be  conceived  as  coming  into 
being  P  If  it  is  a  distinct  reality  from  the  absolute,  it  must  be 
conceived  as  passing  from  non-existence  into  existence.  But 
to  conceive  an  object  as  non-existont,  is  again  a  self-contradic- 
tion ;  for  that  which  is  conceived  exists,  as  an  object  of  thought, 
in  and  by  that  conception.  We  may  abstain  from  thinking  of 
an  object  at  all ;  but,  if  we  think  of  it,  we  cannot  but  think  of 
it  as  existing.  It  is  possible  at  one  time  not  to  think  of  an 
object  at  all,  and  at  another  to  think  of  it  as  already  in  being ; 
but  to  think  of  it  in  the  act  of  becoming,  in  the  progress  from 
not  being  into  being,  is  to  think  that  which,  in  the  very 
thought,  annihilates  itself."  •  •  • 

"  To  sum  up  briefly  this  portion  of  my  argument.  The 
conception  of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite,  from  whatever  side  we 
view  it,  appears  encompassed  with  contradictions.  There  is 
a  contradiction  in  supposing  such  an  object  to  exist,  whether 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  others ;  and  there  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  supposing  it  not  to  exist.  There  is  a  contradiction  in 
concisiving  it  as  one ;  and  there  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiv- 
ing it  as  many.  There  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  as 
personal ;  and  there  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  as  im« 
personaL  It  cannot,  without  contradiction,  be  represented  as 
active ;  nor,  without  equal  contradiction,  be  represented  as 
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inactive.     It  cannot  be  oonceiyed  as  the  sum  of  all  exiatonoe; 
nor  yet  can  it  be  conceived  as  a  part  only  of  that  sum/' 

S  14.  And  now  what  is  the  bearing  of  these  results  on  the 
question  before  us  ?  Our  examination  of  Ultimate  Religious 
Ideas  has  be<^  carried  on  with  the  view  of  making  manifest 
lome  fundamental  yerity  contained  in  them.  Thus  far  how- 
6?er  wo  have  arrived  at  negative  conclusions  only.  Criti- 
cising the  essential  conceptions  involved  in  the  different 
oidera  of  beliefs,  we  find  no  one  of  them  to  be  logically 
defensible.  Passing  over  the  consideration  of  credibility,  and 
jconfining  ourselves  to  that  of  conoeivability,  we  see  that 
■Atheism^  PontheiBm,  and  Theism,  when  rigorously  analysed, 
severally  prove  to  be  absolutely  imthinkable.  Instead  of 
I  disclosing  a  fundamental  verity  existing  in  each,  our  invest- 
igation seems  rather  to  have  shown  that  there  is  no  fund- 
amental verity  contained  in  any.  To  carry  away  this 
conclusion,  however,  would  be  a  fatal  error;  as  we  shall 
shortly  see. 

Leaving  out  the  accompanying  moral  code,  which  is  in  all 
cases  &  snpplementary  growth,  a  religious  creed  is  definable 
M  a  t.liPiary  .of  original  causation.  By  the  lowest  savages 
the  genesis  of  things  is  not  inquired  about :  anomalous  ap- 
pearances alone  raise  the  question  of  agency.  But  be  it  in 
the  primitive  Ghost-theory  which  assumes  a  human  person- 
ality behind  each  unusual  phenomenon ;  be  it  in  Polytheism, 
in  which  these  personalities  are  partially  generalized ;  be  it 
in  Monotheism,  in  which  they  are  wholly  generalized ;  or  be 
it  in  Pantheism,  in  which  the  generalized  personality  becomris 
one  with  the  phenomena;  we  equally  iind  an  hypothesis 
which  is  supposed  to  render  the  Universe  comprehensible* 
Nay,  even  that  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  negation 
of  all  Religion  —  even  positive  Atheism,  comes  within  the 
definition ;  for  it,  too,  in  asserting  the  self-existence  of  Space, 
Matter,  and  Motion,  which  it  regards  as  adequate  causes  of 
every  appearance,  propounds  an  d  priori  theory  from  which 
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it  holds  the  facts  to  be  deducible.  Now  every  theory  tacitly 
\  asserts  two  things :  firstly,  that  there  is  something  to  be 
explained ;  secondly,  that  such  and  such  is  the  explanation 
Hence,  however  widely  different  speculators  may  disagree  in 
the  solutions  they  give  of  the  same  problem ;  yet  by  implica« 
j  tion  they  agree  that  there  is  a  problem  to  be  solved.  Here 
then  is  an  element  which  all  creeds  have  in  common  Beli* 
gions  diametrically  opposed  in  their  overt  dogmas,  are 
yet  perfectly  at  one  in  the  tacit  conviction  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  world  with  all  it  contains  and  all  which  surrounds 
it,  is  a  mystery  ever  pressing  for  interpretation.  On  this 
point,  if  on  no  other,  there  is  entire  unanimity. 

Thus  we  come  within  sight  of  that  which  we  seek.  In  the 
last  chapter,  reasons  were  given  for  inferring  that  human 
beliefs  in  general,  and  especially  the  perennial  ones,  contain, 
under  whatever  disguises  of  error,  some  soul  of  truth ;  and 
here  we  have  arrived  at  a  truth  underlying  even  the  grossest 
superstitions.  We  saw  further  that  this  soul  of  truth  was 
most  likely  to  be  some  constituent  common  to  conflicting 
opinions  of  the  same  order;  and  here  we  have  a  constituent 
which  may  be  claimed  alike  by  all  religions.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  this  soul  of  truth  would  almost  certainly  be  more 
abstract  than  any  of  the  beliefs  involving  it ;  and  the  truth 
we  have  arrived  at  is  one  exceeding  in  abstractness  the  most 
abstract  religious  doctrines.  In  every  respect,  therefore,  our 
conclusion  answers  to  the  requirements.  It  has  all  the 
characteristics  which  we  inferred  must  belong  to  that  funda- 
mental verity  expressed  by  religions  in  general. 

That  this  is  the  vital  element  in  all  religions  is  further 
pix) ved  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  element  which  not  only  survives 
every  change,  but  grows  more  distinct  the  more  highly  the 
religion  is  developed.  Aboriginal  creeds,  though  pervaded 
by  the  idea  of  personal  agencies  which  are  usually  unseen, 
yet  conceive  these  agencies  under  perfectly  concrete  and 
ordinary  forms — class  them  with  the  visible  agencies  of  men 
and  animals ;  and  so  hide  a  vague  perception  of  mystery  m 
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iiflguifles  as  nnmysterious  as  possible.  The  Polytheistic  oon* 
ceptions  in  their  adTanced  phases,  represent  the  presiding 
peraonalities  in  greatly  idealized  shapes,  existing  in  a  remote 
legion,  working  in  subtle  ways,  and  communicating  with  men 
by  omens  or  through  inspired  persons ;  that  is,  the  ultimate 
causes  of  things  are  regarded  as  less  familiar  and  compre- 
hensible. The  growth  of  a  Monotheistic  faith,  accompanied 
as  it  is  by  a  denial  of  those  beliefs  in  which  the  divine  nature 
is  asomilated  to  the  human  in  all  its  lower  propensities,  shows 
us  a  farther  step  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  however  imper- 
feotly  this  higher  faith  is  at  first  realized,  we  yet  see  in  altars 
'*  to  the  unknown  and  unknowable  God,''  and  in  the  worship 
of  a  Ood  that  cannot  by  any  searching  be  found  out,  that 
there  is  a  clearer  recognition  of  the  inscrutableness  of  creation. 
Further  developments  of  theology,  ending  in  such  assertions 
as  that ''  a  God  understood  would  be  no  God  at  all,"  and  '*  to 
think  that  Gbd  is,  as  we  can  think  him  to  be,  is  blasphemy,'' 
exhibit  this  recognition  still  more  distinctly ;  and  it  pervades 
all  the  cultivated  theology  of  the  present  day.  Thus  while 
other  constituents  of  religious  creeds  one  by  one  drop  away, 
this  remliins  and  grows  even  more  manifest ;  and  so  is  shown 
to  be  the  essential  constituent. 

Nor  does  the  evidence  end  here.  Not  only  is  the  omni- 
presence of  something  which  passes  comprehension,  that  most 
tbstract  belief  which  ia  common  to  all  religions,  which  be- 
comes the  more  distinct  in  proportion  as  they  develope,  and 
which  remains  after  their  discordant  elements  have  been 
mutually  cancelled ;  but  it  is  that  belief  which  the  most  un- 
sparing criticism  of  each  leaves  unquestionable — or  rather 
makes  ever  clearer.  It  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most 
inexorable  logic ;  but  on  the  contrary  is  a  belief  which  the 
most  inexorable  logic  shows  to  be  more  profoundly  true  than 
any  religion  supposes.  For  every  religion,  setting  out  though 
it  does  with  the  tacit  assertion  of  a  mystery,  forthwith  pro- 
ceeds to  give  some  solution  of  this  mysD^ry ;  and  so  asserts 
that  it  is  not  a  mystery  passing  human  comprehension.    But 
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aa  examination  of  the  aolutions  they  seTerally  propound, 
shows  them  to  be  imiformly  inyalid.  The  analysis  of  every 
possible  hypothesis  proves,  not  simply  that  no  hypothesis  is 
sufficient,  but  that  no  hypothesis  is  even  thinkable.  And 
thus  the  mystery  which  all  religions  recognize,  turns  out  to 
be  a  far  more  transcendent  mystery  than  any  of  them  suspect 
—not  a  relative,  but  an  absolute  mystery. 
'  Here,  then,  is  an  ultimate  religious  truth  of  the  highest 
possible  certainty— a  truth  in  which  religions  in  general  are 
at  one  with  each  other,  and  with  a  philosophy  antagonistio 
to  their  special  dogmas.  And  this  truth,  respecting  which 
there  is  a  latent  agreement  among  all  mankind  from  the 
fetish- worshipper  to  the  most  stoical  critic  of  human  creeds, 
must  be  the  one  we  seek.  If  Religion  and  Science  are  to  be 
reconciled,  the  basis  of  reconciliation  must  be  this  deepest, 
widest,  and  most  certain  of  all  facts — ^that  the  Power  which 
tihe  Universe  manifests  to  us  is  utterly  insorutable. 
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1 16.  What  are  Space  and  Tbne  P  Two  hypotheaeB  are 
eorrent  Tespecting  them :  the  one  that  they  are  ohjectiyey  and 
the  other  that  they  are  subjectiTe— the  one  that  they  are 
external  to,  and  independent  of,  ouraelyes,  the  other  thai 
they  are  internal,  and  appertain  to  onr  own  conBciousness. 
Let  us  aee  what  becomee  of  these  hypotheses  under  analysis. 

To  say  that  Space  and  Time  exist  objectively,  is  to  say  that 
they  are  entitiee.  The  assertion  that  they  are  non-entities  is 
self-destructive :  non*entities  are  non-existences;  and  to  allege 
that  non-existences  exist  objectively,  is  a  contradiction  in 
tenns.  Moreover,  to  deny  that  Space  and  Time  are  things, 
snd  so  by  implication  to  call  them  nothings,  involves  tiie 
absordity  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  nothing.  Neither  can 
they  be  regarded  as  attributes  of  some  entity ;  seeing,  not 
only  that  it  is  impossible  really  to  conceive  any  entity  of 
which  they  are  attributes,  but  seeing  further  that  we  cannot 
think  of  them  as  disappearing,  even  if  everything  else  disap- 
peared ;  whereas  attributes  necessarily  disappear  along  with 
the  entities  they  belong  to.  Thus  as  Space  and  Time  cannot 
be  either  non-entities,  nor  the  attributes  of  entities,  we  have 
no  choice  but  consider  them  as  entities.  But  while,  on 

the  hypothesis  of  their  objectivity,  Space  and  Time  must  be 
rlnwod  as  things,  we  find,  on  experiment,  that  to  represent 
them  in  thought  as  things  is  impossible.  To  be  conceived 
at  all,  a  thing  must  be  conceived  as  having  attributes.    We 
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can  distingoisli  sometLing  from  nothing,  only  by  the  power 
which  the  something  has  to  act  on  our  consciousness;  the 
seyeral  affections  it  produces  on  our  consciousness  (or  else  the 
hypothetical  causes  of  them),  we  attribute  to  it,  and  call 
its  attributes;  and  the  absence  of  these  attributes  is  the 
absence  of  the  terms  in  which  the  something  is  conceiyed, 
and  involves  the  absence  of  a  conception.  What  now  are  the 
attributes  of  Space  P  The  only  one  which  it  is  possible  for  a 
moment  to  think  of  as  belonging  to  it,  is  that  of  extension ; 
and  to  credit  it  with  this  implies  a  confusion  of  thought. 
For  extension  and  Space  are  convertible  terms :  by  extension, 
as  we  ascribe  it  to  smrounding  objects,  we  mean  occupancy 
of  Space ;  and  thus  to  say  that  Space  is  extended,  is  to  say 
that  Space  occupies  Space.  How  we  are  similarly  unable 
to  assign  any  attribute  to  Time,  scarcely  needs  pointing 
out.  Nor  are  Time  and  Space  imthinkable  as  entities 

only  from  the  absence  of  attributes ;  there  is  another  peculi- 
arity, familiar  to  readers  of  metaphysics,  which  equally  ex- 
eludes  them  from  the  category.  All  entities  which  we  actually 
know  as  such,  are  limited ;  and  even  if  we  suppose  ourselves 
either  to  know  or  to  be  able  to  conceive  some  unlimited 
entity,  we  of  necessity  in  so  classing  it  positively  separate  it 
from  the  class  of  limited  entities.  But  of  Space  and  Time 
we  cannot  assert  either  limitation  or  the  absence  of  limitation. 
We  find  ourselves  totally  unable  to  fonn  any  mental  image  of 
unbounded  Space ;  and  yet  totally  unable  to  imagine  bounds 
beyond  which  there  is  no  Space.  Similarly  at  the  other 
extreme :  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  a  limit  to  the  divisi- 
bility of  Space ;  yet  equally  impossible  to  tuink  of  its  infinite 
divisibility.  And,  without  stating  them,  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
bbour  under  like  impotencies  in  respect  to  Time.  Thus 

we  cannot  conceive  Space  and  Time  as  entities,  and  are 
equally  disabled  from  conceiving  them  as  either  the  attributes 
of  entities  or  as  non-entities.  We  are  compelled  to  think  ol 
^hem  as  existing ;  and  yet  cannot  bring  them  within  those 
eoaditions  under  whieh  existences  are  represented  in  thought 
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Shall  we  ihea  take  reftige  in  the  Kantian  doctrine  P  ahaU 
we  say  that  Space  and  Time  are  forms  of  the  intellect, — "  d 
prim  laws  or  conditions  of  the  consdons  mind''  ?  To  do  this 
is  to  escape  from  great  difficulties  by  rushing  into  greater. 
The  proposition  with  which  Kant's  philosophy  sets  out, 
verbally  intelligible  though  it  is,  cannot  by  any  effort  be 
rendered  into  thought— cannot  be  interpreted  into  an  idea 
properly  so  called,  but  stands  merely  for  a  pseud-idea.  In 

the  first  place,  to  assert  that  Space  and  Time,  as  we  are  con* 
icioiis  of  them,  are  subjectiye  conditions,  is  by  implication 
to  assert  that  they  are  not  objective  realities :  if  the  Space  \ 
and  Time  present  to  our  minds  belong  to  the  ego,  then  of  j 
neooesrity  they  do  not  belong  to  the  non^ego.  Now  it  is  abso  . 
lately  impossible  to  think  this.  The  very  fetct  on  which 
Kant  bases  his  hypothesis — ^namely  that  our  consciousness  of 
Space  and  Time  cannot  be  suppressed — testifies  as  much ;  for 
that  oonscioiisness  of  Space  and  Time  which  we  cannot  rid 
onrsdyes  of,  is  the  consciousness  of  them  as  existing  ob- 
jectiyely.  It  is  useless  to  reply  that  such  an  inability  must 
meyitably  result  if  they  are  subjective  forms.  The  question 
here  is — ^What  does  consciousness  directiy  testify  P  And  the 
direct  testimony  of  consciousness  is,  that  Time  and  Space  are 
not  within  but  without  the  mind ;  and  so  absolutely  independ* 
ent  of  it  that  they  cannot  be  conceived  to  become  non-existent 
even  were  the  mind  to  become  non-existent.  Besides 

being  positively  unthinkable  in  what  it  tacitiy  denies, 
the  theory  of  Kant  is  equally  unthinkable  in  what  it  openly 
affirms.  It  is  not  simply  that  we  cannot  combine  the  thought 
of  Space  with  the  thought  of  our  own  personality,  and  con- 
template the  one  as  a  property  of  the  other — though  our 
inability  to  do  this  would  prove  the  inconceivableness  of  the 
hypothesis — but  it  is  that  the  hypothesis  carries  in  itself  the 
proof  of  its  own  inconceivableness.  For  if  Space  and  Time 
jire  forms  of  thought,  they  can  never  be  thought  of;  since  it 
j*s  impossible  for  anything  to  be  at  once  the/orm  of  thought 
'and  the  imUUr  of  thought.     That  Space  and  Time  are  ob- 
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jects  of  consciousness,  Kant  emphatically  asserts  by  saying 
that  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  the  consciousness  of  them. 
How  then,  if  they  axeobfccts  of  consciousness,  can  they  at  the 
same  time  be  conditions  of  consciousness  P  If  Space  and  Time 
are  the  conditions  under  which  we  think,  then  when  we  think 
of  Space  and  Time  themselves,  our  thoughts  must  be  unoon«> 
didoned ;  and  if  there  can  thus  be  unconditioned  thoughts, 
^at  becomes  of  the  theory  P 
y^  It  results  therefore  that  Space  and  Time  are  wholly  in- 
comprehensible. The  immediate  knowledge  which  we  seem 
to  have  of  th^n,  proyes,  when  examined,  to  be  total  ignor- 
ance. While  our  belief  in  their  objective  reality  is  in- 
surmountable, we  are  unable  to  give  any  rational  accoimt 
of  it.  And  to  posit  the  alternative  belief  (possible  to  state 
but  impossible  to  realize)  is  merely  to  multiply  irrationali- 
ties. 

§  16.  Were  it  not  for  the  necessities  of  the  argument^  it 
would  be  inexcusable  to  occupy  the  reader's  attention  with 
the  threadbare,  and  yet  unended,  controversy  respecting  the 
divisibility  of  matter.  Matter  is  either  infinitelv  divisible  or 
it  is  not;  no  third  possibility  can  be  named.  Which  of  the 
alternatives  shall  we  accept  P  If  we  say  that  Matter  is  in- 
finitely divisible,  we  commit  ourselves  to  a  supposition  not 
realizable  in  thought.  We  can  bisect  and  re-bisect  a  body, 
and  continually  repeating  the  act  until  we  reduce  its  parts  to 
a  size  no  longer  physically  divisible,  may  then  mentally  con- 
tinue the  process  without  limit.  To  do  this,  however,  is  not 
really  to  conceive  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  but  to  form 
a  symbolic  conception  incapable  of  expansion  into  a  real  one, 
and  not  admitting  of  other  verification.  Really  to  conceive 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  is  mentally  to  follow  out  the 
iivisions  to  infinity ;  and  to  do  this  would  require  infinite 
cime.  On  the  other  hand,  to  assert  that  matter  is  not 
infinitely  divisible,  is  to  assert  that  it  is  reducible  to  parts 
which  no  oonceivable  power  can  divide;  and  this  veiU 
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lappcAtioii  can  no  more  be  represented  in  thought  than  the 
other.  For  each  of  such  ultimate  parts,  did  they  exist,  must 
have  an  under  and  an  upper  suiikce,  a  right  and  a  left  side, 
like  any  larger  fragment.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
its  ddes  so  near  that  no  plane  of  section  can  be  conceiyed  be* 
tveen  them;  and  however  great  be  the  assmned  force  of 
(ohesioUy  it  is  impossible  to  shut  out  the  idea  of  a  greaterr 
ibrce  capable  of  overcoming  it.  So  that  to  himian  intelli« 
gence  the  one  hypothesis  is  no  more  acceptable  than  thf 
other ;  and  yet  the  conclusion  that  one  or  other  must  agree 
with  the  fact,  seems  to  human  inteUigenco  imavoidable. 

Again,  leaving  this  insoluble  question,  let  us  ask  whether 
substance  has,  in  reali^^Miything  like  that  extended  solidity 
which  it  presents  to  our  consciousness.  The  portion  of  space 
occupied  by  a  piece  of  metal,  seems  to  eyes  and  fingers  per- 
fectly filled:  we  perceive  a  homogeneous,  resisting  mass, 
without  any  breach  of  continuity.  Shall  we  then  say  that 
Matter  is  as  actually  solid  as  it  appears  P  Shall  we  say  that 
whether  it  consists  of  an  infinitely  divisible  element  or  of 
ultimate  units  incapable  of  further  division,  its  parts  are 
everywhere  in  actual  contact  P  To  assert  as  much  entangles 
08  in  insuperable  difficulties.  Were  Matter  thiis  absolutely 
•olid,  it  would  be,  what  it  is  not — absolutely  incompressible ; 
nnoe  compressibility,  implying  the  nearer  approach  of  con- 
stituent parts,  is  not  thinkable  unless  there  is  unoccupied 
space  between  the  parts.  Nor  is  this  alL  It  is  an  estab- 
lished mechanical  truth,  that  if  a  body,  moving  at  a  given 
velocity,  strikes  an  equal  body  at  rest  in  such  wise  that  the 
two  move  on  together,  their  joint  velocity  will  be  but  half 
that  of  ihe  strildng  body.  Now  it  is  a  law  of  which  the 
negation  is  inconceivable,  that  in  passing  from  any  one 
degree  of  magnitude  to  any  other,  all  intermediate  degrees 
must  be  passed  through.  Or,  in  the  case  before  us,  a  body 
moving  at  velocity  4,  cannot,  by  collision,  be  reduced  to 
velocity  2,  without  passing  through  all  velocities  between  4 
sad  2.    But  were  Matter  truly  solid — were  its  units  abso 
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lutely  mcompreasible  and  in  absolute  contact — ^this  ''  law  of 
continuity/'  as  it  is  called,  would  be  broken  in  every  case 
of  coUision.  For  when,  of  two  such  imitSy  one  moTing  at 
Telocity  4  strikes  another  at  rest,  the  striking  unit  must  hare 
its  velocity  4  instantaneously  reduced  to  velocity  2;  must 
pass  from  velocity  4  to  velocity  2  without  any  lapse  of  time, 
and  without  passing  through  intermediate  velocities;  must  bo 
moving  with  velocities  4  and  2  at  the  same  instant,  which  it 
impossible. 

The  supposition  that  Matter  is  absolutely  solid  being 
untenable,  there  presents  itself  the  Newtonian  supposition, 
that  it  consists  of  solid  atoms  not  in  contact  but  acting  on 
each  other  by  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  varying  with 
the  distances.  To  assume  this,  however,  merely  shifts  the 
idifficulty :  the  problem  is  simply  transferred  from  the  aggre- 
gated masses  of  matter  to  -these  hypothetical  atoms.  For 
granting  that  Matter,  as  wo  perceive  it,  is  made  up  of  such  dense 
extended  units  surrounded  by  atmospheres  of  force,  the 
question  still  arises — What  is  the  constitution  of  these  units  ? 
Wo  have  no  alternative  but  to  regard  each  of  them  as  a 
small  piece  of  matter.  Looked  at  through  a  mental  micro* 
scope,  each  becomes  a  mass  of  substance  such  as  we  have  just 
been  contemplating.  Exactly  the  same  inquiries  may  be 
made  respecting  the  parts  of  which  each  atom  consists ;  while 
exactly  the  same  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  every  answer. 
And  manifestly,  even  were  the  hypothetical  atom  assumed  to 
consist  of  still  minuter  ones,  the  difficulty  would  re-appear  at 
the  next  step ;  nor  could  it  be  got  rid  of  even  by  an  infinite 
icries  of  such  assumptions. 

Boscovich's  conception  yet  remains  to  us.  Seeing  that 
Matter  could  not,  as  Leibnitz  suggested,  be  composed  of  un« 
extended  monads  (since  the  juxta-position  of  an  infinity  of 
points  having  no  extension,  could  not  produce  that  extension 
which  matter  possesses) ;  and  perceiving  objections  to  the 
view  entertained  by  Newton ;  Boscovich  proposed  an  inter- 
mediate theory,  uniting,  as  he  considered,  the  advantages  o/ 
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both  and  ayoiding  thieir  difficulties.  His  theorj  is,  that  the 
ooDstitiieats  of  Matter  are  centres  of  force — points  without 
dimensionSy  which  attract  and  repel  each  other  in  suchwise  as 
to  be  kept  at  specific  distances  apart.  And  he  argues,  ma- 
thematically,  that  the  forces  possessed  by  such  centres  might 
90  vary  with  the  distances,  that  under  given  conditions  the 
centres  would  remain  in  stable  equilibrium  with  definite 
mterBpaoes ;  and  yet,  under  other  conditions,  wotdd  maintain 
larger  or  smaller  interspaces.  This  speculation  howeyer, 
ingeniously  as  it  is  elaborated,  and  eluding  though  it  does 
▼arioQS  difficmltiesy  posits  a  proposition  which  cannot  by  any 
^rt  be  represented  in  thought :  it  escapes  all  the  inconceiv- 
abilities above  indicated,  by  merging  them  in  the  one 
inconceivability  with  which  it  sets  out.  A  centre  of  force 
absolutely  without  extension  is  unthinkable:  answering  to 
these  words  we  can  form  nothing  more  than  a  symbolic  con- 
ception of  the  illegitimate  order.  The  idea  of  resistance 
cannot  be  separated  in  thought  from  the  idea  of  an  extended 
body  which  offers  resistance.  To  suppose  that  central  forces 
can  reside  in  points  not  infinitesimaUy  small  but  occupying 
no  space  whatever — points  having  position  only,  with  nothing 
to  mark  their  position — points  in  no  respect  distinguishable 
from  the  surrounding  points  that  are  not  centres  of  force ; — ^to 
sappose  thisy  is  utterly  beyond  human  power. 

Here  it  may  possibly  be  said,  that  though  all  hypotheses 
respecting  the  constitution  of  Matter  commit  us  to  inconceiv- 
able oondusiona  when  logically  developed,  yet  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  one  of  them  corresponds  with  the  fact. 
Though  the  conception  of  Matter  as  consisting  of  dense  indi- 
visible unit8»  is  symbolic  and  incapable  of  being  completely 
thought  out,  it  may  yet  be  supposed  to  find  indirect  verifica- 
tion in  the  truths  of  chemistry.  These,  it  is  argued,  necessi- 
^te  the  belief  that  Matter  consists  of  particles  of  specific 
weights^  and  therefore  of  specific  sizes.  The  general  law  of 
definite  proportions  seems  impossible  on  any  other  condition 
than  the  existence  of  ultimate  atoms ;  and  though  the  com- 
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bining  weights  of  the  respectiTe  elements  are  termed  by 
chemists  their  "  equiyalents/'  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a 
questionable  asFumptioUi  we  are  unable  to  think  of  the  combina- 
tion of  such  definite  weights,  without  supposing  it  to  take 
place  between  definite  numbers  of  definite  particles.  And 
thus  it  would  appear  that  the  Newtonian  view  is  at  any  rate 
preferable  to  that  of  Boscovich.  A  disciple  of  Bosco- 

▼ich,  howeyer,  may  reply  that  his  master's  theory  is  in- 
volved in  that  of  Newton ;  and  cannot  indeed  be  escaped. 
**  What/'  he  may  ask,  "  is  it  that  holds  together  the  parts 
of  these  ultimate  atoms?"  ^'A  cohesive  force/'  his  oppo- 
nent must  answer.  ''And  what/'  he  may  continue^  ''is  it 
that  holds  together  the  parts  of  any  fragments  into 
which,  by  sufficient  force,  an  ultimate  atom  might  be 
broken?"  Again  the  answer  must  be — a  cohesive  force. 
"  And  what/'  he  may  still  ask,  "  if  the  ultimate  atom  were, 
as  we  can  imagine  it  to  be,  reduced  to  parts  as  small  in  pro- 
portion to  it,  as  it  is  in  proportion  to  a  tangible  mass  of 
matter — what  must  give  each  part  the  ability  to  sustain  itself, 
and  to  occupy  space  P  "  Still  there  is  no  answer  but — a  cohe- 
sive force.  Carry  the  process  in  thought  as  far  as  we  may, 
until  the  extension  of  the  parts  is  less  than  can  be  imagined, 
we  still  cannot  escape  the  admission  of  forces  by  which  the 
extension  is  upheld;  and  we  can  find  no  limit  until  we 
arrive  at  the  conception  of  centres  of  force  without  any 
extension. 

/  Matter  then,  in  its  tdtimate  nature,  is  as  absolutely  inoom* 
prehenaible  as  Space  and  Time.  Frame  what  suppositions  we 
may,  we  find  on  tracing  out  their  implications  that  they  leave 
us  nothing  but  a  choice  between  opposite  absurdities. 

§  17.  A  body  impelled  by  the  hand  is  clearly  perceived  to 
move,  and  to  move  in  a  definite  direction :  there  seems  at  first 
sight  no  possibility  of  doubting  that  its  motion  is  real,  or  that 
it  is  towards  a  given  point  Yet  it  is  easy  to  show  that  we 
not  only  may  be,  but  usually  are,  quite  wrong  in  both  these 
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Here,  for  instance,  is  a  ship  which,  for  simpli* 
city's  sake,  we  will  suppose  to  be  anchored  at  the  equatof 
with  her  head  to  the  West.  When  the  captain  walks  from 
Rtem  to  stem,  in  what  direction  does  he  move  P  East  is  the 
obyioos  answer — an  answer  which  for  the  moment  may  pass 
without  criticism.  But  now  the  anchor  is  heaved,  and  the 
ressel  sails  to  the  West  with  a  yelocity  equal  to  that  at  which 
ihe  captain  walks.  In  what  direction  does  he  now  moTe 
when  he  goes  from  stem  to  stemP  You  cannot  say  East,  for 
the  Tcssel  is  carrying  him  as  fast  towards  the  West  as  ho 
walks  to  the  East ;  and  you  cannot  say  West  for  the  converse 
reason.  In  respect  to  surrounding  space  he  is  stationary ; 
though  to  all  on  board  the  ship  he  seems  to  be  moving.  But 
now  are  we  quite  sure  of  this  conclusion  P — Is  he  really  station- 
ary P  When  we  take  into  account  the  Earth's  motion  round 
its  axis,  we  find  that  instead  of  being  stationary  he  is  travel- 
ling at  the  rate  of  1000  miles  per  hour  to  the  East ;  so  that 
neither  the  perception  of  one  who  looks  at  him,  nor  the  infer- 
ence of  one  who  allows  foi  the  ship's  motion,  is  anything  like 
the  truth.  Nor  indeed,  on  further  consideration,  shall  we  find 
this  revised  conclusion  to  be  much  better.  For  we  have  for- 
gotten to  allow  for  the  Earth's  motion  in  its  orbit.  This 
being  some  68,000  miles  per  hour,  it  follows  that,  assuming 
the  time  to  be  midday,  he  is  moving,  not  at  the  rate  of  1000 
miles  per  hour  to  the  East,  but  at  the  rate  of  67,000  miles  per 
hour  to  the  West.  Nay,  not  even  now  have  we  discovered 
the  true  rate  and  the  true  direction  of  his  movement.  With 
the  Earth's  progress  in  its  orbit,  we  have  to  join  that  of  the 
whole  Solar  system  towards  the  constellation  Hercules ;  and 
when  we  do  this,  we  perceive  that  he  is  moving  neither  East 
nor  West,  but  in  a  line  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  Ecliptic, 
and  at  a  velocity  greater  or  less  ^according  to  the  time  of  the 
year)  than  that  above  named.  To  which  let  us  add,  that 
were  the  dynamic  arrangements  of  our  sidereal  system  fully 
known  to  us,  we  should  probably  discover  the  direction  and 
rate  of  bis  actual  movement  to  di£fer  considerably  even  from 
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Qieso.  How  illusive  are  our  ideas  of  Motion,  is  thus  made 

sufficiently  manifest.  That  which  seems  moving  proves  to  be 
stationary ;  that  which  seems  stationary  proves  to  be  moving*; 
while  that  which  we  conclude  to  be  going  rapidly  in  one 
direction,  turns  out  to  be  going  much  more  rapidly  in  the 
opposite  direction.  And  so  we  are  taught  that  what  we  are 
eonscious  of  is  not  the  real  motion  of  any  object,  either  in  its 
rate  or  direction ;  but  merely  its  motion  as  measured  from  an 
assigned  position— either  the  position  we  ourselves  occupy  or 
some  other.  Yet  in  this  very  process  of  concluding  that  the 
motions  we  perceive  are  not  the  real  motions,  we  tacitly 
assume  that  there  are  real  motions.  In  revising  our  success- 
ive judgments  concerning  a  body's  course  or  velocity,  we  take 
for  granted  that  there  is  an  actual  course  and  an  actual 
velocity — we  take  for  granted  that  there  are  fixed  points  in 
space  with  respect  to  which  all  motions  are  absolute ;  and  we 
find  it  impossible  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  idea.    Nevertheless, 

I  absolute  motion  cannot  even  be  imagined,  much  less  known. 
Motion  as  taking  place  apart  from  those  limitations  of  space 
which  we  habitually  associate  with  it,  is  totally  imthinkable. 
For  motion  is  change  of  place ;  but  in  unlimited  space,  change 
of  place  is  inconceivable,  because  place  itself  is  inconceivable. 
Pkce  can  be  conceived  only  by  reference  to  other  places;  and 
in  the  absence  of  objects  dispersed  through  space,  a  place 
could  be  conceived  only  in  relation  to  the  limits  of  space ; 
wh^ice  it  follows  that  in  unlimited  space,  place  cannot  be 
conceived — all  places  must  be  equidistant  from  boundaries 
that  do  not  exist.  Thus  while  we  are  obliged  to  think  that 
there  is  an  absolute  motion,  we  find  absolute  motion  incom- 
prehensible. 

Another  insuperable  difficulty  presents  itself  when  wo 
contemplate  the  transfer  of  Motion.  Habit  blinds  us  to  the 
marvelousness  of  this  phenomenon.  Familiar  with  the  hct 
from  childhood,  we  see  nothing  remarkable  in  the  ability  of  a 
moving  thing  to  generate  movement  in  a  thing  that  is 
stationary.    It  is,  however,  impossible  to  understand  it.    In 
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what  Tespeot  does  a  lx)d7  after  impact  diffisr  from  itself  before 
impact  f    Wliat  ia  tihia  added  to  it  which  does  not  sensibly 
affiact  any  of  its  pnqperties  and  yet  enables  it  to  traverse 
ipaoe  P    Here  is  an  object  at  rest  and  here  is  the  same  object 
moving.     In  the  one  state  it  has  no  tendency  to  change  its 
place;  bat  in  the  other  it  is  obliged  at  each  instant  to  assoms 
s  new  position.    What  is  it  which  will  for  ever  go  on  pro- 
ducing this  effect  without  beiag  exhausted  P  and  how  does  it 
dwell  in  the  objectP     The  motion  yon  say  has  been  com- 
mnnicated.    But  howP  —  What  has  been  commnnicatedP 
The  striking  body  has  not  transferred  a  thing  to  the  body 
•track ;  and  it  is  equally  out  of  the  question  to  say  that  it 
has  transferred  an  aUrHmte.    What  then  has  it  transferred  P 
Qnoe  more  there  is  the  old  puzzle  concerning  the  connexion 
between  Motion  and  Best.    We  daily  witness  the  gradual 
retardation  and  final  stoppage  of  things  projected  from  the 
hand  or  otherwise  impelled ;  and  we  equally  often  witness 
the  change  from  Best  to  Motion  produced  by  the  application 
of  force.    But  truly  to  represent  these  transitions  in  thought, 
we  find  impossible.    For  a  breach  of  the  law  of  continuity 
seems  necessarily  involved;  and  yet  no  breach  of  it  is  con- 
ceivable.   A  body  travelling  at  a  given  velocity  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  state  of  rest,  or  no  velocity,  without  passing 
through  all  intermediate  velocities.    At  first  sight  nothing 
seems  easier  than  to  imagine  it  doiag  this.    It  is  quite  possi- 
ble to  think  of  its  motion  as  diminishing  insensibly  until 
it  becomes  infinitesimal ;   and  many  will  think  equally  possi- 
ble to  pass  in  thought  from    infinitesimal  motion  to  no 
motion.    But  this  is  an  error.     Mentally  follow  out  the 
decreasing  velocity  as  long  as  you  please,  and  there  still 
remains  some  velocity.     Halve  and  again  halve  the  rate  of 
movement  for  ever,  yet  movement  still  exists ;  and  the  small- 
est movement  is  separated  by  an  impassable  gap  from  no 
movement.     As  something,  however  minute,  is  infinitely 
great  in  comparison  with  nothing ;  so  is  even  the  least  con* 
oeivable  motion,  infinite  as  compared  with  rest  The 
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converae  perplexities  attendant  on  the  transition  from  Best  to 
Motion^  need  not  be  specified.  These,  equally  with  the  forego- 
ing, show  us  that  though  we  are  obKged  to  think  of  such 
changes  as  actually  occurring,  their  occTirrence  cannot  be 
realized. 

Thus  neither  when  considered  in  connexion  with  Space^ 
nor  when  considered  in  connexion  with  Matter,  nor  when 
oonsidered  in  connexion  with  Best,  do  we  find  that  Motion  is 
truly  cognizable.  All  efforts  to  understand  its  essential 
nature  do  but  bring  us  to  alternative  impossibilities  of 
thought. 

§  18.  On  lifting  a  chair,  the  force  exerted  we  regard  as 
equal  to  that_  antagonistic  force  called  the  weight  of  the 
chair ;  and  we  cannot  think  of  t^eselis  equal  without  think- 
ing of  them  as  like  in  kind ;  since  equality  isconceiyable  only 
between  things  that  are  connaturaL  The  axiom  that  action 
and  reaction  are  equal  and  in  opposite  directions,  commonly 
exemplified  by  this  very  instance  of  muscular  effort  versus 
weight,  cannot  be  mentally  realized  on  any  other  condition. 
Yet,  contrariwise,  it  is  incredible  that  the  force  as  existing  in 
the  chair  really  resembles  the  force  as  present  to  our  minds. 
It  scarcely  needs  to  point  out  that  the  weight  of  the  chair 
pixxiuces  in  us  various  feelings  according  as  we  support  it  by  a 
single  finger,  or  the  whole  hand,  or  the  leg;  and  hence 
to  argue  that  as  it  cannot  be  like  all  these  sensations  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  it  like  any.  It  suffices  to  remark  that 
since  the  force  as  known  to  us  is  an  affection  of  consciousness, 
we  cannot  conceive  the  force  existing  in  the  chair  under  the 
same  form  without  endowing  the  chair  with  consciousness. 
So  that  it  is  absurd  to  thick  of  Force  as  in  itself  like  our 
sensation  of  it,  and  yet  necessary  so  to  think  of  it  if  we 
realize  it  in  consciousness  at  all. 

How,  again,  can  we  imderstand  the  connexion  between 
Force  and  Matter  P  Matter  is  known  to  us  only  through  its 
manifestations  of  Force  :  our  ultimate  test  of  Matter  is  the 
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jbOity  to  resist:  abstract  its  resistance  and  there  remaum 
nothing  but  empty  extension.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  resist* 
anoe  is  equally  unthinkable  apart  from  Matter — apart  from 
something  extended.  Not  only,  as  pointed  out  some  pages 
back,  are  centres  of  force  devoid  of  extension  unimaginable ; 
but,  as  an  inevitable  corollary,  we  cannot  imagine  either 
extended  or  unextended  centres  of  force  to  attract  and  repel 
other  such  centres  at  a  distance,  without  the  intermediation 
of  some  kind  of  matter.  We  have  here  to  remark,  what 
could  not  without  anticipation  be  remarked  when  treating  of 
Matter,  that  the  hypothesis  of  Newton,  equally  with  that  of 
Bosoovich,  is  open  to  the  charge  that  it  supposes  one  thing  to 
act  upon  another  thniugh  a  space  which  is  absolutely  empty 
— a  supposition  which  cannot  be  represented  in  thought. 
This  charge  is  indeed  met  by  the  introduction  of  a  hypotheti- 
cal fluid  existing  between  the  atoms  or  centres.  But  the 
problem  is  not  thus  solved :  it  is  simply  shifted,  and  re-appears 
wh^i  the  constitution  of  this  fluid  is  inquired  into.  How 

imposmble  it  is  to  elude  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  transfei 
of  Force  through  space,  is  best  seen  in  the  case  of  astronomical 
forces.  The  Sun  acts  upon  us  in  such  way  as  to  produce  the 
sensations  of  light  and  heat ;  and  we  have  ascertained  that 
between  the  cause  as  existing  in  the  Sun,  and  the  effect  as 
experienced  on  the  Earth,  a  lapse  of  about  eight  minutes 
occurs :  whence  unavoidably  result  in  us,  the  conceptions  of 
both  a  force  and  a  motion.  So  that  for  the  assumption  of  a 
luminiferous  ether,  there  is  the  defence,  not  only  that  the 
exercise  of  force  through  95,000,000  of  miles  of  absolute 
vacuum  iB  inconceivable,  but  also  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive motion  in  the  absence  of  something  moved.  Similarly 
in  the  case  of  gravitation.  Newton  described  himself  as 
unable  to  think  that  the  attraction  of  one  body  for  another  at 
a  distance,  could  be  exerted  in  the  absence  of  an  intervening 
medium.  But  now  let  us  ask  how  much  the  forwarder  we 
are  if  an  intervening  medium  be  assumed.  This  ether  whose 
andnlations  according  to  the  received  hypothesis  constituto 
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heat  and  light,  and  which  is  the  yehicle  of  grayitation — horn 
is  it  constituted  P  We  must  regard  it,  in  the  way  that  pliy* 
sicists  do  regard  it,  as  composed  of  atoms  which  attract  and 
repel  eadx  other — ^infinitesimal  it  may  be  in  comparison  witk 
those  of  ordinary  matter,  but  still  atoms.  And  remembering 
that  this  ether  is  imponderable,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude 
that  the  ratio  between  the  interspaces  of  these  atoms  and  the 
atoms  themsdves,  is  incommensurably  greater  than  the  like 
ratio  in  ponderable  matter ;  else  the  densities  could  not  be 
incommensurable.  Instead  then  of  a  direct  action  by  the  Sun 
upon  the  Earth  without  anything  interrening,  we  have  to 
conceive  the  Sun's  action  propagated  through  a  medium 
whose  molecules  aro  probably  as  small  relatively  to  their  inter- 
spaces  as  aro  the  Sun  and  Earth  compared  with  the  space 
between  them :  we  have  to  conceive  these  infinitesimal  mole- 
cules acting  on  each  other  through  absolutely  vacant  spaces 
which  aro  immense  in  comparison  with  their  own  dimensions. 
How  is  this  conception  easier  than  the  other  P  We  still  have 
mentally  to  ropresent  a  body  as  acting  where  it  is  not,  and  ia 
the  absence  of  anything  by  which  its  action  may  be  transfer- 
red ;  and  what  matters  it  whether  this  takes  place  on  a  largo 
or  a  small  scale  P  We  see  therefore  that  the  exeroise  of 

Force  is  altogether  unintelligible.  We  cannot  imagine  it 
except  through  the  instrumentality  of  something  having 
extension ;  and  yet  when  we  have  assumed  this  something, 
we  find  the  perplexity  is  not  got  rid  of  but  only  postponed. 
We  aro  obliged  to  conclude  that  matter,  whether  ponderable 
or  imponderable,  and  whether  aggregated  or  in  its  hypotheti 
cal  imits,  acts  upon  matter  through  absolutely  vacant  space ; 
and  yet  this  conclusion  is  positively  unthinkable. 

Yet  another  difficulty  of  conception,  converse  in  nature 
but  equally  insurmountable^  must  be  added.  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  cannot  in  thought  see  matter  acting  upon 
matter  through  a  vast  interval  of  space  which  is  absolutely 
void;  on  the  other  hand^  that  the  gravitation  of  one  particle 
nf  matter  towards  another,  and  towards  all  others,  should 
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be  alsolatelj  the  same  wbetlier  the  intervening  space  is 
fiQod  with  matter  or  not^  is  incomprehensible.  I  lift  from 
die  groimd,  and  continue  to  hold,  a  pound  weight.  Kow^ 
into  the  Tacaiicy  between  it  and  the  ground,  is  in- 
trodoced  a  mass  of  matter  of  any  kind  whateyer,  in  any 
itote  whaterer-^hot  or  cold,  liquid  or  solid,  transparent  or 
opaque,  light  or  dense ;  and  the  grayitation  of  the  weight 
18  entirely  nnaSected.  The  whole  Earth,  as  well  as  each 
indiyidual  of  the  infinity  of  particles  composing  the 
Earth,  acts  on  the  pound  in  absolutely  the  same  way, 
vhatever  intervenes,  or  if  nothing  intervenes.  Through 
eight  thousand  miles  of  the  Earth's  substance,  each  mole- 
cule at  the  antipodes  afEects  each  molecule  of  the  weight 
I  hold,  in  utter  indifEerence  to  the  fulness  or  emptiness 
of  the  space  between  them.  So  that  each  portion  of  matter 
b  its  dealings  with  remote  portions,  treats  all  intervening 
portions  as  though  they  did  not  exist ;  and  yet,  at  the  same 
tune  it  recog^nizes  their  existence  with  scrupulous  exactness 
in  its  direct  dealings  with  them.  We  have  to  regard  gravi- 
t&tion  as  a  force  to  which  everything  in  the  Universe  is 
at  once  perfectly  opaque  in  respect  of  itself  and  perfectly 
tnnsparent  in  respect  of  other  things. 

While  then  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  Force 
in  itself,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  comprehend  its  mode 
of  exercise. 

i  19.  Turning  now  firom  the  outer  to  the  inner  woild,  let 
08  eontemplatey  not  the  agencies  to  which  we  ascribe  our 
objective  modifications,  but  the  subjective  modifications 
ihemselYes.  These  constitute  a  series.  Difficult  as  we  find 
it  distinctly  to  separate  and  individualize  them,  it  is  neverthe* 
less  beyond  question  that  our  states  of  consciousness  occur  in 
niooossion. 

Is  this  chain  of  states  of  con8ciou8ng»__infinite  or  finite  t 
We  cannot  say  infinite ;  not  only  because  we  have  indirectly 
readied  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  period  when  it  oomr 
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meaoed,  but  also  because  all  infinity  is  inconcelTable  —  an 
infinite  series  included.  We  cannot  say  finite ;  for  we  haTe 
no  knowledge  of  either  of  its  ends.  Go  back  in  znemoiy  as 
far  as  we  may,  we  are  wholly  unable  to  identify  our  first 
states  of  consciousness:  the  perspective  of  our  ihouglitfi 
vanishes  in  a  dim  obscurity  where  we  can  make  out  nothing. 
Similarly  at  the  other  extreme.  We  have  no  immediate 
knowlerlge  of  a  termination  to  the  series  at  a  future  time  ;  and 
we  cannot  really  lay  hold  of  that  temporary  termination  of 
the  series  reached  at  the  present  moment.  For  the  state  of 
consciousness  recognized  by  us  as  our  last,  is  not  truly  our 
last.  That  any  mental  afiection  may  be  contemplated  as  one 
of  the  series,  it  must  be  remembered — represented  in  thought, 
not  presented.  The  truly  last  state  of  consciousness  is  that 
which  is  passing  in  the  very  act  of  contemplating  a  state 
just  past — that  in  which  we  are  thinking  of  the  one  before  as 
the  last.  So  that  the  proximate  end  of  the  chain  eludes  us, 
as  well  as  the  remote  end. 

"  But,"  it  may  be  said,  "  though  we  cannot  directly  know 
consciousness  to  be  finite  in  duration,  because  neither  of  its 
limits  can  be  actually  reached ;  yet  we  can  very  well  conceive 
it  to  be  so."  No  :  not  even  this  is  true.  In  the  first  place, 
we  cannot  conceive  the  terminations  of  that  consciousness 
which  alone  we  really  know — our  own — any  more  than  wo 
can  />6rceive  its  terminations.  For  in  truth  the  two  acts  are 
here  one.  In  either  case  such  terminations  must  be,  as  above 
said,  not  presented  in  thought,  but  represented ;  and  they 
must  be  represented  as  in  the  act  of  occurring.  Now  to 
represent  the  termination  of  consciousness  as  occurring 
m  ourselves,  is  to  think  of  ourselves  as  contemplating  the 
cessation  of  the  last  state  of  consciousness ;  and  this  implies 
a  supposed  continuance  of  consciousness  after  its  last 
slate,  which  is  absurd.  In  the  second  place,  if  we  regard 
the  matter  objectively  —  if  wo  study  the  phenomena  as 
occurring  in  others,  or  in  the  abstract,  we  are  equally  foiled. 
Consciousness  implies  perpetual  change  and  the  perpetual 
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tftaUishinant  of  ralations  between  its  Buccessive  pbases.  To 
be  known  at  all,  any  mental  affection  must  be  known  as  such  or 
•acb — as  like  these  foregoing  ones  or  nnlike  those :  if  it  is  not 
thooght  of  in  connexion  with  others — not  distingiushed  or 
identified  by  comparison  with  others,  it  is  not  recognized — is 
not  a  state  of  consciousness  at  all.  A  last  state  of  conscious- 
iiesB,  then,  like  any  other,  can  exist  only  through  a  percep- 
don  of  its  relations  to  preyious  states.  But  such  perception  of 
its  relations  must  constitute  a  state  later  than  the  last,  which 
is  a  contradiction.  Or  to  put  the  difficulty  in  another  form  :— 
If  ceaseless  change  of  state  is  the  condition  on  which  alone 
consciousness  exists,  then  when  the  supposed  last  state 
has  berai  reached  by  the  completion  of  the  preceding  change, 
change  has  ceased ;  therefore  consciousness  has  ceased ;  there- 
fore the  supposed  last  state  is  not  a  state  of  consciousness  at 
all ;  therefore  there  can  be  no  last  state  of  consciousness.  In 
shorty  the  perplexity  is  like  that  presented  by  the  relations  of 
Motion  and  Rest.  As  we  found  it  was  impossible  really  to 
oonoeiTe  Best  becoming  Motion  or  Motion  becoming  Rest ;  so 
here  we  find  it  is  impossible  really  to  conceive  either  the 
beginning  or  the  ending  of  those  changes  which  constitute 
consciousness. 

Hence,  while  we  are  unable  either  to  belieye  or  to  conceive 
that  the  duration  of  consciousness  is  infinite,  we  are  equally 
unaUe  either  to  know  it  as  finite,  or  to  conceive  it  as  finite. 

§  20.  Nor  do  we  meet  with  any  greatet  success  when,  in- 
stead of  the  extent  of  consciousness,  we  consider  its  substance. 
The  question — ^What  is  this  that  thinks  P  admits  of  no  better 
solution  than  the  question  to  which  we  have  just  found  none 
but  inconceivable  answers. 

The  existence  of  each  individual  as  known  to  himself,  has 
been  always  held  by  mankind  at  large,  the  most  incontro- 
rertible  of  truths.  To  say — **  I  am  as  sure  of  it  as  I  am  sure 
that  I  exist,''  is,  in  common  speech,  the  most  emphatic  ex- 
pieBaion  of  certainty.    And  this  fact  of  personal  existence^ 
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testified  to  by  the  uniyersal  consciousness  of  men,  lias  been 
made  the  basis  of  sundry  philosophies ;  whence  may  be  drown 
the  inference,  that  it  is  held  by  thinkers,  as  well  as  by  the 
vulgar,  to  be  beyond  all  facts  unquestionable. 

Belief  in  the  realiiy  of  self,  is,  indeed^  a  belief  which  no 
hypothesis  enables  us  to  escape.  What  shall  we  say  of  these 
successive  impressions  and  ideas  which  constitnte  oonacioua- 
ness  P  Shall  we  say  that  they  are  theaffections  of  something 
called  mind,  which,  as  being  the  subject  of  them,  is  the  real 
ego  t  If  we  say  this,  we  manifestly  imply  that  the  ego  is  an 
entity.  Shall  we  assert  that  these  impressions  and  ideas  are  nort 
the  mere  superficial  changes  wrought  on  some  thinking  sub- 
stance, but  are  themselves  the  yery  body  of  this  substance — 
are  severally  the  modified  forms  which  it  from  moment  to 
moment  assumes  P  This  hypothesis,  equally  with  the  for^ 
going,  implies  that  the  individual  exists  as  a  permanent  and 
distinct  being ;  since  modifications  necessarily  involve  some- 
thing modified.  Shall  we  then  betake  ourselves  to  the  sceptic's 
position,  and  argue  that  we  know  nothing  more  than  our  im- 
pressions and  ideas  themselves — that  these  are  to  us  the  only 
existences ;  and  that  the  personality  said  to  underlie  them  is  a 
mere  fiction  P  We  do  not  even  thus  escape ;  since  this  pro- 
position, verbally  intelligible  but  really  unthinkable,  itself 
makes  the  assumption  which  it  professes  to  repudiate.  For 
how  can  consciousness  be  wholly  resolved  into  impressions  and 
ideas,  when  an  impression  of  necessity  implies  something  im- 
pressed P  Or  again,  how  can  the  sceptic  who  has  decomposed 
his  consciousness  into  impressions  and  ideas,  explain  the  fact 
that  he  considers  th^n  as  his  impressions  and  ideas  P  Or 
once  more,  if,  as  he  must,  he  admits  that  he  has  an  impression 
of  his  personal  existence,  what  warrant  can  he  show  for  re- 
jecting this  impression  as  unreal  while  he  accepts  all  his  other 
impressions  as  real  P  Unless  he  can  give  satisfactory  answers 
to  these  queries,  which  he  cannot,  he  must  abandon  his  con- 
clusions; and  must  admit  the  reality  of  the  individual  mind. 

But  now,  unavoidable  as  is  this  belief— established  though 
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it  is  uot  ouly  by  the  asaent  of  mankind  at  lai^,  endorsed  by 
dtvera  philosophersy  but  hj  the  suicide  of  the  sceptical  argu- 
ment— it  is  jet  a  belief  admitting  of  no  justification  by  reason : 
nay,  indeed,  it  is  a  belief  which  reason,  when  pressed  for  a 
distinct  answer,  rejects.     One  of  the  most  recent  writers  who 
has  touched  upon  this  question — Mr  Mansel — does  indeed 
contend  that  In  the  consciousness  of  self,  we  have  a  piece  of 
led  knowledge.    The  Talidity  of  inmiediate  intuition  he 
holds  in  this  case  unquestionable  :    remarking  that  ''  let 
system-makers  say  what  they  will,  the  unsophisticated  sense 
of  mankind  refuses  to  acknowledge  that  mind  is  but  a  bundle 
of  states  of  consciousness,  as  matter  is  (possibly)  a  bundle  of 
sensible  qualities/'    On  which  position  the  obvious  conmient 
is,  that  it  does  not  seem  altogether  a  consistent  one  for  a 
Eantist,  who  pays  but  small  respect  to  "  the  unsophisticated 
sense  of  mankind"  when  it  testifies  to  the  objectivity  of  space. 
Passing  over  this,  however,  it  may  readily  be  shown  that  a 
cognition  of  self,  properly  so  called,  is  absolutely  negatived 
by  the  laws  of  thought.     The  fundamental  condition  to  all 
consciousness,  emphatically  insisted  upon  by  Mr  Mansel  in 
common  with.  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  others,  is  the  anti- 
thesis of  subject  aud  object.    And  on  this  "  primitive  dualism 
of  consciousness,"  '*  fix>m  which  the  escplanations  of  philosophy 
must  take  their  start,"  Mr  Mansel  founds  his  refutation  of  the 
Gennan  absolutists.    But  now,  what  is  the  corollary  from  this 
doctrine^  as  bearing  on  the  consciousness  of  self  P    The  mental 
act  in  which  self  is  known,  implies,  like  every  other  mental^ 
act,  a  perceiving  subject  and  a  perceived  object.    If,  then,  the. 
object  perceived  is  self,  what  is  the  subject  that  perceives  P  or' 
if  it  is  the  true  self  which  thinks,  what  other  self  can  it  be\ 
that  is  thought  of  ?    Clearly,  a  true  cognition  of  self  implies 
a  state  in  which  the  knowing  and  the  known  are  one — in 
nhich  subject  and  object  are  identified ;  and  this  Mr  Mansel 
rightly  holds  to  be  the  annihilation  of  both. 

So  that  the  personality  of  which  each  is  conscious,  and  of 
ff  hich  the  existence  is  to  each  a  fact  beyond  all  others  the  mosf 
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certain,  is  yet  a  thing  which  cannot  truly  be  knovni  at  all : 
knowledge  of  it  is  forbidden  by  the  very  nature  of  thought. 

§  21.  Ultimate  Scientific  Ideas,  then,  are  all  representative 
of  realities  that  cannot  be  comprehended.     After  no  matter 
how  great  a  progress  in  the  colligation  of  facts  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  generalizations  ever  wider  and  wioLer — after  the 
merging  of  limited  and  derivative  truths  iu  truths  that  are 
larger  and  deeper  has  been  carried  no  matter  how  for ;  the 
ftindamental  truth  remains  as  much  beyond  reach  as  ever.    The 
explanation  of  that  which  is  explicable,  does  but  bring  out 
into  greater  cleamefls  the  inexplicableness  of  that  which  re- 
mains behind.    Alike  in  the  external  and  the  internal  worlds, 
the  man  of  science  sees  himself  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  changes 
of  which  he  can  discover  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end. 
If,  tracing  back  the  evolution  of  things,  he  allows  hiTnaplf  to 
entertain  the  hypothesis  that  tho  Universe  once  existed  in  a 
difiEused  form,  he  finds  it  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  how 
this  came  to  be  so ;  and  equally,  if  he  specidates  on   the 
future,  he  can  assign  no  limit  to  the  grand  succession  of  phe- 
nomena ever  unfolding   themselves  before  him.      In  like 
manner  if  he  looks  inward,  he  perceives  that  both  ends  of  the 
thread  of  consciousness  are  beyond  his  grasp;  nay,  even 
beyond  his  power  to  think  of  as  having  existed  or  as  existing 
in  time  to  come.   When,  again,  he  turns  from  the  succession  of 
phenomena,  external  or  internal,  to  their  intrinsic  nature,  he 
is  just  as  much  at  fault.    Supposing  him  in  every  case  able  to 
resolve  the  appearances,  properties,  and  movements  of  things, 
into  manifestations  of  Force  in  Space  and  Time ;  he  still  finds 
that  Force,  Space,  and  Time  pass  all  understanding.     Simi- 
larly, though  the  analysis  of  mental  actions  may  finally  bring 
him  down  to  sensations,  as  the  original  materials  out  of  which 
all  thought  is  woven,  yet  he  is  little  forwarder ;  for  he  can 
give  no  account  either  of  sensations  themselves  or  of  that 
something  which  is  conscious  of  sensations.     Objective  and 
subjective  things  he  thus  ascertains  to  be  alike  inscrutable  in 
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Aeir  substance  and  genesis,  (in  all  directions  his  investiga- 
tions  eyentoally  bring  him  &ce  to  face  with  an  insoluble 
enigma;  and  he  eyer  more  clearlj  perceives  it  to  be  an  insoluble 
enigma.  He  leaiiis  at  once  the  greatness  and  the  littleness  of 
tho  human  intellect — its  power  in  dealing  with  all  that  comes 
within  the  range  of  experience ;  its  impotence  in  dealing 
with  all  that  transcends  experience.  He  realizes  with  a 
special  vividness  the  utter  incomprehensiblehess  of  the  simplest 
&ct,  ixmaideied  in  itself.  He,  moie  than  any  other,  truly 
knoff*  that  in  its  ultimate  essence  nothing,  can  be  knovm^ 
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S  22.  The  same  condnsioii  is  thus  airiTed  at,  from  whixsh* 
ever  point  we  set  out.  If,  respecting  the  origin  and  nature 
of  things,  we  make  some  assumption,  we  find  that  through  an 
inexorable  logic  it  ineidtably  commits  us  to  altematiye  impos- 
sibilities of  thought ;  and  this  holds  true  of  every  assumption 
that  can  be  imagined.  If,  contrariwise,  we  make  no  assump- 
tion,  but  set  out  from  the  sensible  properties  of  surrounding 
objects,  and,  ascertaining  their  special  laws  of  dependence,  go 
on  to  merge  these  in  laws  more  and  more  general,  until  we 
bring  them  all  under  some  most  general  laws ;  we  still  find  our* 
selves  as  far  as  ever  from  knowing  what  it  is  which  manifests 
these  properties  to  us :  clearly  as  we  seem  to  know  it,  our 
apparent  knowledge  proves  on  examination  to  be  utterly  irre- 
concilable with  itselfl  Ultimate  religious  ideas  and  ultimate 
•scientific  ideas,  alike  turn  out  to  be  merely  symbols  of  the 
lu^tual,  not  cognitions  of  it. 

The  conviction,  so  reached,  that  human  intelligence  is 
incapable  of  absolute  knowledge,  is  one  that  has  been  slowly 
gaining  ground  as  civiliz  tion  has  advanced.  Each  new 
ontological  theory,  from  time  to  time  propounded  in  lieu  of 
previous  ones  shown  to  be  untenable,  has  been  followed  by  a 
new  criticism  leading  to  a  new  scepticism.  All  possible  con- 
oq»tions  have  been  one  by  one  tried  and  found  wanting;  and 
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■o  Ihe  entire  field  of  speciilation  has  been  gradually  exhausted 
wilhotit  pooHve  result:  the  only  result  arrived  at  being 
the  negative  one  »boyft.  sfaf^"— "thSL  ttiifjeality  existing 
bfJiiud  all  appearanoee  is^  and  must  ever  be,  unknown*  To 
this  conclusion  almost  every  thinker  of  note  has  subscribed. 
**  With  the  exception,''  says  Sir  William  Hamilton,  "  of  a  few 
late  Absolutist  theorisers  in  Germany,  this  is,  perhaps,  tho 
truth  of  all  others  most  harmoniously  re-echoed  by  every 
philosopher  of  every  schooL''  And  among  these  he  names—* 
Ptotagoras,  Aristotle,  St.  Augustin,  Boethius,  Averroes, 
Albertus  Magnus,  G^rson,  Leo  HebrsBus,  Melancihon,  Sea- 
liger,  Francis  Piccolomini,  Giordano  Bruno,  Campanella, 
Bacon,  Spinoza,  Newton,  Kant. 

It  yet  remains  to  point  out  how  this  belief  may  be  estab- 
lished rationally,  as  well  as  empirically.  Not  only  is  it  that, 
as  in  the  earlier  thinkers  above  named,  a  vague  perception  of 
the  inscrutableness  of  things  in  themselves  results  from  dis- 
covering the  illusiveness  of  sense-impressions ;  and  not  only 
is  it  that,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  definite  experi- 
ments evolve  alternative  impossibilities  of  thought  out  of 
every  ultimate  conception  we  can  frame ;  but  it  is  that  the 
relativity  of  our  knowledge  is  demonstrable  analytically. 
The  induction  drawn  from  general  and  special  experiences, 
may  be  confirmed  by  a  deduction  from  the  nature  of  our 
intelligence.  Two  ways  of  reaching  such  a  deduction  exist. 
Proof  that  our  cognitions  are  not,  and  never  can  be,  absolute) 
is  obtainable  by  analyzing  either  the  product  of  thought,  orl 
the  process  of  thought.    Let  us  analyze  each. 

§  23.  If,  when  walking  through  the  fields  some  day  in 
September,  you  hear  a  rustle  a  few  yards  in  advance,  and 
on  observing  the  ditch-side  where  it  occurs,  see  the  herbage 
agitated,  you  will  probably  turn  towards  the  spot  to  learn  by 
what  this  sound  and  motion  are  produced.  As  you  approach 
there  flutters  into  the  ditch,  a  partridge ;  on  seeing  which 
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your  curiosity  ia  satisfied — ^you  have  what  you  call  an  atpbn* 
aiion  of  the  appearances.  The  explanation,  mark,  amounti 
to  this ;  that  whereas  throughout  life  you  have  had  countless 
experiences  of  disturbance  among  small  stationary  bodiesi 
accompanying  the  movement  of  other  bodies  among  them, 
and  have  generalized  the  relation  between  such  disturbances 
and  such  movements,  you  consider  this  particular  disturbance 
explained,  on  finding  it  to  present,  an  instance  of  the  like 
relation.  Suppose  you  catch  the  partridge ;  and,  wish- 

ing to  ascertain  why  it  did  not  escape,  examine  it,  and  find 
at  one  spot,  a  slight  trace  of  blood  upon  its  feathers.  You 
now  understatid,  as  you  say,  what  has  disabled  the  partridge. 
It  has  been  wounded  by  a  sportsman — adds  another  case  to 
the  many  cases  already  seen  by  you,  of  birds  being  killed  or 
injured  by  the  shot  discharged  at  them  from  fowling-pieces. 
And  in  assimilating  this  case  to  other  such  cases,  consists 
your  understanding  of  it  But  now,  on  consideration,  a 

difficulty  suggests  itself.  Only  a  single  shot  has  struck  the 
partridge,  and  that  not  in  a  vital  place :  the  wings  are  imin- 
jured,  as  are  also  those  muscles  which  move  them ;  and  the 
creature  proves  by  its  struggles  that  it  has  abundant  strength. 
Why  then,  you  inquire  of  yourself,  does  it  not  fly  P  Occasion 
favouring,  you  put  the  question  to  an  anatomist,  who  fur^ 
nishes  you  with  a  solution.  He  points  out  that  this  solitary 
shot  has  passed  dose  to  the  place  at  which  the  nerve  supplying 
the  wing-muscles  of  one  side,  diverges  from  the  spine ;  and  that 
a  slight  injury  to  this  nerve,  extending  even  to  the  rupture  of 
a  few  fibres,  may,  by  preventing  a  perfect  co-ordination  in  the 
actions  of  the  two  wings,  destroy  the  power  of  flight.  You  are 
uo  longer  puzzled.  But  what  has  happened  P— what  has 
changed  your  state  from  one  of  perplexity  to  one  of  comprt* 
hensionf  Simply  the  disclosure  of  a  class  of  previously 
known  cases,  along  with  which  you  can  indude  this  case* 
The  connexion  between  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  and 
paralysis  of  limbs  has  been  already  many  times  brought 
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ondcr  yoor  notioe ;  and  you  here  find  a  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  that  is  essentially  sunilar. 

Let  us  suppose  you  are  led  on  to  make  further  inquiries 
concerning  organic  actions,  which,  conspicuous  and  remarkable 
(8  they  are,  you  had  not  before  cared  to  understand.  How 
is  respiration  effected  ?  you  ask — why  does  air  periodically 
rush  into  the  lungs  P  The  answer  is  that  in  the  higher  yerte- 
brata,  as  in  ourselyes,  influx  of  air  is  caused  by  an  enlarge* 
meat  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  due,  partly  to  depression  of  the 
diaphragm,  partly  to  eleyation  of  the  ribs.  But  how  does 
eleTation  of  the  ribs  enlarge  the  cavity?  In  reply  the 
anatomist  shows  you  that  the  plane  of  each  pair  of  ribs 
makes  an  acute  angle  with  the  spine ;  that  this  angle  widens 
vhen  the  moveable  ends  of  the  ribs  are  raised ;  and  he  makes 
you  realize  the  consequent  dilatation  of  the  cavity,  by  point- 
ing out  how  the  area  of  a  parallelogram  increases  as  its  angles 
approach  to  right  angles — you  imderstand  this  special  fact 
when  you  see  it  to  be  an  instance  of  a  general  geometrical 
fact  There  still  arises,  however,  the  question — why  does  the 
air  rush  into  this  enlarged  cavity  P  To  which  comes  the 
answer  that,  when  the  thoracic  cavity  is  enlarged,  the  con* 
tained  air,  partially  relieved  from  pressure,  expands,  and  so  loses 
some  of  its  resisting  power ;  that  hence  it  opposes  to  the  pres- 
lure  of  the  external  air  a  less  pressure ;  and  that  as  air,  like 
every  other  fluid,  presses  equally  in  all  directions,  motion  must 
result  along  any  line  in  which  the  resistance  is  less  than 
elsewhere;  whence  follows  an  inward  current.  And  this 
ifderprttation  you  recognize  as  one,  when  a  few  facts  of  like 
iund,  exhibited  more  plainly  in  a  visible  fluid  such  as  water, 
ftre  dted  in  illustration.  Again,  when  it  was  pointed  out 

that  the  limbs  are  compoimd  levers  acting  in  essentially  the 
Kune  way  as  levers  of  iron  or  wood,  you  might  consider  your- 
self as  having  obtained  a  partial  rationale  of  animal  move- 
Qients.  The  contraction  of  a  muscle,  seeming  before  utterly 
Qnaoooantable,  would  seem  less  unaccountable  were  you  shown 
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how,  by  a  galvanic  conent^  a  series  of  soft  Iran  magnets  oonld 
be  made  to  shorten  itself  through  the  attraction  of  each 
magnet  for  its  neighbonis: — an  allied  analogy  which 
eqiecially  answers  the  porpoee  of  oar  aif^nment ;  since^ 
whether  resl  or  fancied,  it  equally  illnstrates  the  mental 
illimiination  that  results  on  finding  a  class  of  cases  within 
whidi  a  particoLir  case  may  possibly  be  indnded.  And  it 
may  be  further  noted  how,  in  the  instance  here  named,  an  ad- 
ditional feeling  of  comprehension  arises  on  remembering  that 
the  influence  conveyed  through  the  nerves  to  the  musdes,  is, 
though  not  positively  dectric,  yet  a  form  of  force  nearly 
aUied  to  the  dectric.  Similariy  when  you  learn  that 

animal  heat  arises  from  chemical  combination,  and  so  is 
evolved  as  heat  is  evolved  in  other  chemical  combinations — 
when  yon  learn  that  the  absorption  of  nutrient  fluids  through 
the  coats  of  the  intestines,  is  an  instance  of  osmotic  action— 
when  you  learn  that  the  changes  undergone  by  food  during 
digestion,  are  like  changes  artificially  producible  in  the  labora- 
tory ;  you  regard  yourself  as  knowing  something  about  the 
natures  of  these  phenomena. 

Observe  now  what  we  have  been  doing.  Turning  to  the 
general  question,  let  us  note  where  these  successive  interpret- 
ations have  carried  us.  We  began  with  quite  special  and 
concrete  fetcts.  In  explaining  each,  and  afterwards  explain- 
ing the  more  general  &cts  of  which  they  are  instances,  we 
have  got  down  to  certain  highly  general  facts: — ^to  a  geome- 
trical principle  or  property  of  space,  to  a  simple  law  of  me- 
chanical action,  to  a  law  of  fluid  equilibrium — to  truths  in 
physics,  in  chemistry,  in  thermology,  in  electricity.  The 
particular  phenomena  with  which  we  set  out,  have  been 
merged  in  larger  and  larger  groups  of  phenomena ;  and  as 
they  have  been  so  merged,  we  have  arrived  at  solutions  that 
we  consider  profound  in  proportion  as  this  process  has  been 
carried  far.  Still  deeper  explanations  are  simply  further 
steps  in  the  same  direction.    When,  for  instance,  it  is  asked 
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why  the  lav  of  action  of  the  leTor  is  what  it  is,  or  why  fluid 
equilibrium  and  fluid  motion  exhibit  the  relations  which  they 
do,  the  answer  furnished  by  mathematicians  consists  in  the 
diM^losure  of  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities — a  principle 
holding  true  alike  in  fluids  and  solids — a  principle  under 
irhich  the  others  are  comprehended.  And  similarly,  the  in- 
Bght  obtained  into  the  phenomena  of  chemical  combination, 
heat,  electricity,  &o.,  implies  that  a  rationale  of  them,  when 
found,  will  be  the  exposition  of  some  highly  general  fact  re- 
ipecting  the  constitutiom  of  matter,  of  which  chemical, 
electrical,  and  thermal  facts,  are  merely  difierent  mani* 
festations. 

Is  this  process  limited  or  unlimited  ?  Can  we  go  on  foi 
ever  explaining  classes  of  facts  by  including  them  in  larger 
dasaes ;  or  must  we  eventually  come  to  a  largest  class  P  Tho 
aupposition  that  the  process  is  unlimited,  were  any  one  ab- 
surd enough  to  espouse  it,  would  still  imply  that  an  ultimate 
explanation  could  not  be  reached ;  since  infinite  time  would 
be  required  to  reach  it.  While  the  unavoidable  conclusion 
that  it  is  limited  (proved  not  only  by  the  finite  sphere  of 
observation  open  to  us,  but  also  by  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  generalisations  that  necessarily  accompanies  in- 
crease of  their  breadth)  equally  implies  that  the  ultimate 
{act  cannot  be  understood.  For  if  the  successively  deeper  in- 
terpretations of  nature  which  constitute  advancing  knowledge, 
are  merely  successive  inclusions  of  special  truths  in  general 
truths,  and  of  general  truths  in  truths  still  more  general ;  it 
obviously  follows  that  the  most  general  truth,  not  admitting 
of  inclusion  in  any  other,  does  no  admit  of  interpretation. 
Manifestly,  as  the  maai  general  cognition  at  which  we  arrive 
eannot  be  reduced  to  a  more  general  one,  it  cannot  bo  under« 
ilood.  Of  necessitVp  therefore,  explanation  must  eventually 
brmg  lift  down  to  the  inexplicable.  The  deepest  truth  which 
we  can  get  at,  must  be  unaccountable.  Comprehension  must 
become  something  other  than  comprehension,  before  the  ulti- 
mate fact  can  be  comprehended. 
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§  24.  The  inference  whicli  we  thus  find  forced  apon  oti 
when  we  analyze  the  product  of  thought,  as  exhibited  ob- 
jectively in  scientific  generalizations,  is  equally  forced  upon  us 
by  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  thought,  as  exhibited  sub- 
jectively in  consciousness.  The  demonstration  of  the  neces- 
tarily  relative  character  of  our  knowledge,  as  deduced  from 
the  nature  of  intelligence,  has  been  brought  to  its  most 
definite  shape  by  Sir  WjUi^nJIamilton.  I  cannot  here  do 
better  than  extract  from  his  essay  on  the  '^  Philosophy  of 
the  Unconditioned,'^  the  passage  containing  the  substance  of 
his  doctrine. 

'*  The  mind  can  conceive,"  he  argues,  "  and  consequently 
can  know,  only  the  limited,  and  the  conditionaUy  limited.  The 
unconditionally  imlimited,  or  the  Infinite,  the  uncondition- 
ally limited,  or  the  Absolute,  cannot  positively  be  constmed  to 
the  mind ;  they  can  be  conceived,  only  by  a  thinking  away 
from,  or  abstraction  of,  those  very  conditions  under  which 
thought  itself  is  realized;  consequently,  the  notion  of  the 
Unconditioned  is  only  negative, — negative  of  the  conceivable 
itself.  For  example,  on  the  one  hand  we  can  positively  conceive, 
neither  an  absolute  whole,  that  is,  a  whole  so  great,  that  wo 
cannot  also  conceive  it  as  a  relative  part  of  a  stiU  greater 
whole ;  nor  an  absolute  part,  that  is,  a  part  so  small,  that  we 
cannot  also  conceive  it  as  a  relative  whole,  divisible  into  smaller 
parts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  positively  represent,  or 
realize,  or  construe  to  the  mind  (as  here  understanding  and 
imagination  coincide),  an  infinite  whole,  for  this  oould  only 
be  done  by  the  infinite  synthesis  in  thought  of  finite  wholes, 
which  would  itself  require  an  infinite  time  for  its  accomplish- 
ment ;  nor,  for  the  same  reason,  can  we  follow  out  in  thought 
an  infinite  divisibility  of  parts.  The  result  is  the  same, 
whether  we  apply  the  process  to  limitation  in  space,  in  time, 
or  in  degree.  The  unconditional  negation,  and  the  uncondi- 
tional aflirmation  of  limitation ;  in  other  words,  the  infiniie 
and  absolute,  properly  so  called,  are  thus  equally  inoonceiy" 
able  to  ua. 
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^Am  the  ooaditionally  limited  (which  we  may  briefly  call 
die  eondiiioned)  is  thus  the  only  possible  object  of  knowledge 
and  of  positive  thought — thought  necessarily  supposes  condi- 
tions. To  thiiik  is  to  candUtor^i  and  conditional  limitation 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  possibility  of  thought.  For, 
the  greyhound  cannot  outstrip  his  shadow,  nor  (by  a  moi 
ippropiiate  simile)  the  eagle  outsoar  the  atmosphere  in  which 
he  floats,  and  by  which  alone  he  may  be  supported ;  so  the 
mind  cannot  transcend  that  sphere  of  limitation,  within  and 
through  which  exclusively  the  possibility  of  thought  is 
realixed.  Thought  is  only  of  the  conditioned ;  because,  as  we 
have  said,  to  think  is  simply  to  condition.  The  {absolute  is 
conceived  merely  by  a  negation  of  conceivability ;  and  all 
that  we  know,  is  only  known  as 

'  won  from  tlie  Toid  and  formless  injtnite* 


How,  indeed,  it  could  ever  be  doubted  that  thought  is  only  of 
the  conditioned,  may  well  be  deemed  a  matter  of  the  profoundest 
•dmiration.  Thought  cannot  transcend  consciousness;  con- 
tdousneas  is  only  possible  imder  the  antithesiB  of  a  subject 
and  object  of  thought,  known  only  in  correlation,  and  mutually 
lindting  eachi  other ;  while,  independently  of  this,  all  that  we 
know  either  of  subject  or  object,  either  of  mind  or  matter,  is 
only  a  knowledge  in  each  of  the  particular,  of  the  plural,  of 
the  diflerent,  of  the  modified,  of  the  phaenomenal.  We  admit 
that  the  consequence  of  this  doctrine  is, — that  philosophy,  it 
viewed  as  more  than  a  science  of  the  conditioned,  is  impossi- 
ble. Departing  £rom  the  particular,  we  admit,  that  we  can 
never,  in  our  highest  generalizations,  rise  above  the  finite ; 
that  our  knowledge,  whether  of  mind  or  matter,  can  be 
nothing  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  manifestations 
of  an  existence,  which  in  itself  it  is  our  highest  wisdom  to 
recognize  as  beyond  the  reach  of  philosophy, — in  the  language 
)f  St  Austin, — '  cognascendo  ignorari^  et  ignorando  cognosci/ 
'*  The  oanditioTifld  is  the  mean  between  two  extremes, — ^two 


J 
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bconditionatesy  exclusiye  of  each  other,  neither  of  which  can 
be  conceived  as  possible,  but  of  which,  on  the  principles  of  con- 
tradiction and  excluded  middle,  one  must  be  admitted  as 
necessary.  On  this  opinion,  therefore,  reason  is  shown  to 
ba  weak,  but  not  deccitfuL  The  mind  is  not  represented  as 
conceiving  two  propositions  subversive  of  each  other,  as 
equally  possible ;  but  only,  as  unable  to  understand  as  possi- 
bio,  either  of  two  extremes;  one  of  which,  however,  on 
the  ground  of  their  mutual  repugnance,  it  is  compelled 
to  recognize  as  true.  We  are  thus  taught  the  salutary 
lesson,  that  the  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be  constituted 
into  the  measure  of  existence ;  and  are  warned  from  recogniz- 
ing the  domain  of  our  knowledge  as  necessarily  co-extensiTe 
with  the  horizon  of  our  faith.  And  by  a  wonderful  revelation, 
we  are  thus,  in  the  very  consciousness  of  our  inability  to 
conceive  aught  above  the  relative  and  finite,  inspired  with  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  something  unconditioned  beyond  the 
sphere  of  all  comprehensible  nuJity." 

Clear  and  conclusive  as  this  statement  of  the  case  appears 
when  cai'efully  studied,  it  is  expressed  in  so  abstract  a 
manner  as  to  be  not  very  intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 
A  more  popular  presentation  of  it,  with  illustrative  applica- 
tions, as  given  by  Mr  Mansel  in  his  ''  Limits  of  BeKgious 
Thought,"  will  make  it  more  fully  understood.  The  follow- 
ing extracts,  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  from  his 
pages,  will  suffice. 

I  "  The  very  conception  of  consciousness,  in  whatever  mode 
lit  may  be  manifested,  necessarily  implies  distinction  bettceen 
lone  object  and  another.  To  be  conscious,  we  must  be  conscious 
df  something ;  and  that  something  can  only  be  known,  as 
that  which  it  is,  by  being  distinguished  from  that  which  it  is 
not.  But  distinction  is  necessarily  limitation ;  for,  if  one 
object  is  to  be  distinguished  from  another,  it  must  possess 
some  form  of  existence  which  the  other  has  not,  or  it  must 
not  possess  some  form  which  the  other  has.    But  it  is  obvious 
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Ike  Infinite  cannot  be  diistingaished,  as  sach,  from  the  Finite, 
bj  the  absence  of  any  quality  which  the  Finite  possesses ;  for 
ioch  absence  would  bo  a  limitation.  Nor  yet  can  it  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  an  attribute  which  the  Finite 
has  not ;  for,  as  no  finite  part  can  be  a  constituent  of  an 
infinite  whole,  this  di£Eerential  characteristic  must  itself  be 
infinite ;  and  must  at  the  same  time  haye  nothing  in  common 
with  the  finite.  We  are  thus  thrown  back  upon  our  former 
impossibility ;  for  this  second  infinite  will  be  distinguished 
from  the  finite  by  the  absence  of  qualities  which  the  latter 
possesses.  A  consciousness  of  the  Infinite  as  such  thus  neces- 
sarily inTolves  a  self-contradiction ;  for  it  implies  the  recogni- 
tion, by  limitation  and  difference,  of  that  which  can  only  bo 
given  as  unlimited  and  indifferent.         *        *        * 

"  This  contradiction,  which  is  utterly  inexplicable  on  the 
sappoflition  that  the  infinite  is  a  positive  object  of  human 
thought,  is  at  once  accounted  for,  when  it  is  regarded  as  the 
mere  negation  of  thought.  If  all  thought  is  limitation  ; — if 
whatever  we  conceive  is,  by  the  very  act  of  conception, 
r^arded  as  finite, — the  infinite^  from  a  human  point  of  view, 
is  merely  a  name  for  the  absence  of  those  conditions  under 
which  thought  is  possible.  To  speak  of  a  Conception  of  the 
Infinite  is,  therefore,  at  once  to  afiirm  those  conditions  and  to 
deny  them.  The  contradiction,  which  we  discover  in  such  a 
conception,  is  only  that  which  we  have  ourselves  placed  there, 
by  tacitly  assuming  the  conceivability  of  the  inconceivable. 
The  condition  of  consciousness  is  distinction ;  and  condition 
of  distinction  is  limitation.  We  can  have  no  consciousness  of 
'^S  ^  general  which  is  not  some  Being  in  particular :  a 
thiAg^  in  consciousness,  is  one  thing  out  of  many.  In  assum- 
ing the  possibility  of  an  infinite  object  of  consciousness,  I 
•ssnme,  therefore,  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  limited  and 
unlimited ; — actually  something,  without  which  it  could  not 
be  an  object  of  consciousness,  and  actually  nothing,  without 
which  it  could  not  be  infinite.  •  •  • 
**  A  seoond  characteristio  of  Consciousness  is,  that  it  is  only 
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posaible  in  the  form  of  a  relation.  There  must  be  a  Solgect^ 
or  person  conscious,  and  an  Object,  or  thing  of  which  he  is 
conscious.  There  can  be  no  consciousness  without  the 
onion  of  these  two  factors ;  and,  in  that  union,  each  existii 
only  as  it  is  related  to  the  other.  The  subject  is  a  subject^ 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  conscious  of  an  object :  the  object  is  an 
object,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  apprehended  by  a  subject :  and 
the  destruction  of  either  is  the  destruction  of  consciousneas 
itself.  It  is  thus  manifest  that  a  consciousness  of  the  Abso* 
lute  is  equally  self^contradictory  with  that  of  the  Infinite. 
To  be  conscious  of  the  Absolute  as  such,  we  must  know  that 
an  object,  which  is  given  in  relation  to  our  consciousness,  is 
identical  with  one  which  exists  in  its  own  nature,  out  of  all 
relation  to  consciousness.  But  to  know  this  identity,  we 
must  be  able  to  compare  the  two  together ;  and  such  a  com* 
parison  is  itself  a  contradiction.  We  are  in  fact  required  to 
compare  that  of  which  wc  are  conscious  with  that  of  which 
we  are  not  conscious ;  the  comparison  itself  being  an  act  of 
consciousness,  and  only  possible  through  the  consciousness  of 
both  its  objects.  It  is  thus  manifest  that,  eyen  if  we  could 
be  conscious  of  the  absolute,  we  could  not  possibly  know  that 
it  is  the  absolute  :  and,  as  we  can  be  conscious  of  an  object  as 
such,  only  by  knowing  it  to  be  what  it  is,  this  is  equivalent 
to  an  admission  that  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  the  absolute 
at  all.  As  an  object  of  consciousness,  every  thing  is  neces- 
sarily relative ;  and  what  a  thing  may  be  out  of  consciousness 
no  mode  of  consciousness  can  tell  us. 

"  This  contradiction,  again,  admits  of  the  same  explanation 
as  the  former.  Our  whole  notion  of  existence  is  necessarily 
relative ;  for  it  is  existence  as  conceived  by  us.  But  Existence, 
as  we  conceive  it,  is  but  a  name  for  the  several  ways  in  which 
objects  are  presented  to  our  consciousness, — a  general  term, 
embracing  a  variety  of  relations.  The  Absolute,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  term  expressing  no  object  of  thought,  but  only  a 
denial  of  the  relation  by  which  thought  is  constituted.  To 
assume  absolute  existence  as  an  object  of  thought,  is  thus  to 
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loppoae  a  relation  existing  when  the  related  terms  exist  no 
krnger.  An  object  of  thought  exists,  as  such,  in  and  through 
its  relation  to  a  thinker;  while  the  Absolute,  as  such,  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  relation.  The  Oonc^tian  of  the  Absolute  thus 
implies  at  the  same  time  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  re- 
lation by  which  thought  is  constituted ;  and  our  various  en* 
deaToors  to  represent  it  are  only  so  many  modified  forms  oi 
the  contradiction  inTolved  in  our  original  assumption.  Here, 
too,  the  contradiction  is  one  which  we  ourselyes  have  made. 
It  does  not  imply  that  the  Absolute  cannot  exist ;  but  it  im^ 
plies,  most  certainly,  that  we  cannot  conceive  it  as  existing.''' 
Here  let  me  point  out  how  the  same  general  inference  may 
be  evolved  from  another  fundamental  condition  of  thought, 
omitted  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  not  supplied  by  Mr  Man- 
ael ;— a  condition  which,  under  its  obverse  aspect,  we  have  al- 
ready contemplated  in  the  last  section.  Every  complete  act 
of  consciousness,  besides  distinction  and  relation,  also  implies 
likeness.  Before  it  can  become  an  idea,  or  constitute  a  piece 
of  knowledge,  a  mental  state  must  not  only  be  known  as 
separate  in  kind  from  certain  foregoing  states  to  which  it  is 
known  as  related  by  succession ;  but  it  must  further  be  known 
as  of  the  same  kind  with  certain  other  foregoing  states. 
That  organisation  of  changes  which  constitutes  thinking,  in- 
▼olves  continuous  integration  as  well  as  continuous  differenti- 
atioiL  Were  each  new  affection  of  the  mind  perceived 
limply  as  an  affection  in  some  way  contrasted  with  the 
preceding  ones— were  there  but  a  chain  of  impressions,  each 
of  which  aa  it  arose  was  merely  distinguished  from  its  prede- 
cessors ;  consciousness  would  be  an  utter  chaos.  To  produce 
that  orderly  consciousness  which  we  call  intelligence,  there 
vsqidres  the  assimilation  of  each  impression  to  othersi 
tiiat  occurred  earlier  in  the  series.  Both  the  successive 
mental  states,  and  the  successive  relations  which  they  bear  to 
each  other,  must  be  classified ;  and  classification  involves  not 
only  a  parting  of  the  unlike^  but  also  a  binding  together  of 
the  lika    In  brief,  a  true  cognition  is  possible  only  through 
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on  accompanying  recognition.  Should  it  be  objected 

tbat  if  80,  there  cannot  be  a  first  cognition,  and  hence  there 
can  be  no  cognition ;  the  reply  is,  that  cognition  proper  arises 
gradually — that  during  the  first  stage  of  incipient  intelligence, 
before  the  feelings  producedby  intercourse  with  the  outer  world 
hjiTe  been  put  into  order,  there  are  no  cognitions,  strictly  so 
called;  and  that,  as  every  infant  shows  us,  these  slowly 
emerge  out  of  the  confusion  of  unfolding  consciousness  as 
fast  as  the  experiences  are  arranged  into  groups — ^as  fast  as 
the  most  frequently  repeated  sensations,  and  their  relations  to 
each  other,  become  familiar  enough  to  admit  of  their  recog. 
nition  as  such  or  such,  whenever  they  recur.     Should  it  be 
further  objected  that  if  cognition  pre-supposes  recognition, 
there  can  be  no  cognition,  even  by  an  adult,  of  an  object 
never  before  seen ;  there  is  still  the  sufficient  answer  that  in 
so  far  as  it  is  not  assimilated  to  previously-seen  objects,  it  is 
not  known,  and  that  it  u  known  in  so  far  as  it  is  assimilated 
to  them.    Of  this  paradox  the  interpretation  is,  that  an  object 
is  classifiable  in  various  ways,  with  various  degrees  of  com- 
pleteness.    An  animal  hitherto  unknoiwn  (mark  the  word), 
though  not  referable  to  any  established  species  or  genus,  is 
yet  recognised  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  larger  divisions 
— ^mammals,   birds,  reptiles,  or  fishes ;   or  should  it  be  so 
momalous  that  its  alliance  with  any  of  these  is  not  determin« 
able,  it  may  yet  be  classed  as  vertebrate  or  invertebrate ;  or  if 
it  be  one  of  those  organisms  of  which  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  animal  or  vegetal  characteristics  predominate,  it  is  still 
known  as  a  living  body ;    even  should  it  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  organic,  it  remains  beyond  question  that  it  is  a 
material  object,  and  it  \&  cognized  by  being  recognized  as 
such.    Whence  it  is  manifest  that  a  thing  is  perfectly  known 
only  when  it  is  in  all  respects  like  certain  things  previously 
observed ;  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  respects  in 
which  it  is  unlike  them,  is  thf  extent  to  which  it  is  unknown ; 
and  that  hence  when  it  has  absolutely  no  attribute  in  common 
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widi  anything  else,  it  must  be  absolutely  beyond  the  bounds 
af  knowledge. 

Observe  the  corollaiy  which  here  concerns  us.  A  cogni- 
tion of  the  Bealy  as  distinguished  from  the  Phenomenal,  must, 
if  it  exists,  conform  to  this  law  of  cognition  in  generaL  The 
First  Cause,  The  Infinite^  tiie  Ahnnlnt^j  4o-be"k&own  at^ally 
mnirt  be  classed.  To  be  positively  thought  of,  it  must  be 
thought  of  as  such  or  such — as  of  this  or  that  kind.  Can  it 
be  like  in  kind  to  anything  of  which  we  have  sensible 
experience  ?  Obviously  not.  Between  the  creating  and  the 
created,  there  must  be  a  distinction  transcending  any  of  the 
distinctions  existing  between  different  divisions  of  the  created. 
That  which  is  uncaused  cannot  be  assimilated  to  that  which 
is  caused :  the  two  being,  in  the  very  naming,  antithetically 
iqyposed.  The  Infinite  cannot  be  grouped  along  with  some- 
thing that  is  finite ;  since,  in  being  so  grouped,  it  must  bo 
regarded  as  not-infinite.  It  is  impossible  to  put  the  Abso- 
lute in  the  same  category  with  anything  relative,  so  long  ad 
the  Absolute  is  defined  as  that  of  which  no  necessary  relation 
can  be  predicated.  Is  it  then  that  the  Actual,  though  un- 
thinkable  by  classification  with  the  Apparent,  is  thinkable  by 
dasaification  with  itself?  This  supposition  is  equally  absurd 
with  the  other.  It  implies  the  plurality  of  the  First  Cause, 
the  Infinite,  the  Absolute ;  and  this  implication  is  self-contra- 
dictory. There  cannot  be  more  than  one  First  Cause ;  seeing 
that  the  existence  of  more  than  one  would  involve  the  existence 
of  something  necessitating  more  than  one,  which  something 
would  be  the  true  First  Cause.  How  self-destructive  is  the 
Assamption  of  two  or  more  Infinites,  is  manifest  on  remember- 
ing that  such  Infinites,  by  limiting  each  other,  would  become 
finite.  And  similarly,  an  Absolute  which  existed  not  alone 
bat  along  with  other  Absolutes,  would  no  longer  be  an  abso^ 
late  but  a  relative.  The  Unconditioned  therefore,  as  classable 
neither  with  any  form  of  the  conditioned  nor  with  any  other 
Unconditioned,  cannot  be  classed  at  aU.  And  to  admit  that 
it  cannot  be  known  as  of  such  or  such  kind,  is  to  admit  that 
it  is  unknowable. 
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Thus,  from  the  veiy  nature  of  thought,  the  lehtiyity  of  oar 
knowledge  is  inferable  in  three  several  ways.  As  we  find  by 
analyzing  it,  and  as  we  see  it  objectively  displayed  in  every 
proposition,  a  thought  involves  relation,  difference,  likeness. 
Whatever  does  not  present  each  of  these  does  not  admit  of 
cognition.  And  hence  we  may  say  that  the  TJnconditionedy  a* 
presenting  none  of  them,  is  trebly  unthinkable. 

§  25.  From  yet  another  poiat  of  view  we  may  diBcem  the 
same  great  truth.  If,  instead  of  examining  our  intellectual 
powers  directly  as  exhibited  in  the  act  of  thought,  or  indirectly 
as  exhibited  in  thought  when  expressed  by  words,  we  look  at 
the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  the  world,  a  like  oondu- 
sion  is  forced  upon  us.  In  the  very  definition  of  Life,  when 
reduced  to  its  most  abstract  shape,  this  ultimate  implication 
becomes  visible. 

All  vital  actions,  considered  not  separately  but  in  their 
ensemble,  have  for  their  final  purpose  the  balandng  of  certain 
outer  processes  by  certain  inner  processes.  There  are  unceasing 
external  forces  tending  to  bring  the  matter  of  which  organic 
bodies  consist,  into  that  state  of  stable  equilibrium  displayed 
by  inorganic  bodies;  there  are  internal  forces  by  which 
this  tendency  is  constantly  antagonized;  and  the  perpetual 
changes  which  constitute  life,  may  be  j^garded  as  incidental 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  antagonism.  To  preserve  the 
erect  posture,  for  instance,  we  see  that  certain  weights  have 
to  be  neutralized  by  certain  strains :  each  limb  or  other  organ, 
gravitating  to  the  Earth  and  pulling  down  the  parts  to  which 
it  is  attached,  has  to  be  preserved  in  position  by  the  tension 
of  sundry  muscles ;  or  in  other  words,  the  group  of  forces 
which  would  if  allowed  bring  the  body  to  the  g^und,  has  to 
be  counterbalanced  by  another  group  of  forces.  Again,  to 
keep  up  the  temperature  at  a  particular  point,  the  extenial 
process  of  radiation  and  absorption  of  heat  by  the  surround- 
ing medium,  must  be  met  by  a  corresponding  internal  prooesi 
of  chemical  combination,  whereby  more  heat  may  be  evolved ; 
to  which  add,  that  if  from  atmospheric  dhanRes  the  loai 
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leoomes  greater  or  leiSy  the  production  must  become  greater  or 
less.  And  similarly  throughout  the  organic  actions  in  generaL 
When  we  contemplate  the  lower  kinds  of  life,  we  see  that 
the  correspondences  thus  maintained  are  direct  and  simple  ; 
•8  in  a  plant,  the  vitality  of  which  mainly  consists  in  osmotic 
tnd  chemical  actions  responding  to  the  co-existence  of  lights 
heat,  water,  and  carbonic  acid  aroimd  it  But  in  animals,  and 
especially  in  the  higher  orders  of  them,  the  correspondences 
become  extremely  complex.  Materials  for  growth  and 
repair  not  being,  like  those  which  plants  require,  everywhere 
present,  but  being  widely  dispersed  and  under  special  forms, 
haye  to  be  found,  to  be  secured,  and  to  be  reduced  to  a  fit  state 
for  assimilation.  Hence  the  needfor locomotion;  hence  the  need 
for  the  senses  ;  hence  the  need  for  prehensile  and  destructive 
appliances ;  bence  the  need  for  an  elaborate  digestive  appa- 
ratos.  Observe,  however,  that  these  successive  complications 
are  essentially  nothing  but  aids  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
organic  balance  in  its  integrity,  in  opposition  to  those  physical, 
chemical,  and  other  agencies  which  tend  to  overturn  it.  And 
observe,  moreover,  that  while  these  successive  complications 
subserve  this  fundamental  adaptation  of  inner  to  outer  actions, 
they  are  themselves  nothing  else  but  further  adaptations  of 
inner  to  outer  actions.  For  what  are  those  movements  bv 
which  a  predatory  creature  pursues  its  prey,  or  by  which  its 
prey  seeks  to  escape,  but  certain  changes  in  the  organism 
fitted  to  meet  certain  changes  in  its  environment  P  What  is 
that  compound  operation  which  constitutes  the  i)erception  of 
a  piece  of  food,  but  a  particular  correlation  of  nervous  modifi- 
cations, answering  to  a  particular  correlation  of  physical  pro- 
perties P  What  is  that  process  by  which  food  when  swallowed 
is  reduced  to  a  fit  form  for  assimilation,  but  a  set  of  mechanical 
and  chemical  actions  responding  to  the  mechanical  and 
ehemical  actions  which  distinguish  the  foodP  Whence 
it  becomes  manifest,  that  while  Life  in  its  simplest  form  is  the 
eorrespondence  of  certain  inner  physico-chemical  actions  with 
oertain  outer  physico-chemical  aotionSi  each  advance  to  a  highei 
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form  of  Life  consists  in  a  better  preservation  of  this  primary 
correspondence  by  the  establishment  of  other  correspondences. 
Divesting  this  conception  of  all  superfluities  and  reducing 
it  to  its  most  abstract  shape,  we  see  that  Life  is  definable  as 
I  the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external 
I  relations.    And  when  we  so  define  it,  we  discover  that  the 
physical  and  the  psychial  life  are  equally  comprehended  by 
the  definition.     We  perceive  that  this  which  we  call  Intelli- 
gence^ shows  itself  when  the  external  relations  to  which  the 
internal  ones  are  adjusted,  begin  to  be  numerous,  complex,  and 
\  remote  in  time  or  space ;  that  every  advance  in  LiteUigenoe 
(essentially  consists  in  the  establishment  of  more  varied,  more 
'complete,  and  more  involved  adjustments ;  and  that  even  the 
f  highest  achievements  of  science  are  resolvable  into  mental  rela- 
'  tions  of  co-existence  and  sequence,  so  co-ordinated  as  exactly  to 
'  tally  with  certain  relations  of  co-existence  and  sequence  that 
*  occur  externally.    A  caterpillar,  wandering  at  random  and  at 
length  finding  its  way  on  to  a  plant  ^laving  a  certain  odour, 
begins  to  eat — has  inside  of  it  an  organic  relation  between 
a  particular  impression  and  a  particular  set  of  actions,  answer- 
ing to  the  relation  outside  of  it,  between  scent  and  nutriment. 
The  sparrow,  guided  by  the  more  complex  correlation  of  impres- 
sions which  the  colour,  form,  and  movements  of  the  caterpillar 
gave  it ;  and  guided  also  by  other  correlations  which  measure 
the  position  and  distance  of  the  caterpillar ;  adjiists  certain 
correlated  muscular  movements  in  such  way  as  to  seize  the 
caterpillar.     Through  a  much  greater  distance  in  space  is  the 
hawk,  holering  above,  affected  by  the  relations  of  shape  and 
motion  which  the  sparrow  presents ;  and  the  much  more  com- 
plicated and  prolonged  series  of  related  nervous  and  muscular 
changes,  gone  through  in  correspondence  with  the  sparrow's 
changing  relations  of  position,  finally  succeed  when  they  are 
precisely  adjusted  to  these  changing  relations.    In  the  fowler, 
experience  has  established  a  relation  between  the  appearance 
and  flight  of  a  hawk  and  the  destruction  of  other  birds,  includ 
ing  game ;  there  is  also  in  him  an  estabUshed  relation  betweec 
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Ihow  Tisaal  impreeaions  answering  to  a  certain  distance  in 
ipace,  and  the  range  of  his  gun;  and  he  has  learned^  too, 
by  frequent  obaeryation,  what  relations  of  position  the 
lights  must  bear  to  a  point  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  fly- 
mg  bird,  before  he  can  fire  with  success.  Similarly  if  we 
go  back  to  the  manufacture  of  the  gan.  By  relations  of  co- 
existence between  colour,  density,  and  place  in  the  earth,  a 
psrticukr  mineral  is  known  as  one  which  yields  iron ;  and 
the  obtainment  of  iron  from  it,  results  when  certain  correlated 
sets  of  ours,  are  adjusted  to  certain  correlated  affinities  dia« 
played  by  ironstone,  coal,  and  Hme,  at  a  high  temperature.  If 
we  descend  yet  a  step  further,  and  ask  a  chemist  to  explain  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  or  apply  to  a  mathematician  for  a 
theory  of  projectiles,  we  still  find  that  special  or  general  rela- 
tions of  co-existence  and  sequence  between  properties,  mo- 
tions, spaces  Ac.,  are  all  they  can  teach  us.  Andlastly,  let  it  be 
noted  that  wliat  we  call  truth,  guiding  us  to  successful  action 
and  the  consequent  maintenance  of  life,  is  simply  the  accurate 
oorrespondenceofsubjectiye to objectiye relations;  while ^rror, 
leading  to  failure  and  therefore  towards  death,  is  the  absence 
of  sQch  accurate  correspondence. 

If,  then,  life  in  all  its  manifestations,  inclusive  of  Intelli- 
gence in  its  highest  forms,  consists  in  the  continuous  adjust- 
ment of  internal  relations  to  external  relations,  the  necessarily 
relatiTe  character  of  our  knowledge  becomes  obvious.  The 
simplest  cognition  being  the  establishment  of  some  connexion 
between  subjective  states,  answering  to  some  connexion  be^ 
tween  objective  agencies ;  and  each  successively  more  complex 
cognition  being  the  establishment  of  some  more  involved  con- 
nexion of  such  states,  answering  to  some  more  involved  con* 
ncxion  of  such  agencies ;  it  is  clear  that  the  process,  no  mattei 
how  far  it  be  carried,  can  never  bring  within  the  reach  of  InteU 
ligeuce,  either  the  states  themselves  or  the  agencies  themselves. 
Ascertaining  which  things  occur  along  with  which,  and  what 
things  follow  what,  supposing  it  to  be  pursued  exhaustively^ 
still  leave  us  with  co-existences  and  sequences  only,    li 
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every  act  of  knowing  is  the  fonnation  of  a  relation  in  conaci* 
ousness  parallel  to  a  relation  in  the  environment,  then  the  re* 
lativity  of  knowledge  is  self-evident — becomes  indeed  a  truism. 
Thinking  being  relationing,  no  thought  can  ever  express  more 
than  relations. 

And  here  let  us  not  omit  to  mark  how  that  to  which  our 
intelligence  is  confined,  is  that  with  which  alone  our  intelli- 

tgence  is  concerned.  The  knowledge  within  our  reach,  is  the 
only  knowledge  that  can  be  of  service  to  us.  This  mainten- 
ance  of  a  correspondence  between  internal  actions  and  exter- 
nal actions,  which  both  constitutes  our  life  at  each  moment 
and  is  the  means  whereby  life  is  continued  through  subsequent 
moments,  merely  requires  that  the  agencies  acting  upon  us 
shall  be  known  in  their  co-existences  and  sequences,  and  not 
that  they  shall  be  known  in  themselves.  If  x  and  y  are  two 
uniformly  connected  properties  in  some  outer  object,  while  a 
and  h  are  the  effects  they  produce  in  our  consciousness  ;  and 
if  while  the  property  x  produces  in  us  the  indifferent  mental 
state  a,  the  property  y  produces  in  us  the  painful  mental  state 
h  (answering  to  a  physical  injury) ;  then,  all  that  is  requisite 
for  our  guidance,  is,  that  x  being  the  uniform  accompaniinent 
of  y  externally,  a  shall  be  the  imiform  accompaniment  of  h  in- 
ternally ;  so  that  when,  by  the  presence  of  a;,  a  is  produced  in 
consciousness,  i,  or  rather  the  idea  of  i,  shall  follow  it,  and 
excite  the  motions  by  which  the  effect  of  y  may  be  escaped. 
The  sole  need  is  that  a  and  h  and  the  relation  between  them, 
shall  always  answer  to  x  and  y  and  the  relation  between  them. 
It  matters  nothing  to  us  if  a  and  h  are  like  x  and  y  or  not^ 
Could  they  be  exactly  identical  with  them,  we  should  not  be 
one  whit  the  better  off;  and  their  total  dissimilarity  is  no 
disadvsintage  to  us. 

Deep  down  then  in  the  very  nature  of  Life,  the  relativity 

,  bi  our  knowledge  is  discernible.    The  analysis  of  vital  aoticms 

in  general,  leads  not  only  to  the  conclusion  that  things  in  them* 

selves  cannot  be  known  to  us ;  but  also  to  the  conclusion  thai 

knowledge  of  them,  were  it  possible,  would  be  useless. 
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{  26u  There  still  remains  the  final  question — ^Wliat  must 
we  say  concerning  that  which  transcends  knowledge  P  Are 
ire  to  rest  wholly  in  the  oonsciousness  of  phenomena  P — ^is  the 
result  of  inquiry  to  exclude  utterly  from  our  minds  everything 
but  the  relative  P  or  must  we  also  believe  in  something  beyond 
the  relative  ? 

The  answer  of  pure  logic  is  held  to  be,  that  by  the  limits 
of  our  intelligenoe  we  are  rigorously  confined  within  the  re* 
lative ;  and  that  anything  transcending  the  relative  can  be 
thought  of  only  as  a  pure  negation,  or  as  a  non-existence. 
^  The  absolute  is  conceived  merely  by  a  negation  of  conceiva* 
bihty/'  writes  Sir  William  Hamilton.     ''The  Absolute  and 
the  Li/inite"  says  Mr  Mansel,  "  are  thus,  like  the  Inconceith 
Me  and  the  Imperceptible,  names  indicating,  not  an  object  of 
thought  or  of  consciousness  at  all,  but  the  mere  absence  of  the 
conditions  under  which  consciousness  is  possible."    From  each 
of  which  extracts  may  be  deduced  the  conclusion,  that  since 
reason  cannot  warrant  us  in  affirming  the  positive  existence 
of  what  is  cogniTable  only  as  a  negation,  we  cannot  rationally 
affirm  the  positive  existence  of  anything  beyond  phenomena. 
Unavoidab]^  as  this  conclusion  seems,  it  involves,  I  think, 
a  grave  error.     If  the  premiss  be  granted,  the  inference  must 
doubtless  be  admitted ;  but  the  premiss,  in  the  form  presented 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Mr  Mansel,  is  not  strictly  true. 
Though,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  arguments  used  by  these 
writers  to  show  that  the  Absolute  is  unknowable,  have  been 
approvingly  quoted ;  and  though  these  arguments  have  been 
enforced  by  others  equally  thoroughgoing ;  yet  there  remains 
to  be  stated  a  qualification,  which  saves  us  from  that  scepti- 
eism  otherwise  necessitated.     It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  so 
long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  purely  logical  aspect  of  the 
question,  the  propositions  quoted  above  miist  be  accepted  in 
their  entirety ;  but  when  we  contemplate  its  more  general,  or 
psychological,  aspect,  we  find  that  these  propositions  are  im- 
perfect statements  of  the  truth :  omitting,  or  rather  excluding, 
M  they  do,  an  all-important  fact.    To  speak  specifically :'« 
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Besides  that  definite  conscioiisness  of  which  Logio  formulatoe 
the  lawBy  there  is  also  an  indefinite  consciousness  which  cannot 
be  formulated.  Besides  complete  thoughts,  and  besides  the 
thoughts  which  though  incomplete  admit  of  completion,  there 
are  thoughts  which  it  is  impossible  to  complete ;  and  yet  which 
are  still  real,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  normal  affections  of 
the  intellect. 

/  Obserre  in  the  first  place,  that  every  one  of  the  arguments 
by  which  the  relativity  of  our  knowledge  is  demonstrated, 
distinctly  postulates  the  positive  existence  of  something  be- 
yond the  relative.  To  say  that  we  cannot  know  the  Absolute, 
is,  by  implication,  to  affirm  that  there  is  an  Absolute.  In  the 
very  denial  of  our  power  to  learn  what  the  Absolute  is,  there 
lies  hidden  the  assumption  that  it  is ;  and  the  making  of 
this  assumption  proves  that  the  Absolute  has  been  present 
to  the  mind,  not  as  a  nothing,  but  as  a  something.  Similarly 
with  every  step  in  the  reasoning  by  which  this  doctrine  is 
upheld.  The  Noumenon,  everywhere  named  as  the  antithesis 
of  the  Phenomenon,  is  throughout'  necessarily  thought  of  as 
an  actuality.  It  is  rigorously  impossible  to  conceive  that  our 
knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  Appearances  only,  without  at  the 
same  time  conceiving  a  Reality  of  which  they  are  appearances ; 
for  appearance  without  reality  is  unthinkable.  Strike  out 
from  the  argument  the  terms  Unconditioned,  Infinite,  Absolute, 
with  their  equivalents,  and  in  place  of  them  write,  **  negation 
of  conceivability,"  or  **  absence  of  the  conditions  under  which 
consciousness  is  possible,''  and  you  find  that  the  argument 
becomes  nonsense.  Truly  to  realize  in  thought  any  one  of  the 
propositions  of  which  the  argument  consists,  the  Unconditioned 
must  be  represented  as  positive  and  not  negative.  How  then  can 
it  be  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  the  argument,  that  our  con* 
sciousness  of  it  is  negative  ?  An  argument,  the  very  construe* 
tion  of  which  assigns  to  a  certain  term  a  certain  meaning, 
but  which  ends  in  showing  that  this  term  has  no  such  mean- 
ing, is  simply  an  elaborate  suicide.  Clearly,  then,  the  very 
demonstration  that  a  definite  consciousness  of  the  Absolute 
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k  impocBible  to  us,  unayoidably  presupposes  an  inde^nite  con- 
sciouflness  of  it. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  showing  that  by  the  necessary 
conditions  of  thought,  we  are  obliged  to  form  a  positive  though 
TEgue  consciousness  of  this  which  transcends  distinct  oon« 
aoioosness,  is  to  analyze  our  conception  of  the  antithesis 
between  lUJatiTe  and  Absolute.  It  is  a  doctrine  called  in 
question  by  none,  that  such  antinomies  of  thought  as  Whole 
and  Party  Equal  and  Unequal,  Singular  and  Plural,  are 
neoesearily  conceived  as  correlatives :  the  conception  of  a  part 
is  impossible  without  the  conception  of  a  whole ;  there  can 
be  no  idea  of  equality  without  one  of  inequality.  And  it  is 
admitted  that  in  the  same  manner,  the  Relative  is  itself  con- 
ceivable as  such,  only  by  opposition  to  the  Irrelative  or  Abso* 
lute.  Sir  William  Hamilton  however,  in  his  trenchant^ 

(and  in  most  parts  unanswerable)  criticism  on  Coiisin,  contends, 
in  conformity  with  his  position  above  stated,  that  one  of 
these  correlatives  is  nothing  whatever  beyond  the  negation  of 
the  other.  **  Correlatives  "  he  says  **  certainly  suggest  each 
other,  but  correlatives  may,  or  may  not,  be  equally  real  and 
positive.  In  thought  contradictories  necessarily  imply  each 
other,  for  the  knowledge  of  contradictories  is  one.  But  the 
reality  of  one  contradictory,  so  far  from  guaranteeing  the  reality 
of  the  other,  is  nothing  else  than  its  negation.  Thus  every 
positive  notion  (the  concept  of  a  thing  by  what  it  is)  suggests 
II  negative  notion  (the  concept  of  a  thing  by  what  it  is  not) ; 
and  the  highest  positive  notion,  the  notion  of  the  conceivable, 
is  not  without  its  corresponding  negative  in  the  notion  of  the 
inconceivable.  But  though  these  mutually  suggest  each 
other,  the  positive  alone  is  real ;  the  negative  is  only  an  ab- 
straction of  the  other,  and  in  the  highest  generality,  even  an 
abstraction  of  thought  itself."  Now  the  assertion 

that  of  such  contradictories  **  the  negative  is  only  an  abstrac- 
tion  of  the  other  " — "  is  nothing  else  than  its  negation," — is 
nol  trne.  In  such  correhtives  as  Equal  and  Unequal,  it  ii 
ohvions  enooith  that  the  negative  concept  contains  somethinn 
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besidefi  the  negation  of  the  positiye  one ;  for  the  things  of 
which  equality  is  denied  are  not  abolished  from  consciousnesB 
by  the  deniaL     And  the  fact  overlooked  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  is,  that  the  like  holds  even  with  those  correlatiTea 
lof  which  the  negative  is  inconceivable,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
kho  word.    Take  for  example  the  Limited  and  the  Unlimited. 
lOur  notion  of  the  Limited  is  composed,  firstly  of  a  conscious* 
ncss  of  some  kind  of  being,  and  secondly  of  a  consciousness  of 
the  limits  under  which  it  is  known.  In  the  antithetical  notion 
of  the  Unlimited,  the  consciousness  of  limits  is  abolished ;  but 
not  the  consciousness  of  some  kind  of  being.     It  is  quite  true 
that  in  the  absence  of  conceived  limits,  this  consciousness  ceases 
to  be  a  concept  properly  so  called ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  it  remains  as  a  mode  of  consciousness.     If,  in  such  cases, 
the  negative  contradictory  were,  as  alleged,  **  nothing  else  " 
than  the  negation  of  the  other,  and  therefore  a  mere  nonen* 
tity,  then  it  would  clearly  follow  that  negative  contradictorien 
could  be  used  interchangeably:    the  Unlimited  might  be 
thought  of  as  antithetical  to  the  Divisible ;  and  the  Indivisible 
as  antithetical  to  the  Limited.     While  the  &ct  that  they 
cannot  be  so  used,  proves  that  in  consciousness  the  Unlimited 
and  the  Indivisible  are  qualitatively  distinct,  and  therefore 
positive  or  real;    since  distinction  cannot    exist    between 
nothings.     The  error,  (very  naturally  fallen  into  by  philo- 
sophers intent  on  demonstrating  the  limits  and  conditions 
of  consciousness,)  consists  in  assuming  that  consciousness  con* 
tains  nothing  but  limits  and  conditions ;  to  the  entire  neglect 
of  that  which  is  limited  and  conditioned.     It  is  forgotten 
that  there  is  something  which  alike  forms  the  raw  material 
of  definite  thought  and  remains  after  the  definiteness  which 
tliinking  gave  to  it  has  been  destroyed.  Now  all 

this  applies  by  change  of  terms  to  the  last  and  highest  of 
these  antinomies — ^that  between  the  Relative  and  the  Non- 
relative.  We  are  conscious  of  the  Relative  as  existence  under 
conditions  and  limits ;  it  is  impossible  that  these  conditions 
and  limits  can  be  thought  of  apart  from  something  to  which 
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ilicy  give  the  form ;  the  abstraction  of  these  conditions  tmd 
limits,  is,  by  the  hypothesis,  the  abstraction  of  them  only  ;  con- 
sequently there  must  be  a  residuary  consciousness  of  some- 
thing which  filled  up  their  outlines  ;  and  this  indefinite  some- 
thing constitutes  our  consciousness  of  the  Non-reJative  or 
Aboolute.  Impossible  though  it  is  to  give  to  this  conscious- 
nesB  any  qualitative  or  quantitative  expression  whatever,  it  is 
not  the  less  certain  that  it  remains  with  us  as  a  positive  and 
indestructible  element  of  thought. 

Still  more  manifest  will  this  truth  become  when  it  is  ob- 
served that  our  conception  of  the  Relative  itself  disappears,  if 
oar  conception  of  the  Absolute  is  a  pure  negation.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, or  rather  it  is  contended,  by  the  writers  I  have  quoted 
above,  that  contradictories  can  be  known  only  in  relation  to 
each  other — ^that  Equality,  for  instance,  is  unthinkable  apart 
from  its  correlative  Inequality ;  and  that  thus  the  Relative  can 
itaelf  bo  conceived  only  by  opposition  to  the  Non-relative.  It 
is  alK>  admitted,  or  rather  contended,  that  the  consciousness  of 
a  relation  implies  a  consciousness  of  both  the  related  members. 
If  we  are  required  to  conceive  the  relation  between  the  Re- 
lative and  Non-relative  without  being  conscious  of  both,  '*  we 
are  in  &ct''  (to  quote  the  words  of  Mr  Mansel  difierently 
applied)  "  required  to  compare  that  of  which  we  are  conscious 
with  that  of  which  we  are  not  conscious ;  the  comparison 
itself  being  an  act  of  consciousness,  and  only  possible  through 
the  consciousness  of  both  its  objects."  What  then  becomes 
of  the  assertion  that  '*  the  Absolute  is  conceived  merely  by  a 
negation  of  oonceivabLlity,"  or  as  "  the  mere  absence  of  the 
conditions  underwhich  consciousness  is  possible  P  '*  If  the  Non- 
relative  or  Absolute,  is  present  in  thought  only  as  a  mere 
Dilation,  then  the  relation  between  it  and  the  Relative  be- 
comes unthinkable,  because  one  of  the  terms  of  the  relation  is 
absent  from  consciousness.  And  if  this  relation  is  unthink- 
able, then  is  the  Relati^'e  itself  unthinkable,  for  want  of  it- 
amtithesiB :  whence  resnlts  the  disappearance  of  all  thought 
wliaterver. 
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Let  me  here  point  out  that  both  Sir  Wm  Hamilton  and 
Mr  Hansel,  do,  in  other  places,  distinctly  imply  that  our 
consciousness  of  the  Absolute,  indefinite  though  it  is,  is 
positive  and  not  negative.  The  very  passage  already  quotod 
from  Sir  Wm  Hamilton,  in  which  he  asserts  that  "the 
absolute  is  conceived  merely  by  a  negation  of  conceivability,'' 
itself  ends  with  the  remark  that,  "  by  a  wonderful  revelation 
we  are  thus,  in  the  very  consciousness  of  our  inability  to  con- 
ceive  aught  above  the  relative  and  finite,  inspired  with  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  something  unconditioned  beyond 
the  sphere  of  all  comprehensible  reality."  The  last  of 
these  assertions  practically  admits  that  which  the  other 
denies.  By  the  laws  of  thought  as  Sir  Wm  Hamilton  has 
interpreted  them,  he  finds  himself  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  our  consciousness  of  the  Absolute  is  a  pure  negation. 
He  nevertheless  finds  that  there  does  exist  in  consciousneas 
an  irresistible  conviction  of  the  real  *' existence  of  some- 
thing unconditioned."  And  he  gets  over  the  inconsistency 
by  speaking  of  this  conviction  as  "  a  wonderful  revelation  " — 
**  a  belief  "  with  which  we  are  "  inspired :  "  thus  apparently 
hinting  that  it  is  supematurally  at  variance  with  the  laws  of 
thought.  Mr  Mansel  is  betrayed  into  a  like  inconsistency. 
When  he  says  that  **  we  are  compelled,  by  the  constitution  of 
our  minds,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  Absolute  and  In- 
finite Being, — a  belief  which  appears  forced  upon  us,  as  the 
oomplonent  of  our  consciousness  of  the  relative  and  the 
finite ; "  he  clearly  says  by  implication  that  this  conscious- 
ness is  positive,  and  not  negative.  He  tacitly  admits  that 
we  are  obliged  to  regard  the  Absolute  as  something  more 
than  a  negation — that  our  consciousness  of  it  is  not  "the 
mere  absence  of  the  conditions  under  which  consciousness  is 
possible." 

The  supreme  importance  of  this  question  must  be  my 
apology  for  taxing  the  reader's  attention  a  little  further,  in 
the  hope  of  clearing  up  the  remaining  difficulties.  The  ne» 
cessan'ly  positive  character  of  our  conscioaaness  of  the  TJnoon« 
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ditioned,  whicHy  as  we  have  seen,  follows  from  an  ultimate 
law  of  thought,  will  be  better  understood  on  contemplating 
the  process  of  thought. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  to  prove  the  relativity  of 
our  knowledge,  is,  that  we  cannot  conceive  Space  or  Time  as 
ttlher  limited  or  unlimited.  It  is  pointed  out  that  when  we 
imagine  a  limit,  there  simultaneously  arises  the  consciousness 
of  a  space  or  time  existing  beyond  the  limit.  This  remoter 
9pBce  or  time,  though  not  contemplated  as  definite,  is  yet  con« 
templated  as  reaL  Though  we  do  not  form  of  it  a  conception 
proper,  since  we  do  not  bring  it  within  bounds,  there  is  yet  in 
our  minds  the  tmshaped  material  of  a  conception.  Similarly 
with  our  consciousness  of  Cause.  We  are  no  more  able  to 
form  a  circumscribed  idea  of  Cause,  than  of  Space  or  Time  ; 
and  we  are  consequently  obliged  to  think  of  the  Cause  which 
transcends  the  limits  of  our  thought  as  positive  though  inde- 
finite. Just  in  the  same  manner  that  on  conceiving  any 
bounded  space,  there  arises  a  nascent  consciousness  of  space 
outside  the  bounds ;  so,  when  we  think  of  any  definite  cause, 
there  arises  a  nascent  consciousness  of  a  cause  behind  it :  and 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  this  nascent  consciousness  is 
in  substance  like  that  which  suggests  it,  though  without  form. 
The  momentum  of  thought  inevitably  carries  us  beyond  con- 
ditioned existence  to  unconditioned  existence ;  and  this  ever 
persists  in  us  as  the  body  of  a  thought  to  which  we  can  give 
no  shape. 

Hence  our  firm  belief  in  objective  reality — ^a  belief  which 
metaphysical  criticisms  cannot  for  a  moment  shake.  When 
we  are  taught  that  a  piece  of  matter,  regarded  by  us  as  exist- 
ing externally,  cannot  be  really  known,  but  that  we  can 
know  only  certain  impressions  produced  on  us,  we  are  yet,  by 
the  relativity  of  our  thought,  compelled  to  think  of  these  in 
relation  to  a  positive  cause — the  notion  of  a  real  existence 
which  generated  these  impressions  becomes  nascent.  If  it  be 
proved  to  us  that  every  notion  of  a  real  existence  which  we 
firamo,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  itself — that  matter. 
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however  conoelved  by  vlb,  cannot  be  matter  as  it  actually  ia^ 
our  conception,  though  transfigured,  is  not  destroyed :  there 
remains  the  sense  of  reality,  dissociated  as  far  as  possible  from 
those  special  forms  under  which  it  was  before  represented  in 
thought.  Though  Philosophy  condemns  successively  each 
attempted  conception  of  the  Absolute — though  it  proves  to  us 
that  the  Absolute  is  not  this,  nor  that,  nor  that — though  in 
obedience  to  it  we  negative,  one  after  another,  each  idea  as  it 
arises ;  yet,  as  we  cannot  expel  the  entire  contents  of  consci- 
ousness, there  ever  remains  behind  an  element  which  passes 
into  new  shapes.  The  continual  negation  of  each  particu« 
lar  form  and  limit,  simply  results  in  the  more  or  less  com- 
plete abstraction  of  all  forms  and  limits ;  and  so  ends  in  an 
indefinite  consciousness  of  the  xmformed  and  unlimited. 

I  And  here  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  ultimate  diffi- 
culty— How  can  there  possibly  be  constituted  a  consciousness 
of  the  unformed  and  unlimited,  when,  by  its  very  nature,  con- 
sciousness is  possible  only  imder  forms  and  limits  P.  If  every 
consciousness  of  existence  is  a  consciousness  of  existence  as 
conditioned,  then  how,  after  the  negation  of  conditions,  can 
there  be  any  residuum  P.  Though  not  directly  withdrawn  by 
the  withdrawal  of  its  conditions,  must  not  the  raw  material  of 
consciousness  be  withdrawn  by  implication  P.  Must  it  not  van- 
ish when  the  conditions  of  its  existence  vanish  P  That 
there  must  be  a  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  manifest ;  since 
even  those  who  would  put  it,  do,  as  already  shown,  admit 
that  we  have  some  such  consciousness ;  and  the  solution  ap* 
pears  to  be  that  above  shadowed  forth.  Such  consciousness 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  constituted  by  any  single  mental  act ; 
but  is  the  product  of  many  mental  acts.  In  each  concept  there 
is  an  element  which  persists.  It  is  alike  impossible  for  this 
el«mient  to  be  absent  from  consciousness,  and  for  it  to  be  pre- 
sent in  consciousness  alone :  cither  alternative  involves  un- 
consciousness— the  one  from  the  want  of  the  substance ;  the 
nther  from  the  want  of  the  form.  But  the  persistence  of  this 
element  under  successive  conditions,  nceessiiaies  a  sense  of  it  as 
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distmgdfllied  from  the  conditions,  and  independent  of  them. 
The  sense  of  a  something  that  is  conditioned  in  every  thoughti 
cannot  be  got  rid  of,  because  the  something  cannot  bo  got  rid  of. 
How  then  must  the  sense  of  this  something  bo  constituted  ? 
Evidently  by  combining  successive  concepts  deprived  of  their 
limits  and  conditions.  We  form  this  indefinite  thought,  as 
ve  form  many  of  our  definite  thoughts,  by  the  coalescence  of 
s  aeries  of  thoughts.  Let  me  illustrate  this.  A  large 

complex  object,  having  attributes  too  nimierous  to  bo  repre- 
sented at  once,  is  yet  tolerably  well  conceived  by  the  union  of 
aeveral  representations,  each  standing  for  part  of  its  attributes. 
On  thinking  of  a  piano,  there  first  rises  in  imagination  its 
visual  appearance,  to  which  are  instantly  added  (though  by 
separate  mental  acts)  the  ideas  of  its  remote  side  and  of  its 
solid  substance.  A  complete  conception,  however,  involves  the 
strings,  the  hammers,  the  dampers,  the  pedals ;  and  while 
soccessively  adding  these  to  the  conception,  the  attributes  first 
thooght  of  lapse  more  or  less  completely  out  of  consciousness. 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  group  constitutes  a  representation  of 
the  piano.  Now  as  in  this  case  we  form  a  definite  concept  of 
a  special  existence,  by  imposing  limits  and  conditions  in  suc- 
cessive acts ;  so,  in  the  converse  case,  by  taking  away  the 
limits  and  conditions  in  successive  acts,  we  form  an  indefinite 
notion  of  general  existence.  By  fusing  a  series  of  states  of 
consciousness,  in  each  of  which,  as  it  arises,  the  limitations 
and  conditions  are  abolished,  there  is  produced  a  consciousness 
of  something  unconditioned.  To  speak  more  rigor- 

ously:— ^this  consciousness  is  not  the  abstract  of  any  one 
group  of  thoughts,  ideas,  or  conceptions ;  but  it  is  the  abstract 
of  aii  thoughts,  ideas,  or  conceptions.  That  which  is  common 
to  them  all,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  is  what  we  predicate  by 
the  word  existence.  Dissociated  as  this  becomes  from  each  of 
its  modes  by  the  perpetual  change  of  those  modes,  it  remains 
as  an  indefinite  consciousness  of  something  constant  under 
all  modes — of  being  apart  from  its  appearances.  The  dis- 
tinotion  we  feel  between  special  and  general  existence,  is  tht 
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dktinction  between  that  wUch  is  changeable  in  us,  and  that 
which  is  unchangeable.  The  contrast  between  the  Abeolute 
and  the  Relative  in  our  minds,  is  really  the  contrast  between 
that  mental  element  which  exists  absolutelji  and  those  which 
exist  relatively. 

By  its  very  nature,  therefore,  this  ultimate  mental  element 
is  at  once  necessarily  indefinite  and  necessarily  indestructible. 
Our  consciousness  of  the  unconditioned  being  literally  the  un- 
conditioned consciousness,  or  raw  material  of  thought  to  which 
in  thinking  we  give  definite  forms,  it  follows  that  an  ever-pre- 
sent sense  of  real  existence  is  the  very  basis  of  our  intelligence. 
As  we  can  in  successive  mental  acts  get  rid  of  all  particular 
conditions  and  replace  them  by  others,  but  cannot  get  rid  of 
that  imdifferentiated  substance  of  consciousness  which  is  con- 
ditioned anew  in  every  thought ;  there  ever  remains  with  us 
a  sense  of  that  which  exists  persistently  and  independently  of 
conditions.  At  the  same  time  that  by  the  laws  of  thought 
we  are  rigorously  prevented  from  forming  a  conception  of  ab- 
solute existence ;  we  are  by  the  laws  of  thought  equally  pre- 
vented from  ridding  ourselves  of  the  consciousness  of  absolute 
existence :  this  consciousness  being,  as  we  here  see,  the  obverse 
of  our  self-consciousness.  And  since  the  only  possible  mea- 
sure of  relative  validity  among  our  beliefs,  is  the  degree  of 
their  persistence  in  opposition  to  the  efforts  made  to  change 
them,  it  follows  that  this  which  persists  at  all  times,  under  aU 
circumstances,  and  cannot  cease  until  consciousness  ceases,  has 
the  highest  validity  of  any. 

To  sum  up  this  somewhat  too  elaborate  argument :  -—  We 
have  seen  how  in  the  very  assertion  that  all  our  knowledge^ 
properly  so  called,  is  Relative,  there  is  involved  the  assertion 
that  there  exists  a  Non-relative.  We  have  seen  how,  in  each 
step  of  the  argument  by  which  this  doctrine  is  established, 
the  same  assiunption  is  made.  We  have  seen  how,  from  the 
very  necessity  of  thinking  in  relations,  it  follows  that  the 
Relative  is  itself  inconceivable,  except  as  related  to  a  real 
Non-relative.    We  have  seen  that  unless  a  real  Non-relative 
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or  Absolute  be  postulated,  the  BelatiTe  itself  becomes  abso- 
lute ;  and  so  brings  the  argument  to  a  contradiction.  And  on  | 
contemplating  the  process  of  thought,  we  have  equally  seen  ! 
how  impossible  it  is  to  get  rid  of  the  consciousness  of  an  ' 
ttctoalitjr  lying  behind  appearances;  and  how,  from  this  im- ' 
pofisibiKty,  results  our  indestructible  belief  in  that  actualilgr* 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  RECONCILIATION. 


Ij  27.  Thus  do  all  lines  of  argument  converge  to  the 
conclusion.  The  inference  reached  i  priori,  in  the  last  chapter, 
confirms  the  inferences  which,  in  the  two  preceding  chapters, 
were  reached  a  posteriori.  Those  imbecilities  of  the  nnder- 
standing  that  disclose  themselyes  when  we  try  to  answer  the 
highest  questions  of  objective  science,  subjective  science  proves 
to  be  necessitated  by  the  laws  of  that  understanding.  We  not 
only  learn  by  the  frustration  of  all  our  efforts,  that  the  reality 
underlying  appearances  is  totally  and  for  ever  inconceivable 
by  us ;  but  we  also  learn  why,  from  the  very  nature  of  our 
intelligence,  it  must  be  so.  Finally  we  discover  that  this 
o^mclusion,  which,  in  its  unqualified  form,  seems  opposed  to 
the  instinctive  convictions  of  mankind,  falls  into  harmony 
with  them  when  the  missing  qualification  is  supplied. 
Though  the  Absolute  cannot  in  any  manner  or  degree  be 
known,  in  the  strict  sense  of  knowing,  yet  we  find  that  its  po* 
sitive  existence  is  a  necessary  datum  of  consciousness ;  that  so 
long  as  consciousness  continues,  we  cannot  for  an  instant  rid 
it  of  this  datum ;  and  that  thus  the  belief  which  this  datun> 
eonstitutes,  has  a  higher  warrant  than  any  other  whatever. 

Here  then  is  that  basis  of  agreement  we  set  out  to  seek. 
This  conclusion  which  objective  science  illustrates,  and  sub- 
jective science  shows  to  be  imavoidable, — this  conclusion 
which,  while  it  in  the  main  expresses  the  doctrine  of  the  Eng« 
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Kah  school  of  philosophy,  reoogoizes  also  a  soul  of  tmth  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  antagonist  Oennan  school — ^this  conclusion 
which  brings  the  results  of  speculation  into  harmony  with  those 
of  common  sense ;  is  also  the  conclusion  which  reconciles  Eeli- 
gion  with  Science.  Common  Sense  asserts  the  existence  of  a 
reality ;  Objective  Science  proves  that  this  reality  cannot  bo 
what  we  think  it ;  Subjective  Science  shows  why  we  cannot 
think  of  it  as  it  isy  and  yet  are  compelled  to  think  of  it  as  ex-) 
istiug ;  and  in  this  assertion  of  a  Beality  utterly  inscrutable 
in  nature.  Religion  finds  an  assertion  essentially  coinciding*! 
with  her  own.  We  are  obliged  to  regard  every  phenomenon 
as  a  manifestation  of  some  Power  by  which  we  are  acted  upon; 
though  Onmipresenoe  is  unthinkablej  yetj  as  experience  dis« 
closes  no  bounds  to  the  difEusion  of  phenomena,  we  are  unable 
to  ihink  of  limits  to  the  presence  of  this  Power ;  while  the 
criticisms  of  Science  teach  us  that  this  Power  is  Incompre* 
hensible.  And  this  consciousness  of  an  Incomprehensible 
Power,  called  Omnipresent  from  inability  to  assign  its  limits, 
is  just  that  consciousness  on  which  BeUgion  dwells. 

To  understand  fiilly  how  real  is  the  reconciliation  thus 
reached,  it  wiU  be  needful  to  look  at  the  respective  attitudes 
that  Religion  and  Science  have  aU  along  maintained  towards 
this  conclusion.  We  must  observe  how,  all  along,  the  imper- 
fections of  each  have  been  undergoing  correction  by  the  other; 
and  how  the  final  out-come  of  their  mutual  criticisms,  can  be 
nothing  else  than  an  entire  agreement  on  this  deepest  and 
widest  of  all  truths. 

I  28.  In  Religion  let  us  recognize  the  high  merit  that  from 
the  beginning  it  has  dimly  diacemed  the  ultimate  verity,  and 
baa  never  ceased  to  insist  upon  it.  In  its  earliest  and  crudest^ 
forms  it  manifested,  however  vaguely  and  inconsistently,  an 
intuition  forming  the  germ  of  this  highest  belief  in  which  all 
philosophies  finally  unite.  The  consciousness  of  a  mystery 
is  traceable  in  the  rudest  fetishism.  Each  higher  religious 
eroed«  rejecting  those  definite  and  simple  interpretations  id 
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Nature  previously  giyen,  has  become  more  religions  by  doing 
this.  As  the  quite  concrete  and  conceivable  agencies  alleged 
as  the  causes  of  things,  have  been  replaced  by  agencies  less 
concrete  and  conceivable,  the  element  of  mystery  has  of  ne- 
cessity become  more  predominant.  Through  all  its  successive 
phases  the  disappearance  of  those  positive  dogmas  by  whidi 
the  mystery  was  made  unmysterious,  has  formed  the  essential 
change  delineated  in  religious  history.  And  so  Religion  has 
ever  been  approximating  towards  that  complete  recognition  of 
this  mystery  which  is  its  goal. 

For  its  essentially  valid  belief,  Religion  has  constantly  done 
battle.  Gross  as  were  the  disguises  under  which  it  first 
espoused  this  belief,  and  cherishing  this  belief,  though  it  still 
is,  imder  disfiguring  vestments,  it  has  never  ceased  to  main- 
tain and  defend  it.  It  has  everywhere  established  and  pro- 
pagated one  or  other  modification  of  the  doctrine  that  all  things 
are  manifestations  of  a  Power  that  transcends  our  knowledge. 
Though  from  age  to  age.  Science  has  continually  defeated  it 
wherever  they  have  come  in  collision,  and  has  obliged  it  to 
relinquish  one  or  more  of  its  positions ;  it  has  still  held  the 
remaining  ones  with  imdimimshed  tenacity.  No  exposure  of 
the  logical  inconsistency  of  its  conclusions — no  proof  that  each 
of  its  particular  dogmas  was  absurd,  has  been  able  to  weaken 
its  allegiance  to  that  ultimate  verity  for  which  it  stands. 
After  criticism  has  abolished  all  its  arguments  and  reduced  it 
to  silence,  there  has  still  remained  with  it  the  indestructible 
consciousness  of  a  truth  which,  however  &ulty  the  mode  in 
which  it  had  been  expressed,  was  yet  a  truth  beyond  caviL 
To  this  conviction  its  adherence  has  been  substantially  sincere. 
And  for  the  guardianship  and  difiusion  of  it.  Humanity  has 
ever  been,  and  must  ever  be,  its  debtor. 

But  while  from  the  beginning.  Religion  has  had  the  all* 
essential  ofiice  of  preventing  men  from  being  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  relative  or  immediate,  and  of  awakening  them  to  a  con« 
sciousness  of  something  beyond  it,  this  office  has  been  but  very 
imperfectly  discharged.     Religion  has  ever  been  more  or  less 
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tneligioiis;  bjhSL  it  continues  to  be  partially  irreligiouB  even 
now.  In  theJixaJLplace,  as  implied  above,  it  has  all) 

along  professed  to  have  some  knowledge  of  that  which  tranW 
ioonds knowledge;  and  has  so  contradicted  its  own  teachings] 
While  with  one  breath  it  has  asserted  that  the  Cause  of  ali 
things  passes  understanding,  it  has,  with  the  next  breath, 
asserted  that  the  Cause  of  all  things  possesses  such  or  such 
attribates — can  be  in  so  far  understood.  In  the  se- 

cond  place,  while  in  great  part  sincere  in  its  fealty  to  the  great 
troth  it  has  had  to  uphold,  it  has  often  been  insincere,  and 
consequently  irreligious,  in  maintaining  the  untenable  docV 
trines  by  which  it  has  obscured  this  g^reat  truth.  Each  asl 
serticm  respecting  the  nature,  acts,  or  motives  of  that  Power 
which  the  Universe  manifests  to  us,  has  been  repeatedly  called 
in  question,  and  proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  itself,  or  with 
aooompanying  assertions.  Yet  each  of  them  has  been  age 
after  age  insisted  on,  in  spite  of  a  secret  consciousness  that  it 
would  not  bear  examination.  Just  as  though  unaware  that 
its  central  position  was  impregnable,  Beligion  has  obstinate- 
ly held  every  outpost  long  after  it  was  obviously  indefen- 
sible. And  this  naturally  introduces  us  to  the  third  and 
most  serious  form  of  irreligion  which  Religion  has  displayed ; 
namely,  an  imperfect  belief  in  that  which  it  especially  professes 
to  believe.  How  truly  its  central  position  is  impregnable.  Re- 
ligion has  never  adequately  realized.  In  the  devoutest  faith 
as  we  habitually  see  it,  there  lies  hidden  an  innermost  core  of 
Bcepticiam ;  and  it  is  this  scepticism  which  causes  that  dread 
of  inquiry  displayed  by  Religion  when  face  to  face  with  Science. 
Obliged  to  abandon  one  by  one  the  superstitions  it  once  ten« 
aciously  held,  and  daily  finding  its  cherished  beliefs  more  and 
more  shaken,  Religion  shows  a  secret  fear  that  all  things  may. 
some  day  be  explained ;  and  thus  itself  betrays  a  lurking 
doubt  whether  that  Incomprehensible  Cause  of  which  it  is 
conscious,  is  really  incomprfliensible. 

Of  Rdigion  then,  we  must  always  remember,  that  amid  its 
many  errors  and  corruptions  it  has  asserted  and  difiused  a 
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•upremeyeiity.  From  the  first,  the  reoognition  of  this  supreiiifl 
▼erity,  in  however  imperfect  a  manner,  has  been  its  vital  ele* 
ment;  anditsTariousdefectSjOnceextremebutgraduallydimin- 
ishingyhave  been  so  many  fSEuIures  to  recognize  in  full  that  which 
it  recognized  in  part  The  truly  religious  element  of  Religion 
has  always  been  good ;  that  which  has  proved  untenable  in 
doctrine  and  vicious  in  practice,  has  heea  its  irreligious  ele- 
ment ;  and  from  this  it  has  been  ever  undergoing  purification. 

§  29.  And  now  observe  that  all  along,  the  agent  which  has 
effected  the  purification  has  been  Science.  We  habitually 
overlook  the  fact  that  this  has  been  one  of  its  functions. 
Beligion  ignores  its  immense  debt  to  Science ;  and  Science  is 
scarcely  at  all  conscious  how  much  Religion  owes  it.  Yet  it 
is  demonstrable  that  every  step  by  which  Religion  has  pro- 
gressed from  its  first  low  conception  to  the  comparatively 
high  one  it  has  now  reached,  Science  has  helped  it,  or  rather 
forced  it,  to  take ;  and  that  even  now,  Science  is  urging  fur- 
ther steps  in  the  same  direction. 

Using  the  word  Science  in  its  truesense,  as  comprehending  all 
positive  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  order  existing  among 
surrounding  phenomena,  it  becomes  manifest  that  from  the 
outset,  the  discovery  of  an  established  order  has  modified  that 
conception  of  disorder,  or  undetermined  order,  which  under- 
lies every  superstition.  As  fast  as  experience  proves  that 
certain  familiar  changes  always  happen  in  the  same  sequence, 
there  begins  to  fade  from  the  mind  the  conception  of  aspedal 
personality  to  whose  variable  will  they  were  before  ascribed. 
And  when,  step  by  step,  accumulating  observations  do  the  like 
with  the  less  familiar  changes,  a  similar  modification  of 
belief  takes  place  with  respect  to  them. 

While  this  process  seems  to  those  who  effect,  and  those 
who  undergo  it,  an  anti-religious  one,  it  is  really  the  reverse. 
Instead  of  the  specific  comprehensible  agency  before  assigned, 
there  is  substituted  a  less  specific  and  less  oomprehensibk 
igency ;  and  though  this,  standing  in  opposition  to  the  pre* 
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fimis  one,  cannot  at  first  call  fortli  the  same  feeling,  yet,  an 
being  less  comprehensible,  it  must  eyentnally  call  forth  this 
feeling  more  fuJly.  Take  an  instance.  Of  old  the  Sun 

was  regarded  as  the  chariot  of  a  god,  drawn  by  horses.  How 
fitr  the  idea  thus  grossly  expressed,  was  idealized,  we  need  not 
inquire.  It  suffices  to  remark  that  this  accounting  for  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  Sun  by  an  agency  like  certain  visible 
terrostrial  agencies,  reduced  a  daily  wonder  to  the  level  of  the 
commonest  intellect.  When,  many  centuries  after,  Eepler  dis- 
corered  that  the  planets  moved  round  the  Sun  in  ellipses  and 
described  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  he  concluded  that  in 
eadi  planet  there  must  exist  a  spirit  to  guide  its  movements. 
Here  we  see  that  with  the  progress  of  Science,  there  had  dis- 
appeared the  idea  of  a  gross  mechanical  traction,  such  as  was 
first  assigned  in  the  case  of  the  Sun ;  but  that  while  for  this 
there  was  substituted  an  indefinite  and  less-easily  conceivable 
foroe^  it  was  still  thought  needful  to  assume  a  special  personal 
agent  as  a  cause  of  the  regular  irregularity  of  motion.  When, 
finally,  it  was  proved  that  these  planetary  revolutions  with 
all  ih^  variations  and  disturbances,  conformed  to  one  uni- 
versal law — when  the  presiding  spirits  which  Kepler  con- 
eeived  were  set  aside,  and  the  force  of  gravitation  put  in  their 
place ;  the  change  was  really  the  abolition  of  an  imaginable 
agency,  and  the  substitution  of  an  unimaginable  one.  For 
though  the  law  of  gravitation  is  within  our  mental  grasp,  |t 
is  impossible  to  realize  in  thought  the  farce  of  gravitatioi 
Newton  himself  confessed  the  force  of  gravitation  to  be  iij 
eomprehensible  without  the  intermediation  of  an  ether ;  an( 
88  we  have  already  seen,  (§  18,)  the  assumption  of  an  ethe^ 
does  not  in  the  least  help  us.  Thus  it  is  witlj 

Science  in  generaL  Its  progress  in  grouping  particular 
relations  of  phenomena  under  laws,  and  these  special  laws 
under  laws  more  and  more  general,  is  of  necessity  a  pro- 
gress to  causes  that  are  more  and  more  abstract.  And 
aauses  more  and  more  abstract,  are  of  necessity  causes  less 
and  leas  oonoeivable;   ainoe  the  formation  of  an  abstract 
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oonoeption  iiiTolves  the  dropping  of  certain  concrete  dementa 
of  thought.  Hence  the  most  abstract  conception,  to  which 
Science  is  ever  slowly  approaching,  is  one  that  merges  into 
the  inconceiyable  or  unthinkable,  by  the  dropping  of  all  con- 
crete elements  of  thought.  And  so  is  justified  the  assertion, 
that  the  beliefs  which  Science  has  forced  upon  Boligion,  haye 
been  intrinsically  more  religious  than  those  which  they  sup- 
planted. • 

Science  however,  like  Beligion,  has  but  very  incompletely 
fulfilled  its  office.  As  Religion  has  fallen  short  of  its  f onctiaii 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  irreligious ;  so  has  Science  fallen  short 
of  its  function  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  unsdentifia  Let  us 
note  the  seyeral  parallelisms.  In  its  earlier  stages. 

Science,  while  it  began  to  teach  the  constant  relations  of 
phenomena,  and  so  discredited  the  belief  in  separate  per- 
sonalities as  the  causes  of  them,  itself  substituted  the  belief 
jin  causal  agencies  which,  if  not  personal,  were  yet  concrete. 
When  certain  facts  were  said  to  show  *^  Nature's  abhorrence 
of  a  vacuum,''  when  the  properties  of  gold  were  explained  as 
due  to  some  entity  called  "  aureity,''  and  when  the  phenomena 
of  life  were  attributed  to  "  a  vital  principle ; ''  there  was  set 
up  a  mode  of  interpreting  the  facts,  which,  while  anti^nistic 
to  the  religious  mode,  because  assigning  other  agencies,  was 
also  unscientific,  because  it  professed  to  know  that  about 
which  nothing  was  knowni    Having  abandoned  these  meta- 
physical agencies —having  seen  that   they  were  not  inde- 
pendent existences,  but  merely  special  combinations  of  general 
causes,  Sdenoe  has  more  recently  ascribed  extensive  groups 
of  phenomena  to  electricity,  chemical  affinity,  and  other  like 
general  powers.     But  in  speaking  of  these  as  ultimate  and 
independent  entities,    Science   has   preserved   substantially 
the  same  attitude  as  before.    Accounting  thus  for  all  phe- 
nomena, those  of  Life  and  Thought  included,  it  has  not  only 
maintained  its  seeming  antagonism  to  Religion,  by  alleging 
agencies  of  a  radically  unlike  kind ;  but,  in  so  &r  as  it  has 
tacitly  assumed  a  knowledge  of  these  agencies,  it  has  continuad 
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onaniflptific.  At  the  preeent  tune,  however,  the  most  advaiiced 
men  of  acieiioe  are  abandoning  these  later  conceptions,  as 
their  predecessors  abandoned  the  earlier  ones.  Magnetism, 
heat,  light  &a,  which  were  awhile  since  spoken  of  as  so 
many  distinct  imponderables,  physicists  are  now  beginning 
U>  regard  as  different  modes  of  manifestation  of  some  one 
aniyersal  force;  and  in  so  doing  are  ceasing  to  think  of 
this  force  as  comprehensible.  In  each  phase  of  its  | 

progress,  Science  has  tiius  stopped  short  with  superficial  I 
solationB — has  nnscientifically  neglected  to  ask  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  agents  it  so  £uniliarly  invoked.  Though 
in  each  succeeding  phase  it  has  gone  a  little  deeper,  and 
merged  its  supposed  agents  in  more  general  and  abstract 
ones,  it  has  still,  as  before,  rested  content  with  these  as 
if  they  were  ascertained  realities.  And  tlus,  which  has 
all  along  been  the  unscientific  characteristic  of  Science,  has 
all  along  been  a  part  cause  of  its  conflict  with  Religion. 

%  30.  We  see  then  that  from  the  first,  the  fiiults  of  both 
Religion  and  Science  have  been  the  faults  of  imperfect  de- 
velopment. Originally  a  mere  rudiment,  each  has  been 
growing  into  a  more  complete  form ;  the  vice  of  each  has  in 
all  times  been  its  incompleteness ;  the  diBagreements  between 
them  haTe  throughout  been  nothing  more  than  the  con- 
sequences  of  their  incompleteness;  and  as  they  reach  theii 
final  forms,  they  come  into  entire  harmony. 

The  progress  of  intelligence  has  throughout  been  dual 
lliough  it  has  not  seemed  so  to  those  who  made  it,  every  stop 
in  advance  has  been  a  step  towards  both  the  natural  and  the 
•QpematuraL  The  better  interpretation  of  each  phenomenon 
baa  been,  on  tbe  one  hand,  the  rejection  of  a  cause  that  was 
relatively  conceivable  in  its  nature  but  unknown  in  the  order 
of  its  actions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  of  a  cause 
that  was  known  in  the  order  of  its  actions  but  relatively  in- 
oonoeivable  in  its  nature.  The  first  advance  out  of  universal 
fc^Whiatn,  manifestly  involved  the  conception  of  agencies  lesf 
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assimilable  to  the  familiar  agencies  of  men  and  animals,  and 
therefore  less  imderstood ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  such  newly- 
conceiyed  agencies  in  so  far  as  they  were  distingtushed  bj 
their  imiform  effects,  were  better  understood  than  those  they 
replaced.  All  subsequent  advances  display  the  same  double 
result  Every  deeper  and  more  general  power  arrived  at  as 
A  cause  of  phenomena,  has  been  at  once  less  comprehensible 
than  the  special  ones  it  superseded,  in  the  sense  of  being  leas 
definitely  representable  in  thought ;  while  it  has  been  more 
comprehensible  in  the  sense  that  its  actions  have  been  more 
completely  predicable.  The  progress  has  thus  been  as  much 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  positively  imknown  as  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  positively  known.  Though  as  know- 
ledge approaches  its  culmination,  every  unaccountable  and 
seemingly  supernatural  fact,  is  brought  into  the  category  of 
facts  that  are  accountable  or  natural ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
all  accountable  or  natural  facts  are  proved  to  be  in  their  ulti* 
mate  genesis  unaccountable  and  supernatural.  And  so  there 
arise  two  antithetical  states  of  mind,  answering  to  the  op- 
posite sides  of  that  existence  about  which  we  think.  While 
our  consciousness  of  Nature  imder  the  one  aspect  constitutes 
Science,  our  consciousness  of  it  under  the  other  aspect  c<m« 
stitutes  Religion. 

Otherwise  contemplating  the  facts,  we  may  say  that  Reli- 
gion  and  Science  have  been  imdergoing  a  slow  differentiation ; 
and  that  their  ceaseless  conflicts  have  been  due  to  the  imper- 
fect separation  of  their  spheres  and  functions.  Religion  has, 
from  the  first,  struggled  to  unite  more  or  less  science  with  its 
nescience ;  Science  has,  from  the  first,  kept  hold  of  more  or 
less  nescience  as  though  it  were  a  part  of  science.  Each  has 
been  obliged  gradually  to  reUnquish  that  territory  which  it 
wrongly  claimed,  while  it  has  gained  from  the  other  that  to  which 
It  had  a  right ;  and  the  antagonism  between  them  has  becA 
an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  this  process.  A  more  specific 
statement  will  make  this  clear.  Religion,  though  at 

the  outset  it  asserted  a  mystery,  also  made  numerous  definite 
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MMsrtions  respecting  tins  mystery — professed  to  know  its  na- 
ture in  the  minutest  detail ,  and  in  so  fiekr  as  it  claimed  posi- 
tiTe  knowledge,  it  trespassed  upon  the  proTince  of  Suienoa 
Fnnoi  the  times  of  early  mythologies,  when  such  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mystery  was  aUeged,  down  to  our  own 
daySy  when  but  a  few  abstract  and  yagae  propositions  are 
maintained,  Beligion  has  been  compelled  by  Science  to  giye 
1^  one  after  another  of  its  dogmas — of  those  assumed  cogni*/ 
tknis  which  it  could  not  substantiate.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
Science  substituted  for  the  personalities  to  which  Beligion* 
ascribed  phenomena,  certain  metaphysical  entities;  and  id 
doing  this  it  trespassed  on  the  province  of  Religion  ;  since  it\ 
classed  among  the  things  which  it  comprehended,  certain 
forms  of  the  incomprehensible.  Partly  by  the  criticiEons  of 
Beligion,  which  has  occasionally  called  in  question  its  assump- 
tions, and  partly  as  a  consequence  of  spontaneous  growth. 
Science  has  been  obliged  to  abandon  these  attempts  to  include 
within  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  that  which  cannot  be 
known ;  and  has  so  yielded  up  to  Beligion  that  which  of 
right  belonged  to  it.  So  long  as  this  process  of 

diJBkrentiation  is  incomplete,  more  or  less  of  antagonism 
must  continue.  Gradually  as  the  limits  of  possible  cognition  i 
are  established,  the  causes  of  conflict  will  diminish.  And! 
%  pomanent  peace  will  be  reached  when  Science  becomes! 
fully  convinced  that  its  explanations  are  proximate  and  re*| 
lative;  while  Beligion  becomes  fuUy  convinced  that  the 
mystery  it  contemplates  is  ultimate  and  absolute. 

Beligion  and  Science  are  therefore  necessary  correlatives. 
As  already  hinted,  they  stand  respectively  for  diose  two  anti* 
thetical  modes  of  consciousness  which  cannot  exist  asunder. 
A  known  cannot  be  thought  of  apart  from  an  unknown ;  nor 
ean  an  unknown  be  thought  of  apart  from  a  known.  And  by 
consequence  neither  can  become  more  distinct  without  giving 
greater  distinctness  to  the  other.  To  carry  further  a  meta* 
phor  before  used, — they  are  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of 
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thought ;  of  which  neither  can  gain  in  intendiy  withoat  in* 
oreasing  the  intensity  of  the  other. 

§  31.  ThuB  the  consciousness  of  an  Inscrutable  Power  numi* 

fesfced  to  us  through  all  phenomena,  has  been  growing  erer 

[clearer ;  and  must  eventually  be  freed  trora  its  imperfections. 

{The  certainty  that  on  the  one  hand  such  a  Power  exists,  while 

|0D  the  other  hand  its  nature  transcends  intuition  and  is  be- 

^nd  imagination,  is  the  certainty  towards  which  intelligence 

Hias  from  the  first  been  progressing.      To  this  conclusion 

Science  ineyitably  arriyes  as  it  reaches  its  confines ;  while  to 

this  conclusion  Religion  is  irresistibly  driven  by  criticism. 

And  satisfying  as  it  does  the  demands  of  the  most  rigorous 

logic  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  the  religious  sentiment 

the  widest  possible  sphere  of  action,  it  is  the  conclusion  we 

are  bound  to  accept  without  reserve  or  qualification. 

Some  do  indeed  allege  that  though  the  Ultimate  Oause  of 
things  cannot  really  be  thought  of  by  us  as  having  specified 
attributes,  it  is  yet  incumbent  upon  us  to  assert  these  attri- 
butes. Though  the  forms  of  our  consciousness  are  such  that 
the  Absolute  cannot  in  any  manner  or  degree  be  brought 
?rithin  them,  we  are  nevertheless  told  that  we  must  represent 
the  Absolute  to  ourselves  under  these  forms.  As  writes  Mr 
Hansel,  in  the  work  from  which  I  have  already  quoted  largely 
— "  It  is  our  duty,  then,  to  think  of  Gh>d  as  personal ;  and  it 
is  our  duty  to  believe  that  He  is  infinite." 

That  this  is  not  the  conclusion  here  adopted,  needs  hardly 
be  said.  If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  foregoing  argu- 
ments, duty  requires  us  neither  to  affirm  nor  deny  personality. 
I  Our  duty  is  to  submit  ourselves  with  all  humility  to  the 
! established  limits  of  our  intelligence;  and  not  perversely  to 
rebel  against  them.  Let  those  who  can,  beUeve  that  there  is 
eternal  war  set  between  our  intellectual  faculties  and  our  mo- 
ral obligations.  I  for  one,  admit  no  such  radical  vice  in  the 
^onititation  of 
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This  which  to  moet  will  seem  an  essentially  irreligious  po- 
litiony  is  an  essentially  religious  one — nay  is  HiB  religious  one^ 
to  which,  as  already  shown,  all  others  are  but  approzimationsL 
In  the  estimate  it  implies  of  the  Ultimate  Cause,  it  does  not 
£Edl  short  of  the  altematiye  position,  but  exceeds  it.  Those 
who  espouse  this  altematiye  position,  make  the  erroneous  as* 
•omption  that  the  choice  is  between  personality  and  some- 
tiling  lower  than  personality ;  whereas  the  choice  is  rather 
between  personality  and.  something  higher.  Is  it  not  just 
possible  that  there  is  a  mode  of  being  as  much  transcending 
Intelligence  and  Will,  as  these  transcend  mechanical  motion  P 
lit  is  true  that  we  are  totally  unable  to  conceive  any  such 
•  higher  mode  of  being.  But  this  is  not  a  reason  for  question- 
ing its  existence ;  it  is  rather  the  reverse.  Have  we  not  seeii 
how  utterly  incompetent  our  minds  are  to  form  even  an  apj- 
proach  to  a  conception  of  that  which  underlies  all  phel- 
nomena  ?  Is  it  not  proved  that  this  incompetency  is  the  incom|> 
petency  of  the  Conditioned  to  grasp  the  Unconditioned  P  Does 
it  not  follow  that  the  Ultimate  Cause  cannot  in  any  respect  be 
conceived  by  us  because  it  is  in  every  respect  greater  than  can 
be  conceived?  And  may  we  not  therefore  rightly  refrain 
firom  assigning  to  it  any  attributes  whatever,  on  the  ground 
that  such  attributes,  derived  as  they  must  be  from  oiir  own 
natures,  are  not  elevations  but  degradations  P  Indeed  it  seems 
somewhat  strange  that  men  should  suppose  the  highest  wor- 
ship to  lie  in  assimilating  the  object  of  their  worship  to  them- 
selves. Not  in  asserting  a  transcendant  difference,  but  in  as- 
serting a  certain  Ukeness,  consists  the  element  of  their  creed 
which  they  think  essentiaL  It  is  true  that  from  the  time 
when  the  rudest  savages  imagined  the  causes  of  all  things  to 
be  creatures  of  flesh  and  Uood  like  themselves,  down  to  our 
own  time,  the  degree  of  assumed  Ukeness  has  been  diminishing. 
But  though  a  bodily  form  and  substance  similar  to  that  of  man, 
has  long  since  ceased,  among  cultivated  races,  to  be  a  literally- 
oonceived  attribute  of  the  Ultimate  Cause — ^though  the  grosser 
human  desires  have  been  also  rejected  as  unfit  elements  of  th« 
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eoQoeptioii — thoagh  there  is  some  hesitation  in  ascribing  eren 
the  higher  human  feelings,  save  in  greatly  idealized  shapes ; 
yet  it  is  still  thought  not  only  proper,  but  imperatiye,  to 
ascribe  the  most  abstract  qualities  of  our  nature.  To  think  of 
the  Creative  Power  as  in  aU  respects  anthropomorphous,  is  now 
considered  impious  by  men  who  yet  hold  themselves  bound  to 
think  of  the  Chreative  Power  as  in  some  respects  anthropomor- 
phous ;  and  who  do  not  see  that  the  one  proceeding  is  but  an 
evanescent  form  of  the  other.  And  then,  most  marvellous  of 
all,  this  course  is  persisted  in  even  by  those  who  contend  that 
we  are  wholly  unable  to  frame  any  conception  whatever  of 
the  Creative  Power.  After  it  has  been  shown  that  every  sup- 
position respecting  the  genesis  of  the  Universe  commits  us  to 
alternative  impossibilities  of  thought  —  after  it  has  been 
shown  that  each  attempt  to  conceive  real  existence  ends  in  an 
intellectual  suicide-— aft«r  it  has  been  shown  why,  by  the  very 
constitution  of  our  minds,  we  are  eternally  debarred  £rom 
thinking  of  the  Absolute ;  it  is  still  asserted  that  we  ought 
to  think  of  the  Absolute  thus  and  thus.     In  all  imaginable 

tys  we  find  thrust  upon  us  .the  truth,  that  we  are  not  per- 
tted  to  know — nay  are  not  even  permitted  to  conceive — 
tthat  Reality  which  is  behind  the  veil  of  Appearance;  and 
yet  it  is  said  to  be  our  duty  to  believe  (and  in  so  far  to  con- 
-  ceive)  that  this  Reality  exists  in  a  certain  defined  manner. 
'  Shall  we  call  this  reverence  P  or  shall  we  call  it  the  reverse  P 
Volumes  might  be  written  upon  the  impiety  of  the  pious. 
Through  the  printed  and  spoken  thoughts  of  religious  teachers, 
may  almost  everywhere  be  traced  a  professed  familiarity  with 
the  ultimate  mystery  of  things,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
seems  anything  but  congruous  with  the  accompanying  expres- 
sions of  humility.  And  surprisingly  enough,  those  tenets  which 
most  clearly  display  this  familiarity,  are  those  insisted  upon 
as  forming  the  vital  elements  of  religious  belief.     The  attitude 
thus  asstimed,  can  be  fitly  represented  only  by  further  develop- 
ing a  simile  long  current  in  theological  controversies  —  the 
idmile  of  the  watch     If  for  a  moment  we  made  the  grote<^ue 
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sqfioiition  that  the  tickings  and  other  movemehts  of  a  watch 
Mnudtated  a  kind  of  oonsciousness ;  and  that  a  watch  pocseflsed 
of  such  a  consdoasness,  insisted  on  regarding  the  watchmaker's 
actionB  as  determined  like  its  own  by  springs  and  escapements ; 
we  ahoold  simply  complete  a  parallel  of  which  religions 
teachers  think  much.  And  were  we  to  suppose  that  a  watch 
Dot  only  formulated  the  cause  of  its  existence  in  these 
mechanical  terms,  but  held  that  watches  were  bound  out  of 
lererence  so  to  formulate  this  cause,  and  even  yituperated,  as 
atheistic  watches,  any  that  did  not  venture  so  to  formulate  it ; 
we  should  merely  illustrate  the  presumption  of  theologians  by 
carrying  their  own  argument  a  step  further.  A  few 

extracts  will  bring  home  to  the  reader  the  justice  of  this 
comparison.  We  are  told,  for  example,  by  one  of  high 
repute  among  religious  thinkers,  that  the  Uniyerse  is  "  the 
manifestation  and  abode  of  a  Free  Mind,  like  our  own  ;  em- 
bodying His  personal  thought  in  its  adjustments,  realizing 
His  own  ideal  in  its  phenomena,  just  as  we  express  our  inner 
faculty  and  character  through  the  natural  language  of  an  ex- 
ternal life.  In  this  yiew,  we  interpret  Nature  by  Humanity ; 
we  find  the  key  to  her  aspects  in  such  purposes  and  affections 
as  our  own  consciousness  enables  us  to  conceiye ;  we  look 
eyerywhere  for  physical  signab  of  an  eyer-liying  Will ;  and 
decipher  the  uniyerse  as  the  autobiography  of  an  Infinite 
Spirit,  repeating  itself  in  miniature  within  our  Finite  Spirit." 
The  same  writer  goes  still  further.  He  not  only  thus  parallels 
the  assimilation  of  the  watchmaker  to  the  watch, — he  not  only 
thinks  the  created  can  "decipher"  'Uhe  autobiography''  of 
the  Creating ;  but  he  asserts  that  the  necessary  limits  of  the 
one  are  necessary  limits  of  the  other.  The  primary  qualities 
of  bodies,  he  says, "  belong  eternally  to  f  .he  material  datum  ob- 
jectiye  to  Ood "  and  control  his  acts ;  while  the  secondary 
ones  are  "  products  of  pure  Inyentiye  Reason  and  Determining 
Will" — constitute  "the  realm  of  Diyine  originality."  •  •  * 
"  While  on  this  Secondary  field  His  Mind  and  ours  are  thus 
Buntnstedf  they  meet  in  resemblance  again  upon  the  Primary: 
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for  the  evolutions  of  deductire  Beason  there  is  but  one  track 
poesible  to  all  intelligences ;  no  merum  arbiirium  can  inter- 
change  the  false  and  true,  or  make  more  than  one  geometry^ 
one  scheme  of  pure  Physics,  for  all  worlds  ;  and  the  Omnipo- 
tent Architect  Himself,  in  realizing  the  Kosmical  conception, 
in  shaping  the  orbits  out  of  immensity  and  determining  seasons 
out  of  eternity^  coidd  but  follow  the  laws  of  curvature,  mea- 
sure and  proportion."  That  is  to  say,  the  Ultimate  Cause  is  like 
a  human  mechanic,  not  only  as  '^ shaping"  the  ''material  datum 
objective  to  "  Him,  but  also  as  being  obliged  to  conform  to 
the  necessary  properties  of  that  datum."  Nor  is  this  all* 
There  foUows  some  account  of  "  the  Divine  psychology,"  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  "  we  learn  "  "  the  character  of  Gh)d 
— the  order  of  affections  in  TTim  "  from  "  the  distribution  of 
authority  in  the  hierarchy  of  our  impulses.**  In  other  words, 
it  is  alleged  that  the  Ultimate  Cause  has  desires  that  are  to  be 
classed  as  higher  and  lower  like  our  own.*  Every 

one  has  heard  of  the  king  who  wished  he  had  been  present  at 
the  creation  of  the  world,  that  he  might  have  given  good  ad- 
vice. He  was  humble  however  compared  with  those  who  pro- 
fess to  understand  not  only  the  relation  of  the  Creating  to  the 
created,  but  aLso  how  the  Creating  is  constituted.  And  yet 
this  transcendent  audacity,  which  claims  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  the  Power  manifested  to  us  through  all  existence — 
nay  even  to  stand  behind  that  Power  and  note  the  conditions 
to  its  action  —this  it  is  which  passes  current  as  piety  !  May 
we  not  without  hesitation  affirm  that  a  sincere  recognition  of 
the  truth  that  our  own  and  all  other  existence  is  a  mjBtery 
absolutely  and  for  ever  beyond  our  comprehension,  contains 
more  of  true  religion  than  aU  the  dogmatic  theology  ever 
written  f 

Meanwhile  let  us  recognize  whatever  of  permanent  good 
there  is  in  these  persistent  attempts  to  frame  conceptions  of 
that  which  cannot  be  conceived.    From  the  beginning  it  has 

*  Those  extracts  are  from  an  article  entitled  "  Nature  and  Ood,"  pvblialied  ia 
cha  yoHaiua  JUvUw  for  October,  ISdO. 
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hcea  only  tliroagh  the  saoceasive  £ulures  of  such  conoq)tioii0 
to  aatisfy  the  mind,  that  higher  and  higher  ones  have  been 
gradually  reached;  and  doubtless,  the  conceptions  now  current 
are  indispensable  as  transitional  modes  of  thought.  Even 
more  than  this  may  be  willingly  conceded.  It  is  possible, 
nay  probable,  that  tmder  their  most  abstract  forms,  ideas  of 
this  order  will  always  continue  to  occupy  the  background  of 
oor  consciousness.  Very  likely  there  will  ever  remain  a  need 
to  give  shape  to  that  indefinite  sense  of  an  Ultimate  Existence^ 
which  forma  the  basis  of  our  intelligence.  We  shall  always 
be  under  the  necessity  of  contemplating  it  as  same  mode  of  be- 
ing ;  that  is — of  representing  it  to  ourselves  in  some  form  of 
thought,  however  vague.  And  we  shall  not  err  in  doing  this 
60  long  as  we  treat  every  notion  we  thus  frame  as  merely  a 
symbol,  utterly  without  resemblance  to  that  for  which  it 
stands.  Perhaps  the  constant  formation  of  such  symbols  and 
constant  rejection  of  them  as  inadequate,  may  be  hereafter, 
as  it  has  hitherto  been,  a  means  of  discipline.  Perpetually  to 
construct  ideas  requiring  the  utmost  stretch  of  our  faculties, 
and  perpetually  to  find  that  such  ideas  must  be  abandoned  as 
futile  imaginations,  may  realize  to  us  more  fully  than  any  other 
course,  the  greatness  of  that  which  we  vainly  strive  to  grasp. 
Such  efforts  and  failures  may  serve  to  maintain  in  our  minds 
a  due  sense  of  the  incommensurable  difference  between  the 
Conditioned  and  the  Unconditioned.  By  continually  seeking 
to  know  and  being  continually  thrown  back  with  a  deepenedl 
eonvictum  of  the  impossibility  of  knowing,  we  may  keep  alivej 
the  consciousness  that  it  is  alike  our  highest  wisdom  and  ouij 
highest  duty  to  regard  that  through  which  all  things  exist  a^ 
The  Unknowable. 

I  32.  An  immense  majority  will  refuse  with  more  or  less  of 
indignation,  a  belief  seeming  to  them  so  shadowy  and  indefinite. 
Having  always  embodied  the  Ultimate  Cause  so  far  as  was 
needful  to  its  mental  realization,  they  must  necessarily  resent 
the  sabstittttion  of  an  Ultimate  Cause  which  cannot  be  men« 
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tally  realized  at  all.  ^'  You  offer  as/'  tliey  say, ''  an  unihiiik* 
able  abstraction  in  place  of  a  Being  towards  wbom  we  may 
entertain  definite  feelings.  Though  we  are  told  that  the  Ab* 
solute  is  real,  yet  since  we  are  not  allowed  to  conceive  it,  it 
might  as  well  be  a  pure  negation.  Instead  of  a  Power  which 
we  can  regard  as  having  some  sjrmpathy  with  us,  yon  would 
have  us  contemplate  a  Power  to  which  no  emotion  whatever 
can  be  ascribed.  And  so  we  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  very 
substance  of  our  faith." 

This  kind  of  protest  of  necessity  accompanies  every  change 
from  a  lower  creed  to  a  higher.  The  belief  in  a  community 
of  nature  between  himself  and  the  object  of  his  worship,  has 
always  been  to  man  a  satisfactory  one ;  and  he  has  always 
accepted  with  reluctance  those  successively  less  concrete  con- 
ceptions which  have  been  forced  upon  him.  Doubtless,  in  all 
times  and  places,  it  has  consoled  the  barbarian  to  think  of  his 
deities  as  so  exactly  like  himself  in  nature,  that  they  could  be 
bribed  by  offerings  of  food ;  and  the  assurance  that  deities 
could  not  be  so  propitiated,  mast  have  been  repugnant,  be- 
cause it  deprived  him  of  an  easy  method  of  gaining  super- 
natural protection.  To  the  Greeks  it  was  manifestly  a  source 
of  comfort  that  on  occasions  of  difficulty  they  could  obtain^ 
through  oracles,  the  advice  of  their  gods, — nay,  might  even 
get  the  personal  aid  of  their  gods  in  battle ;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably a  very  genuine  anger  which  they  visited  upon  philo- 
sophers who  called  in  question  these  gross  ideas  of  their  my- 
thology. A  religion  which  teaches  the  Hindoo  that  it  is 
impossible  to  purchase  eternal  happiness  by  placing  himself 
under  the  wheel  of  Juggernaut,  can  scarcely  fail  to  seem  a 
cruel  one  to  him ;  since  it  deprives  him  of  the  pleasurable 
consciousness  that  he  can  at  will  exchange  miseries  for  joys. 
Nor  is  it  less  clear  that  to  our  Catholic  ancestors,  the  beliefs 
that  crimes  could  be  compoimded  for  by  the  building  of 
churches,  that  their  own  punishments  and  those  of  their  re- 
blives  could  be  abridged  by  the  saying  of  masses,  and  that 
divine  aid  or  forgiveness  might  be  gained  through  the  inter- 
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eeniaii  of  aaintSy  were  higUy  solacing  ones ;  and  that  Pro* 
testantism,  in  substituting  the  conception  of  a  God  so  oom- 
paratiyely  unlike  ourselves  as  not  to  be  influenced  by  such 
methods,  must  have  appeared  to  them  hard  and  cold. 
NataraUy,  therefore,  we  must  expect  a  further  step  in  the 
nmo  direction  to  meet  with  a  simikr  resistance  from  outraged 
aentiments.  No  mental  reyclution  can  be  accomplished 

without  more  or  less  of  laceration.  Be  it  a  change  of  habit  or 
a  change  of  conTiction,  it  must,  if  the  habit  or  conviction  be 
strong,  do  violence  to  some  of  the  feelings ;  and  these  must 
of  course  oppose  it.  For  long-experienced,  and  therefore 
definite,  sources  of  satisfaction,  have  to  be  substituted  sources 
of  satisfaction  that  have  not  been  experienced,  and  are 
therefore  indefinite.  That  which  is  relatively  well  known 
and  real,  has  to  be  given  up  for  that  which  is  relatively 
onhiown  and  ideaL  And  of  course  such  an  exchange  cannot 
be  made  without  a  conflict  involving  pain.  Espe- 

cially then  must  there  arise  a  strong  antagonism  to 
any  alteration  in  so  deep  and  vital  a  conception  as  that 
with  which,  we  are  here  dealing.  Underlying,  as  this 
conception  does,  all  others,  a  modification  of  it  threatens  to 
reduca  the  superstructure  to  ruins.  Or  to  change  the 
metaphor — being  the  root  with  which  are  connected  our 
ideas  of  goodness,  rectitude,  or  duty,  it  appears  impossible 
that  it  should  be  transformed  without  causing  these  to 
wither  away  and  die.  The  whole  higher  part  of  the  nature 
almost  of  necessity  takes  up  arms  against  a  change  which,  by 
destroying  the  established  associations  of  thought,  seems 
to  eradicate  morality. 

Tlus  is  by  no  means  all  that  has  to  be  said  for  such  pro- 
tests. There  is  a  much  deeper  meaning  in  them.  They  do 
Dot  simply  express  the  natural  repugnance  to  a  revolution  of 
belief,  here  made  specially  intense  by  the  vital  importance  of 
the  belief  to  be  revolutionized ;  but  they  also  express  an 
instinctive  adhesion  to  a  belief  that  is  in  one  sense  the  best 
'-the  beat  for  those  who  thus  cling  to  it,  though  not  ah» 
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stractedly  the  best.  For  here  let  me  remark  tiLai 

what  were  above  spoken  of  as  the  imperfectionB  of  Religion, 
at  first  great  but  gradually  diminishing,  haye  been  imperfee* 
tions  only  as  measured  by  an  absolute  standard  ;  and  not  as 
measured  by  a  relative  one.  Speaking  generally,  the  religion 
current  in  each  age  and  among  each  people,  has  been  as 
near  an  approximation  to  the  truth  as  it  was  then  and  there 
possible  for  men  to  receive :  the  more  or  less  concrete  forms 
in  which  it  has  embodied  the  truth,  have  simply  been  the 
means  of  making  thinkable  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
unthinkable;  and  so  have  for  the  time  being  served  to 
increase  its  impressiveness.  If  we  consider  the  oon« 

ditions  of  the  case,  we  shall  find  this  to  be  an  unavoidable 

i conclusion.    During  each  stage  of  evolution,  men  must  think 
in  such  terms  of  thought  as  they  possess.     While  all  the 
conspicuous  changes  of  which  they  can  observe  the  origins, 
have  men  and  animals  as  antecedents,  they  are  unable  to 
think  of  antecedents  in  general  under  any  other  shapes ;  and 
hence  creative  agencies  are  of  necessity  conceived  by  them 
in  these  shapes.     If  during  this  phase,  these  concrete  con- 
ceptions were  taken  from  them,  and  the  attempt  made  to 
give   them  comparatively  abstract  conceptions,  the  result 
would  be  to  leave  their  minds  with  none  at  all ;  since  the 
substituted  ones  could  not  be  mentally  represented.     Simi- 
larly with  every  successive  stage  of  religious  belief,  down  to 
the  last.    Though,  as  accumulating  experiences  slowly  mo- 
dify the  earliest  ideas  of  causal  personalities,  there  grow  up 
more  general  and  vague  ideas  of  them ;   yet  these  cannot  be 
at  once  replaced  by  others  still  more  general  and  vague 
Further  experiences  must  supply  the  needful  further  abstrac- 
tions, before  the  mental  void  left  by  the  destruction  of  such 
-hiferior  ideas  can  be  filled  by  ideas  of  a  stiperior  order.    And 
at  the  present  time,  the  refusal  to  abandon  a  relatively  concrete 
notion  for  a  relatively  abstract  one,  implies  the  ioability  to 
frame  the  relatively  abstract  one ;   and  so  proves  that  the 
ehange  would  be  j^remature  and  injurious.  8till 
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Bore  clearly  shall  we  see  the  injnrionaneas  of  any  such 
premature  change,  on  observing  that  the  effects  of  a  belief 
upon  conduct  must  be  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  vivid* 
neas  with  which  it  is  realized  becomes  less.  Evils  and 
benefits  akin  to  those  which  the  savage  has  personally  felt, 
or  learned  from  those  who  have  felt  them,  are  the  only  evils 
and  benefits  he  can  understand ;  and  these  must  be  looked 
for  as  coming  in  ways  like  those  of  which  he  has  had  ex* 
perience.  His  deities  must  be  imagined  to  have  like  mo* 
tivea  and  passions  and  methods  with  the  beings  around  him ; 
for  motives  and  passions  and  methods  of  a  higher  character, 
being  unknown  to  him,  and  in  great  measure  nnthinkable  by 
bim,  cannot  be  so  realized  in  thonght  as  to  influence  his 
deeds.  During  every  phase  of  civilization,  the  actions  of 
the  Unseen  Reality,  as  well  as  the  resulting  rewards  and 
ponislmients,  being  conceivable  only  in  such  forms  as  ex- 
perience furnishes,  to  supplant  them  by  higher  ones  before 
▼ider  experiences  have  made  higher  ones  conceivable,  is  to 
set  up  vague  and  uninfluential  motives  for  definite  and  in- 
floential  ones.  Even  now,  for  the  jg[reat  mass  of  men, 
onable  through. lack  of  culture. to  trarp  out  with  due  clear- 
ness those  good  and  bad  consequences  which  conduct  brings 
TOond  throug-h  the  established  order  of  the  Unknowable,  it  is 
needful  that  there  should  "be  vividly  depicted  future  torments 
and  future  joys — ^pains  and  pleasures  of  a  definitekind,  produced  \ 
in  a  manner  direct  and  simple  enough  t6~^  clearly  iina- 
gined«  Nay  still  more  must  be  conceded.  Few  if  any 

Arc  as  yet  fitted  wholly  to  dispense  with  such  conceptions  as  are 
current.  The  highest  abstractions  take  so  great  a  mental  power  { 
to  realize  with  any  vividness,  and  are  so  inoperative  upon  con-\ ' 
dnct  unless  they  are  vividly  realized,  that  their  regulative  ef-  j^ 
fects  must  for  a  long  period  to  come  be  appreciable  on  but  a  ' 
nnall  minority.     To  see  clearly  how  a  right  or  wrong  act 
generates  consequences,  internal  and  external,  that  go  on 
branding  out  more  widely  as  years  progress,  reqtiires  a  rare 
power  of  analysis.    To  mentally  represent  even  a  single  series 
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of  these  conaeqiiencea,  as  it  stretches  oat  into  the  lemote  fature^ 
requires  an  equally  rare  power  of  imagination.  And  to  esti- 
mate these  consequences  in  tineix  totality,  ever  multiplying  in 
number  while  ^^imwiifthing  in  intensity^  requires  a  grasp  of 
thought  possessed  by  none.  Yet  it  is  only  by  such  analysisy 
such  imagination,  and  such  grasp,  that  conduct  can  bo  right- 
ly guided  in  the  absence  of  all  other  control :  only  so  can  ul- 
timate rewards  and  penalties  be  made  to  outweigh  proximate 
pains  and  pleasures.  Indeed,  were  it  not  that  throughout  the 
progress  of  the  race,  men's  experiences  of  the  effects  of  conduct 
have  been  slowly  generalised  into  principles — ^were  it  not  that 
these  principles  have  been  from  generation  to  generation  in- 
sisted on  by  parents,  upheld  by  public  opinion,  sanctified  by  re« 
ligion,  and  enforced  by  threats  of  eternal  damnation  for  dis- 
obedience —  were  it  jim^Jljiil  midfi  flinw^  potent  influence^i 
habito  have  been  morlififti^,  ^t^j  the  fgg^J^ip  proper  to  them 
m^da.innitte  —  were  it  not,  in  short,  that  we  have  been 
rendered  in  a  considerable  degree  orgsuuciJIy 'moral ;  it  is 
certain  that  disastrous  results  would  ensue  from  the  removal 
',  of  those  strong  and  distinct  motives  which  the  current  belief 
:  supplies.  Even  as  it  is,  those  who  relinquish  the  faith  in 
which  they  have  been  brought  up,  for  this  most  abstract  fiwth 
in  which  Science  and  Beligion  miite,  may  not  uncommonly 
fail  to  act  up  to  their  convictions.  Left  to  their  organic  mor- 
ality, enforced  only  by  general  reasonings  imperfectly  wrought 
out  and  difficult  to  keep  before  the  mind,  their  defects  of 
nature  will  often  come  out  more  strongly  than  they  would 
have  done  under  their  previous  creed.  The  substituted  creed 
can  become  adequately  operative  only  when  it  becomes,  like 
the  present  one,  an  element  in  early  education,  and  has  the 
support  of  a  strong  social  sanction.  Nor  wiU  men  be  quite 
ready  for  it  until,  through  the  continuance  of  a  discipline 
which  has  already  partially  moulded  them  to  the  conditions 
of  social  existence,  they  are  completely  moulded  to  those 
conditions. 
We  must  therefore  recognize  the  resistance  to  a  change  of 
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dieolognsal  opinion,  as  in  great  measure  salutary.  It  is  not 
iimplj  that  strong  and  deep-rooted  feelings  are  necessarily 
excited  to  antagonism — it  is  not  simply  that  the  highest  moral 
lentiments  join  in  the  condemnation  of  a  change  which  seems 
to  undermine  their  authority ;  but  it  is  that  a  real  adaptation 
exists  between  an  established  belief  and  the  natures  of  those 
who  defend  it ;  and  that  the  tenacity  of  the  defence  measures 
the  completenessof  the  adaptation.  Formsof  religion,likeforms 
of  gOYemmenty  must  be  fit  for  those  who  live  under  them ;  and 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  thatioooJEhipkiSLfittest  is  that 
for  which  there  is  an  instinctive  preference.  As  certainly  as  a 
barbarous  race  needs  a  harsh  terrestrial  rule,  and  habitually 
shows  attachment  to  a  despotism  capable  of  the  necessary 
rigour ;  so  certainly  does  such  a  race  need  a  belief  in  a  celes- 
tial mie  that  is  similarly  harsh,  and  habitually  shows  attach- 
ment  to  such  a  belief.  And  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  sud- 
den substitution  of  tree  institutions  for  tyrannical  ones,  is  sure 
to  be  followed  by  a  reaction ;  so,  if  a  creed  fvil  of  dreadftil 
ideal  penalties  is  all  at  once  replaced  by  one  presenting  ideal 
penalties  that  are  comparatively  gentle,  there  will  inevitably 
be  a  return  to  some  modification  of  the  old  belief.  The 

parallelism  hokU  yet  further.  During  those  early  stages  in 
which  there  is  an  extreme  incongruity  between  the  relatively 
best  and  the  absolutely  best,  both  political  and  religiouschanges, 
when  at  rare  intervals  they  occur,  are  necessarily  violent ;  and 
neoeeaarily  entail  violent  retrogressions.  But  as  the  incongruity 
between  that  which  is  and  that  which  should  be,  diminishes,  the 
changes  become  more  moderate,  and  are  succeeded  by  more  mo- 
derate retrogressions ;  imtil,  as  these  movements  and  counter- 
iDovements  decrease  in  amount  and  increase  in  frequency, 
they  merge  into  an  almost  continuous  growth.  That  adhesion 
to  old  institutions  and  beliefs,  which,  in  primitive  societies, 
opposes  an  iron  barrier  to  any  advance,  and  which,  after  the 
barrier  has  been  at  length  burst  through,  brings  back  the  in- 
stitutions and  beliefs  from  that  too-forward  position  to  whioh 
the  momenium  ^f  change  had  carried  them,  and  so  helps  to 
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ro^adapt  social  conditionB  to  the  popular  character — ^this  adhe- 
sion  to  old  institution  and  beliefby  eventually  becomes  the  con- 
stant check  by  which  the  constant  advance  is  prevented  from 
being  too  rapid.  This  holds  true  of  religious  creeds  and  forms, 
as  of  civil  ones.  And  so  we  learn  that  theological  conserva- 
tism^ like  political  conservatism,  has  an  all-important  function. 

§  33.  That  spirit  of  toleration  which  is  so  marked  a  charac- 
teristic of  modem  times,  and  is  daily  growing  more  conspicu- 
ous,  has  thus  a  far  deeper  meaning  than  is  supposed.  What 
we  commonly  regard  simply  as  a  due  respect  for  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  is  really  a  necessary  condition  to  the  bal- 
ancing of  the  progressive  and  conservative  tendencies — ^is  a 
means  of  maintaining  the  adaptation  between  men's  beliefs 
and  their  natures.  It  is  therefore  a  spirit  to  be  fostered ;  and 
jit  is  a  spirit  which  the  catholic  thinker,  who  perceives  the  func- 
Itions  of  these  various  conflicting  creeds,  shoiild  above  all  other 
(men  display.  Doubtless  whoever  feels  the  greatness 

of  the  error  to  which  his  fellows  cling  and  the  greatness  of  the 
truth  which  they  reject,  will  find  it  hard  to  show  a  due  pa- 
tience. It  is  hard  for  him  to  listen  calmly  to  the  futile  argu- 
ments used  in  support  of  irrational  doctrines,  and  to  the  mis- 
representation of  antagonist  doctrines.  It  is  hard  for  him  to 
bear  the  manifestation  of  that  pride  of  ignorance  which  so  far 
exceeds  the  pride  of  science.  Naturally  enough  such  a  one 
will  be  indignant  when  charged  with  irreligion  because  he 
j  declines  to  accept  the  carpenter-theory  of  creation  as  the  most 
i  worthy  one.  He  may  think  it  needless  as  it  is  difficult,  to  con- 
ceal his  repugnance  to  a  creed  which  tacidy  ascribes  to  The 
Unknowable  a  love  of  adulation  such  as  would  be  despised  in 
a  himian  being.  Convinced  as  he  is  that  all  punishment,  as 
we  see  it  wrought  out  in  the  order  of  nature,  is  but  a  disguised 
beneficence,  there  will  perhaps  escape  from  him  an  angry  con- 
demnation of  the  belief  that  punishment  is  a  divine  vengeance, 
and  that  divine  vengeance  is  eternal.  He  may  be  tempted  to 
show  his  contempt  when  he  is  told  that  actions  instigated  by 
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ui  nniwlfiah  Bympailtj  or  bj  a  puro  lore  of  rectitade,  are 
intrinaically  ainfiil;  and  that  conduct  is  truly  good  only 
when  it  is  due  to  a  faith  whose  openly-professed  motlTe  is 
other- worldliness.  But  he  must  restrain  such  feelings.  Though 
he  may  be  unable  to  do  this  during  the  excitement  of  contro- 
Tersy,  or  when  otherwise  brought  face  to  face  with  current 
saperstitionsy  he  must  yet  qualify  his  antagonism  in  calmer 
moments;  so  that  his  mature  judgment  and  resulting  conduct 
may  be  without  bias. 

To  this  end  let  him  ever  bear  in  mind  three  cardinal 
iacts — ^two  of  them  already  dwelt  upon,  and  one  still  to  be  « 
pointed  out.  Tl^e  first  is  that  with  which  we  set/ 

out ;  namely  the  existence  of  a  fundamental  verity  undes 
all  forms  of  religion,  however  degraded.     In  each  of  them 
there  is  a  soul  of  truth.    Through  the  gross  body  of  dogmac 
traditions  and  rites  which  contain  it,  it  is  always  visible— 
dimly  or  clearly  as  the  case  may  be.     This  it  is  which  give^ 
litality  even  to  the  rudest  creed ;    this  it  is  which  survives 
every  modification ;  and  this  it  is  which  we  must  not  forg^ 
when  condemning  the  forms  under  which  it  is  present- 
el  The  jecond  of  these  cardinal  facts,  set  forth  at 
length  in  the  foregoing  section,  is,  that  while  those  concrete 
elements  in  which  each  creed  embodies  this  soul  of  truth, 
are  bad  as  measured  by  an  absolute  standard,  they  are  good 
as  measured  by  a  relative  standard.    Though  from  higher 
peroeptions  they  hide  the  abstract  verity  within  them ;  yet 
to  lower  perceptions  they  render  this  verity  more  appreciable, 
than  it  would  otherwise  be.     They  serve  to  make  real  and' 
influential  over  men,  that  which  would  else  be  unreal  and  iuiin-| 
flueatiaL    Or  we  may  call  them  the  protective  envelopes, 
without  which  the  contained  truth  would  die.  The 
remaining   cardin^^  fact  is,  that  those  various  beliefs  are 
parts  of  the  constituted  order  of  things ;  and  not  accidental 
but  neo^sary  parts.     Seeing  how  one  or  other  of  them  is 
everywhere  present;    is  of  perennial  growth;    and  when 
out  down,  redevelopes  in  a  form  but  slightly  modified ;  we 
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cannot  avoid  the  inference  that  they  are  needful  accompani- 
ments of  human  life,  severally  fitted  to  the  societies  in 
which  they  are  indigenous.  From  the  highest  point  of 
view,  we  must  recognize  them  as  elements  in  that  great 
evolution  of  which  the  beginning  and  end  are  beyond  o^ir 
knowledge  or  conception — ^as  modes  of  manifestation  of  The 
Unknowable ;  and  as  having  this  for  their  warrant. 

Our  toleration  therefore  should  be  the  widest  possible.  Or 
rather,  we  should  aim  at  something  beyond  toleration,  as  com- 
monly imderstood.  In  dealing  with  alien  beliefs,  our  endea- 
vour must  be,  not  simply  to  refrain  from  injustice  of  word  or 
deed ;  but  also  to  do  justice  by  an  open  recognition  of  positive 
worth.  We  must  qualify  our  disagreement  with  as  mnch  as 
may  be  of  sympathy. 

§  34.  These  admissions  will  perhaps  be  held  to  imply,  that 
the  current  theology  should  be  passively  accepted ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  should  not  be  actively  opposed.  "  Why,"  it  may  be 
asked,  *'  if  all  creeds  have  an  average  fitness  to  their  times  and 
places,  should  we  not  rest  content  with  that  to  which  we  are 
born?  If  the  established  belief  contains  an  essential  truth 
—  if  the  forms  under  which  it  presents  this  truth,  though 
intrinsically  bad,  are  extrinsically  good — if  the  abolition  of 
these  forms  would  be  at  present  detrimental  to  the  great  ma- 
jority— nay,  if  there  are  scarcely  any  to  whom  the  ultimate 
and  most  abstract  belief  can  furnish  an  adequate  rule  of  life ; 
surely  it  is  wrong,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  propagate  thi^ 
ultimate  and  most  abstract  belief.'' 

The  reply  is,  that  though  existing  religious  ideas  and  in- 
stitutions have  an  average  adaptation  to  the  characters  of  the 
people  who  live  under  them ;  yet,  as  these  characters  are  ever 
changing,  the  adaptation  is  ever  becoming  imperfect ;  and  the 
ideas  and  institutions  need  remodelling  with  a  firequency  pro- 
portionate to  the  rapidity  of  the  change.  Hence,  whUe  it  is 
requisite  that  free  play  should  be  given  to  conservative  thought 
and  action^  progressive  thought  and  action  must  also  have  firee 
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play.    Without  the  agency  of  both,  there  cannot  be  those  con* 
tinual  re-adaptations  which  orderly  progress  demands. 

Whoever  hesitates  to  utter  that  which  he  thinks  the  high- 
est truth,  lest  it  should  be  too  much  in  advance  of  the  time» 
may  reassure  himself  by  looking  at  his  acts  from  an  imper- 
sonal point  of  view.  Let  him  duly  realize  the  fact  that  opin-\ 
ion  is  the  agency  through  which  character  adapts  external 
arrangements  to  itaelf — that  his  opinion  rightly  forms  part  of 
this  agency — ^is  a  unit  of  force,  constituting,  with  other  such 
onitSy  the  general  power  which  works  out  social  changes ;  and 
he  will  perceiye  that  he  may  properly. give  fiill  utterance  to 
his  innermost  conviction :  leaving  it  to  produce  what  effect  it 
may.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  he  has  in  him  these  sympa- 
thiee  with  some  principles  and  repugnance  to  others.  .He, 
with  all  his  capacities,  and  aspirations,  and  beliefs,  is  not  an 
accident,  but  a  product  of  the  time.  He  must  remember  that 
while  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  past,  he  is  a  parent  of  the  fu- 
ture ;  and  that  his  thoughts  are  as  children  bom  to  him, 
which  he  may  not  carelessly  let  die.  He,  like  every  other 
man,  may  projierly  consider  himself  as  one  of  the  myriad 
agencies  through  whom  works  the  Unknown  Cause ;  and 
when  the  Unknown  Cause  produces  in  him  a  c^jtain  belief, 
he  is  thereby  authorized  to  profess  and  act  out  that  belief. 
For,  to  render  in  their  highest  sense  the  words  of  the  poet — 


Katiire  ii  made  better  by  no  mean, 

Bat  natun  makes  that  mean:  oyer  that  art 
Which  yon  say  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes. 

Not  as  adventitious  therefore  will  the  wise  man  regard  the 
fiiith  which  is  in  him.  The  highest  truth  he  sees  he  wil! 
fearlessly  utter ;  knowing  that,  let  what  may  come  of  it,  he  is 
thus  playing  his  right  part  in  the  world — ^knowing  that  if  he 
con  effect  the  change  he  aims  at — ^well :  if  not — well  alsoi 
though  not  90  welL 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PHILOSOPHY  DEFlNEa 

{  35.  After  conclading  tliat  we  cannot  know  the  ulti- 
mate naturo  of  that  wUch  is  manifested  to  ns^  there  arise 
ihe  questions — ^What  is  it  that  we  know  f    In  what  sense 
do  we  know  it  ?  And  in  what  consists  our  highest  knowledge 
of  itf     Having  repudiated  as  impossible  the  Philosophy]! 
which  professes  to  formulate  Being  as  distinguished  from-^ 
Appearance^  it  becomes  needful  to  say  what  Philosophy' 
truly  is — not  simply  to  specify  its  limits,  but  to  specify  its 
character  within  those  limits.     Given  a  certain  sphere  as  the 
sphere  to  which  human  intelligence  is  restricted,  and  there 
remains  to  define  the  peculiar  product  of  human  intelli- 
gence which  may  still  be  called  Philosophy. 

In  doing  this,  we  may  advantageously  avail  ourselves  of 
the  method  followed  at  the  outset,  of  separating  from  con- 
ceptions that  are  partially  or  mainly  erroneous,  the  element 
of  truth  they  contain.  As  in  the  chapter  on  '^Eeligion  and 
Science,"  it  was  inferred  that  religious  beliefs,  wrong  as 
they  might  individually  be  in  their  particubr  forms,  never- 
theless probably  each  contained  an  essential  verity,  and  that 
this  was  most  likely  common  to  them  all ;  so  in  this  place  it 
u  to  be  inferred  that  past  and  present  beliefs  respecting  the 
naturo  of  Philosophy,  are  none  of  them  wholly  false,  and 
that  that  in  which  they  are  true  is  that  in  which  they  agree. 
We  have  here,  then^  to  do  what  was  done  there — "  to  com- 
pare all  opinions  of  the  same  genus ;  to  set  aside  as  more  or 
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less  discFediting  one  anotlier  those  varions  special  and  oou- 
orcte  elements  in  wliich  sach  opinions  disagree ;  to  observe 
what  remains  after  the  discordant  constitnents  have  been 
eliminated ;  and  to  find  for  this  remaining  constituent  that 
abstract  expression  which  holds  true  throughout  its  diver- 
gent modifications.' 
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§  86.  Earlier  speculations  being  passed  orer^  we  see 
that  among  the  Qreeks^  before  there  had  arisen  any  notion 
of  Philosophy  in  general,  apart  from  particular  forms  of 
Philosophy,  the  particular  forms  of  it  from  which  the 
general  notion  was  to  arise,  were  hypotheses  respecting 
some  universal  principle  that  constituted  the  essence  of  all 
concrete  kinds  of  being.  To  the  question — ^'  What  is  that 
invariable  existence  of  which  these  are  variable  states  ?" 
there  were  sundry  answers  —  Water,  Air,  Fire.  A  class 
of  hypotheses  of  this  all-embracing  character  having  been 
propounded,  it  became  possible  for  Pythagoras  to  conceive 
of  Philosophy  in  the  abstract,  as  knowledge  the  most  remote 
from  practical  ends ;  and  to  define  it  as  "  knowledge  of  im- 
material and  eternal  things : "  ^^  the  cause  of  the  materia] 
existence  of  things,"  being,  in  his  view.  Number.  There- 
after, we  find  continued  a  pursuit  of  Philosophy  as  some 
ultimate  interpretation  of  the  Universe,  assumed  to  be  pos- 
sible, whether  actually  reached  in  any  case  or  not.  And  in 
the  course  of  this  pursuit,  various  such  ultimate  interpreta- 
tions  were  given  as  that  ''One  is  the  beginning  of  all 
things  /'  that ''  the  One  is  God ;"  that  "  the  One  is  Finite ;" 
that ''  the  One  is  Infinite  ;*'  that  '*  Intelligence  is  the  govern- 
Lg  principle  of  things ; ''  and  so  on.  From  all  which  it  is 
)lain  that  the  knowledge  supposed  to  constitute  Philosophy, 
Lifiered  from  other  knowledge  in  its  transcendent,  exhaustive 
character.  In  the  subsequent  course  of  speculation, 

after  the  Sceptics  had  shaken  men's  faith  in  their  powers  of 
reaching  such  transcendent  knowledge,  there  grew  up  a 
much-restricted  conception  of  Philosophy.    Under  Socrates, 
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■ni  Btill  more  under  the  Stoics^  Fliilosopbj  became  littlo 
else  than  the  doctrine  of  right  living.  Its  subject-matter 
was  practicallj  cat  down  to  the  proper  ruling  of  condact, 
pnblic  and  private.  Not  indeed  that  the  proper  mling  of 
conduct,  as  conceived  by  sundry  of  the  later  Greek  thinkers 
to  constitute  subject-matter  of  Philosophy^  answered  to  what 
was  popularly  understood  by  the  proper  ruling  of  conduct. 
The  injunctions  of  Zeno  were  not  of  the  same  class  as  those 
which  guided  men  firom  early  times  downwards,  in  their 
daOj  observances,  sacrifices,  customs,  all  having  more  or 
less  of  religious  sanction ;  but  they  were  principles  of  action 
enunciated  without  reference  to  times,  or  persons,  or  special 
cases.  What,  then^  was  the  constant  element  in 

these  unlike  ideas  of  Philosophy  held  by  the  ancients  ? 
Clearly  the  character  in  which  this  last  idea  agrees  with  tho 
first,  is  that  within  its  sphere  of  inquiry.  Philosophy  seeks  for 
wide  and  deep  truths,  as  distinguished  from  the  multitudi- 
nous detailed  truths  which  the  sturfaces  of  things  and  actions 
present. 

By  comparing  the  conceptions  of  Philosophy  that  have 
been  current  in  modem  times,  we  get  a  like  result.  The 
disciples  of  ScheUing,  Fichte,  and  their  kindred,  join  the 
Hegelian  in  ridiculing  the  so-called  Philosophy  which  has 
usurped  the  title  in  England.  Not  without  reason,  they 
laugh  on  reading  of ''  Philosophical  instruments ;''  and  would 
deny  that  any  one  of  the  papers  in  the  PhilosophieaZ  Trans^ 
aeUons  has  the  least  claim  to  come  under  such  a  title.  Betali- 
ating  on  their  critics,  the  English  may,  and  most  of  them  do, 
reject  as  absurd  the  imagined  Philosophy  of  the  German 
sdiools.  As  consciousness  cannot  be  transcended^  they  hold 
that  whether  consciousness  does  or  does  not  vouch  for  the 
existence  of  something  beyond  itself,  it  at  any  rate  cannot 
comprehend  that  soi^ething;  and  that  hence,  in  so  far  as  any 
Philosophy  professes  to  be  an  Ontology,  it  is  false.  These 
two  views  cancel  one  another  over  larg^  parts  of  their 
The  English  oritidsm  on  the  GermanSj  cuts  off  firoa? 
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E^osopliy  all  that  is  regarded  as  absolute  knowledgo. 
The  (jerman  criticism  on  tlie  English  tacitly  implies  that  if 
Philosophy  is  limited  to  the  relative^  it  is  at  any  rate  not 
concerned  with  those  aspects  of  the  relative  which  are  em- 
bodied in  mathematical  formnlad^  in  accounts  of  physical 
researches^  in  chemical  analyses^  or  in  descriptiona  of  species 
and  reports  of  physiological  experiments.  Now 

what  has  the  too-wide  (jerman  conception  in  common  with 
the  conception  general  among  English  men  of  science; 
which^  narrow  and  crude  as  it  is,  is  not  so  narrow  and  crude 
as  their  misuse  of  the  word  philosophical  indicates  f  The  two 
have  this  in  common,  that  neither  Germans  nor  English  apply 
the  word  to  unsystematized  knowledge — ^to  knowledge  quite 
uncoordinated  with  other  knowledge.  Even  the  most  limited 
specialist  would  not  describe  as  philosophical,  an  essay  which, 
dealing  wholly  with  detaib,  manifested  no  perception  of  the 
bearings  of  those  details  on  wider  truths. 

The  vague  idea  thus  raised  of  that  in  which  the  various 
conceptions  of  Philosophy  agree,  maybe  rendered  more  defi- 
nite by  comparing  what  has  been  known  in  England  as 
Natural  Philosophy  with  that  development  of  it  called  Posi- 
tive Philosophy.  Though,  as  M.  Comte  admits,  the  two 
consist  of  knowledge  essentially  the  same  in  kind  ;  yet,  by 
having  put  this  kind  of  knowledge  into  a  more  coherent 
form,  he  has  given  it  more  of  that  character  to  which  the 
term  philosophical  is  applied.  Without  expressing  any 
opinion  respecting  the  truth  of  his  co-ordination,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  by  the  fact  of  its  coordination,  the  body  of 
knowledge  organized  by  him  has  a  better  claim  to  the  title 
Philosophy,  than  has  the  comparatively-tmorganized  body  of 
knowledge  named  Natural  Philosophy. 

If  subdivisions  of  Philosophy,  or  more  special  forms  of  it, 
be  contrasted  with  one  another,  or  with  the  whole,  the  same 
implication  comes  out*  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political 
Philosophy,  agree  with  Philosophy  at  large  in  the  compre* 
hensiveness  of  their  reasonings  and  conclusions.    Though 
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under  ihe  head  of  Moral  Flulosophy^  we  treat  of  humaii  ac- 
tions as  right  or  wrongs  we  do  not  include  special  directions 
for  behaviour  in  the  nursery^  at  table^  or  on  the  exchange ; 
and  though  Political  Philosophy  has  for  its  topic  the  conduct 
of  men  in  their  public  relations^  it  does  not  concern  itself 
with  modes  of  voting  or  details  of  administration.  Both  of 
these  sections  of  Philosophy  contemplate  particular  instances, 
onlj  as  illustrating  truths  of  wide  application. 

§  87.  Thus  every  one  of  these  conceptions  implies  tlie 
beUef  in  a  possible  way  of  knowing  things  more  completely 
than  ihey  are  known  through  simple  experiences^  mechani- 
cally accumulated  in  memory  or  heaped  up  in  cyclopaedias. 
Though  in  the  extent  of  the  sphere  which  they  have  sup- 
posed Philosophy  to  fill^  men  have  difiered  and  still  differ 
very  widely;  yet  there  is  a  real  if  unavowed  agreement  [ 
among  them  in  signifying  by  this  title  a  knowledge  which  | 
transcends  ordinary  knowledge.    That  which  remains  as  the  i 
common  element  in  these  conceptions  of  Philosophy^  after  ' 
the  elimination  of  their  discordant  elements,  is — knowledge  I 
qf  the  highest  degree  jff  g^^fira-Uty.    We  see  this  tacitly' 
asserted  by  the  simultaneous  inclusion  of  God,  Nature,  and 
Man,  within  its  scope ;  or  still  more  distinctly  by  the  divi- 
sion of  Philosophy  as  a  whole  into  Theological,  Physical, 
Ethical,  &c.    For  that  which  characterizes  the  genus  ot 
which  these  are  species,  must  be  something  more  general 
than  that  which  distinguishes  any  one  species. 

What  must  be  the  specific  shape  here  given  to  this  con- 
ception f  The  range  of  intelligence  we  find  to  be  limited  to 
the  relative.  Though  persistently  conscious  of  a  Power 
manifested  to  us,  we  have  abandoned  as  futile  the  attempt 
to  learn  anything  respecting  the  nature  of  that  Power;  and 
80  have  shut  out  Philosophy  from  much  of  the  domain  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  it.  The  domain  left  is  that  occupied  by 
Science.  Science  concerns  itself  with  the  co-existences  and 
lequenoes  among  phenomena ;  grouping  these  at  first  into 
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generalizations  of  a  simple  or  low  order,  and  rising  gradnalfy 
to  higher  and  more  extended  generalizations.  But  if  so, 
where  remains  any  subject-matter  for  Philosophy  T 

LThe  reply  is — ^Philosophy  may  still  properly  be  the  title 
tained  for  knowledge  of  the  highest  generality.     Science 
means  merely  the  family  of  the  Sciences — stands  for  nothing 
more  than  the  sum  of  knowledge  formed  of  their  contribu* 
/tions;  and  ignores  the  knowledge  constituted  by  the  fusion 
I  of  all  these  contributions  into  a  whole.     As  usage  has  de- 
/  fined  it.  Science  consists  of  truths  existing  more  or  less 
;   separated ;  and  does  not  recognize  these  truths  as  entirely 
integrated.    An  illustration  will  make  the  difference  clear. 

If  we  ascribe  the  flow  of  a  river  to  the  same  force  which 
causes  the  fall  of  a  stone,  we  make  a  statement,  true  as  far 
as  it  goes,  that  belongs  to  a  certain  division  of  Science.  If, 
in  further  explanation  of  a  movement  produced  by  gravita- 
tion in  a  direction  almost  horizontal,  we  cite  the  law  that 
fluids  subject  to  mechanical  forces  exert  re-active  forces 
which  are  equal  in  all  directions,  we  formulate  a  wider 
fact,  containing  the  scientific  interpretation  of  many  other 
phenomena;  as  those  presented  by  the  fountaiti,  the  hy- 
draulic press,  the  steam-engine,  the  air-pump.  And  when 
this  proposition,  extending  only  to  the  dynamics  of  fluids, 
is  merged  in  a  proposition  of  general  dynamics,  comprehend- 
ing the  laws  of  movement  of  solids  as  well  as  of  fluids, 
there  is  reached  a  yet  higher  truth;  but  still  a  truth  that  comes 
wholly  within  the  realm  of  Science.  Again,  look- 

ing around  at  Birds  and  Mammals,  suppose  we  say  that  air- 
breathing  animals  are  hot-blooded ;  and  that  then,  remem* 
bering  how  Reptiles,  which  also  breathe  air,  are  not  much 
warmer  than  their  media,  we  say,  more  truly,  that  animals 
(bulks  being  eqaal)  have  temperatures  proportionate  to  the 
quantities  of  air  they  breathe;  and  that  then,  calling  to 
mind  certain  large  fish  which  maintain  a  heat  considerably 
above  that  of  the  water  they  swim  in,  we  further  correct 
the  generalizatioxi  by  saying  that  the  temperature  varies  aa 
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ih%  rate  of  oxygenation  of  i^e  blood ;  and  that  then,  modify- 
mg  the  statement  to  meet  other  criticisms,  we  finally  assert 
the  relation  to  be  between  the  amount  of  heat  and  the 
amount  o(  molecular  change-Hsupposing  we  do  all  this,  we 
state  scientific  truths  that  are  successively  wider  and  more 
complete,  but  truths  which,  to  the  last,  remain  purely  scien- 
tific. Once  more  if,  guided  by  mercantile  ex- 
periences, we  reach  the  conclusion  that  prices  rise  when  the 
demand  exceeds  the  supply;  and  that  commodities  flow 
from  places  where  they  are  abundant  to  places  where  they 
are  scarce ;  and  that  the  industries  of  difierent  localities  are 
determined  in  their  kinds  mainly  by  the  facilities  which  the 
localities  afibrd  for  them ;  and  if,  studying  these  generaliza- 
tions of  political  economy,  we  trace  them  all  to  the  truth 
that  each  man  seeks  satisfaction  for  his  desires  in  ways 
costing  the  smallest  efforts — such  social  phenomena  being 
resultants  of  individual  actions  so  guided;  we  are  still  deal- 
ing with  the  propositions  of  Science  only. 

And  now  how  is  Philosophy  constituted?  It  is  constituted 
by  carrying  a  stage  further  the  process  indicated.  So  long 
as  these  truths  are  known  only  apart  and  regarded  as  inde- 
pendent, even  the  most  general  of  tliem  cannot  without 
laxity  of  speech  be  called  philosophical.  But  when,  having 
been  severally  reduced  to  a  simple  mechanical  axiom,  a 
principle  of  molecular  physics,  and  a  law  of  social  action, 
they  are  contemplated  together  as  corollaries  of  some  ulti- 
mate truth,  then  we  rise  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  that 
constitutes  Philosophy  proper. 

CTne  truths  of  Philosophy  thus  bear  the  same  relation  to/ 
iCe'  highest  scientific  truths,  that  each  of  these  bears  > 
to  lower  scientific  truths.  As  each  widest  generalization  • 
of  Science  comprehends  and  consolidates  the  narrower  gene-  I 
rabzations  of  its  own  division ;  so  the  generalizations  of  < 
Philosophy  comprehend  and  consolidate  the  widest  gene-  ' 
ralizations  of  Science^  It  is  therefore  a  knowledge  the  ex- 
treme opposite  in  kind  to  that  which  experience  first  acca-  * 
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mnlates.  •  It  is  the  final  product  of  tliat  process  wldcli 
begins  with  a  mere  colligation  of  crude  observations,  goes 
on  establisliing  propositions  that  are  broader  and  more 
separated  from  particular  cases^  and  ends  in  imiversal  pro- 
positions. Or  to  bring  the  definition  to  its  simplest  and 
clearest  form : — EInowledge  of  the  lowest  kind  is  unr-unified 
knowledge ;  Science  is  partially -unified  knowledge ;  Philo* 
Bophy  is  completely-unified  knowledge. 

§  88.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  meaning  we  must  here  giro  to 
the  word  Philosophy,  if  we  employ  it  at  all.  In  so  defining 
it,  we  accept  that  which  is  common  to  the  various  concep- 
tions of  it  current  among  both  ancients  and  modems — re- 
jecting those  elements  in  which  these  conceptions  disagree, 
or  exceed  the  possible  range  of  intellig^ce.  In  short,  wo 
are  simply  giving  precision  to  that  application  of  the  word 
which  is  gradually  establishing  itself. 

Two  forms  of  Philosophy,  as  thus  understood,  may  be 
distinguished  and  dealt  with  separately.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  things  contemplated  may  be  the  universal  truths:  all 
particular  truths  referred  to  being  used  simply  for  proof  or 
elucidation  of  these  universal  truths.  On  the  other  hand, 
setting  out  with  the  universal  truths  as  granted,  the  things 
jcontemplated  may  be  the  particular  truths  as  interpreted  by 
Ithem.  In  both  cases  we  deal  with  the  universal  truths; 
'but  in  the  one  case  they  are  passive  and  in  the  other  case 
active— in  the  one  case  they  form  the  products  of  exploration 
and  in  the  other  case  the  instruments  of  exploration.  These 
divisions  we  may  appropriately  call  General  Philosophy  and 
Special  Philosophy  respectively. 

The  remainder  of  this  volume  will  be  devoted  to  General 
Philosophy.  Special  Philosophy,  divided  into  parts  deter- 
mined by  the  natures  of  the  phenomena  treated,  will  be  the 
subject-matter  of  subsequent  volumes. 


CHAPTEB  n. 


THE  DATA  OF  PHILOSOPB^ 


§  39.  Eveiy  thouglit  inyolyes  a  whole  system  of  thonglits; 
tud  ceases  to  exist  if  severed  from  its  varioas  correlatives. 
As  we  caimot  isolate  a  single  organ  of  a  living  body^  and 
deal  with  it  as  though  it  had  a  life  independent  of  the  rest  $ 
BO,  from  the  organized  stmctnre  of  our  cognitions,  we  can- 
not cut  out  one,  and  proceed  as  though  it  had  survived  i^e 
separation*  The  development  of  formless  protoplasm  into 
on  embryo,  is  a  specialization  of  parts,  the  distinctness  of 
which  increases  only  as  fast  as  their  combination  increases 
^^ach  becomes  a  distinguishable  organ  only  on  condition 
that  it  is  bound  up  with  others,  which  have  simul- 
taneously become  distinguishable  organs;  and,  similarly, 
from  the  unformed  material  of  consciousness,  a  developed 

etelligence  can  arise  only  by  a  process  which,  in  making 
oughts  defined  also  makes  them  mutually  dependent — 
Establishes  among  them  certain  vital  connections  the  de- 
ktraction  of  which  causes  instant  death  of  the  thoughts. 
Overlooking  this  all-important  truth,  however,  speculators 
have  habitually  set  out  with  some  professedly-simple  datum 
or  data ;  have  supposed  themselves  to  assume  nothing 
beyond  this  datum  or  these  data;  and  have  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  prove  or  disprove  propositions  which  were,  by  im« 
pHcation,  already  unconsciously  asserted  along  with  that 
which  was  consciously  asserted. 
This  reasoning  in  a  circle  has  resulted  from  the  misuse  of 
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words :  not  that  misuse  commonly  enlarged  npon — not  (he 
misapplication  or  change  of  meaning  whence  so  much  error 
arises ;  but  a  more  radical  and  less  obvions  misnse.  Only 
that  thought  which  is  directly  indicated  by  eacli  word  has 
been  contemplated ;  while  numerous  thoughts  indirectly 
indicated  have  been  left  out  of  consideration.  Because  a 
spoken  or  written  word  can  be  detached  from  all  others,  it 
has  been  inadvertently  assumed  that  the  thing  signified  by 
a  word  can  be  detached  from  the  things  signified  by  all 
other  words.  Though  more-deeply  hidden,  the  mistake  is 
of  the  same  order  as  that  made  by  the  Greeks,  who  were 
continually  led  astray  by  the  belief  in  some  community  of 
nature  between  the  symbol  and  that  which  it  symbolized. 
Por  though  here  community  of  nature  is  not  assumed  to  the 
same  extent  as  of  old,  it  is  assimied  to  this  extent,  that 
because  the  symbol  is  separable  from  all  other  symbols,  and 
can  be  contemplated  as  having  an  independent  existence, 
so  the  thought  symbolized  may  be  thus  separated  and  thus 
contemplated.  How  profoundly  this  error  vitiates 

the  conclusions  of  one  who  makes  it,  we  shall  quickly  see  on 
taking  a  case.  The  sceptical  metaphysician,  wishing  his 
reasonings  to  be  as  rigorous  as  possible,  says  to  himself* 
"  I  will  take  for  granted  only  this  one  thing."  What  now 
are  the  tacit  assumptions  inseparable  from  his  avowed  as* 
sumption  ?  The  resolve  itself  indirectly  asserts  that  there  is 
some  other  thing,  or  are  some  other  things,  which  he  might 
assume ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  unity  without  think- 
ing of  a  correlative  duality  or  multiplicity.  In  the  very  act, 
therefore,  of  restricting  himself,  he  takes  in  much  that  is 
professedly  left  out.  Again,  before  proceeding  he  must  give 
a  definition  of  that  which  he  assumes.  Is  nothing  unex- 
pressed involved  in  the  thought  of  a  thing  as  defined? 
There  is  the  thought  of  something  excluded  by  the  definition 
-—there  is,  as  before,  the  thought  of  other  existence.  But 
there  is  much  more.  Defining  a  thing,  or  setting  a  limit  to 
it,  implies  the  thought  of  a  limit;  and  limit  cannot  be 
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dumghi  of  apart  fix>in  some  notion  of  quantity— eztensivej 
protensive^  or  intensive.  Farther,  definition  is  impossible 
unless  there  enters  into  it  the  thought  of  difference ;  and 
difference,  besides  being  unthinkable  without  having  two 
things  that  differ,  implies  the  existence  of  other  differences 
than  the  one  recognized ;  since  otherwise  there  can  be  no 
general  conception  of  difference.  Nor  is  this  all.  As  before 
pointed  out  (§  24)  all  thought  involves  the  consciousness  of 
likeness  :  the  one  thing  avowedly  postulated  cannot  be 
known  absolutely  as  one  thing,  but  can  be  known  only  as  of 
such  or  such  kind — only  as  classed  with  other  things  in 
Tirtoe  of  some  common  attribute.  Thus  along  with  the 
single  avowed  datum,  we  have  surreptitiously  brought  in  a 
number  of  unavowed  data — existence  other  than  thai  alleged, 
quantity,  number,  limit,  different,  likeness,  class,  attribute. 
Saying  nothing  of  the  many  more  which  an  exhaustive 
analysis  would  disclose,  we  have  in  these  unacknowledged 
postulates,  the  outlines  of  a  general  theory ;  and  that  theory 
can  be  neither  proved  nor  disproved  by  the  metaphysician's 
argument.  Insist  that  his  symbol  shall  be  interpreted  at 
every  step  into  its  full  meaning,  with  all  the  complementary 
thoughts  implied  by  that  meaning,  and  you  find  already 
taken  for  granted  in  the  premises  that  which  in  the  conclu- 
sion is  asserted  or  denied. 

In  what  way,  then,  must  Philosophy  set  out?  The 
devebped  intelligence  is  firamed  upon  certain  organized 
and  consolidated  conceptions  of  which  it  cannot  divest 
itself;  and  which  it  can  no  more  stir  without  using  than 
^he  body  can  stir  without  help  of  its  limbs.  In  what  way, 
then,  is  it  possible  for  intelligence,  striving  after  Philosophy, 
to  give  any  account  of  these  conceptions,  and  to  show  either 
their  validity  or  their  invalidity  ?  There  is  but  one  way. 
j  Those  cf  them  which  are  vital,  or  cannot  be  severed  from 
Ittie  rest  without  mental  dissolution,  must  be  assumed  as 
tme  pravisicnaUy.  The  fundamental  intuitions  that  are 
essential  to  the  process  of  thinking,  must  be  temporarQy 
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(mcccpted  as  nnqnestionable :  leaving  the  assumption  of  their 
unquestionableness  to  be  justified  by  the  results. 

§  40.  How  is  it  to  be  justified  by  the  results  7  As  any 
other  assumption  is  justified — ^by  ascertaining  that  all  the 
conclusions  deducible  from  it^  correspond  with  the  &ct3  as 
directly  observed — ^by  showing  the  agreement  between  the 
experiences  it  leads  us  to  anticipate^  and  the  actual  ex- 
periences.  There  is  no  mode  of  establishing  the  validity  of 
11  any  belief^  except  that  of  showing  its  entire  congruity  with 
^all  other  beliefs.  K  we  suppose  that  a  mass  which  has  a 
certain  colour  and  lustre  is  the  substance  called  gold,  how 
do  wo  proceed  to  prove  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  gold  f  We 
represent  to  ourselves  certain  other  impressions  which  gold 
produces  on  us,  and  then  observe  whether,  under  the  appro- 
priate  conditions,  this  particular  mass  produces  on  us  such 
impressions.  We  remember,  as  we  say,  that  gold  has  a  high 
specific  gravity;  and  if,  on  poising  this  substance  on  the 
finger,  we  find  that  its  weight  is  great  considering  its  bulk, 
we  take  the  correspondence  between  the  represented  im- 
pression and  the  presented  impression  as  further  evidence 
that  the  substance  is  gold.  In  response  to  a  demand  for 
more  proof,  we  compare  certain  other  ideal  and  real  effects. 
Knowing  that  gold,  unlike  most  metals,  is  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  we  imagine  to  ourselves  a  drop  of  nitric  acid 
placed  on  the  surface  of  this  yellow,  glittering,  heavy  sub- 
stance, without  causing  corrosion ;  and  when,  after  so  plac- 
ing a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  no  effervescence  or  other  changie 
follows,  we  hold  this  agreement  between  the  anticipation 
and  the  experience  to  be  an  additional  reason  for  thinking 
that  the  substance  is  gold.  And  if,  similarly,  the  great 
malleability  possessed  by  gold  we  find  to  be  paralleled  by 
the  great  malleability  of  this  substance;  if,  like  gold,  it 
fuses  at  about  2,000  deg.;  crystallizes  in  octahedrons;  is  dis- 
solved by  selcnic  acid ;  and,  imder  aU  conditions,  does  what 
gold  does  under  such  conditions ;  the  conviction  that  it  is 
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gold  reaches  wliat  we  regard  as  the  highest  certainty — we 
know  it  to  be  gold  in  the  fullest  sense  of  knowing.  For, 
as  we  here  see,  onr  whole  knowledge  of  gold  consists  in 
notliing  more  than  the  consciousness  of  a  definite  set  of  im« 
pressionSj  standing  in  definite  relations,  disclosed  nnder 
definite  conditions ;  and  if,  in  a  present  experience,  the 
impressions,  relations,  and  conditions,  perfectly  correspond 
with  those  in  past  experiences,  the  cognition  has  all  the 
validity  of  which  it  is  capable.  So  that,  generalizing  the 
statement,  hypotheses,  down  even  to  those  simple  ones 
which  we  make  from  moment  to  moment  in  our  acts  of  re- 
cognition, are  verified  when  entire  congruity  is  found  to 
exist  between  the  states  of  consciousness  constituting  them, 
and  certain  other  states  of  consciousness  given  in  percep- 
tion, or  reflection,  or  both ;  and  no  other  knowledge  is  pos- 
sible for  OS  than  that  which  consists  of  the  consciousness  of 
such  congraities  and  their  correlative  incongruities. 
I  Hence  Philosophy,  compelled  to  make  those  fundamental 
lossumptions  without  which  thought  is  impossible,  has  to 
tiiistify  them  by  showing  their  congruity  with  all  other  dicta 
V)f  consciousness.  Debarred  as  we  are  from  everything 
beyond  the  relative,  truth,  raised  to  its  highest  form,  can  be 
for  us  nothing  more  than  perfect  agreement,  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  our  experience,  between  those  representa- 
tions of  things  which  we  distinguish  as  ideal  and  those  presen- 
tations of  things  which  we  distinguish  as  real.  If,  by  discover- 
ing a  proposition  to  be  untrue,  we  mean  nothing  more  than 
discovering  a  difference  between  a  thing  expected  and  a 
thuig  perceived;  then  a  body  of  conclusions  in  which  no 
such  difference  anywhere  occurs,  must  be  what  we  mean  by 
in  entirely  true  body  of  conclusions. 

And  here,  indeed,  it  becomes  also  obvious  that,  setting 
out  with  these  fundamental  intuitions  provisionally  assumed 
to  be  true— that  is,  provisionally  assumed  to  be  congruous 
with  all  other  dicta  of  consciousness — the  process  of  proving 
or  disproving  the  congruity  becomes  the  business  of  Philo* 
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Bopliy ;  and  the  complete  establishment  of  the  oongrnit^ 
becomes  the  same  thing  as  the  complete  unification  of  know« 
ledge  in  which  Philosophy  reaches  its  goaL 

§  41.  What  is  this  datmn^  or  rather,  what  are  these  data» 
which  Philosophy  cannot  do  without?  Clearly  one  pri- 
mordial datum  is  iuTolved  in  the  foregoing  statement. 
E ready  by  implication  we  have  assumed,  and  must  for  ever 
atinue  to  assume,  that  congmities  and  incongrrnities 
Lst,  and  are  cognizable  by  us.  We  cannot  avoid  accept- 
ing as  true  the  verdict  of  consciousness  that  some  mani- 
festations  are  like  one  another  and  some  are  unlike  one 
another.  Unless  consciousness  be  a  competent  judge  of  the 
likeness  and  unlikeness  of  its  states,  Uiere  can  never  be 
established  that  congruity  throughout  the  whole  of  our 
cognitions  which  constitutes  Philosophy ;  nor  can  there  ever 
be  established  that  incongruity  by  which  only  any  hypo- 
thesis, philosophical  or  other,  can  be  shown  erroneous. 

The  impossibility  of  moving  towards  either  conviction  or 
scepticism  without  postulating  thus  much,  we  shall  see  even 
more  vividly  on  observing  how  every  step  in  reasoning  pos- 
tulates thus  much,  over  and  over  again.  To  say  that  all 
things  of  a  certain  class  are  characterized  by  a  certain  attri- 
bute, is  to  say  that  all  things  known  as  lik^  in  those  various 
attributes  connoted  by  their  common  name,  are  also  like  in 
having  the  particular  attribute  specified.  To  say  that  some 
object  of  immediate  attention  belongs  to  this  class,  is  to  say 
that  it  is  like  all  the  others  in  the  various  attributes  con* 
noted  by  their  common  name.  To  say  that  this  object  pos- 
sesses the  particular  attribute  specified,  is  to  say  that  it  is 
like  the  others  in  this  respect  also.  While,  contrariwise,  the 
assertion  that  the  attribute  thus  inferred  to  be  possessed  by 
it,  is  not  possessed,  implies  the  assertion  that  in  place  of  one 
of  the  alleged  likenesses  there  exists  an  unlikeness*  Neither 
afiirmation  nor  denial,  therefore,  of  any  deliverance  of  reasoSj 
or  any  element  of  such  deliverance,  is  possible  withoufe 
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eeplang  the  dictmn  of  conscionsness  that  certain  of  its  statei 
are  like  or  iixilike«  Whence^  besides  seeing  that  the  unified 
knowledge  constituting  a  completed  Philosophy^  is  a  know* 
ledge  composed  of  parts  that  are  nniyersally  congruous ;  and 
besides  seeing  that  it  is  the  business  of  Philosophy  to  esta- 
blish their  uniTersal  congmity;  we  also  see  that  every  act  of 
the  process  by  which  this  universal  congruity  is  to  be  esta- 
blished, down  even  to  the  components  of  every  inference 
and  every  observation,  consists  in  the  establishment  of  con- 
gniity. 

Consequently,  the  assumption  that  a  congruity  or  an  in* 
congruity  exists  when  consciousness  testifies  to  it,  is  an  in- 
evitable assumption.  It  is  useless  to  say,  as  Sir  W.  Hamil* 
ton  does,  that  ''consciousness  is  to  be  presumed  trustworthy 
ontil  proved  mendacious/'  It  cannot  be  proved  mendacious 
in  this,  its  primordial  act ;  since,  as  we  see,  proof  involves  a 
repeated  acceptance  of  this  primordial  act.  Kay  more,  the 
very  thing  supposed  to  be  proved  cannot  be  expressed  with* 
out  recognizing  this  primordial  act  as  valid ;  since  unless  we 
accept  the  verdict  of  consciousness  that  they  differ,  menda* 
city  and  trustworthiness  become  identical.  Process  and 
product  of  reasoning  both  disappear  in  the  absence  of  this 
assumption. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  often  shown  that  what,  after  careless 
comparison,  were  supposed  to  be  like  states  of  consciousness, 
are  really  unlike ;  or  that  what  were  carelessly  supposed  to 
be  unlike,  are  really  like.  But  how  is  this  shown  ?  Simply 
by  a  more  careful  comparison,  mediately  or  immediately 
made.  And  what  does  acceptance  of  the  revised  conclusion 
imply  ?  Simply  that  a  deliberate  verdict  of  consciousness  is 
preferable  to  a  rash  one ;  or,  to  speak  more  definitely — ^that 
a  consciousness  of  likeness  or  difference  which  survives 
critical  examination  must  be  accepted  in  place  of  one  that 
does  not  survive— the  very  survival  being  itself  the  accept* 
ance. 

And  Bere  wa  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter.    The 
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^  permanence  of  a  consciousness  of  likeness  or  difference, 
*  is  onr  ultimate  warrant  for  asserting  the  existence  of  like- 
'  noss  or  difference ;  and,  in  &ct,  we  mean  by  the  existence  of 
likeness  or  difference,  nothing  more  than  the  permanent  con- 
sciousness of  it.  To  say  that  a  given  congruity  or  incon- 
gruity  exists,  is  simply  our  way  of  saying  that  we  invariably 
have  a  consciousness  of  it  along  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
compared  things.  We  know  nothing  more  of  existence  than 
a  continued  manifestation. 

§  42.  But  Philosophy  requires  for  its  datum  some  substan- 
tive  proposition.  To  recognize  as  unquestionable  a  certain 
ftmdamental  process  of  thought,  is  not  enough :  we  must 
recognize  as  unquestionable  some  fundamental  product  of 
thought,  reached  by  this  process.  K  Philosophy  is  com- 
pletely-unified knowledge — ^if  the  unification  of  knowledge 
is  to  be  effected  only  by  showing  that  some  ultimate  propo- 
sition includes  and  consolidates  all  the  results  of  experience  ; 
then,  clearly,  this  ultimate  proposition  which  has  to  be 
proved  congruous  with  all  others,  must  express  a  piece  of 
knowledge,  and  not  the  validity  of  an  act  of  knowing. 
Having  assumed  the  trustworthiness  of  consciousness,  we 
have  also  to  assume  as  trustworthy  some  deliverance  of  con- 
sciousness. 

What  must  this  be  7  Must  it  not  be  one  affirming  the 
widest  and  most  profotmd  distinction  which  things  present  f 
Must  it  not  be  a  statement  of  congruities  and  incongruities 
more  general  than  any  other  ?  An  ultimate  principle  that 
is  to  unify  all  experience,  must  be  co*extensive  with  all  ex- 
perience— cannot  be  concerned  with  experience  of  one  order 
or  several  orders,  but  must  be  concerned  with  universal  ex* 
perience.  That  which  Philosophy  takes  as  its  datum,  must 
be  an  assertion  of  some  likeness  and  difference  to  which 
all  other  likenesses  and  differences  are  secondary.  If  know* 
!  ing  is  classifying,  or  grouping  the  like  and  separating  the 
.  unlike ;  and  if  the  unification  of  knowledge  proceeds  by 
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trm^ging  tlie  smaller  classes  of  like  experiences  within  the 
larger^  and  these  within  the  still  larger ;  then^  the  proposij 
tion  by  which  knowledge  is  nnified,  must  be  one  specifyinj 
the  antithesis  between  two  ultimate  classes  of  experiences^  ii 
which  all  others  merge. 

Let  US  now  consider  what  these  classes  are.  In  drawing 
the  distinction  between  them^  Ve  cannot  avoid  using  words 
that  have  indirect  implications  wider  than  their  direct  mean* 
ings — ^we  cannot  avoid  arousing  thoughts  that  imply  the 
yery  distinction  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  analysis  to 
establish.  Keeping  this  fact  in  mind^  we  can  do  no  more 
than  ignore  the  connotations  of  the  wordsj  and  attend  only 
to  the  things  they  avowedly  denote. 

§  43.  Setting  out  from  the  conclusion  lately  reached)* 
that  all  things  known  to  us  are  manifestations  of  the  XJn-) 
knowable ;  and  suppressing^  so  far  as  we  may^  every  hypo* 
thesis  respecting  the  something  which  underlies  one  or  other 
order  of  these  manifestations ;  we  find  that  the  manifesta- 
tions^ considered  simply  as  such^  are  divisible  into  two  g^reat 
classes^  called  by  some  Jn^^mona  eaa^ideAs.  The  implica- 
tions of  these  words  are  apt  to  vitiate  the  reasonings  of  those 
who  use  the  words ;  and  though  it  may  be  possible  to  use 
them  only  with  reference  to  the  differential  characteristics 
they  are  meant  to  indicate^  it  is  best  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
luaking  unacknowledged  assumptions.  The  term  sensation, 
too^  commonly  used  as  the  equivalent  of  impression^  implies 
certain  psychological  theories — ^tacitly,  if  not  openly,  postu* 
lates  a  sensitive  organism  and  something  acting  upon  it; 
and  can  scarcely  be  employed  without  bringing  these  postu* 
lates  into  the  thoughts  and  embodying  them  in  the  in* 
ferences.  Similarly,  the  phrase  state  of  consciousness,  as 
signifying  either  an  impression  or  an  idea,  is  objectionable. 
As  we  cannot  think  of  a  state  without  thinking  of  something 
of  which  it  is  a  state,  and  which  is  capable  of  different 
BtateSj  there  is  involved   a  foregone  conclusion — an  ni^ 
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developed  STstem  of  metapIiTgios.  Here^  acceptiiig  the  in* 
eyitable  implication  that  the  manifestations  implj  some* 
thing  manifested^  onr  aim  must  be  to  avoid  any  fnrther 
implications.  Though  we  cannot  exclude  further  implica- 
tions from  our  thoughts^  and  cannot  cany  on  our  argument 
without  tacit  recognitions  of  them^  we  can  at  any  rate  refuse 
to  recognize  them  in  the  tenlis  with  which  we  set  out.  We 
may  do  this  most  effectually  by  classing  the  manifestations 
as  vivid  and  faint  respectively.  Let  us  consider  what  are 
the  several  distinctions  that  exist  between  these. 

And  first  a  few  words  on  this  most  conspicuous  distinetion 
which  these  antithetical  names  imply.  Manifestations  that 
occur  under  the  conditions  called  those  of  perception  (and 
the  conditions  so  called  we  must  here,  as  much  as  possible, 
separate  firom  all  hypotheses^  and  regard  simply  as  them- 
selves a  certain  group  of  manifestations)  are  ordinarily  &r 
more  distinct  than  those  which  occur  under  the  conditions 
known  as  those  of  reflection,  or  memory,  or  imagination,  or 
ideation.  These  vivid  manifestations  do,  indeed,  sometimes 
differ  but  little  from  the  fidnt  ones.  When  nearly  dark  we 
may  be  unable  to  decide  whether  a  certain  manifestation 
belongs  to  the  vivid  order  or  the  &mt  order — ^whether,  as 
we  say,  we  really  see  something  or  fancy  we  see  it.  In  like 
manner,  between  a  very  feeble  sound  and  the  imagination  of 
a  sound,  it  is  occasionally  difficult  to  discriminate.  But 
these  exceptional  cases  are  extremely  rare  in  comparison 
with  the  enormous  mass  of  cases  in  which,  from  instant  to 
instant,  the  vivid  manifestations  distinguish  themselves  nn- 
mistakeably  from  the  faint.  Conversely,  it  also 

now  and  then  happens  (though  under  conditions  which  we 
significantly  distinguish  as  abnormal)  that  manifestations  of 
the  fiunt  order  become  so  strong  as  to  be  mistaken  for  those 
of  the  vivid  order.  Ideai  sights  and  sounds  are  in  the  in* 
sane  so  much  intensified  as  to  be  classed  with  real  sights 
and  sounds — ^ideal  and  real  being  here  supposed  to  imply  no 
other  contrast  than  that  which  we  are  considering.    These 
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OBRca  of  fllaBion^  as  we  call  them,  bear^  however^  so  small  a 
ratio  to  the  great  mass  of  cases,  that  we  may  safely  neglect 
them,  and  say  that  the  relative  faintness  of  these  manifesta- 
tions of  the  second  order  is  so  marked,  that  we  are  never  in 
doubt  as  to  their  distinctness  from  those  of  the  first  order. 
Or  if  we  recognize  the  exceptional  occurrence  of  doubt,  the 
recognition  serves  but  to  introduce  the  significant  fact  that 
wo  have  other  means  of  determining  to  which  order  a  parti- 
cular manifestation  belongs,  when  the  test  of  comparative 
viyidness  fails  us. 

Manifestations  of  the  vivid  order  precede,  in  our  experi* 
ence,  those  of  tho  faint  order;  or,  in  the  terms  quoted 
aboTe,  the  idea  is  an  imperfect  and  feeble  repetition  of  the 
original  impression.  To  put  the  facts  in  historical  sequence 
^ihere  is  first  a  presented  manifestation  of  the  vivid  order, 
and  then,  afterwards,  there  may  come  a  represented  manifes- 
tation that  is  like  it  except  in  being  much  less  distinct. 
Besides  the  universal  experience  that  after  having  those 
Tivid  manifestations  which  we  call  particular  places  and 
persons  and  things,  we  can  have  those  £unt  manifestations 
which  we  call  recollections  of  the  places,  persons,  and  things, 
bat  cannot  have  these  previously;  and  besides  the  universal 
experience  that  before  tasting  certain  substances  and  smell- 
ing certain  perfumes  we  are  without  the  faint  manifestations 
known  as  ideas  of  their  tastes  and  smells ;  we  have  also  the 
fact  that  where  certain  orders  of  the  vivid  manifestations 
are  shut  out  (as  the  visible  from  the  blind  and  the  audible 
from  the  deaf)  the  corresponding  faint  manifestations 
never  come  into  existence.  It  is  true  that  in 

sonie  cases  the  faint  manifestations  precede  the  vivid, 
^liat  we  call  a  conception  of  a  machine  may  presently  be 
followed  by  a  vivid  manifestation  matching  it— a  so-called 
actnol  machine.  But  in  the  first  place  this  occurrence  of  the 
vivid  manifestation  after  the  faint,  has  no  analogy  with  the 
occnrrence  of  the  faint  after  the  vivid — iifl  sequence  is  not 
^ntaneona  like  that  of  the  idea  after  the  impression.    And 
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in  iihe  second  place^  tliougli  a  faint  manifestation  of  fliis 
kind  may  occur  before  the  vivid  one  answering  to  it^  yet  its 
component  parts  may  not.  Without  the  foregoing  vivid 
manifestations  of  wheels  and  bars  and  cranks,  the  inventor 
could  have  no  faint  manifestation  of  his  new  machine.  Thus, 
the  occurrence  of  the  faint  manifestations  is  made  possible 
by  the  previous  occurrence  of  the  vivid.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  one  another  as  independent  and  dependent. 

These  two  orders  of  manifestations  form  concurrent 
series ;  or  rather  let  us  call  them,  not  series,  which  implies 
linear  arrangements,  but  heterogeneous  streams  or  pro- 
cessions. These  run  side  by  side;  each  now  broadening 
and  now  narrowing,  each  now  threatening  to  obliterate  its 
neighbour,  and  now  in  turn  threatened  with  obliteration, 
but  neither  ever  quite  excluding  the  other  from  their 
common  channel.  Let  us  watch  the  mutual  actions  of  the 
two  currents.  Daring  what  we  caU  our  states  of 

activity,  the  vivid  manifestations  predominate.  Wo  simul- 
taneously receive  many  and  varied  presentations — a  crowd 
of  visual  impressions,  sounds  more  or  less  numerous,  resist- 
ances, tastes,  odours,  &c. ;  some  groups  of  them  changing, 
and  others  temporarily  fixed,  but  altering  as  we  move ;  and 
when  we  compare  in  its  breadth  and  massiveness  this 
heterogeneous  combination  of  vivid  manifestations  with  the 
concurrent  combination  of  faint  manifestations,  these  last 
sink  into  relative  insignificance.  They  never  wholly  dis* 
appear  however.  Always  along  with  the  vivid  manifesta- 
tions, even  in  their  greatest  obtrusiveness,  analysis  discloses 
a  thread  of  thoughts  and  interpretations  constituted  of  the 
faint  manifestations.  Or  if  it  be  contended  that  the  occur- 
rence of  a  deafening  explosion  or  an  intense  pain  may  for  a 
moment  exclude  every  idea,  it  must  yet  be  admitted  that 
such  breach  of  continuity  can  never  be  immediately  known 
as  occurring;  since  the  act  of  knowing  is  impossible  iu 
the  absence  of  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  after 

oortaia  vivid  manifestations  which  we  call   the   acta  ol 
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closing  tlie  eyes  and  adjusting  onrselres  so  as  to  enfeeble 
tlie  yiyid  manifestations  of  pressure^  sounds  &c.,  the  mani* 
fcstations  of  the  faint  order  become  relatively  predominant. 
The  ever-varying  heterogeneous  current  of  them^  no  longer 
obscured  by  the  vivid  current^  grows  more  distinct^  and 
teems  almost  to  exclude  the  vivid  current.  But  while  what 
we  call  consciousness  continues^  the  current  of  vivid  mani- 
festations, however  small  the  dimensions  to  which  it  is 
reduced,  still  continues  :  pressure  and  touch  do  not  wholly 
disappear.  It  is  only  on  lapsing  into  the  unconsciousness 
termed  sleep,  that  manifestations  of  the  vivid  order  cease 
to  be  distinguishable  as  such,  and  those  of  the  faint  order 
come  to  be  mistaken  for  them.  And  even  of  this  we  remain 
unaware  tiU  the  recurrence  of  manifestations  of  the  vivid 
order  on  awaking :  we  can  never  infer  that  manifestations 
of  tlie  vivid  order  have  been  absent,  until  they  are  again 
present ;  and  can  therefore  never  directly  know  them  to  be 
absent.  Thus,  of  the  two  concurrent  compound 

series  of  manifestations,  each  preserves  its  continuity. 
Ab  they  flow  side  by  sidB,  each  trenches  on  the  other, 
but  there  never  comes  a  moment  at  which  it  can  be  said 
that  the  one  has,  then  and  there,  broken  through  the  other. 
Besides  this  longitudinal  cohesion  there  is  a  lateral  cohe- 
sion, both  of  the  vivid  to  the  vivid  and  of  the  faint  to  tho 
faint.  The  components  of  the  vivid  series  are  bound  to* 
gether  by  ties  <^  co-existence  as  well  as  by  ties  of  succes- 
sion ;  and  the  components  of  the  faint  series  are  similarly 
bound  together.  Between  the  degrees  of  union  in  the  two 
cases  there  are,  however,  marked  and  very  significant 
dificrences.    Let  us  observe  them.  Over  an  area 

occupying  part  of  the  so-called  field  of  view,  lights  and 
shades  and  colours  and  outlines  constitute  a  group  to 
which,  as  the  signs  of  an  object,  we  give  a  certain  name ; 
and  while  they  continue  present,  these  united  vivid  manifes- 
tations remain  inseparable.  So,  too,  is  it  with  co-existing 
groups  of  manifestations :  each  persists  as  a  special  com- 
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bination ;  and  most  of  tliem  preserrc  uncIiangiDg  relations 
with  those  around.  Such  of  them  as  do  not — snch  of  them 
as  are  capable  of  what  we  call  independent  movements^ 
nevertheless  show  ns  a  constant  connexion  between  certain 
of  the  manifestations  thej  include^  along  with  a  variable 
connexion  of  others.  And  though  after  certain  vivid  mani* 
festations  known  as  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  percep* 
tion^  there  is  a  change  in  the  proportions  among  the  vivid 
manifestations  constituting  any  group^  their  cohesion  con* 
tinues — ^we  do  not  succeed  in  detaching  one  or  more  of 
them  from  the  rest.  Turning  to  the  faint  mani- 

festations^ we  see  that  while  there  are  lateral  cohesions 
among  them^  these  are  much  less  extensive^  and  in  most 
cases  are  by  no  means  so  rigorous.  After  closing  my  eyes, 
I  can  represent  an  object  now  standing  in  a  certain  place, 
as  standing  in  some  other  place,  or  as  absent.  While  I 
look  at  a  blue  vase^  I  cannot  separate  the  vivid  manifes- 
tation of  blueness  from  the  vivid  manifestation  of  a  parti- 
cular shape;  but,  in  the  absence  of  these  vivid  manifesta- 
tions, I  can  separate  the  &int  manifestation  of  the  shape 
from  the  faint  manifestation  of  blueness,  and  replace  the  last 
by  a  faint  manifestation  of  redness.  It  is  so  throughout : 
the  faint  manifestations  cling  together  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  nevertheless  most  of  them  may  be  re-arranged  with 
facility.  Indeed  none  of  the  individual  faint  manifestations 
cohere  in  the  same  indissoluble  way  as  do  the  individual 
vivid  manifestations.  Though  along  with  a  faint  manifesta- 
tion of  pressure  there  is  always  some  faint  manifestation  of 
extension,  yet  no  particular  faint  manifestation  of  extension 
is  bound  up  with  a  particular  faint  manifestation  of  pres- 
sure. So  that  whereas  in  the  vivid  order  the  indi- 
vidual manifestations  cohere  indissolubly,  usually  in  large 
groups,  in  the  faint  order  the  individual  manifestations  none 
of  them  cohere  indissolubly,  and  are  most  of  them  loosely 
aggregated:  the  only  indissoluble  cohesions  among  then 
being  between  certain  of  their  generic  forma. 
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WhQo  t3ie  components  of  eacH  current  cohere  with  one 
ftnother,  thej  do  not  cohere  at  all  strongly  with  those  of 
the  other  current.  Or,  more  correctly,  we  may  say  that  tho 
Tivid  cnrrent  habitually  flows  on  quite  undisturbed  by  the 
faint  current;  and  that  the  faint  current,  though  often 
largely  determined  by  the  vivid,  and  always  to  some  extent 
carried  With  it,  may  yet  maintain  a  substantial  independence, 
letting  the  vivid  current  slide  by.  We  will  glance  at  the 
interactions  of   the    two.  The    successive    faint 

manifestations  constituting  thought,  fail  to  modify  in  tho 
slightest  degree  the  vivid  manifestations  that  present  them- 
selves. Omitting  a  quite  peculiar  class  of  exceptions,  here- 
after to  be  dealt  widi,  the  vivid  manifestations,  fixed  and 
changing,  are  not  directly  affected  by  the  faint.  Those 
which  I  distinguish  as  components  of  a  landscape,  as 
surgings  of  the  sea,  as  whistlings  of  the  wind,  as  move- 
ments of  vehicles  and  people,  are  absolutely  uninfluenced 
by  the  accompanying  faint  manifestations  which  I  distin- 
guish as  my  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
current  of  &ant  manifestations  is  always  somewhat  per- 
turbed by  the  vivid.  Frequently  it  consists  mainly  of  faint 
manifestations  which  cling  to  the  vivid  ones,  and  are  carried 
with  them  as  they  pass — ^memories  and  suggestions  as  we 
call  them,  which,  joined  with  the  vivid  manifestations  pro- 
ducing them,  form  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  manifesta- 
tions. At  other  times,  when,  as  we  say,  absorbed  in 
thought,  the  disturbance  of  the  fiunt  current  is  but  super- 
ficial. The  vivid  manifestations  drag  after  them  such  &w 
faint  manifestations  only  as  constitute  recognitions  of  them : 
to  each  impression  adhere  certain  ideas  which  make  up 
tho  interpretation  of  it  as  such  or  such.  But  there  mean- 
while flows  on  a  main  stream  of  faint  manifestations  wholly 
onrelated  to  the  vivid  manifestations — what  we  call  a 
reverie,  perhaps,  or  it  may  be  a  process  of  reasoning.  And 
occasionally,  during  the  state  known  as  absence  of  mind, 
this  eanent  of  fidnt  manifestations  so  (or  predominates  that 
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Qie  vivid  cnxrent  scait^Iy  affects  it  at  alL  Hence^ 

these  concurrent  series  of  manifestations^  each  ooHerent  with 
itself  longitadinallj  and  lateraUy,  have  but  a  partial  cohe- 
rence with  one  another.  The  vivid  series  is  quite  unmoved 
bj  its  passing  neighbour;  and  though  the  faint  series  is 
always  to  some  extent  moved  hj  the  adjacent  vivid  series, 
and  is  often  carried  bodilj  along  with  the  vivid  series,  it 
may  nevertheless  become  in  great  measure  separate. 

Yet  another  all-important  differential  characteristic  has  to 
be  specified.  The  conditions  under  which  these  respective 
orders  of  manifestations  occur,  are  different;  and  the  con- 
ditions of  occurrence  of  each  order  belong  to  itself.  When- 
ever the  immediate  antecedents  of  vivid  manifestations  are 
traceable,  they  prove  to  be  other  vivid  manifestations  ;  and 
though  we  cannot  say  that  the  antecedents  of  the  fieunt 
manifestations  always  lie  wholly  among  themselves,  yet  the 
essential  ones  lie  wholly  among  themselves.  These  state- 
ments will  need  a  good  deal  of  explanation.  Ob- 
viously, changes  among  any  of  the  vivid  manifestations  we 
are  contemplating^ — ^the  motions  and  sounds  and  alterations 
of  appearance,  in  what  we  call  surrounding  objects — are 
either  changes  that  follow  certain  vivid  manifestations,  or 
changes  of  which  the  antecedents  are  unapparent.  Some  of 
the  vivid  manifestations,  however,  occur  only  under  certain 
conditions  that  seem  to  be  of  another  order.  Those  which 
we  know  as  colours  and  visible  forms  presuppose  open  eyes. 
But  what  is  the  opening  of  the  eyes,  translated  into  the 
terms  we  are  here  using  ?  Literally  it  is  an  occurrence  of 
certain  vivid  manifestations.  The  preliminary  idea  of  open- 
ing the  eyes  does,  indeed,  consist  of  faint  manifestations,  but 
the  act  of  opening  them  consists  of  vivid  manifestations. 
And  the  like  is  still  more  conspicuously  the  case  with  those 
movements  of  the  eyes  and  the  head  which  are  followed  by 
new  groups  of  vivid  manifestations.  Similarly  with  the 
antecedents  to  the  vivid  manifestations  which  we  distinguish 
«B  those  of  touch  and  presBure.  All  the  changeable  ones  hav« 
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fcr  their  conditionfl  of  occturence  certain  vivid  manifesto* 
tions  which  we  know  as  sensations  of  muscnlar  tension.  It 
18  tme  that  the  conditions  to  these  conditions  are  manifesta- 
tions of  the  faint  order — ^those  ideas  of  muscular  actions 
which  precede  muscuLir  actions.  And  we  are  here  intro- 
duced to  a  complication  arising  from  the  fact  that  what  is 
called  the  bodj^  is  present  to  us  as  a  set  of  vivid  manifesta- 
tions connected  with  the  fiunt  manifestations  in  a  special 
way — a  way  such  that  in  it  alone  certain  vivid  manifesta- 
tions are  capable  of  being  produced  by  faint  manifestations. 
There  must  be  named^  too^  the  kindred  exception  furnished 
bj  the  emotions — an  exception  which,  however,  serves  to 
enforce  the  general  proposition.  For  while  it  is  true  that 
the  emotions  are  to  be  considered  as  a  certain  kind  of  vivid 
manifestations,  and  are  yet  capable  of  being  produced  by 
the  faint  manifestations  we  call  ideas ;  it  is  also  true  that 
because  the  conditions  to  their  occurrence  thus  exist  among 
the  £unt  manifestations,  we  class  them  as  belonging  to  the 
aame  general  aggregate  as  the  faint  manifestations— do  not 
class  them  with  such  other  vivid  manifestations  as  coloursj 
sonnds,  pressures,  smells,  &o»  But  omitting  these  peculiar 
vivid  manifestations  which  we  know  as  muscular  tensions 
and  emotions,  and  which  we  habitually  class  apart,  we  may 
say  of  all  the  rest,  that  the  conditions  to  their  exist- 
ence as  vivid  manifestations  are  manifestations  belonging 
to  their  own  class.  In  the  parallel  current  we 

find  a  parallel  truth.  Though  many  manifestations  of  the 
&int  order  are  partly  caused  by  manifestations  of  the  vivid 
order,  which  call  up  memories  as  we  say,  and  suggest  in* 
ferences;  yet  these  results  mainly  depend  on  certain  antece* 
dents  belonging  to  the  faint  order.  A  cloud  drifts  across 
the  sun,  and  may  or  may  not  produce  an  effect  on  the  cur- 
rent of  ideas :  the  inference  that  it  is  about  to  rain  may 
uise,  or  there  may  be  a  persistence  in  the  previous  train  of 
thought — a  difference  obviously  determined  by  conditions 
ttnong  the  thoughts.    Again,  such  power  as  a  vivid  mani* 
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festation  has  of  causing  ccrtain  faint  manifestationfl  to  arise, 
depends  on  tlie  pre-cxistence  of  certain  appropriate  £uni 
manifestations.  If  I  have  never  heard  a  curlew,  the  cry 
which  an  nnsecn  one  makes,  fails  to  prodnce  an  idea  of  the 
bird.  And  wo  have  but  to  remember  what  various  trains  6S 
reflection  are  aroused  by  the  same  sight,  to  see  how  essen* 
tially  the  occurrence  of  each  faint  manifestation  depends  on 
its  relations  to  other  faint  manifestations  that  have  gone- 
before  or  that  co-exist. 

Here  we  are  introduced,  lastly,  to  one  of  the  most  sii'ildng, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important,  of  the  differences  between 
thoso  two  orders  of  manifestations — a  difference  continuous 
with  that  just  pointed  out,  but  one  which  may  wic/i  advan- 
tage be  separately  insisted  upon.  The  conditiona  of  occur- 
rence are  not  distinguished  solely  by  the  fact  thi»t  each  set, 
when  identifiable,  belongs  to  its  own  order  of  manifestations; 
but  they  are  further  distinguished  in  a  very  significant  way. 
Manifestations  of  the  faint  order  have  traceable  antece- 
dents; can  be  made  to  occur  by  establishing  their  condi- 
tions of  occurrence ;  and  can  be  suppressed  by  esfcablishing 
other  conditions.  But  manifestations  of  the  vivid  order 
continually  occur  without  previous  presentation  of  their 
antecedents ;  and  in  many  cases  they  persist  or  cease,  under 
either  known  or  unknown  conditions,  in  such  way  as  to 
show  that  their  conditions  are  wholly  beyond  control. 
The  impression  distinguished  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  breaks 
across  the  current  of  our  thoughts,  absolutely  without 
notice.  The  sounds  from  a  band  that  strikes  up  in  the 
street  or  from  a  crash  of  china  in  the  next  room,  are  not 
connected  with  any  of  the  previously-present  manifesta* 
tions,  either  of  the  fsdnt  or  of  the  vivid  order.  Often 
these  vivid  manifestations,  arising  unexpectedly,  persist  in 
thrusting  themselves  across  the  current  of  the  faint  ones ; 
which  not  only  cannot  directly  affect  them,  but  cannot 
even  indirectly  affect  them.  A  wound  produced  by  a 
violent  blow  from  behind^  is  a  vivid  manifestation  the  con- 
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fitions  of  occurrence  of  wUcli  were  neitlier  among  the  fiiint 
nor  among  the  Tivid  manifestations ;  and  the  conditions  to 
the  persistence  of  which  are  bonnd  np  with  the  vivid  mani- 
festations in  some  nnmanifested  way.  So  that  whereas  in 
the  &int  order^  the  conditions  of  occurrence  are  always 
among  the  pre-existing  or  co-existing  manifestations!  in 
the  vivid  order^  the  conditions  of  occurrence  are  often  not 
present. 

Thus  we  find  many  salient  characters  in  which  manifesta- 
tions of  the  one  order  are  like  one  another^  and  unlike  those 
of  the  other  order.  Let  us  briefly  re-enumerate  these  salient 
characters.  Manifestations  of  the  one  order  are  vivid  and 
those  of  the  other  are  faint.  Those  of  the  one  order  are 
originals^  while  those  of  the  other  order  are  copies.  The 
first  form  with  one  another  a  series^  or  heterogeneous  current, 
that  is  never  broken;  and  the  second  also  form  with  one 
another  a  parallel  series  or  current  that  is  never  broken :  or,  to 
speak  strictly,  no  breakage  of  either  is  ever  directly  known. 
Those  of  the  first  order  cohere  with  one  another,  not  only 
longitudinally  but  also  transversely ;  as  do  also  those  of  tho 
second  order  with  one  another.  Between  manifestations  of 
the  first  order  the  cohesions,  both  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse, are  indissoluble;  but  between  manifestations  of  the 
second  order,  these  cohesions  ore  most  of  them  dissoluble 
with  ease.  While  the  members  of  each  series  or  current  are 
so  coherent  with  one  another  that  the  current  cannot  be 
broken,  the  two  currents,  running  side  by  side  as  they  do, 
have  but  little  coherence — ^the  great  body  of  the  vivid 
current  is  absolutely  unmodifiable  by  the  faint,  and  the  faint 
may  become  almost  separate  from  the  vivid.  The  conditions 
under  which  manifestations  of  either  order  occur,  themselves 
belong  to  that  order ;  but  whereas  in  the  faint  order,  the 
conditions  are  always  present,  in  the  vivid  order  the  condi- 
tions are  often  not  present,  but  lie  somewhere  outside  of  the 
series.  Seven  separate  characters,  then,  mark  off  these  two 
orders  of  manifestations  fix>m  one  another. 
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§  44.  Wliat  is  the  meaning  of  IIubF  The  foregoing 
lanalysis  was  commenced  in  tHe  belief  that  the  proposition 
Ipostulated  by  Philosophy,  must  affirm  some  ultimate  classes 
of  likenesses  and  nnlikenesses,  in  which  all  other  classes 
merge ;  and  here  we  have  found  that  all  manifestations  of 
the  Unknowable  are  divisible  into  two  such  classes.  What 
is  the  division  equivalent  to  ? 

Obviously  it  corresponds  to  the  division  between  object 
and  subject.     This  profoundest  of  distinctions  among  the 

I  manifestations  of  the  Unknowable,  we  recognize  by  grouping 
them  into  self  and  not-self.  These  faint  manifestations, 
forming  a  continuous  whole  differing  from  the  other  in  the 
quantity,  quality,  cohesion,  and  conditions  of  existence  of 
its  parts,  we  call  the  ego ;  and  these  vivid  manifestations, 
indissolubly  bound  together  in  relatively-immense  masses, 
and  having  independent  conditions  of  existence,  we  call  the 
non-ego.  Or  rather,  more  truly — each  order  of  manifesta- 
tions carries  with  it  the  irresistible  implication  of  some 
power  that  manifests  itself;  and  by  the  words  ego  and  non" 
ego  respectively,  we  mean  the  power  that  manifests  itself  in 
the  faint  forms,  and  the  power  that  manifests  itself  in  the 
vivid  forms. 

As  we  here  see,  these  consolidated  conceptions  thus  anti- 
thetically named,  do  not  originate  in  some  inscrutable  way; 
but  they  have  for  their  explanation  the  ultimate  law  of 
thought  that  is  beyond  appeal.  The  persistent  conscious- 
ness of  likeness  or  difference,  is  one  which,  by  its  very  per- 
sistence,  makes  itself  accepted ;  and  one  which  transcends 
scepticism,  since  without  it  even  doubt  becomes  impossible. 
And  the  primordial  division  of  self  from  not-self,  is  a  cumu* 
lative  result  of  persistent  consciousnesses  of  likenesses  and 
differences  among  manifestations.  Indeed,  thought  exists 
only  through  that  kind  of  act  which  le&ds  us,  from  moment 
to  moment,  to  refer  certain  manifestations  to  the  one  t<\uai^ 
with  which  they  have  so  many  common  attributes,  and 
others  to  the  other  class  with  which  they  have  common 
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attoibntes  eqnallj  numerous.  And  the  myriad-fold  repeii<i 
tion  of  tliese  classingSj  bringing  about  the  myriad-fold  asso« 
ciationa  of  each  manifestation  with  those  of  its  own  class^ 
brings  about  this  union  among  the  members  of  each  class^ 
and  this  disunion  of  the  two  classes. 

Strictly  speakings  this  segregation  of  the  manifestations 
and  coalescence  of  them  into  two  distinct  wholes^  is  in 
great  pert  spontaneous,  and  precedes  all  deliberate  judg« 
Jients;  though  it  is  endorsed  by  such  judgments  when  they 
come  to  be  made.  For  the  manifestations  of  each  order 
have  not  simply  that  kind  of  union  implied  by  g^uping 
Ihem  as  individual  objects  of  the  same  class ;  but,  as  we 
hare  seen,  they  hare  the  much  more  intimate  union  implied 
by  actual  cohesion.  This  cohesive  union  exhibits  itself 
before  any  conscious  acts  of  classing  take  place.  So  that,  in 
truth,  these  two  contrasted  orders  of  manifestations  are 
substantially  self-separated  and  self-consolidated.  The 
members  of  each,  by  clinging  to  one  another  and  parting 
from  their  opposites,  themselves  form  these  united  wholes 
constituting  object  and  subject.  It  is  this  self-union  which 
gives  to  these  wholes  formed  of  them,  their  individualities 
as  wholes,  and  that  separateness  from  each  other  which 
transcends  judgment ;  and  judgment  merely  aids  the  pre- 
determined segregation  by  assigning  to  their  respective 
classes,  such  manifestations  as  have  not  distinctly  united 
themselves  with  the  rest  of  their  kind. 

One  further  perpetually-repeated  act  of  judgment  there  is, 
indeed,  which  strengthens  this  fundamental  antithesis,  and 
gives  a  vast  extension  to  one  term  of  it.  We  continually 
learn  that  while  the  conditions  of  occurrence  of  faint  mani- 
(cstations  are  always  to  be  found,  the  conditions  of  oc« 
currence  of  vivid  manifestations  are  often  not  to  be  found. 
We  also  continually  learn  that  vivid  manifestations  which 
Have  no  perceivable  antecedents  among  the  vivid  manifesta- 
tions, are  like  certain  preceding  ones  which  had  perceivable 
inteoedents  among  the  vivid  manifestations.    Joining  these 
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fcwo  experiences  together^  there  results  the  irresistrble  oon* 
ception  that  some  rivid  manifestations  have  conditions  ol 
occurrence  existing  out  of  the  current  of  vivid  manifesta- 
tions— existing  as  potential  vivid  manifestations  capable  of 
becoming  actual.  And  so  we  ore  made  vaguely  conscious 
of  an  indefinitely-extended  region  of  power  or  being,  not 
merely  separate  firom  the  current  of  faint  manifestations 
constituting  the  ego^  but  lying  beyond  the  current  of  vivid 
manifestations  constituting  the  immediately-present  portion 
of  the  non^o. 

§  45.  In  a  very  imperfect  way,  passing  over  objections 
and  omitting  needful   explanations,  I  have  thus,   in  the 
narrow  space  that  could  properly  be  devoted  to  it,  indicated 
the  essential  nature  and  justification  of  that  primordial  pro- 
position which  Philosophy  requires  as  a  datum.    I  might, 
indeed,   safely  have  assumed  this  ultimate  truth;  which 
(Common  Sense  asserts,  which  every  step  in  Science  takes  for 
.granted,  and  which  no  metaphysician  ever  for  a  moment 
*  succeeded  in  expelling  from  consciousness.     Setting  out 
fwith  the  postulate  that  the  manifestations  of  the  Unknowable 
pall  into  the  two  separate  aggregates  constituting  the  world 
;of  consciousness  and  the  world  beyond  consciousness,  I  might 
have  let  the  justification  of  this  postulate  depend  on  its 
subsequently-proved  congruity  with  every  result  of  experi- 
ence, direct  and  indirect.    But  as  all  that  follows  proceeds 
upon  this  postulate,  it  seemed  desirable  briefly  to  indicate 
its  warrant,  with  the  view  of  shutting  out  criticisms  that 
might  else  bo  made.    It  seemed  desirable  to  show  that  this 
fundamental  cognition  is  neither,  as  the  idealist  asserts,  an 
illusion,  nor  as  the  sceptic  thinks,  of  doubtful  worth,  nor  as  is 
held  by  the  natural  realist,  an  inexplicable  intuition;  but 
that  it  is  a  legitimate  delivei*ance  of  consciousness  elaborat- 
ing its  materials  after  the  laws  of  its  normal  action.    While, 
in  order  of  time,  the  establishment  of  this  distinction  precedes 
all  reasoning ;   and  while,  running  through  our   mental 
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utnicttire  as  it  does^  we  are  debarred  from  reasoning  abont 
it  withont  taking  for  granted  its  existence;  analysis  never- 
thelcss  enables  ns  to  jnstify  the  assertion  of  its  existence,  by 
showing  that  it  is  also  the  ontcome  of  a  classification  based 
on  accmnnlated  likenesses  and  accmnnlated  differences.  Inli 
other  words — ^Reasoning,  which  is  itself  but  a  formation  oij 
cohesions  among  manifestations,  here  strengthens,  by  tlie 
cohesions  it  forms,  the  cohesions  which  it  finds  already 
existing. 

So  mnch,  then,  for  the  data  of  Philosophy.  In  common 
with  Religion,  Philosophy  assumes  the  primordial  implica^ 
iion  of  conscioosness,  which,  as  we  saw  in  the  last  part,  has 
the  deepest  of  all  foundations.  It  assumes  the  validity  of  a 
certain  primordial  process  of  consciousness,  without  which  ^ 
inference  is  impossible,  and  without  which  there  cannot 
even  be  either  a£Srmation  or  denial.  And  it  assumes  the 
validity  of  a  certain  primordial  product  of  consciousness,! 
which  though  it  originates  in  an  earlier  process,  is  also,  in 
one  sense,  a  product  of  this  process,  since  by  this  process 
it  is  tested  and  stamped  as  genuine.  In  brief,  our  postu* 
lates  are: — an  Unknowable  Power;  the  existence  of  know* 
able  likenesses  and  differences  among  the  manifestations  of 
that  Power;  and  a  resulting  segregation  of  the  manifes- 
tations into  those  of  subject  and  object. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  substantial  business  of  Pliilo- 
sophy — ^the  complete  unification  of  the  knowledge  partially 
unified  by  Science,  a  further  preliminary  is  needed.  The 
manifestations  of  the  Unknowable,  separated  into  the  two 
divisions  of  self  and  not-self,  are  re-divisible  into  certain 
most  general  forms,  the  reality  of  which  Science,  as  well  as 
Common  Sense,  from  moment  to  moment  assumes.  In  the 
chapter  on  ''  Ultimate  Scientific  Ideas,''  it  was  shown  that 
we  know  nothing  of  these  forms,  considered  in  themselves. 
As,  nevertheless,  we  must  continue  to  use  the  words  signify- 
ing them,  it  is  needful  to  say  what  interpretations  are  to  bo 
put  on  these  words. 
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§  46.  That  sceptical  state  of  mind  whicH  the  criticisms  of 
Philosophy  usually  produce,  is,  in  great  measure,  caused  by 
the  misinterpretation  of  words.  A  sense  of  universal  illusion 
ordinarily  follows  the  reading  of  metaphysics ;  and  is  strong 
in  proportion  as  the  argument  has  appeared  conclusive.  This 
sense  of  universal  illusion  would  probably  never  have  arisen, 
bad  the  terms  used  been  always  rightly  construed.  IJnfor- 
timately,  these  terms  have  by  association  acquired  meanings 
that  are  quite  different  from  those  given  to  them  in  philoso- 
phical discussions;  and  the  ordinary  meanings  being  un- 
avoidably suggested,  there  results  more  or  less  of  that  dream- 
like idealism  which  is  so  incongruous  with  our  instinctive 
convictions.  The  word  phenomenon  and  its  equivalent  word 
appearance^  are  in  great  part  to  blame  for  this.  In  ordinary 
speech,  these  are  uniformly  employed  in  reference  to  visual 
perceptions.  Habit,  almost,  if  not  quite,  disables  us  from 
thinking  of  appearance  except  as  something  seen ;  and  though 
phenomenon  has  a  more  generalized  meaning,  yet  we  can- 
not rid  it  of  associations  with  appearance,  which  is  its  verbal 
equivalent.  When,  therefore,  Philosophy  proves  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  external  world  can  be  but  phenomenal — 
when  it  concludes  that  the  things  of  which  we  are  conscious 
are  appearances ;  it  inevitably  arouses  in  us  the  notion  of  an 
illusiveness  like  that  to  which  our  visual  perceptions  are  so 
liable  in  comparison  with  our  tactual  perceptions.    Ghxxl  picx 
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fores  show  us  that  the  aspects  of  things  may  be  very  nearly 
siinulated  by  colours  on  canvass.  The  looking-glass  still  more 
distinctly  proves  how  deceptive  is  sight  when  unverified  by 
touch.  And  the  frequent  cases  in  which  we  misinterpret  the 
impressions  made  on  our  eyes,  and  think  we  see  something 
which  we  do  not  see,  further  shake  our  faith  in  vision.  So 
that  the  implication  of  uncertainty  has  infected  the  very  word 
appearance.  Hence,  Philosophy,  by  giving  it  an  extended 
meaning,  leads  us  to  think  of  all  our  senses  as  deceiving  us  in 
the  same  way  that  the  eyes  do  ;  and  so  makes  us  feel  ourselves 
floating  in  a  world  of  phantasms.  Had  phenomenon  and  ap* 
pearance  no  such  misleading  associations,  little,  if  any,  of  this 
mental  confusion  would  result.  Or  did  we  in  place  of  them 
use  the  term  ejict,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  all  impres- 
sions produced  on  consciousness  through  any  of  the  senses, 
and  which  carries  with  it  in  thought  the  necessary  correla- 
tive cause,  with  which  it  is  equally  real,  we  should  be  in  little 
danger  of  falling  into  the  insanities  of  idealism. 

Such  danger  as  there  might  still  remain,  would  disappear 
on  making  a  further  verbal  correction.  At  present,  the  con- 
fusion resulting  from  the  above  misinterpretation,  is  made 
greater  by  an  antithetical  misinterpretation.  We  increase 
the  seeming  unreality  of  that  phenomenal  existence  which 
we  can  alone  know,  by  contrasting  it  with  a  noumenal  exist- 
ence which  we  imagine  would,  if  we  could  know  it,  be  more 
truly  real  to  us.  But  we  delude  ourselves  with  a  verbal  fic- 
tion. What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  real  f  This 
is  the  question  which  underlies  every  metaphysical  inquiry ; 
and  the  neglect  of  it  is  the  remaining  cause  of  the  chronic 
antagonisms  of  metaphysicians.  In  the  interpretation  put  on 
tie  word  real,  the  discussions  of  philosophy  retain  one  cle- 
ment of  the  vulgar  conception  of  things,  while  they  reject  all 
its  other  elements;  and  create  confusion  by  the  inconsistency. 
The  peasant,  on  contemplating  an  object,  does  not  regard 
^hat  which  he  contemplates  as  something  in  himself,  but  be- 
lieves the  thing  of  which  he  is  conscious  to  be  the  extenm^ 
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object — imagines  that  his  conseioiuneas  extends  to  the  Yory 
place  wlier«  the  object  lies :  to  him  the  appearance  and  the 
reality  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  metaphysician, 
howeyer,  is  convinced  that  consciousness  cannot  embrace  the 
reality,  but  only  the  appearance  of  it ;  and  so  he  transfers  the 
appearance  into  consciousness  and  leaves  the  reality  outside. 
This  reality  left  outside  of  oonsciousnessi  he  continues  to 
think  of  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  ignorant  man  thinks 
of  the  appearance.  Though  the  reality  is  asserted  to  be  out 
of  consciousness,  yet  the  realness  ascribed  to  it  is  constantly 
spoken  of  as  though  it  were  a  knowledge  possessed  apart  from 
consciousness.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  the  conceptiou  of 
reality  can  be  nothing  more  than  some  mode  of  consciousness; 
and  that  the  question  to  be  considered  is — ^What  is  the  rela- 
tion between  this  mode  and  other  modes  P 

By  reality  we  mean  penUtence  in  consciousness:  a  per- 
sistence  that  is  either  unconditional,  as  our  consciousness  of 
space,  or  that  is  conditional,  as  our  consciousness  of  a  body 
while  grasping  it.  The  real,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  distinguished 
solely  by  the  test  of  persistence ;  for  by  this  test  we  separate 
it  from  what  we  call  the  unreal.  Between  a  person  standing 
before  us,  and  the  idea  of  such  a  person,  we  discriminate  by 
our  ability  to  expel  the  idea  from  consciousness,  and  our  in- 
ability, while  looking  at  him^  to  expel  the  person  from  con- 
sciousness. And  when  in  doubt  as  to  the  validity  or  illusive* 
ness  of  some  impression  made  upon  us  in  the  dusk,  we  settle 
the  matter  by  observing  whether  the  impression  persists  on 
closer  observation ;  and  we  predicate  reality  if  the  persistence 
IS  complete.  How  truly  persistence  is  what  we  mean 

by  reality,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  when,  after  criticism  has 
proved  that  the  real  as  we  are  conscious  of  it  is  not  the  ob- 
jectively real,  the  indefinite  notion  which  we  form  of  the  ob- 
jectively real,  is  of  something  which  persists  absolutely,  under 
all  changes  of  mode,  form,  or  appearance.  And  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  form  even  an  indefinite  notion  of  the  absolutely 
real,  except  as  the  absolutely  persistent,  clearly  impUea  thai 
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persistence  is  our  ultimate  test  of  tlie  real  as  present  to  con- 
icionsness. 

Beality  then^  as  we  think  it,  being  noiliing  more  than 
persistence  in  conscionsness,  the  resolt  must  be  the  samo  to 
OS  whether  that  which  we  perceive  be  the  Unknowable 
itsdf,  or  an  effect  invariably  wrought  on  us  by  the  Unknow- 
able.  If,  under  constant  conditions  furnished  by  our  con* 
stitutions,  some  Power  of  which  the  nature  is  beyond 
conception,  always  produces  some  mode  of  consciousness-— 
if  this  mode  of  consciousness  is  as  persistent  as  would  be 
this  Power  were  it  in  consciousness ;  the  reality  will  be  to 
consciousness  as  complete  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
Were  Unconditioned  Being  itself  present  in  thought,  it 
could  but  bo  persistent;  and  if,  instead,  there  is  present 
Being  conditioned  by  the  forms  of  thought,  but  no  less 
persistent,  it  must  be  to  us  no  less  real. 

Henoe  there  may  be  drawn  these  conclusions : — First,  that 
wo  have  an  indefinite  consciousness  of  an  absolute  reality 
transcending  relations,  which  is  produced  by  the  absolute 
persistence  in  us  of  something  which  survives  all  changes  of 
relation.    Second,  that  we  have  a  definite  consciousness  of 
relative  reality,  which  unceasingly  persists  in  us  under  one 
or  other  of  its  forms,  and  under  each  form  so  long  as  the  con- 
ditions of  presentation  are  fulfilled ;   and  that  the  relative  > 
reality,  being  thus  continuously  persistent  in  us,  is  as  real  to  ^] 
08  as  would  be  the  absolute  reality  could  it  be  immediately  . 
known.    Third,  that  thought  being  possible  only  under  rela-  | 
tion,  the  relative  reality  can  be  conceived  as  such  only  in  con-  | 
nexion  with  an  absolute  reality ;  and  the  oonnexion  between  j 
die  two  being  absolutely  persistent  in  our  consciousnesSi  is ! 
real  in  the  same  sense  as  the  terms  it  unites  are  real. 

Thus  then  we  may  resume,  with  entire  confidence,  those 
reoUstic  conceptions  which  philosophy  at  first  sight  seems  to 
^ipate.  Though  reality  under  the  forms  of  our  conscious- 
oess,  is  but  a  conditioned  effect  of  the  absolute  reality,  yet 
this  oonditioned  effect  standing  in  indissoluble  relation  with 
ita  unconditioned  cause,  and  being  equally  persistent  with  it 
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flo  long  as  the  conditions  persist,  is,  to  the  consciousness  sup- 
plying those  conditions,  equally  real.  The  persistent  impres- 
sions being  the  persistent  results  of  a  persistent  cause,  are  for 
practical  purposes  the  same  to  tis  as  the  cause  itself;  and  may 
be  habitually  dealt  with  as  its  equivalents.  Somewhat  in  the 
same  way  that  our  visual  perceptions,  though  merely  symbols 
found  to  be  the  eqiUvalents  of  tactual  perceptions,  are  yet  so 
identified  with  those  tactual  perceptions  that  we  actually  ap- 
pear to  see  the  solidity  and  hardness  which  we  do  but  infer, 
and  thus  conceive  as  objects  what  are  only  the  signs  of  objects ; 
BO,  on  a  higher  stage,  do  we  deal  with  these  relative  realities 
as  though  they  were  absolutes  instead  of  effects  of  the  abso- 
lute. And  we  may  legitimately  continue  so  to  deal  with  them 
\  as  long  as  the  conclusions  to  which  they  help  us  are  imderstood 
as  relative  realities  and  not  absolute  ones. 

This  general  conclusion  it  now  remains  to  interpret  speci 
fically,  in  its  application  to  each  of  our  ultimate  scientifio 
ideas. 

I  §  47.  *  We  think  in  relations.  This  is  truly  the  form  of 
all  thought ;  and  if  there  are  any  other  forms,  they  must  be 
derived  from  this.  We  have  seen  (Chap.  iii.  Part  I.)  that 
the  several  ultimate  modes  of  being  cannot  be  known  or  con* 
ceived  as  they  exist  in  themselves ;  that  is,  out  of  relation  to 
our  consciousness.  We  have  seen,  by  analyzing  the  pro- 
duct of  thought,  (§  23,)  that  it  always  consists  of  reloHdns  ; 
and  cannot  include  anything  beyond  the  most  general  of  these. 
On  analyzing  the  process  of  thought,  we  found  that  cogni- 
tion of  the  Absolute  was  impossible,  because  it  presented 
neither  relation^  nor  its  elements— difference  and  likeness. 
Further,  we  found  that  not  only  Intelligence  but  Life  itself, 
consists  in  the  establishment  of  internal  relations  in  corre- 
spondence with  external  relations.    And  lastly,  it  was  shown 

•  For  the  psychological  concliuioiu  brieflj  set  forth  in  this  and  the  thzve  tee- 
Hons  follo*riiig  it,  the  justiflcatioa  iril  be  found  in  the  iriitei'i  rVwryrn  ^ 
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that  though  bj  the  relatiTity  of  our  thought  we  are  eternally 
debarred  from  knowing  or  conceiving  Absolute  Being ;  yet 
(hat  this  very  relatititff  of  our  thought,  necessitates  that  vague 
consciousness  of  Absolute  Being  which  no  mental  effort  can 
nxpprcss.  That  relation  is  the  universal  form  of  thought,  is 
thus  a  truth  which  all  kinds  of  demonstration  unite  in 
proving. 

By  the  trauscendentalists,  certain  other  phenomena  of  con- 
aciousncss  are  regarded  as  fonns  of  thought.  Presuming 
that  relation  would  be  admitted  by  them  to  be  a  universal 
mental  form,  they  would  class  with  it  two  others  as  also  uni- 
rersaL  Were  their  hypothesis  otherwise  tenable  however,  it 
must  still  be  rejected  if  such  alleged  further  forms  are  inter* 
pretable  as  genei^ated  by  the  primary  form.  If  we  think  in 
relations,  and  if  relations  have  certain  universal  forms,  it  is 
manifest  that  such  universal  forms  of  relations  will  become 
aniverBal  forms  of  our  consciousness.  And  if  these  further 
uniyersal  forms  are  thus  explicable,  it  is  superfluous,  and 
therefore  unphilosophical,  to  assign  them  an  independent 
origin.  Now  relations  are  of  two  orders — relations 

of  sequence,  and  relations  of  co-existence ;  of  which  the  one 
is  original  and  the  other  derivative.  The  relation  of  sequence 
is  given  in  every  change  of  consciousness.  I'he  relation  of 
co-existence,  which  caimot  be  originally  given  in  a  conscious- 
ness of  which  the  states  are  serial,  becomes  distinguished  only 
when  it  is  found  that  certain  relations  of  sequence  have  their 
terms  presented  in  consciousness  in  either  order  with  equal 
facility;  while  the  others  are  presented  only  in  one  order. 
Relations  of  which  the  terms  are  not  reversible,  become  re- 
eognized  as  sequences  proper ;  while  relations  of  which  the 
terms  occur  indifferently  in  both  directions,  become  recog* 
nizcd  as  co- existences.  Endless  experiencL-s,  which  from 
moment  to  moment  present  both  orders  of  these  relations, 
render  the  distinction  between  them  perfectly  definite; 
■nd  at  the  same  time  generate  an  abstract  conception  of 
ttfib.    The  abstract  of  aU  sequences  is  Time.    The  abstract 
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of  all  co-existences  is  Space.    From  the  fact  that  in  thought. 
Time  is  inseparable  from  sequence,  and  Space  from  co-exist- 
ence, we  do  not  here  infer  that  Time  and  Space  are  original 
oonditions  of  consciousness  under  which  sequences  and  co- 
existences are  known ;  but  we  infer  that  our  conceptions  of 
Time  and  Space  are  generated,  as  other  abstracts  are  goncr- 
I  ated  from  other  concretes :  the  only  difference  being,  that 
I  the  organization  of  experiences  has,  in  these  cases,  been  going 
'  on  throughout  the  entire  eyolution  of  intelligence. 

This  synthesis  is  confirmed  by  analysis.  Our  oonsciousness 
of  Space  is  a  consciousness  of  co-existent  positions.  Any  lim- 
ited portion  of  space  can  be  conceived  only  by  representing  its 
limits  as  co-existing  in  certain  relative  positions ;  and  each  of 
its  imagined  boundaries,  be  it  line  or  plane,  can  be  thought  of 
in  no  other  way  than  as  made  up  of  co-existent  positions  in 
close  proximity.  And  since  a  position  is  not  an  entity — since 
the  congeries  of  positions  which  constitute  any  conceived  por« 
tion  of  space,  and  mark  its  boimds,  are  not  sensible  existences ; 
it  follows  that  the  co-existent  positions  which  make  up  our 
consciousness  of  Space,  are  not  co-existences  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word  (which  implies  realities  as  their  terms),  but  are  the 
blank  forms  of  co-existenoes,  left  behind  when  the  realities  are 
absent ;   that  is,  are  the  abstracts  of  oo-existences.  The 

experiences  out  of  which,  during  the  evolution  of  intel- 
ligence, this  abstract  of  all  co-existences  has  been  generated, 
are  experiences  of  individual  positions  as  ascertained  by  touch ; 
and  each  of  such  experiences  involves  the  resistance  of  an  ob- 
ject touched,  and  the  muscular  tension  which  measures  this 
resistance.  By  countless  unlike  muscular  adjustments,  involving 
unlike  muscidar  tensions,  different  resisting  positions  are  dis- 
closed ;  and  these,  as  they  can  bo  experienced  in  one  order  as 
readily  as  another,  we  regard  as  co-existing.  But  since,  un- 
der other  circumstances,  the  same  muscular  adjustments  do 
not  produce  contact  with  resisting  positions,  there  residt  the 
same  states  of  consciousness,  minus  the  resistances — ^blank 
forms  of  co-existence  from  which  the  co-existent  objects  before 
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nperienced  are  absent  And  from  a  building  up  of  these,  too 
dabomte  to  be  here  detailed,  results  that  abstract  of  all  rela* 
tione  of  GO*existence  which  we  call  Space.  It  remains 

oqIj  to  point  out,  as  a  thing  which  we  miidt  not  forget,  that 
the  experiences  from  which  the  consciousness  of  Space  arises, 
aro  experiences  oi force.  A  certain  correlation  of  tho  muscu- 
liu  forces  we  ourselves  exercise,  is  the  index  of  each  position 
u  originally  disclosed  to  us ;  and  the  resistance  which  makes 
08  aware  of  something  existing  in  that  position,  is  an  equi* 
Talent  of  the  pressure  we  consciously  exert.  Thus,  experiences 
of  forces  variously  correlated,  are  those  from  which  our  con- 
sciousness of  Space  is  abstracted. 

That  which  we  know  as  Space  being  thus  shown,  alike  by 
its  genesis  and  definition,  to  be  purely  relative,  what  are  we 
to  say  of  that  which  causes  it  P  Is  there  an  absolute  Space 
which  relative  Space  in  some  sort  represents  P  Is  Space  in  it- 
self a  form  or  condition  of  absolute  existence,  producing  in 
our  minds  a  corresponding  form  or  condition  of  relative  exist- 
ence P  These  are  unanswerable  questions.  Our  conception 
of  Space  is  produced  by  some  mode  of  the  Unknowable  ;  and 
the  complete  unchangeableness  of  our  conception  of  it  simply 
implies  a  complete  uniformity  in  the  effects  wrought  by  this 
mode  of  the  Unknowable  upon  us.  But  therefore  to  call  it  a 
Jificessary  mode  of  the  Unknowable,  is  illegitimate.  All  we 
csn  assert  is,  that  Space  is  a  relative  reality ;  that  our  consci- 
ousness of  this  xmchanging  relative  reality  implies  an  absolute 
reidity  equally  unchanging  in  so  far  as  we  are  concerned ;  J 
and  that  the  relative  reality  may  be  unhesitatingly  accepted 
in  thought  as  a  valid  basis  for  our  reasonings ;  which,  when 
rightly  carried  on,  will  bring  us  to  truths  that  have  a  like 
rdative  reality — ^the  only  truths  which  concern  us  or  can 
possibly  be  known  to  us. 

Concerning  Time,  relative  and  absolute,  a  parallel  argu- 
ment leads  to  parallel  conclusions.  These  are  too  obvious  t4i 
need  i^ecifying  in  detail. 
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$  48.  Our  conception  of  Matter,  reduced  to  it«  Bimplcst  shnpe 
is  that  of  co-existent  positions  that  offer  resistance ;  as  con. 
trastcd  with  our  conception  of  Space,  in  which  the  co-existent 
positions  offer  no  resistance.  We  thmk  of  Body  as  bounded 
by  surfaces  that  resist ;  and  as  made  up  throughout  of  parts 
that  resist  Mentally  abstract  the  co-existent  resistances,  and 
the  consciousness  of  Body  disappears  ;  leaving  behind  it  the 
consciousness  of  Space.  And  since  the  group  of  co-existing 
resistent  positions  constituting  a  portion  of  matter,  is  uniform- 
ly capable  of  giving  us  impressions  of  resistance  in  combina- 
tion with  various  muscular  adjustments,  according  as  we 
touch  its  near,  its  remote,  its  right,  or  its  left  side ;  it  results 
that  as  different  muscular  adjustments  habitually  indicate  dif- 
ferent co-existences,  we  are  obliged  to  conceive  every  portion 
of  matter  as  containing  more  than  one  resistent  position — ^that 
is,  as  occupying  Space.  Hence  the  necessity  we  are  under  of 
representing  to  ourselves  the  ultimate  elements  of  Matter  as 
being  at  once  extended  and  resistent :  this  being  the  univer- 
sal form  of  our  sensible  experiences  of  Matter,  becomes  the 
form  which  our  conception  of  it  cannot  transcend,  however 
minute  the  fragments  which  imaginary  subdivisions  pro- 
duce. Of  these  two  inseparable  elements,  the  resist- 
anco  is  primary,  and  the  extension  secondary.  Occupied  ex- 
tension, or  Body,  being  distinguished  in  consciousness  from 
unoccupied  extension,  or  Space,  by  its  resistance,  this  attribute 
must  clearly  have  precedence  in  the  genesis  of  the  idea.  Such  a 
conclusion  is,  indeed,  an  obvious  corollary  from  that  at  which 
we  arrived  in  the  foregoing  section.  If,  as  was  there  contend- 
ed, our  consciousness  of  Space  is  a  product  of  accumulated  ex- 
periences, partly  our  own  but  chiefly  ancestral — if,  as  was 
pointed  out,  the  experiences  from  which  our  consciousness  of 
Space  is  abstracted,  can  be  received  only  through  impressions 
of  resistance  made  upon  the  organism ;  the  necessary  inference 
18,  that  experiences  of  resistance  being  those  from  which  the 
conception  of  Space  is  generated,  the  resistance-attribute  of 
Matter  must  be  regarded  as  primordial  and  the  space^attiibute 
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M  derivative.  Whence  it  becomes  manifest  that  oar 

experience  oiforce^  is  that  out  of  which  the  idea  of  Matter  is 
built.  Matter  as  opposing  our  muscular  energies,  being  im- 
mediately  present  to  consciousness  in  terms  of  force ;  and  its 
occupancy  of  Space  being  known  by  an  abstract  of  experiences 
originally  giyen  in  terms  of  force;  it  follows  that  forces, 
standing  in  certain  correlationsy  form  the  whole  content  of 
our  idea  of  Matter 

Such  being  our  cognition  of  the  relative  reality,  what  are 
we  to  say  of  the  absolute  reality  P  We  can  only  say  that  it 
is  some  mode  of  the  Unknowable,  related  to  the  Matter  we 
know,  as  cause  to  effect.  The  relatiylty  of  our  cognition  of 
Matter  is  shown  alike  by  the  above  analysis,  and  by  the  con- 
tradictions which  are  evolved  when  we  deal  with  the  cogni- 
tion as  an  absolute  one  (§  16).  But,  as  we  have  lately  seen, 
though  known  to  us  only  under  relation.  Matter  is  as  real  in 
the  true  sense  of  that  word,  as  it  would  be  could  we  know  it 
out  of  relation ;  and  further,  the  relative  realit)'^  which  we 
know  as  Matter,  is  necessarily  represented  to  the  mind  as 
standing  in  a  persistent  or  real  relation  to  the  absolute  real- 
ity. We  may  therefore  deliver  ourselves  over  with- 
out hesitation,  to  those  terms  of  thought  which  experience  has 
organized  in  us.  We  need  not  in  our  physical,  chemical, 
or  other  researches,  refrain  from  dealing  with  Matter  as  made 
up  of  extended  and  resistent  atoms ;  for  this  conception,  ne- 
cessarily resulting  from  our  experiences  of  Matter,  is  not  less 
legitimate  than  the  conception  of  aggregate  masses  as  extend- 
ed and  resistent.  The  atomic  hypothesis,  as  well  as  the  kindred 
hypothesis  of  an  all-pervading  ether  consisting  of  molecules,  is 
simply  a  necessary  development  of  those  universal  forms  which 
the  actions  of  the  Unknowable  have  wrought  in  us.  The  con- 
clusions logically  worked  out  by  the  aid  of  these  hypotheses,  are 
lure  to  be  in  harmony  with  all  others  which  these  same  forms 
ffivolve,  and  will  have  a  relative  truth  that  is  equally  complete. 

I  49.  The  conception  of  Motbn  as  presented  or  represented 
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in  the  deTeloped  consciousnesSy  inTolvos  tHe  oonceptions  <tf 
Space,  of  Time,  and  of  Matter.  A  Bomething  that  moTOS  ;  a 
series  of  positions  occupied  in  succession  ;  and  a  group  of  co- 
existent positions  united  in  thought  with  the  successive  ones 
— these  are  the  constituents  of  the  idea.  And  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  these  are  severally  elaborated  from  experiences  of 
force  as  given  in  certain  correlations,  it  follows  that  jErom  a 
further  synthesis  of  such  experiences,  the  idea  of  Motion  is 
also  elaborated.  A  certain  other  element  in  the  idea,  which 
is  in  truth  its  fundamental  element,  (namely,  the  necessity 
which  the  moving  body  is  under  to  go  on  changing  its  posi- 
tion),  results  immediately  from  the  earliest  experiences  offeree. 
Movements  of  different  parts  of  the  organism  in  relation  to 
each  other,  are  the  first  presented  in  consciousness.  These, 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  necessitate  reactions 
upon  consciousness  in  the  shape  of  sensations  of  muscular  ten 
sion.  Consequently,  each  stretching-out  or  drawing-in  of  a 
limb,  is  originally  known  as  a  series  of  muscular  tensions, 
varying  in  intensity  as  the  position  of  the  limb  changes.  And 
this  rudimentary  consciousness  of  Motion,  consisting  of  serial 
impressions  of  force,  becomes  inseparably  united  with  the 
consciousness  of  Space  and  Time  as  fast  as  these  are  abstract- 
ed from  further  impressions  of  force.  Or  rather,  out  of  this 
primitive  conception  of  Motion,  the  adult  conception  of  it  ik 
developed  simultaneously  with  the  development  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  Space  and  Time  :  all  three  being  evolved  from  the 
more  multiplied  and  varied  impressions  of  muscular  tension 
and  objective  resistance.  Motion,  as  we  know  it,  is  thus  trace* 
able,  in  common  with  the  other  ultimate  scientific  ideas,  to  ex- 
periences of  force. 

That  this  relative  reality  answers  to  some  absolute  reality, 
it  is  needful  only  for  form's  sake  to  assert.  What  has  been 
said  above,  respecting  the  Unknown  Cause  which  produces  in 
us  the  effects  called  Matter,  Space,  and  Time,  will  apply,  on 
simply  changing  the  terms,  to  Motion. 
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§  50.    We  come  down  then  finally  to  Force,  as  the  ultimate 
of  ultimates.     Thoogh  Space,  Time,  Matter,  and  Motion,  are' 
apparently  all  necessary  data  of  intelligence,  yet  a  psychologic 
cal  analysis  (here  indicated  only  in  rude  outline)  shows  us 
that  these  are  either  built  up  of,  or  abstracted  from,  experi*  / 
ences  of  Force.     Matter  and  Motion,  as  we  know  them,  are 
differently  conditioned  manifestations  of  Force.    Space  and 
rime,  as  we  know  them,  are  disclosed  along  with  these  differ- 
ent manifestations  of  Force  as  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  presented.    Matter  and  Motion  are  concretes  built 
up  from  the  conienU  of  various  mental  relations ;  while  Space 
and  Time  are  abstracts  of  the  forma  of  these  various  rela- 
tions.    Deeper  down  than  these,  however,  are  the  primordial 
experiences  of  Force,  which,  as  occurring  in  consciousness 
m  different    combinations,  supply    at    once  the    materials 
whence  the  forms  of  relations  are  generalized,  and  the  re- 
lated objects  built  up.      A  single  impression  of  force  is 
manifestly  receivable  by  a  sentient  being  devoid  of  mental 
forms :    grant  but  sensibility,  with  no  established  power  of 
thought,  and  a  force  producing  some  nervous  change,  will 
8till  be  presentable  at  the  supposed  seat  of  sensation.    Though 
no  single  impression  of  force  so  received,  could  itself  produce 
consciousness  (which  implies  relations  between  different  states), 
yet  a  multiplication  of  such  impressions,  differing  in  kind 
and  degree,   would   give  the  materials   for  the  establish- 
ment of  relations,  that  is,  of  thought.    And  if  such  rela- 
tions differed  in  their  forms  as  well  as  in  their  contents, 
the  impressions  of  such  forms  would  be  organized  simultane- 
oasly  with  the  impressions  they  contained.     Thus  all  other  \ 
modes  of  consciousness  are  derivable  from  experiences  of/ 
Force ;   but  experiences  of  Force  are  not  derivable  from  any- ' 
thing  el^.     Indeed,  it  needs  but  to  remember  that  oonscious- 
neaa  consists  of  changes,  to  see  that  tho  ultimate  datum  of  con- 
sciousness must  be  that  of  which  change  is  the  maniiestation ; 
tnd  that  thus  the  force  by  which  we  ourselves  produce  changeis 
0 
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and  whicli  serves  to  symbolize  tHe  cause  of  clianges  in  general 
is  the  final  disclosure  of  analysis. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  nature  of  this  undecompoeable 
element  of  our  knowledge  is  inscrutable.  If,  to  use  an  algebraic 
illustration,  we  represent  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force,  by  the 
symbols  rr,  y,  and  z  ;  then,  we  may  ascertain  the  values  of  i 
and  y  in  terms  of  s  /  but  the  value  of  zcan  never  be  found  :  z 
is  the  unknown  quantity  which  must  for  ever  remain  unknown ; 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  there  is  nothing  in  which  its  value 
can  be  expressed.  It  is  within  the  possible  reach  of  our  in- 
telligence to  go  on  simplifying  the  equations  of  all  phenomena, 
until  tho  complex  symbols  which  formulate  them  are  reduced 
to  certain  fimctions  of  this  ultimate  symbol ;  but  when  we 
have  done  this,  we  have  reached  that  limit  which  etemallv 
divides  science  from  nescience. 

That  this  imdecomposable  mode  of  consciousness  into 
which  all  other  modes  may  be  decomposed,  cannot  be  itself 
the  Power  manifested  to  us  through  phenomena,  has  been 
already  proved  (§  18).  We  saw  that  to  assume  an  identity 
of  nature  between  the  cause  of  changes  as  it  absolutely  exists, 
and  that  cause  of  change  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  our  own 
muscular  efforts,  betrays  us  into  alternative  impossibilities  of 
thought.  Force,  as  we  know  it,  can  be  regarded  only  as  a 
certain  conditioned  effect  of  the  Unconditioned  Cause — as  the 
relative  reality  indicating  to  us  an  Absolute  Reality  by  which 
it  is  immediately  produced.  And  here,  indeed,  we  see  even 
more  clearly  than  before,  how  inevitable  is  that  transfigured 
realism  to  which  sceptical  criticism  finally  brings  us  round. 
Getting  rid  of  all  complications,  and  contemplating  pure 
Force,  we  are  irresistibly  compelled  by  the  relativity  of  our 
thought,  to  vaguely  conceive  some  unknown  force  as  the 
fiorrelative  of  the  known  force.  Noumenon  and  phenome- 
non are  here  presented  in  their  primordial  relation  as 
two  sides  of  the  same  change^  of  which  we  are  obliged 
to  regard  the  last  as  no  less  real  than  the  fir8t<. 
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§  51.  In  closing  tlxia  exposition  of  the  derivative  data 
needed  by  Fhilosopliy  as  the  unifier  of  Science^  we  may 
properly  glance  at  their  relations  to  the  primordial  data^  set 
forth  in  the  last  chapter. 

An  Unknown  Cause  of  the  known  effects  which  we  call 
phenomena^  likenesses  and  differences  among  these  known 
effects,  and  a  segregation  of  the  effects  into  subject  and  { 
object — these  are  the  postulates  without  which  we  cannot  \ 
tliink.  Within  each  of  the  segregated  masses  of  manifesta- 
tions, -there  are  likenesses  and  differences  involving  se- 
condary  segpregations,  which  have  also  become  indispensable 
postulates.  The  vivid  manifestations  constituting  the  noTi- 
cgo  do  not  simply  cohere,  but  their  cohesions  have  certain 
invariable  modes ;  and  among  the  faint  manifestations  con- 
stitnting  the  ego,  which  are  products  of  the  vivid,  there 
exist  corresponding  modes  of  cohesion.  These  modes  of  co- 
hesion under  which  manifestations  are  invariably  presented, 
and  therefore  invariably  represented,  we  call,  when  contem- 
plated apart^  Space  and  Time,  and  when  contemplated  along 
vith  the  manifestations  themselves.  Matter  and  Motion. 
The  ultimate  natures  of  these  modes  are  as  unknown  as  is 
the  ultimate  nature  of  that  which  is  manifested.  But  just 
the  same  warrant  which  we  have  for  asserting  that  subject 
and  object  coexist,  we  have  for  asserting  that  the  vivid 
manifestations  we  call  objective,  exist  under  certain  constant 
conditions,  that  are  symbolized  by  these  constant  conditions 
among  the  manifestations  we  call  Bubjective. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

THS  INDESTRUCTIBILITT  OF  MATTIB, 

^  62.  Not  because  the  tmth  is  unfamiliar^  is  it  needful 
hero  to  say  something  concerning  the  indestructibility  of 
Matter ;  but  partly  because  the  symmetry  of  our  argument 
demands  the  enunciation  of  this  truth,  and  partly  because 
tho  evidence  on  which  it  is  accepted  requires  examination. 
Could  it  be  shown,  or  could  it  with  any  rationality  be  even 
supposed,  that  Matter,  either  in  its  aggregates  or  in  its 
units,  ever  became  non-existent,  there  would  be  need  either 
to  ascertain  under  what  conditions  it  became  non-existent, 
or  else  to  confess  that  Science  and  Philosophy  are  impos- 
sible.  For  if,  instead  of  having  to  deal  with  fixed  quantities 
and  weights,  we  had  to  deal  with  quantities  and  weights 
which  were  apt,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  be  annihilated,  there 
would  be  introduced  an  incalculable  element,  fatal  to  all 
positive  conclusions.  Clearly,  therefore,  the  proposition 
that  matter  is  indestructible  must  be  deliberately  con* 
sidered. 

So  far  from  being  admitted  as  a  self-evident  truth,  this 
would,  in  primitive  times,  have  been  rejected  as  a  self-evident 
error,  There  was  once  universally  current,  a  notion  that  things 
eould  vanish  into  absolute  nothing,  or  arise  out  of  absolute 
nothing.  If  we  analyze  early  superstitions,  or  that  faith  in 
magic  which  was  general  in  later  times  and  even  still  sur- 
vives among  the  uncultured,  we  find  one  of  its  postulates  to 
be,  that  by  some  potent  spell  Matter  can  be  called  out  of  non- 
entity, and  can  be  made  non-existent    If  men  did  not  believe 
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this  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  (which  would  imply 
that  the  process  of  creation  or  annihilation  was  clearly  repre- 
sented in  consciousness),  they  still  believed  that  they  believed 
it;  and  how  nearly,  in  their  confused  thoughts,  the  one  was 
equivalent  to  the  other,  is  shown  by  their  conduct.  Nor,  in- 
deed, have  dark  ages  and  inferior  minds  alone  betrayed  this 
belief.  The  current  theology,  in  its  teachings  respecting  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  world,  is  clearly  pervaded  by  it ; 
and  it  may  be  even  questioned  whether  Shakespeare,  in  his 
poetical  anticipation  of  a  time  when  all  things  shall  disap- 
pear and  "leave  not  a  wrack  behind,''  was  not  under  its  in- 
fluence. The  gradual  accumulation  of  experiences, 
however,  and  still  more  the  organization  of  experiences,  has 
tended  slowly  to  reverse  this  conviction ;  until  now,  the  doc- 
trine that  Matter  is  indestructible  has  become  a  common- 
place. All  the  apparent  proofs  that  something  can  come  out 
of  nothing,  a  wider  knowledge  has  one  by  one  cancelled.  The 
comet  that  is  suddenly  discovered  in  the  heavens  and  nightly 
waxes  larger,  is  proved  not  to  be  a  newly-created  body,  but  a 
body  that  was  until  lately  beyond  the  range  of  vision.  The 
doud  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  forms  in  the  sky, 
consists  not  of  substance  that  has  just  begun  to  be,  but  of 
substance  that  previously  existed  in  a  more  diffused  and 
transparent  form.  And  similarly  with  a  crystal  or  precipi- 
tate in  relation  to  the  fluid  depositing  it.  Conversely,  the 
seeming  annihilations  of  Matter  turn  out,  on  closer  observa- 
tion, to  be  only  changes  of  state.  It  is  found  that  the 
evaporated  water,  though  it  has  become  invisible,  may  be 
brought  by  condensation  to  its  original  shape.  T^e  iis- 
chargod  fowling-piece  gives  evidence  that  though  the 
gunpowder  has  disappeared,  thero  have  appeared  in  place 
of  it  certain  gases,  which,  in  assuming  a  larger  volume, 
have  caused  the  explosion.  Not,  however,  until 
the  rise  of  quantitative  chemistry,  could  the  conclusion 
■nggeeted  by  such  experiences  be  harmonized  with  all  the 
fa^     When,  having  ascertained  not  only  the  csombina- 
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tions  formed  bj  various  snbsiances,  bat  also  the  proportions 
'  in  which  they  combine^  chemists  were  enabled  to  account 
for  the  matter  that  Lad  made  its  appearance  or  become  in- 
visible^ scepticism  was  dissipated.  And  of  the  general  con« 
elusion  thus  reached,  the  exact  analyses  daily  made,  in  whicli 
the  same  portion  of  matter  is  pursued  through  numerous 
disguises  and  finally  separated,  furnish  never-ceasin^f  coa« 
fii*inations. 

Such  has  become  the  effect  of  this  specific  evidence,  joined 
to  tliat  general  evidence  which  the  continued  existence  of 
familiar  objects  unceasingly  gives  us,  that  the  Indestmcii- 
bility  of  Matter  is  now  held  by  many  to  be  a  truth  of  which 
the  negation  is  inconceivable. 

§  53.  This  last  &ct  naturally  raises  the  question,  whether 
^  we  have  any  higher  warrant  for  this  fundamental  belief  than 
^  the  warrant  of  conscious  induction.  Before  showing  that 
'.  we  have  a  higher  warrant,  some  explanations  are  needfuL 

The  coupciousness  of  logical  necessity,  is  the  consciousness 
that  a  certain  conclusion  is  implicitly  contained  in  certain 
premises  explicitly  stated.  If,  contrasting  a  young  child 
and  an  adult,  we  see  that  this  consciousness  of  logical 
necessity,  absent  from  the  one  is  present  in  the  other,  we 
are  taught  that  there  is  a  growing  up  to  the  recognition  of 
certain  necessary  truths,  merely  by  the  unfolding  of  the 
inherited  intellectual  forms  and  faculties. 

To  state  the  case  more  specifically: — Before  a  truth 
can  be  known  as  necessary,  two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled. 
'  Tliere  must  be  a  mental  structure  capable  of  grasping  the 
terms  of  the  proposition  and  the  relation  alleged  between 
them;  and  there  must  be  such  definite  and  deliberate 
mental  representation  of  these  terms,  as  makes  possible  a 
cleai*  consciousness  of  this  relation.  Non-fulfilment  of  either 
condition  may  cause  non-recognition  of  the  necessity  of  the 
truth.  Let  us  take  cases. 
The  savage  who  cannot  count  the  fingers  on  one  hand^ 
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can  frame  no  definite  thouglit  answering  to  the  statement 
that  7  and  5  are  12  ;  still  less  can  he  frame  the  conscious- 
ness that  no  other  total  is  possible. 

The  boy  adding  np  figures  inattentiyely,  says  to  himself 
that  7  and  5  are  11 ;  and  may  repeatedly  bring  out  a  wrong 
result  by  repeatedly  making  this  error. 

Neither  the  non-recognition  of  the  truth  that  7  and  5 
are  12,  which  in  the  savage  results  from  undeveloped  mental 
strocture,  nor  the  assertion,  due  to  the  boy's  careless  mental 
action,  that  they  make  11,  leads  ns  to  doubt  the  necessity  of 
the  relation  between  these  two  separately-existing  numbers 
and  the  sum  they  make  when  existing  together.  Nor  does 
failure  from  either  cause  to  apprehend  the  necessity  of  this 
relation,  make  us  hesitate  to  say  that  when  its  terms  are 
distinctly  represented  in  thought,  its  necessity  will  be  seen; 
and  that,  apart  from  any  multiplied  experiences,  this  neces- 
sity becomes  cognizable  when  structures  and  functions 
are  bo  &r  developed  that  groups  of  7  and  5  and  12  can  be 
intellectually  grasped. 

Manifestly,  then^  there  is  a  recognition  of  necessary 
troths,  as  such,  which  accompamea  mental  evolution.  Along 
with  acquirement  of  more  complex  faculty  and  more  vivid 
imagination,  there  comes  a  power  of  perceiving  to  be  neces- 
sary truths,  what  were  before  not  recognized  as  truths  at  all. 
And  there  are  ascending  gradations  in  these  lecognitions. 
A  boy  who  has  intelligence  enough  to  see  that  things 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another, 
may  be  unable  to  see  that  ratios  which  are  severally  equal 
to  certain  other  ratios  that  are  unequal  to  each  other,  are 
themselves  unequal ;  though  to  a  more-developed  mind  this 
last  axiom  is  no  less  obviously  necessary  than  the  first. 

All  this  which  holds  of  logical  and  mathematical  truths, 
holds,  with  change  of  terms,  of  physical  truths.  There  are 
necessary  truths  in  Physics  for  the  apprehension  of  which, 
also,  a  developed  and  disciplined  intelligence  is  required  j 
snd  before  such  intelligence  arises,  not  only  may  there  be 
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Eailore  to  apprehend  tHe  necessity  of  them,  but  there  maj 
be  vague  beliefs  in  their  contraries.  Up  to  comparatiycly- 
recent  times,  all  mankind  were  in  this  state  of  incapacity 
with  respect  to  physical  axioms ;  and  the  mass  of  mankind 
are  so  still.  Various  popular  notions  betray  inability  to 
form  clear  ideas  of  forces  and  their  relations,  or  careless* 
ness  in  thinking,  or  both.  Effects  are  expected  without 
causes  of  fit  kinds ;  or  effects  extremely  disproportionate  to 
causes  are  looked  for ;  or  causes  are  supposed  to  end  without 
effects.*  But  though  many  are  incapable  of  grasping  phy- 
sical axioms,  it  no  more  follows  that  physical  axioms  are 
not  knowable  a  priori  by  a  developed  intelligence,  than  it 
follows  that  logical  relations  are  not  necessary,  because  un- 
developed intellects  cannot  perceive  their  necessity. 

It  is  thus  with  the  notions  which  have  been  current 
respecting  the  creation  and  annihilation  of  Matter.  In  the 
first  place,  there  has  been  an  habitual  confounding  of  two 
radically-different  things — disappearance  of  Matter  from 
that  place  where  it  was  lately  perceived,  and  passage  of 
Matter  from  existence  into  non-existence.  Only  when  there 
is  reached  a  power  of  discrimination  beyond  that  possessed 
by  the  uncultured,  is  there  an  avoidance  of  the  confusion 
between  vanishing  from  the  range  of  perception,  and 
vanishing  out  of  space  altogether ;  and  until  this  confusion 
is  avoided,  the  belief  that  Matter  can  be  annihilated  readily 
obtains  currency.  In  the  second  place,  the  currency  of  this 
belief  continues  so  long  as  there  is  not  such  power  of  intro- 

*  I  knew  a  lady  who  contended  that  a  dress  folded  up  tightly,  weighed 
ffioro  than  when  loosely  folded  up ;  and  who,  under  this  belief  had 
her  trunks  made  large  that  she  might  diminish  the  charge  for  freight  t 
Another  whom  I  know,  ascribes  the  feeling  of  lightness  which  aooompaniei 
vigour,  to  actual  decrease  of  weight ;  believes  that  by  stepping  gently,  she 
can  press  less  upon  the  ground  ;  and,  when  cross-questioned,  asserts  that, 
if  placed  in  scales,  she  can  make  herself  lighter  by  an  act  of  will  I  Varioos 
popular  notions  betray  like  states  of  mind — show,  in  the  undisciplined,  such 
inability  to  form  ideas  oi  foroes  and  their  relations,  or  snoh  randomness  in 
thinking,  or  both,  as  incapacitates  them  for  grasping  physical  axioms,  and 
makes  them  harbour  numerous  delusions  respecting  physical  actions. 
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Bpection  ihat  it  can  be  seen  what  happens  when  the  attempt 
is  made  to  annihilate  Matter  in  thought.  But  when^  during 
mental  eyolution^  the  vague  ideas  arising  in  a  nervous 
structure  imperfectly  organized^  are  replaced  by  the  clear 
ideas  arising  in  a  definite  nervous  structure;  this  definite 
structure^  moulded  bj  experience  into  correspondence  with 
external  phenomena,  makes  necessary  in  thought  the  rela- 
tions answering  to  absolute  uniformities  in  things.  Hence, 
unong  others,  the  conception  of  the  Indestructibility  of 
letter. 

For  careful  self -analysis  shows  this  to  be  a  datum  of 
consciousness.  Conceive  the  space  before  you  to  be  cleared 
of  all  bodies  saye  one.  Now  imagine  the  remaining  one  not 
to  be  removed  from  its  place,  but  to  lapse  into  nothing 
while  standing  in  that  place.  You  fail.  The  space  which 
was  solid  yon  cannot  conceive  becoming  empty,  save  by 
transfer  of  that  which  made   it  solid.  What 

is  termed  the  ultimate  incompressibility  of  Matter,  is  an 
admitted  law  of  thought.  However  small  the  bulk  to 
which  we  conceive  a  piece  of  matter  reduced,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  oonceiye  it  reduced  into  nothing.  While  we  can 
represent  to  ourselves  the  parts  of  the  nmtter  as  approxi- 
mated, we  cannot  represent  to  ourselves  the  quantity  of 
matter  as  made  less.  To  do  this  would  be  to  imagine  some 
of  the  constituent  parts  compressed  into  nothing;  which 
is  no  more  possible  than  to  imagine  compression  of  the 
whole  into  nothing.  Our  inability  to   conceive^ 

Matter  becoming  non-existent,  is  immediately  consequeni 
on  the  nature  of  thought.  Thought  consists  in  the  establish^ 
meat  of  relations.     There  can  be  no  relation  established,! 
and  therefore  no  thought  framed^  when  one  of  the  related ) 
torms  is  absent  from  consciousness.     Hence  it  is  impossible  [ 
to  think  of  something  becoming  nothing,  for  the  same  \ 
reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  nothing  becoming 
something — ^the  reason,  namely,  that  nothing  oanno  t  become 
ip^  gbj**^  ^  ^^X^fyiousness.     The  annihilation  of  Matter 
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18  UQtlunkable  for  the  same  reason  tliat  the  creation  of 
Matter  is  nntliinkable. 

It  must  be  added  that  no  experimental  yerification  of  tho 
tmth  that  Matter  is  indestrnctible,  is  possible  witbont  a 
tacit  assumption  of  it.  For  all  such  yerification  implies 
ircigliing,  and  weighing  implies  that  the  matter  forming 
tiie  weight  remains  the  same.  In  other  words^  the  proof 
that  certain  matter  dealt  with  in  certain  ways  is  unchanged 
in  qoantity,  depends  on  the  assumption  that  other  matter^ 
otherwise  dealt  with,  is  unchanged  in  quantity. 

§  54.  That,  howeyer,  which  it  most  concerns  us  here 
to  obsenre,  is  the  nature  of  the  perceptions  by  which  the 
permanence  of  Matter  is  perpetually  illustrated  to  us. 
These  perceptions,  under  all  their  forms,  amount  simply  to 
this — ^that  the  force  which  a  giyen  quantity  of  matter  exer« 
cises,  remains  always  the  same.  This  is  the  proof  on  which 
common  sense  and  exact  science  alike  rely.  When, 

for  example,  an  object  known  to  haye  existed  years  since  is 
said  to  exist  still,  by  one  who  yesterday  saw  it,  his  assertion 
amounts  to  this — ^that  an  object  which  in  past  time 
wrought  on  his  consciousness  a  certain  group  of  changes, 
still  exists,  because  a  like  group  of  changes  has  been  again 
wrought  on  his  consciousness :  the  continuance  of  the  power 
thus  to  impress  him,  he  holds  to  proye  the  continuance  of 
the  object.  Eyen  more  clearly  do  we  see  that  force  is  our 
ultimate  measure  of  Matter,  in  those  cases  where  the  shape 
of  the  Matter  has  been  changed.  A  piece  of  gold  giyen  to 
an  artizan  to  be  worked  into  an  ornament,  and  which  when 
brought  back  appears  to  be  loss,  is  pL\ced  in  the  scales; 
and  if  it  balances  a  much  smaller  weight  than  it  did  in  its 
rough  state,  we  infer  that  much  has  been  lost  either  in 
manipulation  or  by  direct  abstraction.  Here  the  obyious 
postulate  is,  that  the  quantity  of  Matter  is  finally  de- 
terminable by  the  quantity  of  grayitatiye  force  it  mani- 
fests. And  this  is  the  kind  of  eyidence  on  whicli 
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Science  bases  its  alleged  induction  that  Matter  is  in« 
destractible.  Whenever  a  piece  of  substance  lately  visible 
and  tangible^  has  been  reduced  to  an  invisible,  intangible 
statei  but  is  proved  by  the  weight  of  the  gas  into  which 
it  has  been  transformed  to  be  still  existing ;  the  assump* 
ban  is  that,  though  otherwise  insensible  to  us,  the  amount 
of  matter  is  the  same  if  it  still  tends  towards  the  Earth 
with  the  same  force.  Similarly,  every  case  in  which  the 
weight  of  an  element  present  in  combination  is  inferred 
Erom  the  known  weight  of  another  element  which  it 
Deatralises,  is  a  case  in  which  the  quantity  of  matter  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  quantity  of  chemical  force  it 
exerts;  and  in  which  this  specific  chemical  force  is  assumed 
to  be  the  correlative  of  a  specific  gravitative  force. 

Thus,  then,  by  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter,  we  reallyj 
mean  the  indestructibility  of  the /orce  with  which  Matte]| 
affects  us.  As  we  become  conscious  of  Matter  only  through 
that  resistance  which  it  opposes  to  our  muscular  energy,  so 
do  we  become  conscious  of  the  permanence  of  Matter  only 
ftrough  the  permanence  of  this  resistance;  either  as  im« 
mediately  or  as  mediately  proved  to  us.  And  this  truth  is 
made  manifest  not  only  by  analysis  of  the  a  posteriori 
cognition,  bat  equally  so  by  analysis  of  the  a  priori  one.* 

*  Left  lio  sboald  not  Iultb  obsexred  it»  the  reader  most  be  warned  that  the 
terms  "  A  priori  troth  **  and  "  neceeeary  truth,**  as  need  in  this  work,  are  to  be 
irtcrpntied  not  in  tba  old  sense,  as  implying  cognitions  whoUj  independent 
tf  ctparienoes,  b^  a«  jmpjy'ng  ffly"^op»  *^^t  h*Y**  ^'^^^  WBiflflrfitf  QXgMiio 
byimmeaie  accnmnlations  of  ez2enences,  received  partly  by  the  individaal, 
bat  aiainly  by  aU  ancfftntl  individuals  whose  nervous  systems  he  inherits.  On 
Rfeningtothe  PrUeifiei  of  Ftyekology  ($(  '426—433),  it  wiU  be  seen  that 
los  vaitant  aU^ged  for  one  of  these  Imversible  tiltimate  oonTictions  isthati 
n  (he  hypotheris  of  Evolotion,  it  represents  an  inuneasnrably -greater  aoenmn* 
(■tkm  of  eqwrieneea  than  ean  be  acquired  by  any  single  individoaL 


CHAPTER  V. 


THB  CONTINUITY   OP  MOTION. 


§  55.  AKOTHsa  general  tmth  of  the  same  order  with  the 
forogoing,  must  here  be  specified.  Like  the  Indestractibility 
of  Matter,  the  Continuity  of  Motion,  or,  more  strictly,  of 
I  that  something  which  has  Motion  for  one  of  its  sensible 
forms,  is  a  proposition  on  the  truth  of  which  depends  the 
possibility  of  exact  Science,  and  therefore  of  a  Philosophy 
which  unifies  the  results  of  exact  Science.  Motions,  visible 
and  invisible,  of  masses  and  of  molecules,  form  the  larger 
half  of  the  phenomena  to  be  interpreted;  and  if  such 
motions  might  either  proceed  from  nothing  or  lapse  into 
nothing,  there  could  be  no  scientific  interpretation  of  them. 

This  second  fundamental  truth,  like  the  first,  is  by  no 
means  self-evident  to  primitive  men  or  to  the  uncultured 
among  ourselves.  Contrariwise,  to  undeveloped  minds  the 
opposite  seems  self-evident.  The  facts  that  a  stone  thrown 
up  soon  loses  its  ascending  motion,  and  that  after  the  blow 
its  fall  gives  to  the  Earth,  it  remains  quiescent,  apparently 
prove  that  the  principle  of  activity*  which  the  stone  mani- 
fested may  disappear  absolutely.  Accepting,  without  criti- 
cism, the  dicta  of  unaided  perception,  to  the  eSect  that 
adjacent  objects  put  in  motion  soon  return  to  rest,  all  men 
once  believed,  and  most  believe  still,  that  motion  can  pasa 
iato  nothing;  and  ordinarily  does  so  pass.  But 

the  establishment  of  certain  facts  having  an  opposite  impli- 

*  Throughout  thii  Chapter  I  use  this  phrase,  not  with  vaj  metiplijslcid 
meaiiing,  hut  merely  to  avoid  fon^one  oonclusiona. 
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cation^  led  to  inquiries  which  haye  gradually  proved  these 
appearanoes  to  be  illusiye.  The  discoyeiy  that  the  planets 
reyolye  round  the  Son  with  undiminishing  speedy  raised 
(he  suspicion  that  a  moving  body^  when  not  interfered  with^ 
wiU  go  on  for  ever  without  change  of  velocity ;  and  sug- 
gested the  question  whether  bodies  which  lose  their  motion, 
do  not  at  the  same  time  communicate  as  much  motion  to 
other  bodies.  It  was  a  familiar  fact  that  a  stone  would 
glide  further  over  a  smooth  surface,  such  as  ice,  presenting 
no  small  objects  to  which  it  could  part  with  its  motion  by 
collision,  than  over  a  surface  strewn  with  such  small  objects ; 
and  that  a  projectile  would  travel  a  far  greater  distance 
through  a  rare  medium  like  air,  than  through  a  dense 
medium  like  water.  Thus  the  primitive  notion  that  moving 
bodies  had  an  inherent  tendency  to  lose  their  motion  and 
finally  stop— a  notion  of  which  the  Greeks  did  not  get  rid, 
but  which  lasted  till  the  time  of  Galileo— -began  to  give  way. 
It  was  further  shaken  by  such  experiments  as  those  of 
Hooke,  which  proved  that  the  spinning  of  a  top  continues 
long  in  proportion  as  it  is  prevented  from  communicating 
motion  to  surrounding  matter. 

To  explain  specifically  how  modem  physicists  interpret 
all  disappearances  and  diminutions  of  visible  motion,  would 
require  more  knowledge  than  I  possess  and  more  space  than 
I  can  spare.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  state,  generally,  that 
the  molar  motion  which  disappears  when  a  bell  is  struck  by 
its  clapper,  reappears  in  the  bell's  vibrations  and  in  the 
waves  of  air  they  produce;  that  when  a  moving  mass  is 
stopped  by  coming  against  a  mass  that  is  immoveable^  the 
motion  which  does  not  reappear  in  sound  reappears  as  mole* 
cular  motion ;  and  that,  similarly,  when  bodies  rub  against 
one  another,  the  motion  lost  by  friction  is  gained  in  the 
motion  of  molecules.  But  one  aspect  of  this  general  truth, 
as  it  is  displayed  to  us  in  the  motions  of  masses,  we  must 
carefully  contemplate;  for  otherwise  the  doctrine  of  tho 
Continiiity  of  Motion  will  be  entirely  misapprehended. 
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,     §  50.  As  expressed  by  Newton^  the  first  law  of  motion  ia 

I  that  **  ever  J  body  must  peraerere  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of 
anif  orm  motion  in  a  straight  line,  unless  it  be  compelled  to 
change  that  state  by  forces  impressed  upon  it.^' 

With  this  truth  may  be  associated  the  truth  that  a  body 
describing  a  circular  orbit  round  a  centre  which  detains  it 
by  a  tractive  f orce,  moves  in  that  orbit  with  undiminislied 
velocity. 

The  first  of  these  abstract  truths  is  never  realized  in  the 
concrete,  and  the  second  of  them  is  but  approximately 
realized.  Uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line,  implies  the 
absence  of  a  resisting  medium ;  and  it  further  implies  the 
absence  of  forces,  gravitative  or  other,  exercised  by  neigh- 
bouring masses :  conditions  never  fulfilled.  So,  too,  the 
maintenance  of  a  circular  orbit  by  any  celestial  body,  im- 
plies both  that  there  are  no  perturbing  bodies,  and  that  there 
is  a  certain  exact  adjustment  between  its  velocity  and  the 
tractive  force  of  its  primary:  neither  requirement  ever 
being  conformed  to.  In  all  actual  orbits,  sensibly  elliptical 
as  they  are,  the  velocity  is  sensibly  variable.  And  along 
with  gi*eat  eccentricity  there  goes  great  variation. 

To  the  case  of  celestial  bodies  which,  moving  in  eccentric 
orbits,  display  at  one  time  littie  motion  and  at  another 
much  motion,  may  be  joined  the  case  of  the  pendulum* 
With  speed  now  increasing  and  now  decreasing,  the  pen- 
dulum alternates  between  extremes  at  which  motion  ceasea. 

How  shall  we  so  conceive  these  allied  phenomena  as  to 
express  rightly  the  truth  common  to  them  T  The  first  law 
of  motion,  nowhere  literally  fnlfilled,  is  yet,  in  a  sense^ 
implied  by  these  facts  which  seem  at  variance  with  it. 
Though  in  a  circular  orbit  the  direction  of  the  motion  is 
continually  being  changed,  yet  the  velocity  remains  nn« 
changed.  Though  in  an  elliptical  orbit  there  is  now 
acceleration  and  now  retardation,  yet  the  average  speed  is 
constant  through  successive  revolutions.  Though  the  pen- 
dulum  comes  to  a  momentary  rest  at  the  end  of  each 
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•Wing,  and  then  beg^ins  a  reverse  motion ;  yet  tlxe  osciUa* 
tioDy  considered  as  a  whole,  is  continaoos :  friction  and 
atmospheric  resistance  being  absent^  this  alternation  of 
states  will  go  on  for  eyer. 

What»  then^  do  these  oases  show  as  in  common  f  That 
which  vision  familiarizes  ns  with  in  Motion^  and  that  which 
has  thus  been  made  the  dominant  element  in  car  conception 
of  Motion,  is  not  the  element  of  which  we  can  allege  con- 
tinuity. If  we  regard  Motion  simply  as  change  of  pLu;e ; 
then  the  pendnlnm  shows  ns  both  that  the  rate  of  this 
cfa&ng^  may  vary  from  instant  to  instant,  and  that,  ceasing 
at  intervab,  it  may  be  afresh  initiated. 

Bat  if  what  we  may  call  the  translation-element  in  Motion 
is  not  continaoos,  what  is  continaoas  T  If,  watching  like 
Galileo  a  swinging  chandelier,  we  observe,  not  its  iso- 
chronism,  bnt  the  recorring  reversal  of  its  swing,  we  are 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  thoagh,  at  the  end  of  each 
swing,  the  translation  throngh  space  ceases,  yet  there  is 
something  which  does  not  cease;  for  the  translation  recom- 
mences in  the  opposite  direction.  And  on  remembering 
that  when  a  violent  posh  was  given  to  the  chandelier  it 
described  a  larger  arc,  and  was  a  longer  time  before  the 
resistance  of  the  air  destroyed  its  oscillations,  we  are 
shown  that  what  continnes  to  exist  daring  these  oscilla- 
tions is  some  correlative  of  the  moscalar  effort  which  pat 
the  chandelier  in  motion.  The  truth  forced  on  oar  attention 
by  these  facts  and  inferences,  is  that  tnmslation  throngh 
space  is  not  itself  an  existence;  and  that  hence  the  cessation 
of  Motion,  considered  sxmply  as  translation,  is  not  the  cessa- 
tion of  an  exiBtenoe,  bat  is  the  cessation  of  a  certain  eign  of 
0fi  esMiancs— a  sign  oocnrring  onder  certain  conditions. 

Still  there  remains  a  difficulty.  If  that  element  in  the 
chandelier's  motion  of  which  alone  we  can  allege  continuity, 
is  the  correlative  of  the  muscular  effort  which  moved  the 
chandelier,  what  becomes  of  this  element  at  either  extreme 
of  the  oscillation  ?    Arrest  the  chandelier  in  the  middle  of 
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its  swings  and  it  gives  a  blow  to  the  hand — exhibits  some 
principle  of  activity  such  as  mnsoolar  effort  can  give.  Bat 
touch  it  at  either  taming  points  and  it  displays  no  such 
principle  of  activity.  This  has  disappeared  jnst  as  mach 
as  the  translation  through  space  has  disappeared.  How^ 
then^  can  it  be  alleged  that  though  the  Motion  tlirough 
space  is  not  continuous,  the  principle  of  activity  implied 
by  the  Motion  is  continuous  7 

Unquestionably  the  facts  show  that  the  principle  of 
activity  continues  to  exist  under  some  form.  When  not 
perceptible  it  must  be  latent.  How  is  it  latent  f  A  clue 
to  the  answer  is  gained  on  observing  that  though  the 
chandelier  when  seized  at  the  turning  point  of  its  swing, 
gives  no  impact  in  the  direction  of  its  late  movement,  it 
forthwith  begins  to  pull  in  the  opposite  direction;  and 
on  observing,  further,  that  its  pall  is  great  when  the 
swing  has  been  made  extensive  by  a  violent  push.  Hence 
the  loss  of  visible  activity  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
upward  motion,  is  accompanied  by  the  production  of  an 
invisible  activity  which  generates  the  subsequent  motion 
downwardii.  To  conceive  this  latent  activity  gained  as 
an  existence  equal  to  the  perceptible  activity  lost,  is  not 
easy ;  but  we  may  help  ourselves  so  to  conceive  it  by  oon* 
sidering  cases  of  another  class. 

§  67.  When  one  who  pushes  against  a  door  that  has  stuck 
fast,  produces  by  great  effort  no  motion,  but  eventually  by 
a  little  gi'eater  effort  bursts  the  door  open,  swinging  it  back 
against  the  wall  and  tumbling  headlong  into  the  room;  he 
has  evidence  that  a  certain  muscular  strain  which  did  not 
produce  translation  of  matter  through  space,  was  yet  equiva* 
lent  to  a  certain  amount  of  such  translation.  Ag^ain,  when 
a  railway-porter  gradually  stops  a  detached  carriage  by 
pulling  at  the  buffer,  he  shows  us  that  (supposing  friction, 
etc.,  absent)  the  slowly-diminished  motion  of  the  carriage 
over  a  certain  space,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  constant  back- 
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irard  strain  pat  upon  tlie  carriage  wliile  it  is  trayelling 
through  that  space.  Carrying  with  ns  the  conception 
thus  reached,  we  will  now  consider  a  case  which  makes 
it  more  definite. 

When  used  as  a  plaything  by  boys,  a  ball  fastened  to 
tlie  end  of  an  india-rabber  string  yields  a  clear  ideo  of 
ihe  oorrolatlon  between  perceptible  activity  and  latent  ac« 
tirity.  If,  retaining  one  end  of  the  string,  a  boy  throws  the 
ball  from  him  horizontally,  its  motion  is  resisted  by  the 
increasing  strain  on  the  string;  and  the  string,  stretched 
more  and  more  as  the  ball  recedes,  presently  brings  it  to 
pest.  Where  now  exists  the  principle  of  activity  which 
the  moving  ball  displayed  f  It  exists  in  the  strained  thread 
of  india-rabber.  Under  what  form  of  changed  mole- 
colar  state  it  exists  we  need  not  ask.  It  suffices  that  the 
string  is  the  seat  of  a  tension  generated  by  the  motion  of  tho 
ball,  and  equivalent  to  it.  When  the  ball  has  been  arrested^ 
the  stretched  string  begins  to  generate  in  it  an  opposite  mo« 
tion ;  and  continues  to  accelerate  that  motion  until  the  ball 
cx>mes  back  to  the  point  at  which  the  stretching  of  the 
string  commenced — a  point  at  which,  bnt  for  loss  by  atmos- 
pheric resistance  and  molecular  redistribution,  its  velociiy 
would  be  equal  to  the  original  velocity.  Here  the  trnth  that 
the  principle  of  activity,  alternating  between  visible  and 
invisible  modes,  does  not  cease  to  exist  when  the  translation 
through  space  ceases  to  exist,  is  readily  comprehensible ; 
and  it  becomes  easy  to  understand  the  corollary  that  at  each 
point  in  the  path  of  the  ball,  the  quantity  of  its  perceptible 
activity,  plus  the  quantity  which  is  latent  in  the  stretched 
string,  yield  a  constant  sum. 

Aided  by  this  illustration  we  can,  in  a  general  way,  con* 
Cdive  what  happens  between  bodies  connected  with  one 
another,  not  by  a  stretched  string,  but  by  a  traction  exer- 
cised through  what  seems  empty  space.  It  matters  not 
to  our  general  conception  that  the  intensity  of  this  trac- 
tion varies  in   a   totally-different  manner:   decreasing  as 
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the  square  of  the  distance  iacreases,  but  being  prac- 
tically constant  for  terrestrial  distances.  These  differences 
being  recognized,  there  is  nevertheless  to  be  recog^zed 
a  truth  common  to  both  cases.  The  weight  of  Bome* 
thing  held  in  the  hand  shows  that  there  exists  between 
one  body  in  space  and  another,  a  strain :  this  downward 
pull,  ascribed  to  gravity,  affects  the  hand  as  it  might  be 
affected  by.a  stretched  elastic  string.  Hence,  when  a  bcdy 
projected  upwards  and  gradually  retarded  by  gravity,  finally 
stops,  we  must  regard  the  principle  of  activity  manifested 
during  its  upward  motion  but  disappearing  at  its  turning- 
point,  as  having  become  latent  in  the  strain  between  it  and 
the  Earth — a  strain  of  which  the  quantity  is  to  be  con- 
ceived as  the  product  of  its  intensity  and  the  distance 
through  which  it  acts.  Carrying  a  step  further  our  illus- 
tration of  the  stretched  string,  will  elucidate  this.  To 
simulate  the  action  of  gravity  at  terrestrial  distances,  let 
us  imagine  that  when  the  attached  moving  body  has 
stretched  the  elastic  string  to  its  limit,  say  at  the  distance 
of  ten  feet,  a  second  like  string  could  instantly  be  tied  to 
the  end  of  the  first  and  to  the  body,  which,  continuing 
its  course,  stretched  this  second  string  to  an  equal  lengtl^ 
and  so  on  with  a  succession  of  such  strings,  till  the  body 
was  arrested.  Then,  manifestly,  the  quantity  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  activity  which  the  moving  body  had  displayed, 
but  which  has  now  become  latent  in  the  series  of  stretched 
strings,  is  measured  by  the  number  of  such  strings  si  mi- 
larly  stretched — ^the  number  of  feet  through  which  this 
constant  strain  has  been  encountered,  and  over  which  U 
atill  extends.  Now  though  we  cannot  conceive  the  tractive 
foi*ce  of  gravity  to  be  exercised  in  a  like  way — though 
the  gravitative  action,  utterly  unknown  in  nature,  is  pro- 
bably a  resultant  of  actions  pervading  the  ethereal  medium; 
yet  the  above  analogy  suggests  the  belief  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  activity  in  a  moving  body  arrested  by  gravity^ 
has  not  ceased  to  exist,  but  has  become  so  much  imper<» 
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oeptible  or  latent  actiyity  in  the  mediom  occnpying  spaoe^ 
and  that  when  the  body  falls^  this  is  re-transformed  into 
its  eqniTalent  of  perceptible  actiyity.  If  we  conceiye  the 
process  at  all,  we  must  conceiye  it  thus :  otherwise,  we  haye 
to  conceiye  that  a  power  is  changed  into  a  space'relatiQJi, 
tnd  this  is  inconceiyable. 

fiere^  then,  is  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  spaco- 
element  of  Motion  is  not  in  itself  a  thing.  Change  of  position 
is  not  an  existence,  but  the  manifestation  of  an  existence. 
This  existence  may  cease  to  display  itself  as  translation ;  but 
it  can  do  so  only  by  displaying  itself  as  strain.  And  this 
principle  of  activity,  now  shown  by  translation,  now  by 
strain,  and  often  by  the  two  together,  is  alone  that  which 
in  Motion  we  can  call  continuous. 

§  58.  What  is  this  principle  of  activity  f  Vision  gives 
OS  no  idea  of  it.  If  by  a  mirror  we  cast  the  image  of 
an  illnminated  object  on  to  a  dark  wall,  and  then  suddenly 
changing  the  attitude  of  the  mirror,  make  the  reflected 
image  pass  from  side  to  side,  the  image,  if  recognized  as 
snch,  does  not  raise  the  thought  that  there  is  present  in  it 
a  principle  of  activity.  Before  we  can  conceive  the  presence 
of  this,  we  must  regard  the  impression  yielded  through 
our  eyes  as  symbolizing  something  tangible — ^somethiug 
which  ofEers  resistance.  Hence  the  principle  of  activity 
as  known  by  sight,  is  inferential :  visible  translation  sug- 
gests by  association  the  presence  of  a  principle  of  activity 
which  would  be  appreciable  by  our  skin  and  muscles  did 
we  lay  hold  of  the  body.  Evidently,  then,  this  principle 
of  activity  which  Motion  shows  ns,  is  the  objective  corre- 
late of  our  subjective  sense  of  effort.  By  pushing  and  pull* 
ing.  we  get  feelings  which,  generalized  and  abstracted, }  >eld 
our  ideas  of  resistance  and  tension.  Now  displayed  by 
changing  position  and  now  by  unchanging  strain,  this  prin- 
ciple of  activity  is  ultimately  conceived  by  us  under  the 
single  form  of  its  equivalent  muscular  effort.     So  that  the 
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oontiniiity  of  Motion^  as  well  as  the  indMtractibility  of 
Matter,  is  really  known  to  as  in  terms  of  Force. 

§  59.  And  now  we  reach  the  essential  truth  to  be  hero 
especially  nofced.  All  proofs  of  the  Continuity  of  Motion 
involve  the  postulate  that  the  quantity  of  force  is  constant. 
Observe  what  results  when  we  analyze  the  reasonings  by 
which  the  Continuity  of  Motion^  as  here  understood^  is  shown. 

A  particular  planet  can  be  identified  only  by  its  constant 
power  to  affect  our  yisual  organs  in  a  special  way.  Fur- 
ther, such  planet  has  not  been  seen  to  move  by  the  astro- 
nomical observer ;  but  its  motion  is  inferred  from  a  com- 
parison of  its  present  position  with  the  position  it  before 
occupied.  If  rigorously  examined,  this  comparison  proTes 
to  be  a  comparison  between  the  diffei*ent  impressions  pro- 
duced on  him  by  the  different  adjustments  of  his  observing 
instruments.  And,  manifestly,  the  yalidity  of  all  the  in- 
ferences drawn  from  these  likenesses  and  unlikenesses, 
depends  on  the  truth  of  the  assumption  that  these  masses 
of  matter,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  will  continue  to  affect 
his  senses  in  exactly  the  same  ways  under  the  same  con- 
ditions; and  that  no  changes  in  their  powers  of  affecting 
him  can  have  arisen  without  force  having  been  expended 
in  working  those  changes.  Groing  a  step  farther 

back,  it  turns  out  that  difference  in  the  adjustment  of  his 
observing  instrument,  and  by  implication  in  the  planet,  is 
meaningless  until  shown  to  correspond  with  a  certain  calcu- 
lated position  which  the  planet  must  occupy,  supposing  that 
no  motion  has  been  lost.  And  if,  finally,  we  examine  the 
implied  calculation,  we  find  that  it  takes  into  acccnnt 
those  accelerations  and  retardations  which  ellipticity  of  the 
orbit  involves,  as  well  as  those  yariations  of  velooity  caused 
by  adjacent  planets — ^we  find,  that  is,  that  the  motion  is 
concluded  to  be  indestructible  not  from  the  uniform  velo- 
city of  the  planet,  but  from  the  constant  quantity  of  motion 
exiubited  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  motion  oommani* 
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caied  to,  or  received  from,  other  celestial  bodies.  And 
when  we  ask  how  this  communicated  motion  is  estimated, 
we  discoTer  that  the  estimate  is  based  on  certain  laws  of 
force ;  which  laws,  one  and  all,  embody  the  postalate  that 
force  cannot  bo  destroyed.  Without  the  axiom  that  action 
and  redaction  are  equal  and  opposite,  astronomy  could  not 
make  its  exact  predictions. 

Similarly  with  the  a  priori  conclusion  that  Motion  is  con- 
tinuous. That  which  defies  suppression  in  thought,  is  really 
the  force  which  the  motion  indicates.  We  can  imagine 
retardation  to  result  from  the  action  of  external  bodies. 
But  to  imagine  this,  is  not  possible  without  imagining 
abstraction  of  the  force  implied  by  the  motion.  We  are 
obligfed  to  conceiTO  this  force  as  impressed  in  the  shape  of 
reaction  on  the  bodies  that  cause  the  arrest.  And  the 
motion  communicated  to  them,  we  are  compelled  to  re- 
gard, not  as  directly  communicated,  but  as  a  product  of 
the  communicated  force.  We  can  mentally  diminish  the 
velocity  or  space-element  of  motion,  by  diffusing  the  mo- 
mentum or  force-element  over  a  larger  mass  of  matt-er; 
but  the  quantity  of  this  force-element,  which  we  regard  as 
the  cause  of  the  motion,  is  xmchangeable  in  thought.* 

*  It  is  needful  to  state  that  this  exposition  differs  in  its  point  of  view  from 
the  ezpositiocs  ordinarily  given ;  and  that  some  of  the  words  employed,  such 
as  jCrata,  have  somewhat  larger  implioations.      Unable  to  learn  aoything 
about  the  nature  of  Force,  physicists  havs^  of  late  years,  formulated  ulti* 
mato  physical  truths  in  such  ways  as  often  tacitly  to  exclude  the  conscious- 
sees  of  Force  s  conceiving  cause,  as  Hume  proposed,  in  terms  of  antecedence 
and  sequence  only.     "  Potential  energy,"  for  example,  is  defined  as  oonsti* 
tiiied  by  such  relations  in  space  as  permit  masses  to  generate  in  one  another 
ocrtaaa  motious,  but  as  being  in  itself  nothing.    While  this  mode  of  con- 
M  iring  the  phenomena  suffices  for  physical  inquiries,  it  does  not  suffice  for 
the  imrposes  of  philosophy.     After  referring  to  the  Principles  qf  PitychologyA 
fi  M7--8fiO,  the  reader  will  understand  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  since] 
ovr  ideas  of  Body,  Space,  Motion,  are  derived  from  our  ideas  of  moscolar  | 
tension,  which  are  the  ultimate  symbols  into  which  all  our  other  mental 
•ymbob  are  interpretable,  to  formulate  phenomena  in  the  proximate  terms  of  { 
Body,  Spaoe^  Motion,  while  discharging  from  the  oonoepts  the  consciousness  ^ 
el  Wtm^  is  to  acknowledge  the  superstructure  while  ignoring  the  foundation. 
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CTTAPTEB  VL 

THE   PERSISTENCE   OF  FORCE.* 

§  60.  Ik  the  foregoing  two  chapters^  manifestations  of 
force  of  two  fondamentally-different  classes  hare  been  dealt 
with — ^the  force  hj  which  matter  demonstrates  itself  to  ns 
as  existing,  and  the  force  hj  which  it  demonstrates  itself 
to  ns  as  acting. 

Body  is  distingoishable  from  space  hj  its  power  of  affect- 
ing our  senses,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  by  its  opposition  to 
our  etForts.  We  can  conceive  of  body  only  by  joining  in 
thought  extension  and  resistance  :  take  away  resistance,  and 
there  remains  only  space.  In  what  way  this  force  which 
produces  space-occupancy  is  conditioned  we  do  not  know. 

•  Some  expUoation  of  this  title  seems  needf aL  In  the  text  itself  sre  given 
the  ressoQS  for  nsiog  the  word  "force**  instead  of  the  word  '^eoergy;" 
and  here  I  mast  say  why  I  think  "  persistenoe  "  preferahle  to  "  ooDSerra- 
tion.*'  Some  two  years  ago  (this  was  written  in  1861)  I  expressed  to  my 
friend  Prof.  Huxley,  my  dissatisfaction  with  the  (then)  current  expression— 
'*  Conservation  of  Force  : "  assigning  as  reasons,  first,  that  the  word  *'  con* 
■ervation  "  implies  a  consenrer  and  an  act  of  oonssrving  ;  and,  seoood,  that 
it  does  not  imply  the  existence  uf  the  force  before  the  partiealar  manifesta* 
tion  of  it  which  is  contemplated.  And  I  may  bow  add,  as  a  farther  faulty 
the  tacit  assumption  that,  without  some  act  of  oonsenratioOy  forca  would 
disappear  All  these  implications  are  at  variance  with  the  oonoeptioa  to  be 
conveyed.  In  place  cf  "  conaervation  "  Prof.  Huxley  suggested  penuCsMH. 
This  meets  most  of  the  objections  ,  and  though  it  may  be  urged  against  it 
that  it  does  not  directly  imply  pru-existenoe  of  the  force  at  any  time 
manifested,  yet  no  other  word  less  faulty  in  this  respect  can  be  found.  In 
the  absence  of  a  word  specially  coined  for  the  purpose^  it  seems  the  bast  i 
and  as  such  I  adopt  iL 
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The  mode  of  force  which  is  revealed  to  ns  only  by  opposi- 
tion to  oar  own  powers,  may  be  in  essence  the  same  with 
the  mode  of  force  which  roToals  itself  by  the  changes  it 
initiates  in  our  consciousness.  That  the  space  a  body 
occupies  is  in  part  determined  by  the  degree  of  that  activity 
possessed  by  its  molecules  which  wo  call  heat,  is  a  familiar 
truth.  Moreover,  we  know  that  such  molecular  re-arrange* 
ment  as  occurs  in  the  change  of  water  into  ice,  is  accom- 
panied by  an  evolution  of  force  which  may  burst  the 
containing  vessel  and  give  motion  to  the  fragments. 
Nevertheless,  the  forms  of  our  experience  oblige  us  to 
distinguish  between  two  modes  of  force;  the  one  not  a 
worker  of  change  and  the  other  a  worker  of  change,  actual 
or  potential.  The  first  of  these — ^the  space-occupying  kind 
of  force — ^has  no  specific  name. 

For  the  second  kind  of  force,  distingpiishable  as  that  by 
which  change  is  either  being  caused  or  will  be  caused  if 
counterbalancing  forces  are  overcome,  the  specific  name 
now  accepted  is  ''  Energy.''  That  which  in  the  last  chapter 
was  spoken  of  as  perceptible  activity,  is  called  by  physicists, 
'< actual  energy'';  and  that  which  was  called  latent  activity, 
is  called  ''  potential  energy."  While  including  the  mode 
of  activity  shown  in  molar  motion.  Energy  includes  also 
the  several  modes  of  activity  into  which  molar  motion  is 
transformable— heat,  light,  etc.  It  is  the  common  name  for 
the  power  shown  alike  in  the  movements  of  masses  and 
in  the  movements  of  molecules.  To  our  perceptions  this 
second  kind  of  force  differs  from  the  first  kind  as  being 
not  intrinsic  but  extrinsic. 

In  aggregated  matter  as  presented  to  sight  and  touchj 
tLis  antithesis  is,  as  above  implied,  much  obscured.  Espe- 
cially in  a  compound  substance,  both  the  potential  energy 
locked  up  in  the  chemically-combined  molecules,  and  the 
actual  energy  made  perceptible  to  us  as  heat,  complicate 
the  manifestations  of  intrinsic  force  by  the  manifestations 
of  extrinsic  force.    But  the  antithesis  here  partially  hidden. 
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is  clearly  seen  on  reducing  the  data  to  their  lowest  terms 
—a  nnit  of  matter^  or  atom,  and  its  motion.  The  force  by 
which  it  exists  is  passive  but  independent ;  while  the  force 
by  which  it  moTes  is  active  but  dependent  on  its  past 
and  present  relations  to  other  atoms.  These  two  cannot 
be  identified  in  our  thoughts.  For  as  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  motion  without  something  that  moves;  so  it  is 
impossible  to  think  of  energy  without  something  possess* 
ing  the  energy. 

While  recognizing  this  fundamental  distinction  between 
that  intrinsic  force  by  which  body  manifests  itself  aa 
occupying  space,  and  that  extrinsic  force  distinguished  as 
energy ;  I  here  treat  of  them  together  as  being  alike  per- 
sistent. And  I  thus  treat  of  them  together  partly  for  the 
reason  that,  in  our  consciousness  of  them,  there  is  the  same 
essential  element.  The  sense  of  effort  is  our  subjective 
symbol  for  objective  force  in  general,  passive  and  active. 
Power  of  neutralizing  that  which  we  know  as  our  own 
muscular  strain,  is  the  ultimate  element  in  our  idea  of  body 
as  diptinguished  from  space ;  and  any  energy  which  we  can 
give  to  body,  or  receive  from  it,  is  thought  of  as  equal  to  a 
certain  amount  of  muscular  strain.  The  two  consc^«ous- 
nesses  differ  essentially  in  this,  that  the  feeling  of  effort 
comm  >n  to  the  two  is  in  the  last  case  joined  with  conscious* 
ness  cf  change  of  position,  but  in  the  first  case  is  not.* 

There  is,  however,  a  further  and  more  important  reason 

*  In  respect  to  the  fandamental  distiDction  here  made  between  the  space* 
oocnpying  kind  of  force,  and  the  kind  of  force  shown  by  yariona  modes  of 
activity,  I  am,  as  in  the  last  chapter,  at  issue  with  some  of  my  soientifie 
friends.  They  do  not  admit  that  the  conception  of  force  is  involved  in  the 
conception  of  a  nnit  of  matter.  From  the  psychological  point  of  view,  bow* 
ever,  Matter,  in  all  its  properties,  is  the  unknown  canse  of  the  senaatioiis  it 
prodaces  in  ns ;  of  which  the  one  which  remains  when  all  the  others  are 
abeentfe  is  resistance  to  our  efforts— a  resistance  we  are  obliged  to  symboliai 
as  the  eqaivalent  of  the  mnscnlar  force  it  opposes.  In  imagining  a  nnit  a 
matter  wo  may  not  ignore  this  symbol,  by  which  alone  a  nnit  of  matter  cax 
be  figured  in  thought  as  aa  existence.  It  is  not  allowable  to  apeak  at 
though  there  vemained  a  3oiioeptio&  of  an  existence  when  that  concepHoB 
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for  here  dealing  with  the  truth  that  Force  under  each  of 
these  forms  persists.    We  haye  to  examine  its  warrant. 

§  61.  At  the  risk  of  trying  the  reader's  patience,  we  must 
reconsider  the  reasoning  through  which  the  indestructibility 
of  Matter  and  the  continuity  of  Motion  are  established,  that 
ve  may  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  arrive  by  parallel 
rcasoning  at  the  Persistence  of  Force. 

In  all  three  cases  the  question  is  one  of  quantity : — does 
the  Matter,  or  Motion,  or  Force,  ever  diminish  in  quantity? 
Quantitative  science  implies  measurement;  and  measure- 
ment implies  a  unit  of  measure.  The  units  of  measure 
torn  which  all  others  of  any  exactness  are  derived,  are  units 
of  linear  extension.  Our  units  of  linear  extension  are  the 
lengths  of  masses  of  matter,  or  the  spaces  between  marks 
inade  on  the  masses ;  and  we  assume  these  lengths,  or  these 
spaces  between  marks,  to  remain  unchanged  while  tho 
temperature  is  unchanged.  From  the  standard-measure 
preserved  at  Westminster,  are  derived  the  measures  for 
trigonometrical  surveys,  for  geodesy,  the  measurement  of 
terrestrial  arcs,  and  the  calculations  of  astronomical  dis- 
^ces,  dimensions,  etc.,  and  therefore  for  Astronomy  at 
large.  Were  these  units  of  length,  original  and  derived, 
irregularly  variable,  there  could  be  no  celestial  dynamics ; 
nor  any  of  that  verification  yielded  by  it  of  the  constancy 
of  the  celestial  masses  or  of  their  energies.  Hence,  per* 
Bistence  of  the  space-occupying  species  of  force  cannot 
l)e  proved;  for  the  reason  that  it  is  tacitly  assumed  in 
ereiy  experiment  or  observation  by  which  it  is  proposed 
to  prove  it.  The  like  holds  of  the  force  distin- 

goishod  as  energy.  The  endeavour  to  establish  this  by 
measurement,  takes  for  granted  both  the  persistence  of  the 

ItM  bMfi  tviaoeratad— deprived  of  the  element  of  thoogbt  by  whirh  it  it 
difUBgttiihed  from  empty  ipaoe.    Diveet  the  conceived  unit  of  matter  of  the 
•bjeetive  ooirskko  to  oar  enbjective  eenee  of  effort^  and  the  ontiro  fabric  ol 
pk|«eal  eoneeptioDa  disappetrt. 
10 
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intrinsic  force  by  wbich  body  manifestd  itself  as  existing 
and  the  persistence  of  the  extrinsic  force  by  which 
body  acts.  For  it  is  from  these  eqnal  units  of  linear 
extension^  through  the  medium  of  the  equal-armed 
lerer  or  scales,  that  we  deriTO  our  equal  units  of  weight, 
or  grayitative  force;  and  only  by  means  of  these  can  we 
make  those  quantitative  comparisons  by  which  the  truths  of 
exact  science  are  reached.  Throughout  the  inyestigations 
leading  the  chemist  to  the  conclusion  that  of  the  carbon 
which  has  disappeared  during  combustion,  no  portion  has 
been  lost,  what  is  his  repeatedly-assigned  proof?  That 
afforded  by  the  scales.  In  what  terms  is  the  verdict  of  the 
scales  given  ?  In  grains — ^in  units  of  weight — ^in  units  of 
gravitative  force.  And  what  is  the  total  content  of  the 
verdict  ?  That  as  many  units  of  gravitative  force  as  the 
carbon  exhibited  at  first,  it  exhibits  still.  The  validity  of  the 
inference,  then,  depends  entirely  upon  the  constancy  of  the 
units  of  force.  If  the  force  with  which  the  portion  of  metal 
called  a  grain-weight,  tends  towards  the  Earth,  has  varied, 
the  inference  that  matter  is  indestructible  is  vicious. 
Everything  turns  on  the  truth  of  the  assumption  that  the 
gravitation  of  the  weights  is  persistent;  and  of  this  no 
proof  is  assigned,  or  can  be  assigned.  In  the 

reasonings  of  the  astronomer  there  is  a  like  implication; 
from  which  we  may  draw  the  like  conclusion.  No  problem 
in  celestial  physics  can  be  solved  without  the  assumption  of 
Home  unit  cf  force.  This  unit  need  not  be,  like  a  pound  or 
a  toD,  one  of  which  we  can  take  direct  cognizance.  It  is 
requisite  only  that  the  mutual  attraction  which  some  two  of 
the  bodies  concerned  exercise  at  a  given  distance,  should  be 
taken  as  one ;  so  that  the  other  attractions  with  which  the 
problem  deals,  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  this  one.  Such 
unit  being  assumed,  the  motions  which  the  respective 
masses  will  generate  in  each  other  in  a  given  time,  are 
calculated ;  and  compounding  these  with  the  motions  they 
already  have,  their  places  at  the  end  of  that  time  are  pro- 
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dieted.  The  prediction  is  yerified  by  observation.  From 
this,  eil'her  of  two  inferences  may  be  drawn.  Assuming 
the  masses  to  be  unchanged,  their  energies,  actual  and  poten- 
tial, maj  be  proved  to  be  undiminished ;  or  assuming  their 
eoergies  to  be  undiminished,  the  masses  may  be  proved  un- 
changed. But  the  validity  of  one  or  other  inference,  de« 
peuds  wholly  on  the  truth  of  the  assumption  that  the  unit 
of  force  is  unchanged.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  gravi- 
tation of  the  two  bodies  towards  each  other  at  the  given 
distance,  has  varied,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  are  no  longer 
trae.  Nor  is  it  only  in  their  concrete  data  that 

the  reasonings  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  physics  assume  the 
Persistence  of  Force.  The  equality  of  action  and  reaction 
is  taken  for  granted  from  beginning  to  end  of  either  argu- 
ment;  and  to  assert  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal 
and  opposite,  is  to  assert  that  Force  is  persistent.  The 
allegation  really  amounts  to  this,  that  there  cannot  be 
an  isolated  force  beginning  and  ending  in  nothing;  but 
that  any  force  manifested,  implies  an  equal  antecedent  force 
from  which  it  is  derived,  and  against  which  it  is  a  reaction. 
We  might  indeed  be  certain,  even  in  the  absence  of  any 
such  analysis  as  the  foregoing,  that  there  must  exist  some 
principle  which,  as  being  the  basis  of  science,  cannot  be 
established  by  science.  All  reasoned-out  conclusions  what- 
ever  must  rest  on  some  postulate.  As  before  shown  (§  23), 
we  cannot  go  on  merging  derivative  truths  in  those  wider 
and  wider  truths  from  which  they  are  derived,  without 
reaching  at  last  a  widest  truth  which  can  be  merged  in  no 
other,  or  derived  from  no  other.  And  whoever  contem* 
pUtes  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  truths  of  science 
>n  general,  will  see  that  this  truth  transcending  demonstra* 
tion  is  the  Persistence  of  i?'orce. 

§  62.  But  now  what  is  the  force  of  which  we  predi- 
cate persistence  ?  It  is  not  the  force  we  are  immediately 
conscious  of  in   our  own  muscular  efforts;  for  this  does 
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not  persist.  As  soon  as  an  ontstretcHed  limb  is  relaxed, 
the  sense  of  tension  disappears,  Tme^  we  assert  that  in  the 
stone  thrown  or  in  the  weight  lifted^  is  exhibited  the  effect 
of  this  mnscnlar  tension;  and  that  the  force  which  haa 
ceased  to  be  present  in  our  consciousness^  exists  elsewhere. 
But  it  does  not  exist  elsewhere  under  any  form  cognizable 
by  us.  In  §  18  we  saw  that  though,  on  raising  an  object 
from  the  ground,  we  are  obliged  to  think  of  its  down* 
ward  pull  as  equal  and  opposite  to  our  upward  pull ;  and 
though  it  is  impossible  to  represent  these  as  equal  without 
representijLg  them  as  like  in  kind ;  yet,  since  their  likeness 
in  kind  would  imply  in  the  object  a  sensation  of  muscular 
tension,  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  it,  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  force  as  it  exists  out  of  our  consciousness,  is  not 
force  as  we  know  it.  Hence  the  force  of  which  we  assert 
persistence  is  that  Absolute  Force  of  which  we  are  indefi- 
nitely conscious  as  the  necessary  correlate  of  the  force  we 
know.  /  By  the  Persistence  of  Force,  we  really  mean  the 
'persistence  of  some  Cause  which  transcends  our  know- 
ledge and  conception.  In  asserting  it  we  assert  an  Uncon- 
ditioned Reality,  without  beginning  or  end. 

Thus,  quite  unexpectedly,  we  come  down  once  more  to 
that  ultimate  truth  in  which,  as  we  saw.  Religion  and 
Science  coalesce.  On  examining  the  data  underlying  a 
rational  Theory  of  Things,  we  find  them  all  at  last  re- 
solvable into  that  datum  without  which  consciousness  was 
shown  to  be  impossible — ^the  continued  existence  of  an  Un- 
knowable as  the  necessary  correlative  of  the  Knowable. 

The  sole  truth  which  transcends  experience  by  underlying 
it,  is  thus  the  Persistence  of  Force.     This  being  the  basis 
of  experience,  must  be  the  basis  of  any  scientific  organiza 
lion  of  experiences.     To  this  an  ultimate  analysis  brings 
i  OS  down  J  and  on  this  a  rational  synthesis  must  build  up. 


OHAPTEB  VIL 
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§  63.  The  first  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the  ultimate 
universal  "truth  that  force  pfrsistsj  ia  tMt  t7?g,  X^^ 
lations  among  forces  persist.  Supposing  a  given  mani* 
fesiaGon  of  Iforce;  \Eder  a  "^ven  form  and  given  condi. 
tions^  be  either  preceded  by  or  succeeded  by  some  other 
manifestation,  it  must,  in  all  cases  where  the  form  and 
conditions  are  the  same,  be  preceded  by  or  succeeded  by 
such  other  manifestation.  Every  antecedent  mode  of  the 
Unknowable  must  have  an  invariable  connexion,  quantitative 
and  qualitative,  with  that  mode  of  the  Unknowable  which 
we  call  its  consequent. 

For  to  say  otherwise  is  to  deny  the  persistence  of  force. 
If  in  any  two  cases  there  is  exact  likeness  not  only  between 
those  most  conspicuous  antecedents  which  we  distinguish 
as  the  causes,  but  also  between  those  accompanying  antece* 
dents  which  we  call  the  conditions,  we  cannot  affirm  that 
the  effects  will  differ,  without  affirming  either  that  some 
force  has  come  into  existence  or  that  some  force  has  ceased 
to  exist.  If  the  cooperative  forces  in  the  one  case  are 
equal  to  those  in  the  other,  each  to  each,  in  distribution  and 
amount ;  then  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  product  of 
their  joint  action  in  the  one  case  as  unlike  that  in  the  other, 
without  conceiving  one  or  more  of  the  forces  to  have  in- 
creased or  diminished  in  quantity;  and  this  is  conceiving 
that  force  is  not  persistent^ 
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To  impress  the  trath  here  enunciated  nnder  its  most 
abstract  form^  some  illustrations  will  be  desirable. 

§  64.  Let  two  equal  bullets  be  projected  with  equal 
forces ;  then^  in  equal  times^  equal  distances  must  be  tra- 
velled by  them.  The  assertion  that  one  of  them  will  describe 
an  assigned  space  sooner  than  the  other^  though  their 
initial  momenta  were  alike  and  they  have  been  equally 
resisted  (for  if  they  are  unequally  resisted  the  antecedents 
differ)  is  an  assertion  that  equal  quantities  of  force  havo  not 
done  equal  amounts  of  work;  and  this  cannot  be  thought  with- 
out thinking  that  some  force  has  disappeared  into  nothing  or 
arisen  out  of  nothing.  Assume^  further^  that  during 

its  flighty  one  of  them  has  been  drawn  by  the  Earth  a  certain 
number  of  inches  out  of  its  original  line  of  movement ;  then 
the  other^  which  has  moved  the  same  distance  in  the  same 
time^  must  have  fallen  just  as  far  towards  the  Earth. 
No  other  result  can  be  imagined  withcat  imagining 
that  equal  attractions  acting  for  equal  times^  have  pro- 
duced unequal  effdcts;  which  involves  the  inconceivable 
proposition  that  some  action  has  been  created  or  anni« 
hilated.  Again^  one  of  the  bullets  having  pene- 

trated the  target  to  a  certain  depths  penetration  by 
the  other  bullet  to  a  smaller  depths  unless  caused  bjr 
altered  shape  of  the  bullet  or  greater  local  density  in  the 
target^  cannot  be  mentally  represented.  Such  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  consequents  without  modification  of  the  ante- 
cedents^ is  thinkable  only  through  the  impossible  thought 
that  something  has  become  nothing  or  nothing  has  become 
something. 

It  is  thus  not  with  sequences  only^  but  also  with  simul- 
taneous changes  and  permanent  co«existences.  Given 
charges  of  powder  alike  in  quantity  and  quality,  fired  from 
barrels  of  the  same  structure,  and  propelling  bullets  of 
equal  weights,  sizes^  and  tbrms,  similarly  rammed  down; 
and  it  is  a  necessary  inference  that  the  concomitant  actions 
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wliicli  make  izp  the  explosion^  will  bear  to  one  another  like 
relations  of  quantity  and  quality  in  the  two  cases.  The  pro- 
portions among  the  different  products  of  combustion  will  be 
eqnaL  The  several  amounts  of  force  taken  up  in  giving 
momentum  to  the  bullet,  heat  to  the  gases,  and  sound  on 
their  escape,  will  preserve  the  same  ratios.  The  quantities 
of  light  and  smoke  in  the  one  case  will  be  what  they  are  in 
the  other ;  and  the  two  recoils  will  be  alike.  For  no  dif- 
ference of  proportion,  or  no  difference  of  relation,  among  these 
concurrent  phenomena  can  be  imagined  as  arising,  without 
imagining  such  difference  of  proportion  or  relation  as  arising 
nncaused — as  arising  by  the  creation  or  annihilation  of 
force. 

That  which  here  holds  between  two  cases  must  hold 
among  any  number  of  cases;  and  that  which  here  holds 
between  antecedents  and  consequents  that  are  comparatively 
simple,  must  hold  however  involved  the  antecedents  become 
and  however  involved  the  consequents  become. 

§  65.  Thus  what  we  call  uniformity  of  law,  resolvable  as 
we  find  it  into  the  persistence  of  relations  among  forces,  is 
an  immediate  corollary  from  the  persistence  of  force.  The 
general  conclusion  that  there  exist  constant  connexions 
among  phenomena,  ordinarily  regarded  as  an  inductive 
conclnsion  only,  is  really  a  conclusion  deducible  from  the 
oltimate  datum  of  consciousness.  Though,  in  saying  this,  we 
seem  to  be  illegitimately  inferring  that  what  is  true  of 
the  ego  is  also  true  of  the  non-ego  ;  yet  here  this  inference  is 
legitimate.  For  that  which  we  thus  predicate  as  holding  in 
conunon  of  ego  and  non-ego,  is  that  which  they  have  in 
common  as  being  both  existences.  The  assertion  of  an  exist* 
ence  beyond  consciousness,  is  itself  an  assertion  that  there  ia 
something  beyond  consciousness  which  persists ;  for^ersist^ 
ence  is  nothing^more  tlmn  continued  existence,  and  existence 
cannot  bo  thought  of  as  other  than'  coiitihued.  And  wi  • 
eannot  assert  persistence  of  this  something  beyond  consciou/ 
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inesSj  without  asserting  that  the  relations  among  its  mani* 
gestations  are  persistent. 

That  uniformity  of  law  thus  follows  inevitably  firom  the 
persistence  of  force^  will  become  more  and  more  clear  as  we 
advance.  The  next  chapter  will  indirecUy  supply  abundant 
illnslntionsofib 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

TUt  TBANSFORMATION   AND  EQUIYALENCB  07  VOROES. 

^  66  Wheit^  to  the  nnaidecl  senses^  Science  began  to  add 
•upfdementarj  senses  in  the  shape  of  measuring  instruments, 
men  began  to  perceive  yarious  phenomena  which  eyes  and 
^gers  could  not  distingmsh.  Of  known  forms  of  force* 
minuter  manifestations  became  appreciable;  and  forms  of 
force  before  unknown  were  rendered  cognizable  and  measure- 
able.  Where  forces  had  apparently  ended  in  nothing,  and 
had  been  carelessly  supposed  to  have  actually  done  so,  instru- 
mental observation  proved  that  effects  had  in  every  instance  | 
been  produced :  the  forces  reappearing  in  new  shapes./ 
Henoe  there  has  at  length  arisen  the  inquiry  whether  the 
force  displayed  in  each  surrounding  change,  does  not  in  the 
act  of  expenditure  undergo  metamorphosis  into  an  equivalent 
amount  of  some  other  force  or  forces.  And  to  this  inquiry 
experiment  is  giving  an  affirmative  answer,  which  becomes 

doily  more  decisive.  Meyer^  Joule^  Grove  and  Hebnholtz 
are  more  than  any  others  to  be  credited  with  the  clear  enunci« 
ation  of  this  doctrine.  Let  us  glance  at  the  evidence  on 
which  it  rests. 

Motion,  wherever  we  can  directly  trace  its  genesis,  we  find 
to  pre-exist  as  some  other  mode  of  force.  Our  own  volun- 
tary acts  have  always  certain  sensations  of  muscular 
tension  as  their  antecedents.  When,  as  in  letting  fall  a  re- 
laxed limb,  we  are  conscious  of  a  bodily  movement  requiring 
DO  effort,  the  explanation  is  that  the  effort  was  exerted  is 
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raising  the  limb  to  tlie  position  whence  it  fell.  In  this  case, 
Bs  in  the  case  of  an  inanimate  body  descending  to  the  Earth, 
the  force  accumuhited  by  the  downward  motion  is  just  equal 
to  the  force  previously  expended  in  the  act  of  eleva- 
tion. Conyersely,  Motion  that  is  arrested  produces, 
under  different  circumstances,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism, 
light.  From  the  warming  of  the  hands  by  rubbing  them 
together,  up  to  the  ignition  of  a  railway-brake  by  intense 
friction — from  the  lighting  of  detonating  powder  by  percus- 
sion, up  to  the  setting  on  fire  a  block  of  wood  by  a  few  blows 
from  a  steam-hammer ;  we  have  abundant  instances  in  which 
heat  arises  as  Motion  ceases.  It  is  uniformly  found,  that  the 
heat  generated  is  great  in  proportion  as  the  Motion  lost  is 
great ;  and  that  to  diminish  the  arrest  of  motion,  by  di- 
minishing the  friction,  is  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  heat 
eTolved.  The  production  of  electricity  by  Motion  is  illus- 
trated equally  in  the  boy's  experiment  with  rubbed  sealing- 
wax,  in  the  common  electrical  machine,  and  in  the  apparatus 
for  exciting  electricity  by  the  escape  of  steam.  Wherever 
there  is  friction  between  heterogeneous  bodies,  electrical  dis- 
turbance is  one  of  the  consequences.  Magnetism  may  result 
from  Motion  either  immediately,  as  through  percussion  on 
iron,  or  mediately  as  through  electric  currents  previously 
generated  by  Motion.  And  similarly.  Motion  may  create 
light;  either  directly,  as  in  the  minute  incandescent  frag- 
ments struck  off  by  violent  collisions,  or  indirectly,  as 
through  the  electric  spark.  **  Lastly,  Motion  may  be  again 
reproduced  by  the  forces  which  have  emanated  from  Motion ; 
thus,  the  divergence  of  the  electrometer,  the  revolution  of 
the  electrical  wheel,  the  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
are,  when  resulting  from  frictional  electricity,  palpable  move* 
ments  reproduced  by  the  intermediate  modes  of  force,  which 
have  themselves  been  originated  by  motion." 

That  mode  of  force  which  we  distinguish  as  Heat,  is  now 
generally  regarded  by  physicists  as  molecular  motion — not 
motion  as  displayed  in  the  changed  relations  of  sensible 
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to  each  other,  but  as  oocurring  among  the  units  of 
which  such  sensible  masses  consist.  If  we  cease  to  think  of 
Heat  as  that  particular  sensation  giyen  to  us  by  bodies  in 
certain  conditions,  and  consider  the  phenomena  otherwise 
pressDted  by  these  bodies,  we  find  that  motion,  either  in 
them  or  in  surrounding  bodies,  or  in  both,  is  all  that 
we  hsTe  eyidence  of.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  which  are 
obstacles  to  every  theory  of  Heat,  heated  bodies  expand ;  and 
expansion  can  be  interpreted  only  as  a  moyement  of  the  unite 
of  a  mass  in  relation  to  each  other.  That  so-called  radia- 
tion through  which  anything  of  higher  temperature  than 
things  around  it,  communicates  Heat  to  them,  is  clearly  a 
species  of  motion.  MoreoTer,  the  eyidence  afforded  by  the 
thermometer  that  Heat  thus  diffuses  itself,  is  simply  a  moYe- 
ment  caused  in  the  mercurial  column.  And  that  the  molecular 
motion  which  we  call  Heat,  may  be  transformed  into  visible 
motion,  familiar  proof  is  given  by  the  steam-engine;  in 
which  *'  the  piston  and  all  its  concomitant  masses  of  matter 
ire  moved  by  the  molecular  dilatation  of  the  vapour  of 
water."  Where  Heat  is  absorbed  without  apparent 

result,  modem  inquiries  show  that  decided  though  imob- 
trosive  changes  are  produced :  as  on  glass,  the  molecular 
state  of  which  is  so  far  changed  by  heat,  that  a  polarized  ray 
of  light  passing  through  it  becomes  visible,  which  it  does  not 
do  when  the  glass  is  cold ;  or  as  on  polished  metellio  surfaces, 
which  are  so  far  changed  in  structure  by  thermal  radiations 
(rom  objecto  very  close  to  them,  as  to  retein  permanent  im- 
pressions of  such  objecte.  The  transformation  of  Heat  into 
electricity,  occurs  when  dissimilar  metals  touching  each  other 
are  heated  at  the  point  of  contact :  electric  currente  being  so 
induced.  Solid,  incombustible  matter  introduced  into  heated 
gas,  as  lime  into  the  oxy^ydrogen  flame,  becomes  incande- 
scent ;  and  so  exhibite  the  conversion  of  Heat  into  light. 
The  production  of  magnetism  by  Heat,  if  it  cannot  be  proved 
to  take  place  directly,  may  be  proved  to  take  place  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  electriciiy.    And  through  the  same 
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medium  may  be  established  the  correlatioii  of  Heat  and 
ehemical  affinity— a  correlation  which  is  indeed  implied  by 
the  marked  influence  that  Heat  exercises  on  chemical  com* 
position  and  decomposition. 

The  transformations  of  Electricity  into  other  modes  of 
force,  are  still  more  clearly  demonstrable.  Produced  hj  the 
motion  of  heterogeneous  bodies  in  contact,  Electricity,  through 
attractions  and  repulsions,  will  immediately  reproduce  motion 
in  neighbouring  bodies.  Now  a  current  of  Electricity  gener- 
ates magnetism  in  a  bar  of  soft  iron ;  and  now  the  rotation 
of  a  permanent  magnet  generates  currents  of  Electricity. 
Here  we  have  a  battery  in  which  from  the  play  of  chemical 
affinities  an  electric  current  results  ;  and  there,  in  the 
adjacent  cell,  we  have  an  electric  current  effecting  chemical 
decomposition.  In  the  conducting  wire  we  witness  the 
transformation  of  Electricity  into  heat;  while  in  electric 
qMtrks  and  in  the  voltaic  arc  we  see  light  produced.  Atomic 
arrangement,  too,  is  changed  by  Electricity:  as  instance 
the  transfer  of  matter  from  pole  to  pole  of  a  battery ;  the 
fractures  caused  by  the  disruptive  discharge ;  the  formation 
of  crystals  under  the  influence  of  electric  currents.  And 
whether,  conversely.  Electricity  be  or  be  not  directly  gener- 
ated by  re^arrangemeut  of  the  atoms  of  matter,  it  is  at  any 
rate  indirectly  so  generated  through  the  intermediation  of 
magnetism. 

How  from  Magnetism  the  other  physical  forces  result, 
must  be  next  briefly  noted — ^briefly,  because  in  each  succes- 
sive case  the  illustrations  become  in  great  part  the  obverse 
forms  of  those  before  given.  That  Magnetism  produces 
motion  is  the  ordinary  evidence  we  have  of  its  existence.  In 
the  magneto-electric  machine  we  see  a  rotating  magnet 
evolving  electricity.  And  the  electricity  so  evolyed  may 
immediately  after  exhibit  itself  as  heat,  light,  or  chemical 
affinity.  Faraday's  discovery  of  the  effect  of  Magnetism  on 
polarized  light,  as  well  as  the  discovery  that  change  of  mag« 
oedo  state  is  accompanied  by  heat,  pokit  to  iurther  like  oon- 
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itmm.  Lastlj,  Tarioua  experiments  show  that  the  mag^ 
netusation  of  a  body  alters  its  Internal  stmcturo ;  and  that 
oonyeiselyy  the  alteration  of  its  internal  stmctore,  as  faj 
mechanical  strain,  alters  its  magnetic  condition. 

Improbable  as  it  seemed,  it  is  now  proved  that  from  Light 
also  may  proceed  the  like  yariety  of  agencies.  The  solar  rays 
change  the  atomic  arrangements  of  particular  crystals. 
Certain  mixed  gases,  which  do  not  otherwise  combine,  com- 
bine in  the  sunshine.  In  some  compounds  Light  pro« 
duces  decomposition.  Since  the  inquiries  of  photographers 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  subject,  it  has  been  shown  that 
"a  vast  number  of  substances,  both  elementary  and  com* 
pound,  are  notably  affected  by  this  agent,  even  those  ap- 
parently the  most  unalterable  in  character,  such  as  metals." 
And  when  a  daguerreotype  plate  is  connected  with  a  proper 
apparatus  ''  we  get  chemical  action  on  the  plate,  electricity 
circulating  through  the  wires,  magnetism  in  the  coil,  heat  in 
the  helix,  and  motion  in  the  needles." 

The  genesis  of  all  other  modes  of  force  from  Chemical 
Action,  scarcely  needs  pointing  out.  The  ordinary  accom« 
paniment  of  chemical  combination  is  heat;  and  when  the 
a£Snitie8  are  intense,  light  also  is,  under  fit  conditions,  pro- 
duced. Chemical  changes  involving  alteration  of  bulk,  cause 
motion,  both  in  the  combining  elements  and  in  adjacent 
masses  of  matter :  witness  the  propulsion  of  a  bullet  by  the 
explosion  of  gun-powder.  In  the  galvanic  battery  we  see 
electricity  resulting  from  chemical  composition  and  decom- 
position. While  through  the  medium  of  this  electricity. 
Chemical  Action  produces  magnetism. 

These  facts,  the  larger  part  of  which  are  culled  from  Mr« 
Giove*8  work  on  ''  The  Correlation  of  Physical  Forces,"  show 
OS  that  each  force  is  transformable,  directly  or  indirectly, 
info  the  others.  In  every  change  Force  undergoes  meta* 
morphosis ;  and  from  the  new  form  or  forms  it  assumes,  may 
subsequently  result  either  the  previous  one  or  any  of  the 
in  endless  variety  of  order  and  combination.    It  iff 
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further  becoming  xnanifest  that  the  physical  forces  stand  not 
simply  in  qualitative  correlations  with  each  other,  but  also  in 
qiumtitatiTe  correlations.  Besides  proving  that  one  mode  of 
force  may  be  transformed  into  another  mode,  experiments 
Ulufitrate  the  truth  that  from  a  definite  amount  of  one,  defi- 
nito  amounts  of  others  always  arise.  Ordinarily  it  is  in« 
deed  difficult  to  show  this ;  since  it  mostly  happens  that  the 
transformation  of  any  force  is  not  into  some  one  of  the  rpst 
but  into  several  of  them :  the  proportions  being  determined 
by  the  ever-varying  conditions.  But  in  certain  cases,  posi- 
tive results  have  been  reached.  Mr.  Joule  has  ascertained 
that  the  fall  of  772  lbs.  through  one  foot,  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  investigations  of  Dulong,  Petit  and  Neumann,  have 
proved  a  relation  in  amount  between  the  affinities  of  combin- 
ing bodies  and  the  heat  evolved  during  their  combination.  Be- 
tween chemical  action  and  voltaic  electricity,  a  quantitative 
connexion  has  also  been  established :  Faraday's  experiments 
implying  that  a  specific  measure  of  electricity  is  disengaged 
by  a  given  measure  of  chemical  action.  The  well-determined 
relations  between  the  quantities  of  heat  generated  and  water 
turned  into  steam,  or  still  better  the  known  expansion  pro- 
duced in  steam  by  each  additional  degree  of  heat,  may  be 
cited  in  further  evidence.  Whence  it  is  no  longer  doubted 
that  among  the  several  fbrms  which  force  assumes,  the 
quantitative  relations  are  fixed.  The  conclusion  tacitly 
agreed  on  by  physicists,  is,  not  only  that  the  physical  forces 
undergo  metamorphoses,  but  that  a  certain  amount  of  each  is 
the  constant  equivalent  of  certain  amounts  of  the  others. 

§  67.  Everywhere  throughout  the  Cosmos  this  truth  must 
^variably  hold.  Every  successive  change^  or  group  of 
changes^  going  on  in  it^  must  be  due  to  forces  affiliable  on 
the  like  or  unHke  forces  previously  existing ;  while  fix>m  the 
forces  exhibited  in  such  change  or  changes  must  be  derived 
others  more  or  less  transformed.    And  besides  recognising 
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ibis  necessaiy  linking  of  tlie  forces  at  any  timo  manifested, 
vrith  those  preceding  and  succeeding  them^  we  must 
recog^nize  the  amomits  of  these  forces  as  determinate-— as 
necessarily  producing  such  and  such  quantities  of  results^ 
and  as  necessarily  limited  to  those  quantities. 

That  unification  of  knowledge  which  is  the  business  of 
Philosophy,  is  but  little  furthered  by  the  establishment  of 
this  truth  under  its  general  form.    We  must  trace  it  ou^ 
under  its  leading  special  forms.     Changes,  and  the  accom-  h 
ponjing  transformations  of  forces,  are  eveiywhere  in  pro*  I 
gress,  from  the  movements  of  stars  to  the  currents  of  our 
thoughts;   and  to  comprehend,  in  any  adequate  way,  the| 
meaning  of  the  great  fact  that  forces,  unceasingly  metamor- 
phosed, are  nowhere  increased  or  decreased,  it  is  requisite 
for  us  to  contemplate  the  various  orders  of  changes  going  on  I 
around,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whence  arise  theW 
forces  they  imply  and  what  becomes  of  these  forces.    Of 
course  if  answerable  at  all,  these  questions  can  be  answered 
only  in  the  rudest  way.    We  cannot  hope  to  establish 
equivalence  among  the  successive  manifestations  of  force. 
The  most  we  can  hope  is  to  establish  a  qualitative  correla- 
tion that   is  indefinitely  quantitative — quantitative  to  the 
extent  of  involving  something  like  a  due  proportion  between 
causes  and  effects. 

Let  us,  with  the  view  of  trying  to  do  this,  consider  in 
succession  the  several  classes  of  phenomena  which  the  several 
concrete  sciences  deal  with. 

^  68.  The  antecedents  of  those  forces  which  our  Solar 
System  displays,  belong  to  a  past  of  which  we  can  never  have 
anything  but  inferential  knowledge ;  and  at  present  we  cannot 
be  said  to  have  even  this.  Numerous  and  strong  as  are  the 
reasons  for  believing  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  we  cannot  yet 
regard  it  as  more  than  an  hypothesis.  If,  however,  we 
assume  that  the  matter  composing  the  Solar  System  once 
existed  in  a  diffused  statOj  we  have,  in  the  gravitation  of  its 
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parts,  a  force  adequate  to  produce  the  motions  now  going 
on. 

Masses  of  precipitated  nebulous  matter,  moving  towards 
their  common  centre  of  gravity  throngh  the  resisting  medium 
from  which  they  were  precipitated,  will  inevitably  cause  a 
general  rotation,  increasing  in  rapidity  as  the  concentration 
progresses.  So  fiir  as  the  evidence  carries  us,  we  perceive 
some  quantitative  relation  between  the  motions  so  generated 
and  the  gravitative  forces  expended  in  generating  them. 
The  planets  formed  from  that  matter  which  has  trarelled  the 
shortest  distance  towards  the  common  centre  of  g^vity, 
have  the  smallest  velocities.  Doubtless  this  is  explicable  on 
the  teleological  hypothesis ;  since  it  is  a  condition  to  equi- 
librium. But  without  insisting  that  this  is  beside  the  ques- 
tion, it  will  suffice  to  point  out  that  the  like  cannot  be  said 
of  the  planetary  rotations.  No  such  final  cause  can  be 
assigned  for  the  rapid  axial  movement  of  Jupiter  and  Saturui 
or  the  slow  axial  movement  of  Mercury.  If,  however,  in 
pursuance  of  the  doctrine  of  transformation,  we  look  for  the 
antecedents  of  these  gyrations  which  all  planets  exhibit,  the 
nebular  hypothesis  furnishes  us  with  antecedents  which  bear 
manifest  quantitative  relations  to  the  motions  displayed. 
For  the  planets  that  turn  on  their  axes  with  extreme 
rapidity,  are  those  having  great  masses  and  large  orbits^ 
those,  that  is,  of  which  the  once  diffiised  elements  moved  to 
their  centres  of  gravity  through  immense  spaces,  and  so 
acquired  high  velocities.  While,  conversely,  the  planeta 
which  rotate  with  the  smallest  relocities,  are  those  formed 
out  of  the  smallest  nebulous  rings — a  relation  still  better 
shown  by  satellites. 

"  But  what,'^  it  may  be  asked, ''  has  in  such  case  become 
of  all  that  motion  which  brought  about  the  aggregation  oi 
this  diffused  matter  into  solid  bodies  7  **  The  answer  is  that 
it  has  been  radiated  in  the  form  of  heat  and  light ;  and  this 
answer  the  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  confirms.  Greologists 
oonclude  that  the  heat  of  the  Earth's  still  molten  nndeua  is 
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bdl  a  Tenmont  of  tbe  Iicat  wUch  once  made  molten  the 
endre  Eartli.  The  mountainous  surfaces  of  the  Moon  und 
of  Venus  (which  alone  are  near  enough  to  be  scrutinized)^ 
indicating,  as  they  do^  crusts  that  have^  like  our  own^  been 
corrugated  by  contraction^  imply  that  these  bodies  too  haro 
undergone  refrigeration.  Lastly^  we  have  in  the  Sun  a  still- 
continued  production  of  this  heat  and  light,  which  must 
result  from  the  arrest  of  difiused  matter  moving  towards  a 
common  centre  of  gravity.  Here  also,  as  before,  a 

quantitative  relation  is  traceable.  Among  the  bodies  which 
make  up  the  Solar  System,  those  containing  comparatively 
small  amounts  of  matter  whose  centripetal  motion  has  been 
destroyed,  have  already  lost  nearly  all  the  produced  heat :  a 
result  which  their  relatively  larger  surfaces  have  facilitated. 
But  the  Sun,  a  thousand  times  as  great  in  mass  as  the 
larg^t  planet,  and  having  therefore  to  give  off  an  enormously 
greater  quantity  of  heat  and  light  due  to  arrest  of  moving 
matter,  is  still  radiating  with  great  intensity. 

§  6&.  If  we  inquire  the  origin  of  those  forces  which  have 
wrought  the  surface  of  our  planet  into  its  present  shape,  we 
find  them  traceable  to  the  primordial  source  just  assigned. 
Assuming  the  solar  S3^tem  to  have  arisen  as  above  supposed, 
then  geologic  changes  are  either  direct  or  indirect  results 
of  the  unexpended  heat  caused  by  nebular. condensation. 
These  changes  are  commonly  divided  into  igneous  and 
aqueous — ^heads  under  which  we  may  most  conveniently 
consider  them. 

All  those  periodic  dtstorbances  which  we  call  earthquakes, 
all  thoee  elevations  and  subsidences  which  they  severally 
produce,  all  those  accumulated  effects  of  many  such  eleva- 
tions and  subsidences  exhibited  in  ocean-basins,  islands,  con- 
tinent^  table-lands,  mountain-chains,  and  all  those  forma- 
tions which  aro  distrnguished  as  volcanic,  geologists  now 
regard  as  modifications  of  the  Earth's  cnist  produocd  by  the 
still-molten  matter  occupying  its  interior.     However  unten* 
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able  may  be  the  details  of  AI.  Elie  do  Beaumont's  theory, 
there  is  good  reason  to  accept  the  general  proposition  that 
the  disruptions  and  variations  of  level  which  take  place  at 
intervals  on  the  terrestrial  surface,  are  due  to  the  progressive 
collapse  of  the  Earth's  solid  envelope  upon  its  cooling  and 
contracting  nucleus.  Even  supposing  that  volcanic  erup- 
tionsi  extrusions  of  igneous  rock,  and  upheaved  mountain- 
chains,  could  be  otherwise  satiBfactorily  accounted  for,  which 
they  cannot ;  it  would  be  impossible  otherwise  to  account  for 
those  wide-spread  elevations  and  depressions  whence  conti- 
nents and  oceans  result.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is, 
then,  that  the  forces  displayed  in  these  so-called  igneous 
changes,  are  derived  positively  or  negatively  from  the  unex- 
pended heat  of  the  Earth's  interior.  Such  phenomena  as  the 
fusion  or  agglutination  of  sedimentary  deposits,  the  warming 
of  springs,  the  sublimation  of  metals  into  the  fissures  where 
we  find  them  as  ores,  may  be  regarded  as  positive  results  of 
this  residuary  heat ;  while  fractures  of  strata  and  alterations 
of  level  are  its  negative  results,  since  they  ensue  on  its  escape. 
The  original  cause  of  all  these  effects  is  still,  however,  as  it 
has  been  from  the  first,  the  gravitating  movement  of  the 
Earth's  matter  towards  the  Earth's  centre ;  seeing  that  to 
this  is  due  both  the  internal  heat  itself  and  the  collapse 
which  takes  place  as  it  is  radiated  into  space. 

When  we  inquire  under  what  forms  previously  existed  the 
force  which  works  out  the  geological  changes  classed  as 
aqueous,  the  answer  is  less  obvious.  The  effects  of  rain,  of 
rivers,  of  winds,  of  waves,  of  marine  currents,  do  not  mani- 
festly proceed  from  one  general  source.  Analysis,  neverthe- 
less, proves  to  us  that  they  have  a  common  genesis.  If  we 
ask, — Whence  comes  the  power  of  the  river-current,  bearing 
sediment  down  to  the  sea  P  the  reply  is, — The  gravitation  of 
water  throughout  the  tract  which  this  river  drains.  If  we 
ask, — How  came  the  water  to  be  dispersed  over  this  tract  P  the 
reply  is, — It  fell  in  the  shape  of  rain.  If  we  ask, — ^How  came 
the  rain  to  be  in  that  position  whenoe  it  fell  P    the  reply  tSg 
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— Tbe  Tapour  from  wbicli  it  was  condensed  was  drifted  there 
by  the  winds.  If  we  ask, — How  came  this  yapour  to  be  afc 
that  eleyation  P  the  reply  is» — It  was  raised  by  evaporation. 
And  if  we  ask, — What  force  tbus  raised  it  P  the  reply  is, — 
The  san's  heat.  Just  that  amount  of  gravitative  force  which 
the  son's  heat  oyeruame  in  raising  the  atoms  of  water,  is 
p'ven  out  again  in  the  fall  of  those  atoms  to  the  same  levcL 
Deuce  the  denudations  effected  by  rain  and  rivers,  during 
the  descent  of  this  condensed  yapour  to  the  level  of  the  sea, 
are  indirectly  due  to  the  sun's  heat.  Similarly  with  the 
winds  that  transport  the  vapours  hither  and  thither.  Con* 
sequent  as  atmospheric  currents  are  on  differences  of  tempera- 
tare  (either  general,  as  between  the  equatorial  and  polar 
regions,  or  special  as  between  tracts  of  the  Earth's  surface  ol 
Qolike  physical  characters)  all  such  currents  are  due  to  that 
source  from  which  the  varying  quantities  of  heat  proceed. 
And  if  the  winds  thus  originate,  so  too  do  the  waves  raised 
by  them  on  the  sea's  surface.  Whence  it  follows  that  what- 
erer  changes  waves  produce — the  wearing  away  of  shores, 
the  breaking  down  of  rocks  into  shingle,  sand,  and  mud — 
are  also  traceable  to  the  solar  rays  as  their  primary  cause. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  ocean-currents.  Generated  as  the 
larger  ones  are  by  the  excess  of  heat  which  the  ocean  in 
tropical  climates  continually  acquires  from  the  Sun;  and 
generated  as  the  smaller  ones  are  by  minor  local  differences 
in  the  quantities  of  solar  heat  absorbed ;  it  follows  that  the 
distribution  of  sediment  and  other  geological  processes  which 
these  marine  currents  effect,  are  affiliable  upon  the  force 
which  the  sun  radiates.  The  only  aqueous  agency  otherwise 
originating  is  that  of  the  tides — an  agency  which,  equally  with 
the  others,  is  traceable  to  unexpended  astronomical  motion. 
But  making  allowance  for  the  changes  which  this  works,  we 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  slow  wearing  down  of  conti- 
nents  and  gradual  filling  up  of  seas,  by  rain,  rivers,  winds, 
waves,  and  ocean«  streams,  are  the  indirect  effects  of  solar 
best. 
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Thns  the  inference  forced  on  us  hj  the  doctrine  of  trrms* 
formation,  that  the  forces  which  have  moulded  and  re- 
Woulded  the  Earth's  crust  must  have  pre-existed  under  some 
lother  shape,  presents  no  difficulty  if  nebuLir  genesis  be 
granted;  since  this  pre-supposes  certmn  forces  that  are  both 
adequate  to  the  results,  and  cannot  be  expended  without  pro* 
ducing  the  results.  We  see  that  while  the  geological  changes 
classed  as  igneous,  arise  from  the  still-progres&ing  motion  of 
the  Earth's  substance  to  its  centre  of  gravity;  the  antagonistic 
changes  classed  as  aqueous,  arise  firom  the  still-progressisg 
motion  of  the  Sun's  substance  towards  its  centre  of  gravity— 
a  motion  which,  transformed  into  heat  and  radiated  to  us,  ifl 
here  re-transformed,  directly  into  motions  of  the  gaseous  and 
liquid  matters  on  the  Earth's  surface,  and  indirectly  into 
motions  of  the  solid  matters. 

§  70.  That  the  forces  exhibited  in  vital  actions,  vegetal 
and  animal,  are  similarly  derived,  is  so  obvious  a  deduction 
from  the  facts  of  organic  chemistry,  that  it  will  meet  with 
ready  acceptance  from  readers  acquainted  with  these  facts. 
Let  us  note  first  the  physiological  generalizations ;  and  then 
the  generalizations  which  they  necessitate. 

Plant-life  is  all  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  the 
heat  and  light  of  the  sun — directly  dependent  in  the  im- 
mense majority  of  plants,  and  indirectly  dependent  in  plants 
which,  as  the  fungi,  flourish  in  the  da^k :  since  these,  growing 
as  they  do  at  the  expense  of  decaying  organic  matter,  medi- 
ately draw  their  forces  from  the  same  original  source.  Each 
plant  owes  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  which  it  mainly  con- 
sists, to  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  contained  in  the  surround- 
ing air  and  earth.  The  carbonio  acid  and  water  must,  how- 
ever, be  decomposed  before  their  carbon  and  hydrogen  can 
be  assimilated.  To  overcome  the  powerful  afiinities  which 
nold  their  elements  together,  requires  the  expenditure  of 
force;  and  this  force  is  supplied  by  the  Sun.  In  what 
manner  the  decomposition  is  eflfected  we  do  not  know.    But 
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vc  know  that  Trhesa,  under  fit  conditions,  plants  are  exposed 
to  the  Sun's  rays,  they  give  off  oxygen  and  accumulato  carbon 
and  hydrogen.  In  darkness  this  process  ceases.  It  ceases 
too  when  the  quantities  of  light  and  heat  received  are  greatly 
reduced,  as  in  winter.  Conversely,  it  is  active  when  the  light 
ind  heat  are  great,  as  in  summer.  And  the  like  relation  is 
eaen  in  the  fact  that  while  plant-life  is  luxuriant  in  the 
tropics,  it  diminiBhes  in  temperat.e  regions,  and  disappears  as 
we  approach  the  poles.  Thus  the  irresistible  inference  is, 
that  the  forces  by  which  plants  abstract  the  materials  of  their 
tissaes  from  surrounding  inorganic  compounds — the  forces  by 
which  they  grow  and  carry  on  their  functions,  are  forces  that 
previously  existed  as  solar  radiations. 

That  animal  life  is  immediately  or  mediately  dependent  on 
vegetal  life  is  a  familiar  truth ;  and  that,  in  the  main,  the 
processes  of  animal  life  are  opposite  to  those  of  vegetal  life  isa 
truth  long  current  among  men  of  science.  Chemically  con- 
sidered, vegetal  life  is  chiefly  a  process  of  de-oxidation,  and 
animal  Ufe  chiefly  a  process  of  oxidation :  chiefly,  we  must 
ny,  because  in  so  far  as  plants  are  expenders  of  force  for  the 
purposes  of  organization,  they  are  oxidizers  (as  is  shown  by 
the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  during  the  night) ;  and  ani- 
mals, in  some  of  their  minor  processes,  are  probably  de-oxi- 
dizers.  But  with  this  qualification,  the  general  truth  is 
that  while  the  plant,  decomposing  carbonic  acid  and  water 
and  liberating  oxygen,  builds  up  the  detained  carbon  and 
hydrogen  (along  with  a  little  nitrogen  and  small  quanti- 
ties of  other  elements  elsewhere  obtained)  into  branches, 
leaves,  and  seeds;  the  animal,  consuming  these  branches, 
leaves,  and  seeds,  and  absorbing  oxygen,  recompases  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  together  with  certain  nitrogenous 
compounds  in  minor  amounts.  And  while  the  decom- 
position effected  by  the  plant,  is  at  the  expense  of  cer- 
tain forces  emanating  from  the  sun,  which  are  employed 
in  overcoming  the  affinities  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  for  the 
Qiygen  united  with  them ;  the  re-oomposition  effected  by  tlio 
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Atiimaly  18  at  the  profit  of  these  forces,  which  are  liberated 
during  the  combination  of  such  elements.  Thus  the  move- 
ments, internal  and  external,  of  the  animal,  are  re-appear- 
ances  in  new  forms  of  a  power  absorbed  by  the  plant  under 
the  shape  of  light  and  heat.  Just  as,  in  the  manner 
above  explained,  the  solar  forces  expended  in  raising  vapour 
from  the  sea's  surface,  are  given  out  again  in  the  fall  of  rain 
and  rivers  to  the  same  level,  and  in  the  accompanying  trans- 
fer of  solid  matters ;  so,  the  solar  forces  that  in  the  plant 
raised  certain  chemical  elements  to  a  condition  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  are  given  out  again  in  the  actions  of  the  animal 
during  the  fall  of  these  elements  to  a  condition  of  stable 
equilibrium. 

Besides  thus  tracing  a  qualitative  correlation  between  these 
two  great  orders  of  organic  activity,  as  well  as  between  both 
of  them  and  inorganic  agencies,  we  may  rudely  trace  a 
quantitative  correlation.  Where  vegetal  Ufeis  abundant,  we 
usually  find  abundant  animal  life ;  and  as  we  advance  from 
torrid  to  temperate  and  frigid  climates,  the  two  decrease  to- 
gether. Speaking  generally,  the  animals  of  each  class  reach 
a  larger  size  in  regions  where  vegetation  is  abundant,  than 
in  those  where  it  is  sparse.  And  further,  there  is  a  tolerably 
apparent  connexion  between  the  quantity  of  energy  which 
each  species  of  animal  expends,  and  the  quantity  of  force 
which  the  nutriment  it  absorbs  gives  out  during  oxidation. 

Certain  phenomena  of  development  in  both  plants  and 
animals,  illustrate  still  more  directly  the  ultimate  truth 
enunciated.  Pursuing  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Orove, 
in  Qie  first  edition  of  his  work  on  the  **  Correlation  of  the 
Physical  Forces,"  that  a  connexion  probably  exists  between 
the  forces  classed  as  vital  and  those  classed  as  physical, 
Dr.  Carpenter  has  pointed  out  that  such  a  connexion  is 
clearly  exhibited  during  incubation.  The  transformation  of 
the  unorganized  contents  of  an  egg  into  the  organized  chick, 
is  altogeth3r  a  question  of  heat :  withhold  heat  and  the  process 
does  not  commence ;  supply  heat  and  it  goes  on  while  the 
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temperature  is  maintained,  but  ceases  when  the  egg  is  allowed 
to  cooL  The  developmental  clianges  can  be  completed  only 
oy  keeping  the  temperature  with  tolerable  constancy  at  a 
definite  height  for  a  definite  time ;  that  is— only  by  supply- 
ing a  definite  quantity  of  heat.  In  the  metamorphoses  of 
insects  we  may  discern  parallel  facts.  Experiments  show 
not  only  that  the  hatching  of  their  eggs  is  determined  by 
temperature,  but  also  that  the  evolution  of  the  pupa  into  the 
imago  is  similarly  determined ;  and  may  be  immensely  ac- 
celerated or  retarded  according  as  heat  is  artificially  supplied 
or  withheld.  It  will  suffice  just  to  add  that  the  germination  of 
plants  presents  like  relations  of  cause  and  effect — relations  so 
similar  that  detail  is  superfluous. 

Thus  then  the  various  changes  exhibited  to  us  by  tho 
organic  creation,  whether  considered  as  a  whole,  or  in  its  two 
great  divisions,  or  in  its  individual  members,  conform,  so  far 
as  we  can  ascertain,  to  the  general  principle.  Where,  as  in 
the  transformation  of  an  egg  into  a  chick,  we  can  investigate 
the  phenomena  apart  from  all  complications,  we  find  that  the 
force  manifested  in  the  process  of  organisation,  involves 
expenditure  of  a  pre-existing  force.  Where  it  is  not,  as 
in  the  egg  or  the  chrysalis,  merely  the  change  of  a  fixed 
quantity  of  matter  into  a  new  shape,  but  where,  as  in  the 
growing  plant  or  animal,  we  have  an  incorporation  of  matter 
existing  outside,  there  is  still  a  pre-existing  external  force 
at  the  cost  of  which  this  incorporation  is  effected.  And 
where,  as  in  the  higher  division  of  organisms,  there  re- 
main over  and  above  the  forces  expended  in  organization, 
certain  surplus  forces  expended  in  movement,  these  too  are 
indirectly  derived  from  this  same  pre-existing  external  force. 

I  71.  Even  after  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing 
part  of  this  work,  many  will  be  alarmed  by  the  assertion, 
that  the  forces  which  we  distinguish  as  mental,  come  within 
the  same  generalization.  Tet  there  is  no  alternative  but  to 
make  this  assertion :  the  faots  which  justifyy  or  rather  whioh 
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tieceasitaie  it,  being  abundant  and  conspicuonB.  They  fall 
into  the  following  groups. 

All  impressions  from  moment  to  moment  made  on  our 
organs  of  sense,  stand  in  direct  correlation  with  physical 
forces  existing  externally.  The  modes  of  consciousness  called 
pressure,  motion,  sound,  light,  heat,  are  effects  produced  in 
us  by  agencies  which,  as  otherwise  expended,  crush  or  fracture 
pieces  of  matter,  generate  yibrations  in  surrounding  objects, 
cause  chemical  combinations,  and  reduce  substances  from  a 
solid  to  a  liquid  form.  Hence  if  we  regard  the  changes  of 
relatiye  position,  of  aggregation,  or  of  chemical  state,  thus 
arising,  as  being  transformed  manifestations  of  the  agencies 
from  which  they  arise  ;  so  must  we  regard  the  sensations 
which  such  agencies  produce  in  us,  as  new  forms  of  the  forces 
producing  them.  Any  hesitation  to  admit  that,  be- 

tween the  physical  forces  and  the  sensations  there  exists  a 
correlation  like  that  between  the  physical  forces  themselves, 
must  disappear  on  remembering  how  the  one  correlation,  like 
the  other,  is  not  qualitative  only  but  quantitative.  Masses 
of  matter  which,  by  scales  or  dynamometer,  are  shown  to 
differ  greatly  in  weight,  differ  as  greatly  in  the  feelings  of 
pressure  they  produce  on  our  bodies.  In  arresting  moving 
objects,  the  strains  we  are  conscious  of  are  proportionate  to 
the  momenta  of  such  objects  as  otherwise  measured.  Under 
like  conditions  the  impressions  of  sounds  given  to  us  by 
vibrating  strings,  bells,  or  columns  of  air,  are  found  to  vary 
in  strength  with  the  amount  of  force  applied.  Fluids  or 
pollds  proved  to  be  markedly  contrasted  in  temperature  by 
iho  different  degrees  of  expansion  they  produce  in  the 
mercurial  column,  produce  in  us  correspondingly  different 
degrees  of  the  sensation  of  heat.  And  similarly  unlike  in- 
tensities  in  our  impressions  of  light,  answer  to  unliko  effocts 
as  measured  by  photometers. 

Besides  the  correlation  and  equivalence  between  external 
physical  forces,  and  the  mental  forces  generated  by  them  in 
us  under  the  form  of  sensations,  there  is  a  correlation  and 
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tqoivaleDce  between  sensations  and  those  physical  forces 
which,  in  the  shape  of  bodily  actions,  result  from  them.  The 
feelings  we  distinguish  as  light,  heat,  sound,  odour,  taste, 
pressure,  &c.,  do  not  die  away  without  immediate  results; 
but  are  invariably  followed  by  other  manifestations  of  force. 
In  addition  to  the  excitements  of  secreting  organs,  that  are 
In  some  cases  traceable,  there  arises  a  contraction  of  the  in* 
f  dnntary  muscles,  or  of  the  yoluntary  muscles,  or  of  both. 
Seosations  increase  the  action  of  the  heart — slightly  when 
they  are  slight ;  markedly  when  they  are  marked ;  and  recent 
physiological  inquiries  imply  not  only  that  contraction  of  the 
heart  is  excited  by  every  sensation,  but  alao  that  the  muscular 
fibres  throughout  the  whole  vascular  system,  are  at  the  same 
time  more  or  less  contracted.  The  respiratory  muscles,  too, 
ire  stimulated  into  greater  activity  by  sensations.  The  rate 
of  breathing  is  visibly  and  audibly  augmented  both  by  plea- 
surable and  painful  impressions  on  the  nerves,  when  these 
reach  any  intensity.  It  has  even  of  late  been  shown  that 
inspiration  becomes  more  frequent  on  transition  from  dark- 
ness into  sunshine, — a  result  probably  due  to  the  increased 
amount  of  direct  and  indirect  nervous  stimulation  involved. 
When  the  quantity  of  sensation  is  great,  it  generates  con- 
tractions of  the  voluntary  muscles,  es  well  as  of  the  involun- 
tary ones  Unusual  excitement  of  the  nerves  of  touch,  as  by 
tickling,  is  followed  by  almost  incontrollable  movements  of 
the  limbs.  Violent  pains  cause  violent  struggles.  The 
•tart  that  succeeds  a  loud  sound,  the  wry  face  produced  by 
the  taste  of  anything  extremely  disagreeable,  the  jerk  with 
which  the  hand  or  foot  is  snatched  out  of  water  that  is  very 
hot,  are  instances  of  the  transformation  of  feeling  into 
motion ;  and  in  these  cases,  as  in  all  others,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  quantity  of  bodily  action  is  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  sensation.  Even  where  from  pride  there  is  a 
suppression  of  the  screams  and  groans  expressive  of  great 
pain  (also  indirect  results  of  muscular  contraction),  we  may 
still  see  in  the  clenching  of  the  hands,  the  knitting  of  the 
11 
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brows,  and  the  setting  of  the  teeth,  that  the  bodily  actians 
developed  are  as  great,  thoagh  less  obtrosiye  in  their  re- 
sults. If  we  take  emotions  instead  of  sensations,  we 
find  the  correlation  and  equivalence  equally  manifest.  Not 
only  are  the  modes  of  consciousness  directly  produced  in  ua 
by  physical  forces,  re-transformable  into  physical  forces  under 
the  form  of  muscular  motions  and  the  changes  they  initiate ; 
but  the  like  is  true  of  those  modes  of  consciousness  which  are 
not  directly  produced  in  us  by  the  physical  forces.  Emotions 
of  moderate  intensity,  like  sensations  of  moderate  intensity, 
generate  little  beyond  excitement  of  the  heart  and  vascular 
system,  joined  sometimes  with  increased  action  of  glandular 
organs.  But  as  the  emotions  rise  in  strength,  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  body,  and  limbs,  begin  to  move.  Of  examples  may 
be  mentioned  the  frowns,  dilated  nostrils,  and  stampings  of 
anger ;  the  contracted  brows,  and  wrung  hands,  of  grief;  the 
smiles  and  leaps  of  joy ;  and  the  frantic  struggles  of  terror  or 
despair.  Passing  over  certain  apparent,  but  only  apparent, 
exceptions,  we  see  that  whatever  be  the  kind  of  emotion, 
there  is  a  manifest  relation  between  its  amount,  and  the 
amount  of  muscular  action  induced:  alike  from  the  erect 
carriage  and  elastic  step  of  exhilaration,  up  to  the  dancings 
of  immense  delight,  and  from  the  fidgettiness  of  impatience 
up  to  the  almost  convulsive  movements  accompanying  great 
mental  agony.  To  these  several  orders  of  evidence 
must  be  joined  the  further  one,  that  between  our  feelings  and 
those  voluntary  motions  into  which  they  are  transformed, 
there  comes  the  sensation  of  muscular  tension,  standing  in 
manifest  correlation  with  both  —  a  correlation  that  is  dis- 
tincdy  quantitative:  the  sense  of  strain  varying,  other 
things  equal,  directly  as  the  quantity  of  momentum 
generated. 

**  But  how,'  it  may  be  askel,  **  can  we  interpret  by  the 
law  of  correlation  the  genesis  of  those  thoughts  and  feelings 
which,  instead  of  following  external  ctimuli,  arise  spontaneous* 
ly  P    Between  the  indignation  caused  by  an  insult,  and  thf 
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loud  sounds  or  Yiolent  acts  that  follow^  the  alleged  connexion 
may  hold ;  but  whence  come  the  crowd  of  ideas  and  the  mass 
of  feelings  that  expend  themselves  in  those  demonstrations  ? 
They  are  clearly  not  equivalents  of  the  sensations  produced 
b}  the  words  on  the  ears;  for  the  same  words  otherwise 
irrangedf  would  not  have  caused  them.  The  thing  said 
bears  to  the  mental  action  it  excites,  much  the  same  relation 
that  the  pulling  of  a  trigger  bears  to  the  subsequent  explo* 
noa— does  not  produce  the  power,  but  merely  liberates  it. 
Whence  then  arises  this  immense  amount  of  nervous  energy 
which  a  whisper  or  a  glance  may  call  forth?''  The 

reply  is,  that  the  immediate  correlates  of  these  and  other  such 
modes  of  consciousness,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  agencies 
actiog  on  us  externally,  but  in  certain  internal  agencies* 
The  forces  called  vital,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  correlates 
of  the  forces  called  physical,  are  the  immediate  sources  of 
these  thoughts  and  feelings ;  and  are  expended  in  producing 
them.  The  proofs  of  this  are  varioiis.  Here  are  some  of 
them.  It  is  a  conspicuous  fact  that  mental  action  is 

contingent  on  the  presence  of  a  certain  nervous  apparatus ; 
and  that,  greatly  obscured  as  it  is  by  numerous  and  involved 
conditions,  a  general  relation  may  be  traced  between  the  size 
of  this  apparatus  and  the  quantity  of  mental  action  as  measur- 
ed by  its  results.  Further,  this  apparatus  has  a  particular 
chemical  constitution  on  which  its  activity  depends;  and 
there  is  one  element  in  it  between  the  amount  of  which  and 
the  amount  of  function  performed,  there  is  an  ascertained 
connexion :  the  proportion  of  phosphorus  present  in  the  brain 
being  the  smallest  in  infancy,  old  age  and  idiotcy,  and  the 
greatest  during  the  prime  of  life.  Note  next,  that 

the  evolution  of  thought  and  emotion  varies,  other  things 
equal,  with  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain.  On  the  one 
band,  a  cessation  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  from  arrest  of 
the  heart's  action,  immediately  entails  unconsciousness.  On 
the  other  hand,  excess  of  cerebral  circulation  (unless  it  is 
tach  as  to  cause  undue  pressure)  results  in  an  excitement 
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rising  finally  to  delirium.  Not  the  quantity  onlv, 

but  also  the  condition  of  the  blood  passing  through  the 
nervous  system,  influences  the  mental  manifestations.  The 
arterial  currents  must  be  duly  aerated,  to  produce  the  normal 
amount  of  cerebration.  At  the  one  extreme,  we  find  that  if 
the  blood  is  not  allowed  to  exchange  its  carbonic  acid  for 
oxygen,  there  results  asphyxia,  with  its  accompanying  stop, 
page  of  ideas  and  feelings.  While  at  the  other  extreme,  we 
find  that  by  the  inspiration  of  nitrous  oxfde,  there  is  pro- 
duced an  excessive,  and  indeed  irrepressible,  nervous  ac- 
tivity. Besides  the  connexion  between  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  forces  and  the  presence  of  sufficient 
oxygen  in  the  cerebral  arteries,  there  is  a  kindred  connexion 
between  the  development  of  the  mental  forces  and  the  pre- 
sence in  the  cerebral  arteries  of  certain  other  elements. 
There  must  be  supplied  special  materials  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  nervous  centres,  as  well  as  for  their  oxidation.  And  how 
what  we  may  call  the  quantity  of  consciousness,  is,  other  things 
equal,  determined  by  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  is  unmis- 
takeably  seen  in  the  exaltation  that  follows  when  certain 
chemical  compounds,  as  alcohol  and  the  vegeto-alkaliea,  are 
added  to  it.  The  gentle  exhilaration  which  tea  and  cofiee 
create,  is  familiar  to  all ;  and  though  the  gorgeous  imagina- 
tions and  intense  feelings  of  happiness  produced  by  opium 
and  hashish,  have  been  experienced  by  few,  (in  this  country 
at  least,)  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  experienced  them 
is  sufficiently  conclusive.  Yet  another  proof  that  the 
genesis  of  the  mental  energies  is  immediately  dependent  on 
chemical  change,  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  the  effete  pro* 
ducts  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  vary  in  cha« 
racter  with  the  amount  of  cerebral  action.  Excessive  activitj 
of  mind  is  habitually  accompanied  by  the  excretion  of  an  un- 
usual quantity  of  the  alkaline  phosphates.  Conditions  of 
abnormal  nervous  excitement  bring  on  analogous  effects. 
And  the  *'  peculiar  odour  of  the  insane,''  implying  as  it  does 
morbid  products  in  the  perspiration,  shows  a  connexion  b» 
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hreon  insanity  and  a  special  composition  of  the  cinmlating 
fluids— A  composition  which,  whether  regarded  as  cause  or 
consequence,  equally  implies  correlation  of  the  mental  and 
the  physical  forces.  Lastly  we  haye  to  note  that  this 

correlation  too,  is,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  quantitativa 
Provided  the  conditions  to  nervous  action  are  not  infringed 
on,  and  the  concomitants  are  the  same,  there  is  a  tolerably 
constant  ratio  between  the  amounts  of  the  antecedents  and 
conaequents.  Within  the  implied  limits,  nervous  stimulants 
and  anaesthetics  produce  effects  on  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
i^g^  proportionate  to  the  quantities  administered.  And 
conversely,  where  the  thoughts  and  feelings  form  the  ipitial 
term  of  the  relation,  the  degree  of  reaction  on  the  bodily 
energies  is  great,  in  proportion  as  they  are  great :  reaching 
in  extreme  cases  a  total  prostration  of  ph3*8ique. 

Yarious  classes  of  facts  thus  unite  to  prove  that  the  law  of 
metamorphosis,  which  holds  among  the  physical  forces, 
holds  equally  between  them  and  the  mental  forces. 
Those  modes  of  the  Unknowable  which  we  call  mo- 
tion, heat,  light,  chemical  afi^ity,  &c.,  are  alike  trans- 
formable into  each  other,  and  into  those  modes  of  the 
Cnknowable  which  we  distinguish  as  sensation,  emotion, 
thought;  these,  in  their  turns,  being  directly  or  indirectly 
re-transformable  into  the  original  shapes.  That  no  idea  or 
feeling  arises,  save  as  a  result  of  some  physical  force  expended 
in  producing  it,  is  fast  becoming  a  common  place  of  science ; 
and  whoever  duly  weighs  the  evidence  will  see,  that  nothing 
bat  an  overwhelming  bias  in  favour  of  a  pre-conceived 
theory,  can  explain  its  non-acceptance.  How  this 

metamorphosis  takes  place — ^how  a  force  existing  as  motion, 
heat,  or  light,  can  become  a  mode  of  consciousness — how  it  is 
possible  for  aerial  vibrations  to  generate  the  sensation  we  call 
toond,  or  for  the  forces  liberated  by  chemical  changes  in  the 
brain  to  give  rise  to  emotion — ^these  are  mysteries  which  it  is 
tmpossiUe  to  &thom.  But  they  are  not  profounder  mysteries 
than  the  transformations  of  the  physical  forces  into  each  other. 
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Thfiy  are  not  more  completely  beyond  our  comprehension 
than  the  natures  of  Mind  and  Matter.  They  have  simply  the 
same  insolubility  as  all  other  ultimate  questions.  Wo  can 
learn  nothing  more  than  that  here  is  one  of  the  ixniformitioi 
in  the  order  of  phenomena. 

§  72.  If  the  general  law  of  transformation  and  equivalence 
holds  of  the  forces  we  class  as  vital  and  mental,  it  must  hold 
alsc  of  those  which  we  class  as  social.     Whatever  takes  place 
in  a  society  is  due  to  organic  or  inorganic  agencies,  or  to 
'a  combination  of  the  two— results  either  from  the  undirected 
physical  forces  aroimd,  from  these  physical  forces  as  directed 
,[by  men,  or  from  the  forces  of  the  men  themselves.     No 
:  change  can  occur  in  its  organization,  its  modes  of  activity,  or 
'  the  effects  it  produces  on  the  face  of  the  Earth,  but  what 
proceeds,  mediately  or  inmiediately,  from  these.     Let  us  con- 
sider first  the  correlation  between  the  phenomena   which 
societies  display,  and  the  vital  phenomena. 

Social  power  and  life  varies,  other  things  equal,  with  the 
population.  ITiough  different  races,  differing  widely  in  their 
fitness  for  combination,  show  us  that  the  forces  manifested  in 
a  society  are  not  necessarily  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
people ;  yet  we  see  that  imder  given  conditions,  the  forces 
manifested  are  confined  within  the  limits  which  the  number 
of  people  imposes.  A  small  society,  no  matter  how  superior 
the  character  of  its  members,  cannot  exhibit  the  same 
quantity  of  social  action  as  a  large  one.  The  production  and 
distribution  of  commodities  must  bo  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale.  A  multitudinous  press,  a  prolific  literatture,  or  a 
massive  political  agitation,  is  not  possible.  And  there  can 
be  but  a  small  total  of  results  in  the  shape  of  art-producti 
and  scientific  discoveries.  The    correlation  of    the 

social  with  the  physical  forces  through  the  intermediation  of 
the  vital  ones,  is,  however,  most  clearly  shown  in  the  differen: 
amounts  of  activity  displayed  by  the  same  society  according 
as  its  members  are  supplied  with  different  amounts  of  fovtst 
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frum  the  external  world.  In  tlie  efiects  of  good  and  bad 
hanrestSy  we  yearly  see  this  relation  illustrated.  A  greatly 
deficient  yield  of  wheat  is  soon  followed  by  a  diminution  of 
business.  Factories  are  worked  half-time,  or  close  entirely ; 
railway  traffic  falls  ;  retailers  fijid  their  sales  much  lessened ; 
kouac-building  is  almost  suspended  ;  and  if  the  scarcity 
rises  to  famine,  a  thinning  of  the  population  still  more 
diminishes  the  industrial  vivacity.  Conversely,  an  unusually 
abundant  harvest,  occurring  under  conditions  not  otherwise 
onCEtvourable,  both  excites  the  old  producing  and  distributing 
agencies  and  sets  up  new  ones.  The  surplus  social  energy 
finds  vent  in  speculative  enterprises.  Capital  seeking  in- 
Testment  carries  out  inventions  that  have  been  lying  unutil- 
ized. Labour  is  expended  in  opening  new  channels  of  com- 
munication. There  is  increased  encouragement  to  those  who 
furnish  the  luxuries  of  life  and  minister  to  the  aesthetic 
faculties.  There  are  more  marriages,  and  a  greater  rate  of 
increase  in  popuktion.  Thus  the  social  organism  grows 
larger,  more  complex,  and  more  active.  When,  as 

happens  with  most  civilized  nations,  the  whole  of  the  ma- 
teriids  for  subsistence  are  not  drawn  from  the  area  inhabited, 
but  are  partly  imported,  the  people  are  still  supported  by 
certain  harvests  elsewhere  grown  at  the  expense  of  certain 
physical  forces.  Our  own  cotton-spinners  and  weavers  supply 
the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  a  section  in  one  nation  liv- 
ing, in  great  part,  on  imported  oonunodities,  purchased  by  the 
labour  they  expend  on  other  imported  commodities.  But 
though  the  social  activities  of  Lancashire  are  due  chiefly  to 
materials  not  drawn  from  our  own  soil,  they  are  none  the  less 
evolved  from  physical  forces  elsewhere  stored  up  in  fit  forms 
and  then  brought  here. 

If  we  ask  whence  come  these  physical  forces  from  which, 
through  the  intermediation  of  the  vital  forces,  the  social 
forces  arise^  the  reply  is  of  course  as  heretofore — the  solar 
Tadiations.  Based  as  the  life  of  a  society  is  on  animal  and 
veKetsl  products ;  and  dependent  as  these  animal  and  vegetal 
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products  are  od  the  light  and  heat  of  the  son ;  it  follows  tha;! 
the  changes  going  on  in  societies  are  effects  of  forces  having 
a  common  origin  with  those  which  produce  all  the  other 
orders  of  changes  that  have  been  analyzed.     Not  only  is  the 
force  expended  by  the  horse  harnessed  to  the  plough,  and  by 
tl)e  labourer  guiding  it,  derived  from  the  same  reservoir 
09  is  the  force  of  the  falling  cataract  and  the  roaring  hurri- 
cane ;  but  to  this  same  reservoir  are  eventually  traceable  those 
subtler  and  more  complex  manifestations  of  force  which 
himianity,  as  socially  embodied,  evolves.    The  assertion  ia  a 
startling  one,  and  by  many  will  be  thought  ludicrous ;  but  it 
is  an  unavoidable  deduction  which  cannot  here  be  passed  over. 
Of  the  physical  forces  that  are  directly  transformed  into 
social  ones,  the  like  is  to  be  said.     Currents  of  air  and  water, 
which  before  the  use  of  steam  were  the  only  agencies  brought 
in  aid  of  muscular  effort  for  the  performance  of  industrial 
processes,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  generated  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.     And  the  inanimate  power  that  now,  to  so  vast  an 
extent,  supplements  human  labour,  is  similarly  derived.   The 
late  George  Stephenson  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  force  impelling  his  locomotive,  originally  eman- 
ated from  the  sim.     Step  by  step  we  go  back — from  the  mo- 
tion of  the  piston  to  the  evaporation  of  the  water ;  thenoe  to 
the  heat  evolved  during  the  oxidation  of  coal ;  thence  to  the 
assimilation  of  carbon  by  the  plants  of  whose  imbedded  re- 
mains coal  consists ;  thence  to  the  carbonic  acid  from  which 
their  carbon  was  obtained ;  and  thence  to  the  rays  of  light 
that  de-oxidized  this  carbonic  acid.    Solar  forces  millions  of 
j'ears  ago  expended  on  the  Earth's  vegetation,   and  sinoe 
locked  up  beneath  its  surface,  now  smelt  the  metals  required 
for  our  machines,  turn  the  lathes  by  which  the  machines  are 
sliaped,  work  them  when  put  together,  and  distribute  the 
fabrics  they  produce.     And  in  so  hx  as  economy  of  labour 
makes  possible  the  support  of  a  larger  population ;  gives  a 
surplus  of  human  power  that  would  else  be  absorbed  in 
tnnTin^l  occupations ;  and  it   feicilitates  tho  development  of 
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higber  kinds  of  actnrity ;  it  is  clear  that  these  social  forces 
which  aie  directly  correlated  with  physical  forces  anciently 
derived  from  the  sun,  are  only  leas  important  than  those 
whose  coneUtes  are  the  yital  forces  recently  derived  from  it 

S  73.  Regarded  as  to  induction,  the  doctrine  set  forth  in 
(his  chapter  will  most  likely  be  met  by  a  demurrer.  Many 
who  admit  that  among  physical  phenomena  at  leasts  trans- 
fermatbn  of  forces  is  now  established^  will  probably  say  that 
iiKpiiry  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough  to  enable  us  to  predicate 
equiyiJence.  And  in  respect  of  the  forces  classed  as  vital, 
mental,  and  social,  the  evidence  assigned,  however  little  to  be 
explained  away,  they  will  consider  by  no  means  conclusive 
even  of  transformation,  much  less  of  equivalence. 

To  those  who  think  thus,  it  must  now  however  be  pointed 
oat,  that  the  universal  truth  above  illustrated  under  its  various 
aspects,  is  a  necessary  corollary  from  the  persistence  of  force. 
Setting  out  with  the  proposition  that  force  can  neither  come 
into  existence,  nor  cease  to  exist,  the  several  foregoing 
general  conclusions  inevitably  follow.  Each  manifestation  of 
force  can  be  interpreted  only  as  the  effect  of  some  antecedent 
broe:  no  matter  whether  it  be  an  inorganic  action,  an 
movement,  a  thought,  or  a  feeling.  Either  this  must 
OQDoeded,  or  else  it  must  be  asserted  that  our  successive 
tes  of  consciousness  are  self-created*  Either  mental 
ergies,  as  well  as  bodily  ones,  are  quantitatively  correlated 
certain  energies  expended  in  their  production,  and  to 
Icertain  other  energies  which  they  initiato ;  or  else  nothing 
nuut  become  something  and  something  must  become  nothing 
jTbe  alternatives  are,  to  d^iy  the  persistence  of  force,  or  to 
kdmit  that  every  physical  and  psychial  change  is  generated 
PJ  certain  antecedent  forces,  and  that  from  given  amounts  of 
poch  fcMTces  neither  more  nor  less  of  such  physical  and  psychial 

etges  can  result.  And  since  the  persiBtenoe  of  force,  being  a 
m  of  consciousness,  cannot  be  denied,its  unavoidablecoroU 
must  beaooepted.  This  corollarv  cannotindeed  be 
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made  more  oertMn  by  accamalating  iUiutrationB.  The  tmlh  la 
I  Birired  at  deductively,  cannot  beindnctively  confirmed.  For 
erery  ono  of  such  facts  as  those  above  detailed,  is  established 
lonly  through  the  indirect  assumption  of  that  pendstence  of 
(force,  from  which  it  really  follows  as  a  direct  consequence. 
The  moat  exact  proof  of  correlation  and  equivalence  which  it 
u  possible  to  reach  by  experimental  inquiiy,  is  that  based  on 
measurement  of  the  forces  expended  and  the  forces  produced. 
But,  as  was  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  any  such  process  of 
measurement  implies  the  use  of  some  unit  of  force  wbich  ii 
assumed  to  remun  constant  ,■  and  for  this  assumption  there 
can  be  no  warrant  but  that  it  is  a  corollary  from  the  persist- 
ence of  force.  How  then  can  any  reasoning  based  on  this 
corollary,  prove  the  equally  direct  corollary  that  when  a  given 
quantity  of  force  ceases  to  exist  under  one  form,  an  equal 
quantity  must  come  into  existence  under  some  other  form  or 
fonns  f  Clearly  the  d  priori  truth  expressed  in  this  last 
corollary,  cannot  be  more  firmly  established  by  any  d  jm<- 
teriori  proofs  which  the  first  corollary  helps  ns  to. 

k"  What  then,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  is  the  use  of  theae  inveati* 
itiona  by  which  transformation  and  equivalence  of  forces  is 
ugbt  to  be  established  as  an  inductive  truth  P  Surely  it 
will  not  be  alleged  that  they  are  oaeless.  Yet  if  the  corre- 
lation cannot  be  made  more  certain  by  them  than  it  ia  already, 
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TBE  DIBECnOH  OF  HOTIOK. 

{  74.  Thx  Absolate  Caase  of  changes,  no  matter  what  may 

be  their  special  natures,  is  not  less  incomprehensible  in  respect 

of  the  nmty  or  duality  of  its  action,  than  in  all  other  respects. 

^Ve  cannot  decide  between  the  altematiTe  suppoaitionfl,  that 

phenomena  are  due  to  the  vanously- conditioned  vorkinga  of  a 

single  force,  and  that  they  are  due  to  the  conflict  of  two  forces. 

Whether,  as  some  contend,  everything  is  explicable  on  the 

hypothesis  of  universal  preasore,  whence  what  we  call  tensioa 

nsalts  difierentially  from  inequalities  of  pressure  in  opposite 

directions ;  or  whether,  aa  might  be  with  equal  propriety  con- 

led  on  the  hypothesis  of  uni- 

ure  is  a  differential  result ;  or 

I,  pressure  and  tension  every- 

'hich  it  is  impossible  to  settle. 

I  makes  the  facta  comprehen- 

conceivability.     To  assume  a 

require*  na  to  asaume  an 

pace  full  of  something  whicb 

mething  beyond ;    and  this 

y    realized.     That  univeraal 

cy  to  which  phenomena  are 

'1  and  equally  fatal  objection. 

[e  may  be  the  proposition  that 

9  co-ezist,  yet  we  cannot  trulj 
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represent  to  ourselves  one  ultimate  unit  of  matter  as  drsvxng 
another  while  resisting  it. 

Nevertheless,  this  last  belief  is  one  which  we  are  compelled 
to  entertain.  Matter  cannot  be  conceived  except  as  mani- 
festing forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  Body  is  dis- 
tinguished in  our  consciousness  from  Space,  bj  its  opposition 
to  our  muscular  energies ;  and  this  opposition  we  feel  under 
the  twofold  form  of  a  cohesion  that  hinders  our  efforts  to 
rend,  and  a  resistance  that  hinders  our  efforts  to  compress. 
Without  resistance  there  can  be  merely  empty  extension. 
Without  cohesion  there  can  be  no  resistance.  Probably  this 
conception  of  antagonistic  forces,  is  originally  derived  from 
the  antagonism  of  our  flexor  and  extensor  muscles.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  we  are  obliged  to  think  of  all  objects  as  made 
up  of  parts  that  attract  and  repel  each  other ;  since  this  is  the 
form  of  our  experience  of  all  objects. 

By  a  higher  abstraction  results  the  conception  of  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces  pervading  space.  We  cannot  dissociate 
force  from  occupied  extension,  or  occupied  extension  from 
force ;  because  we  have  never  an  immediate  consciousness  of 
either  in  the  absence  of  the  other.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
abundant  proof  that  force  is  exercised  through  what  ap- 
pears to  our  senses  a  vacuity.  Mentally  to  represent  this 
exercise,  we  are  hence  obliged  to  fill  the  apparent  vacuity 
with  a  species  of  matter— an  etherial  medium.  The  consti- 
tution we  assign  to  this  etherial  medium,  however,  like  the 
constitution  we  assign  to  solid  substance,  is  necessarily  an 
abstract  of  the  impressions  received  from  tangible  bodies. 
The  opposition  to  pressure  which  a  tangible  body  offers  to  us, 
is  not  shown  in  one  direction  only,  but  in  all  directions ;  and 
so  likewise  is  its  tenacity.  Suppose  countless  lines  radiating 
from  its  centre  on  every  side,  and  it  resists  along  each  of  these 
lines  and  coheres  along  each  of  these  lines.  Hence  the 
constitution  of  those  ultimate  units  through  the  instrumen* 
tality  of  which  phenomena  are  interpreted.  Be  they  atoms 
of  ponderable  matter  or  molecules  of  ether,  the  properties  we 
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wDceiTe  them  to  poesess  are  notihing  else  than  these  per- 
ceptible properties  idealized.  Centres  of  force  attractbg  and 
repelling  each  other  in  all  directions,  are  simply  insensible 
purtions  of  matter  having  the  endowments  conmion  to  sensi- 
ble portions  of  matter — endowments  of  which  we  cannot  by 
any  mental  effort  divest  them.  In  brief,  they  are  the  in* 
Tariable  elements  of  the  conception  of  matter,  abstracted  fit>m 
its  variable  elements — size,  form,  quality,  &o.  And  so  to 
inteq)ret  manifestations  of  force  which  cannot  be  tactoally 
experienced,  we  use  the  terms  of  thought  supplied  by  our 
tactual  experiences ;  and  this  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  we 
must  use  these  or  none. 

After  all  that  has  been  before  shown,  and  after  the  hint 
given  above,  it  needs  scarcely  be  said  that  these  universally 
co-existent  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  must  not  be 
taken  as  realities,  but  as  our  symbols  of  the  reality.  They 
are  the  forms  under  which  the  workings  of  the  Unknowable 
are  cognizable  by  us— modes  of  the  Unconditioned  as  pre- 
sented under  the  conditions  of  our  consciousness.  But  while 
knowing  that  the  ideas  thus  generated  in  us  are  not  absolutely 
I  true,  we  may  unreservedly  surrender  ourselves  to  them  as  re- 
latively true ;  and  may  proceed  to  evolve  a  series  of  deduc- 
tions having  a  like  relative  truth. 

i  75.  From  universally  co-existent  forces  of  attraction  and 
repulsion,  there  result  certain  laws  of  direction  of  all  move- 
ment Where  attractive  forces  alone  are  concerned,  or 
rather  are  alone  appreciable,  movement  takes  place  in  the  di- 
rection of  their  resultant ;  which  may,  in  a  sense,  be  called  the 
Hoe  of  greatest  traction.  Where  repulsive  foroes  alone  are 
eonoemed,  or  rather  are  alone  appreciable,  movement  takes 
place  along  their  resultant ;  which  is  usually  known  as  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  And  where  both  attractive  and  repulsive 
foroes  are  concerned,  or  are  appreciable,  movement  takes 
place  along  the  resultant  of  all  the  tractions  and  resistances. 
Btrictfy  speaking,  this  last  is  the  sole  law;  since,  by  tiis 
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hypothesis,  both  forces  are  everywhere  in  action.  Bat 
very  frequently  the  one  kind  of  force  is  so  immensely  in 
excess  that  the  effect  of  the  other  kind  may  be  left  out  of 
consideration.  Practically  we  may  say  that  a  body  falling 
to  the  Earth,  follows  the  line  of  greatest  traction ;  since, 
though  the  resistance  of  the  air  must,  if  the  body  be  irregular, 
cause  some  divergence  from  this  line,  (quite  perceptible  with 
feathers  and  leaves,)  yet  ordinarily  the  divergence  is  so  slight 
that  we  may  omit  it.  In  the  same  manner,  though  the  course 
taken  by  the  steam  from  an  exploding  boiler,  differs  somewhat 
from  that  which  it  would  take  were  gravitation  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  yet,  as  gravitation  affects  itscourse  infinitesimally,  we  are 
justified  in  asserting  that  the  escaping  steam  follows  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  Motion  then,  we  may  say,  always  follows  the 
line  of  greatest  traction,  or  the  line  of  least  resistance,  or  the 
resultant  of  the  two  :  bearing  in  mind  that  though  the  last  is 
alone  strictly  true,  the  others  are  in  many  cases  sufficiently 
near  the  truth  for  practical  purposes. 

Movement  set  up  in  any  direction  is  itself  a  cause  of  Airther 
movement  in  that  direction,  since  it  is  the  emboduiient  of  a 
surplus  force  in  that  direction.  This  holds  equally  with  the 
transit  of  matter  through  space,  the  transit  of  matter  through 
matter,  and  the  transit  through  matter  of  any  kind  of  vibra- 
tion. In  the  case  of  matter  moving  through  space,  this  prin- 
ciple is  expressed  in  the  law  of  inertia — a  law  on  which  the 
calculations  of  physical  astronomy  are  wholly  based.  In  the 
case  of  matter  moving  through  matter,  we  trace  the  same 
truth  under  the  familiar  experience  that  any  breach  made  by 
one  solid  through  another,  or  any  channel  formed  by  a  fluid 
through  a  solid,  becomes  a  route  along  which,  other  things 
equal,  subsequent  movements  of  like  nature  take  place.  And 
in  the  case  of  motion  passing  through  matter  under  the  form 
of  an  impulse  communicated  from  part  to  part,  the  facts  of 
magnetization  go  to  show  that  the  establishment  of  undula- 
tions along  certain  lines,  determines  their  continuance  along 
those  lines. 
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It  further  follows  from  the  conditions,  that  the  direction  of 
moTement  can  rarely  if  ever  be  perfectly  straight  For 
matter  in  motion  to  pursue  continuously  the  exact  line  in 
which  it  sets  out,  the  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
must  be  symmetrically  disposed  around  its  path ;  and  the 
chances  against  this  are  infinitely  great.  The  impossibility 
of  making  an  absolutely  true  edge  to  a  bar  of  metal — the 
&ct  that  all  which  can  be  done  by  the  best  mechanical  ap- 
pliances, is  to  reduce  the  irregularities  of  such  an  edge  to 
amounts  that  cannot  be  perceived  without  magnifiers — suffi- 
ciently exemplifies  how,  in  consequence  of  the  unsymmetrical 
distribution  of  forces  aroimd  the  line  of  movement,  the  move- 
ment is  rendered  more  or  less  indirect.  It  may  be 
well  to  add  that  in  proportion  as  the  forces  at  work  are 
numerous  and  varied,  the  curve  a  moving  body  describes  is 
necessarily  complex  :  witness  the  contrast  between  the  flight 
of  an  arrow  and  the  gjrrations  of  a  stick  tossed  about  by 
breakers. 

As  a  step  towards  unification  of  knowledge  we  have  now 
to  trace  these  general  laws  throughout  the  various  orders  of 
changes  whichthe  Cosmosexhibits.  Wehavetonote  how  every 
motion  takes  place  along  the  line  of  greatest  traction,  of  least 
resistance,  or  of  their  resultant ;  how  the  setting  up  of  motion 
along  a  certain  Une,  becomes  a  cause  of  its  continuance  along 
that  line ;  how,  nevertheless,  change  of  relations  to  external 
forces,  always  renders  this  line  indirect ;  and  how  the  degree 
of  its  indirectness  increases  with  every  addition  to  the  number 
of  influences  at  work. 

I  76.  If  wo  assume  the  first  stage  in  nebular  condensation 
to  be  the  precipitation  into  flocculi  of  denser  matter  previously 
diffused  through  a  rarer  medium,  (a  supposition  both  physi* 
cally  justified,  and  in  harmony  with  certain  astronomical  ob- 
lervations,)  we  shall  find  that  nebular  motion  is  intcrpretable 
in  pursuance  of  the  above  general  laws.  Each  portion  of  such 
tapour-like  matter  must  begin  to  move  towards  the  common 
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oentze  of  gravity.  The  tractive  foroea  whieh  would  of  them* 
selves  oany  it  in  a  straight  line  to  the  centre  of  gT^^vity,  wxb 
opposed  by  the  resistant  forces  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  is  drawn.  The  direction  of  movement  must  be  the 
resultant  of  these — ^a  resultant  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
unsymmetrical  form  of  the  flocculus,  must  be  a  curve  directed, 
not  to  the  centre  of  gravity,  but  towards  one  side  of  it.  And 
it  may  be  readily  shown  that  in  an  aggregation  of  such  fioc- 
ouli,  severally  thus  moving,  there  must»  by  composition  of 
forces,  eventually  result  a  rotation  of  the  whole  nebula  in  one 
direction. 

Merely  noting  this  hypothetical  illustration  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  the  law  applies  to  the  case  of  nebular  evolu* 
tion,  supposing  it  to  have  taken  place,  let  us  pass  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  Solar  System  as  now  exhibited.    Here  the 
general  principles  above  set  forth  are  every  instant  exempli- 
fied.    Each  planet  and  satellite  has  a  momentum  which 
would,  if  acting  alone,  carry  it  forward  in  the  direction  it  is 
at  any  instant  pursuing.    This  momentum  hence  acts  as  a 
resistance  to  motion  in  any  other  direction.   Each  planet  and 
satellite,  however,  is  drawn  by  a  force  which,  if  unopposed, 
would  take  it  in  a  straight  line  towards  its  primary.  And  the 
resultant  of  these  two  forces  is  that  curve  which  it  describes—* 
a  curve  manifestly  consequent  on  the  unsymmetrical  distribu- 
tion of  the  forces  around  its  path.    This  path,  when  more 
closely  examined,  supplies  us  with  further  illustrations.     For 
it  is  not  an  exact  circle  or  ellipse ;  which  it  wonld  be  were  the 
tangential  and  centripetal  forces  the  only  ones  oonoemed* 
Adjacent  members  of  the  Solar  System,  ever  varying  in  their 
relative  positions,  cause  what  we  call  perturbations ;  that  is, 
slight  divergences  in  various  directions  firom  that  circle  or 
ellipse  which  thet  two  chief  forces  would  produce.  These  per* 
turbations  severally  show  us  in  minor  degrees,  how  the  line  of 
movement  is  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  engaged ;  and  how 
this  fine  becomes  more  complicated  in  proportion  aa  the 
forces  are  multiplied*  If  instead  of  Uie  motions  ol  the 
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pLnets  and  satellites  as  wholes,  we  consider  the  motions  of 
their  parts,  wo  meet  with  oomparatively  complex  illustrations. 
Every  portion  of  the  Earth's  substance  in  its  daily  rotation, 
describes  a  curre  which  is  in  the  main  a  resultant  of  that 
resistance  which  checks  its  nearer  approach  to  the  centre  of 
graTity,  thbt  momentum  which  would  carry  it  off  at  a  tangent, 
and  those  forces  of  gravitation  and  cohesion  which  keep  it 
from  being  so  carried  off.  If  this  axial  motion  be  compounded 
with  the  orbital  motion,  the  course  of  each  part  is  seen  to  be 
a  much  more  involved  one.  And  we  find  it  to  have  a  still 
greater  complication  on  taking  into  account  that  lunar  attrac- 
tion which  mainly  produces  the  tides  and  the  prece&^ion  of 
the  equinoxes. 

§  77.  We  come  next  to  terrestrial  changes :  present  ones 
Its  obserred,  and  past  ones  as  inferred  by  geologists.  Let  us 
set  out  with  the  hourly-occurring  alterations  in  the  Earth's 
atmosphere ;  descend  to  the  slower  alterations  in  progress  on 
its  surface ;  and  then  to  the  still  slower  ones  going  on  beneath. 

Masses  of  air,  absorbing  heat  from  surfaces  warmed  by  the 
sun,  expand,  and  so  lessen  the  weight  of  the  atmospheric 
columns  of  which  they  are  parts.  Hence  they  offer  to  adjacent 
atmospheric  columns,  diminished  lateral  resistance;  and  these, 
moving  in  the  directions  of  the  diminished  resistance,  displace 
the  expanded  air ;  while  this,  pursuing  an  upward  course,  dis- 
plays a  motion  along  that  line  in  which  there  is  least  pressure. 
When  again,  by  the  ascent  of  such  heated  masses  from  ex- 
tended areas  like  the  torrid  zone,  there  is  produced  at  the 
upper  surface  of  the  atmosphere,  a  protuberance  beyond  the 
limits  of  equilibrium — when  the  air  forming  this  protuber- 
ance begins  to  overflow  laterally  towards  the  poles ;  it  does 
so  because,  while  the  tractive  force  of  the  Earth  is  nearly  the 
lame,  the  lateral  resistance  is  greatly  diminished.  And 
throughout  the  course  of  each  current  thus  generated,  as  well 
u  throughout  the  course  of  each  counter-current  flowing  in- 
to the  vacuum  that  is  left,  the  direction  is  always  the  resultant 
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of  tho  Earth's  tractive  force  and  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
surrounding  masses  of  air :  modified  only  by  conflict  with 
other  currents  similarly  determined,  and  by  collision  with 
praminences  on  the  Earth's  crust.  The  movements 

of  water,  in  both  its  gaseous  and  liquid  states,  furnish  further 
examples.  In  conformity  with  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat, 
it  may  be  shown  that  evaporation  is  the  escape  of  particles  of 
water  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance ;  and  that  as  the  re- 
sistance (which  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  diffused  in 
a  gaseous  state)  diminishes,  the  evaporation  increases.  Con- 
versely, that  rushing  together  of  particles  called  condensation, 
which  takes  place  when  any  portion  of  atmospheric  vapour 
has  its  temperature  much  lowered,  may  be  interpreted  as  a 
diminution  of  the  mutual  pressure  among  the  condensing 
particles,  while  the  pressure  of  surrounding  particles  remains 
the  same ;  and  so  is  a  motion  taking  place  in  the  direction  of 
lessened  resistance.  In  the  course  followed  by  the  resulting 
rain-drops,  we  have  one  of  the  simplest  instances  of  the  joint 
effect  of  the  two  antagonist  forces.  The  Earth's  attraction, 
and  the  resistance  of  atmospheric  currents  ever  varying  in 
direction  and  intensity,  give  as  their  resultants,  lines  which 
incline  to  the  horizon  in  countless  different  degrees  and  under- 
go perpetual  variations.  More  clearly  still  is  the  law  exem- 
plified by  these  same  rain-drops  when  they  reach  the  ground. 
In  the  course  they  take  while  trickling  over  its  surface,  in 
every  rill,  in  every  larger  stream,  and  in  every  river,  we  see 
them  descending  as  straight  as  the  antagonisth  of  surround- 
ing objects  permits.  From  moment  to  moment,  the  motion 
of  water  towards  the  Earth's  centre  is  opposed  by  the  solid 
matter  around  and  under  it ;  and  from  moment  to  moment 
its  route  is  the  resultant  of  the  lines  of  greatest  traction  and 
least  resistance.  So  far  from  a  cascade  furnishing,  as  it  seems 
to  do,  an  exception,  it  furnishes  but  another  illustration.  For 
though  all  solid  obstacles  to  a  vertical  fall  of  the  wator  are 
removed,  yet  the  water's  horizontal  momentum  is  an  obstacle ; 
and  the  parabola  in  which  the  stream  leaps  from  the  pnh 
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|ect£ng  ledge,  is  generated  by  tlxe  combined  graTitation  and 
momentum.  It  may  be  veil  just  to  draw  attention 

to  the  degree  of  complexity  here  produced  in  the  lino  of 
movement  by  the  variety  of  forces  at  work.  In  atmospherio 
currents,  and  still  more  clearly  in  water-courses  (to  which 
might  be  added  ocean-streums),  the  route  followed  is  too  com* 
plex  to  be  defined,  save  as  a  curve  of  three  dimensions  with 
an  ever  varying  equation. 

The  Earth's  solid  crust  undergoes  changes  that  supply  an- 
other group  of  illustrations,  llie  denudation  of  lands  and 
the  depositing  of  the  removed  sediment  in  new  strata  at  the 
bottoms  of  seas  and  lakes,  is  a  process  throughout  which  mo* 
lion  is  obviously  determined  in  the  same  way  as  is  that  of  the 
water  effecting  the  transport.  Again,  though  we  have  no 
direct  inductive  proof  that  the  forces  classed  as  igneous,  ex* 
pend  themselves  along  lines  of  least  resistance ;  yet  what  little 
we  know  of  them  is  in  harmony  with  the  belief  that  they  do 
so.  Earthquakes  continually  revisit  the  same  localities,  and 
special  tracts  undergo  for  long  periods  together  successive 
elevations  or  subsidences, — facts  which  imply  that  already* 
fractured  portions  of  the  Earth's  crust  are  those  most  prone 
to  yield  under  the  pressure  caused  by  further  contractions, 
llie  distribution  of  volcanoes  along  certain  lines,  as  well  as 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  eruptions  from  the  same  vents. 
are  facts  of  like  meaning. 

S  78.  That  organic  growth  takes  place  in  the  direction  of 
least  resistance,  is  a  proposition  that  has  been  set  forth  and 
illustrated  by  Mr.  James  Hinton,  in  the  Medico- Chirurgical 
lUview  for  October,  1858.  After  detailing  a  few  of  the  early 
observations  which  led  him  to  this  generalization,  he  for* 
mulates  it  thus : — 

<<  Organic  form  is  the  result  of  motion." 
''  Motion  takes  the  direction  of  least  resistance."  * 
''Therefore  organic  form  is  the  result  of  motion  fax  the 
directian  of  least  resistance." 
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After  an  elucidation  and  defence  of  this  position,  Mr« 
Hinton  proceeds  to  interpret,  in  conformity  with  it,  son* 
dry  phenomena  of  development.  Speaking  of  planU  ho 
Bays: — 

"  The  formation  of  the  root  furnishes  a  beautiful  illustra* 
fcion  of  the  law  of  least  resistance,  for  it  grows  by  insinuating 
itself,  cell  by  cell,  through  the  interstices  of  the  soil ;  it  is  by 
such  minute  additions  that  it  increases,  winding  and  twisting 
whithersoever  the  obstacles  it  meets  in  its  path  determine,  and 
growing  there  most,  where  the  nutritive  materials  are  added 
to  it  most  abundantly.  As  we  look  on  the  roots  of  a  mighty 
tree,  it  appears  to  us  as  if  they  had  forced  themselves  with 
giant  violence  into  the  solid  earth.  But  it  is  not  so ;  they 
were  led  on  gently,  cell  added  to  cell,  softly  as  the  dews  de- 
scended, and  the  loosened  earth  made  way.  Once  formed,  in- 
deed, they  expand  with  an  enormous  power,  but  the  spongy 
condition  of  the  growing  radicles  utterly  forbids  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  are  forced  into  the  earth.  Is  it  not  probable, 
indeed,  that  the  enlargement  of  the  roots  already  formed  may 
crack  the  surrounding  soil,  and  help  to  make  the  interstices 
into  which  the  new  rootlets  grow  P  "        *         *        * 

"  Throughout  almost  the  whole  of  organic  nature  the  spiral 
form  is  more  or  less  distinctly  marked.  Now,  motion  under 
resistance  takes  a  spiral  direction,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  mo- 
tion of  a  body  rising  or  falling  through  water.  A  bubble 
rising  rapidly  in  water  describes  a  spiral  closely  resembling 
a  corkscrew,  and  a  body  of  moderate  specific  gravity  dropped 
into  water  may  be  seen  to  fall  in  a  curved  direction^  the 
spiral    tendency    of  which   may    be    distinctly    observed 

*  *  *  In  this  prevailing  spiral  form  of  organic 
bodies,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  presented  a 
strong  prima  facte  cose  for  the  view  I  have  maintained. 

*  *  *  The  spiral  form  of  the  branches  of  many 
trees  is  very  apparent,  and  the  universally  spiral  arrangement 
of  the  leaves  around  the  stem  of  plants  needs  only  to  be  refeixed 
to.        *        *        *       The  heart  oommences  as  a  spiral  turn. 
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tnd  in  its  perfect  form  a  manifest  spiral  may  be  traced  tlirougb 
the  left  ventricle,  right  ventricle^  right  auridei  left  auricle 
and  appendix.  And  what  is  the  spiral  turn  in  which  the 
heart  commences  but  a  necessary  insult  of  the  lengthenings 
andcr  a  limit,  of  the  cellular  mass  of  which  it  then  con- 
sists P"        ♦        •        ♦ 

«*  Every  one  must  have  noticed  the  peculiar  curling  up  of 
the  young  leaves  of  the  common  fern.  The  appearance  is  as 
if  tho  leaf  were  rolled  up,  but  in  truth  this  form  is  merely  a 
phenomenon  of  growth.  The  curvature  results  from  the  in* 
erease  of  the  leaf,  it  is  only  another  form  of  the  wrinkling  up, 
or  turning  at  right  angles  by  extension  under  limit.'' 

"  Tbe  rolling  up  or  imbrication  of  the  petals  in  many  flower- 
buds  IS  a  similar  thing ;  at  an  early  period  the  small  petals 
may  be  seen  lying  side  by  side,  afterwards  growing  within  the 
capsule,  they  become  folded  round  one  another."      ♦      ♦      ♦ 

**  If  a  flower-bud  be  opened  at  a  sufficiently  early  period, 
the  stamens  will  be  found  as  if  moidded  in  the  cavity  between 
the  pistil  and  the  corolla,  which  cavity  the  anthers  exactly 
fill ;  the  stalks  lengthen  at  an  after  period.  I  have  noticed 
also  in  a  few  instances,  that  in  those  flowers  in  which  the 
petals  are  imbricated,  or  twisted  together,  the  pistil  is  taper- 
ing as  growing  up  between  the  petals ;  in  some  flowers  which 
have  the  petals  so  arranged  in  the  bud  as  to  form  a  dome  (as 
the  hawthorn ;  e.  g.),  the  pistil  is  flattened  at  the  apex,  and 
in  the  bud  occupies  a  space  precisely  limited  by  the  stamens 
below,  and  the  enclosing  petals  above  and  at  the  sides.  I 
have  not,  however,  satisfied  myself  that  this  holds  good  in  all 


cases." 


Without  endorsing  all  Mr.  Hinton's  illustrations,  to 
•ome  of  which  exception  might  be  taken,  his  conclusioQ 
may  be  accepted  as  a  large  instalment  of  the  truth.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  case  of  organic  growth, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  the  line  of  movement  is  in  strictness 
the  resultant  of  tractive  and  resistant  forces;  and  that 
the  tractive  forces  here  form  so  considerable  an  element 
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that  the  formula  is  scarcely  complete  without  them.  The 
shapes  of  plants  are  manifestly  modified  by  gravitation: 
the  direction  of  each  branch  is  not  what  it  would  have  been 
were  the  tractive  force  of  the  Earth  absent ;  and  every  flower 
and  leaf  is  somewhat  altered  in  the  course  of  development  by 
the  weight  of  its  parts.  Though  in  animals  such  effects  aro 
less  conspicuous,  yet  the  instances  in  which  flexible  organs 
have  their  directions  m  great  measure  determined  by  gravity, 
justify  the  assertion  that  throughout  the  whole  organism  the 
forms  of  parts  must  be  affected  by  this  force. 

The  organic  movements  which  constitute  growth,  are  not, 
however,  the  only  organic  movements  to  be  interpreted. 
There  are  also  those  which  constitute  Amotion.  And  through- 
out these  the  same  general  principles  are  dLscemible.  That 
the  vessels  along  which  blood,  lymph,  bile,  and  all  the 
secretions,  find  their  ways,  are  channels  of  least  resistance, 
is  a  fact  almost  too  conspicuous  to  be  named  as  an  illustration. 
Less  conspicuous,  however,  is  the  truth,  that  the  currents  set- 
ting along  these  vessels  are  affected  by  the  tractive  force  of 
the  Earth :  witness  varicose  veins ;  witness  the  relief  to  an 
inflamed  part  obtained  by  raising  it ;  witness  the  congestion 
of  head  and  face  produced  by  stooping.  And  in  the  fact  that 
dropsy  in  the  legs  gets  greater  by  day  and  decreases  at  night, 
while,  conversely,  that  oedematous  fullness  under  the  eyes 
common  in  debility,  grows  worse  during  the  hours  of  reclin- 
ing and  decreases  after  getting  up,  shows  us  how  the  trans- 
udation of  fluid  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  varies  ac- 
cording as  change  of  position  changes  the  effect  of  gravity  in 
different  parts  of  the  body. 

It  may  be  well  in  passing  just  to  note  the  bearing  of  the 
principle  on  the  development  of  species.  From  a  dynamic 
point  of  view, ''  natural  selection  "  implies  structural  changes 
along  lines  of  least  resistance.  The  multiplication  of  any  kind 
of  plant  or  animal  in  localities  that  are  favourable  to  it,  is  a 
growth  where  the  antagonistic  forces  are  less  than  elsewhere. 
And  the  preservation  of  varieties  that  succeed  better  than  their 
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iDies  in  coping  with  surrounding  conditions,  is  the  continu* 
tnce  of  vital  movement  in  those  directions  where  the  obstacles 
to  it  are  most  eluded. 

J  79.  Throughout  the  phenomena  of  mind  the  law  enunci^ 
lied  is  not  so  readily  established.  In  a  large  part  of  them, 
IS  those  of  thought  and  emotion,  there  is  no  perceptible  move« 
ment  Even  in  sensation  and  volition,  which  show  us  in  one 
part  of  the  body  an  effect  produced  by  a  force  applied  to  an<- 
other  part,  the  intermediate  movement  is  inferential  rather 
than  visible.  Such  indeed  are  the  difficulties  that  it  is  not 
possible  here  to  do  more  than  briefly  indicate  the  proofs  which 
might  be  given  did  space  permit. 

Supposing  the  various  forces  throughout  an  organism  to  be 
previously  in  equilibrium,  then  any  part  which  becomes  the 
.^eat  of  a  further  force,  added  or  liberated,  must  be  one  from 
which  the  force,  being  resisted  by  smaller  forces  around,  will 
initiate  motion  towards  some  other  part  of  the  organism.  If 
elsewhere  in  the  organism  there  is  a  point  at  which  force  is 
being  expended,  and  which  so  is  becoming  minus  a  force  which 
it  before  had,  instead  of  plus  a  force  which  it  before  had  not, 
and  thus  is  made  a  point  at  which  the  re-action  against  sur- 
rounding forces  is  diminished ;  then,  manifestly,  a  motion  tak- 
ing place  between  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  points  is  a 
motion  along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  Now  a  sensation 
implies  a  force  added  to,  or  evolved  in,  that  part  of  the  organ- 
ism which  is  ita  seat ;  while  a  mechanical  movement  implies 
an  expenditure  or  loss  of  force  in  that  part  of  the  organism 
which  is  its  seat.  Hence  if,  as  we  find  to  be  the  fact,  motion  is 
habitually  propagated  from  those  parts  of  an  organism  to  which 
the  external  world  adds  forces  in  the  shape  of  nervous  impres* 
lions,  to  those  parts  of  an  organism  which  react  on  the  external 
world  through'  muscular  contractions,  it  is  simply  a  fulfil* 
ment  of  the  law  above  enunciated.  From  this  genera] 

conclusion  we  may  pass  to  a  more  special  one.    When  there 
It  anything  in  the  drcumatances  of  an  animal's  life,  involving 
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tihat  a  sensation  in  one  particular  place  is  liabitiially  followed 
by  a  contraction  in  another  particular  place — ^when  there  is 
thus  a  frequently-repeated  motion  through  the  organism  be* 
twecn  these  places ;  what  must  be  the  result  as  respects  the 
line  along  which  the  motions  take  place  ?  Restoration  of  equi- 
librium between  the  points  at  which  the  forces  have  been 
increased  and  decreased,  must  take  place  through  some  chan- 
nel. If  this  channel  is  aflTected  by  the  discharge — ^if  the 
obstructiye  action  of  the  tissues  traversed,  involves  any 
reaction  upon  them,  deducting  from  their  obstructive 
power ;  then  a  subsequent  motion  between  these  two  points 
will  meet  with  less  resistance  along  this  channel  than  the  pre- 
vious motion  met  with;  and  will  consequently  take  this 
channel  still  more  decidedly.  If  so,  every  repetition  will  still 
further  diminish  the  resistance  offered  by  this  route;  and 
hence  will  gradually  be  formed  between  the  two  a  permanent 
line  of  communication,  differing  g^reatly  from  the  surrounding 
tissue  in  respect  of  the  ease  with  which  force  traverses  it.  We 
see,  therefore,  that  if  between  a  particular  impression  and  a 
particular  motion  associated  with  it,  there  is  established  a 
connexion  producing  what  is  called  reflex  action,  the  law  that 
motion  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  that,  if  the 
oonditions  remain  constant,  resistance  in  any  direction  is  dimin- 
ished by  motion  occurring  in  that  direction,  supplies  an  expla- 
nation. Without  further  details  it  will  be  manifest  that 
a  like  interpretation  may  be  given  to  the  succession  of  all 
other  nervous  changes.  If  in  the  surrounding  world  there 
are  objects,  attributes,  or  actions,  that  usually  occur  together, 
the  effects  severally  produced  by  them  in  the  organism  will  be- 
come so  connected  by  those  repetitions  which  we  call  experience, 
that  they  also  will  occur  together.  In  proportion  to  the  fre« 
quency  with  which  any  external  connexion  of  phenomena  is 
experienced,  will  be  the  strength  of  the  answering  internal  con- 
nexion of  nervous  states.  Thus  there  will  arise  all  degrees  of 
eohesion  among  nervous  states,  as  there  are  all  degrees  of  com- 
monness among  the  surrounding  co-existences  and  sequencep 
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that  generate  them :  whence  must  result  a  general  correeponci- 
ence  between  associated  ideas  and  associated  actions  in  thb 
enfironment.*  » 

The  rehition  between  emotions  and  actions  may  be  similarly 
construed.  As  a  first  illustration  let  us  observe  what  happens 
with  emotions  that  are  undirected  by  volitions.  These,  like 
iSeclings  in  general,  expend  themselves  in  generating  organic 
changes,  and  chiefly  in  muscular  contractions.  As  wan 
pointed  out  in  the  last  chapter,  there  result  movements  of 
the  involuntary  and  voluntary  muscles,  that  are  great  in  pro- 
portion as  the  emotions  are  strong.  It  remains  here  to  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  order  in  which  these  muscles 
are  affected  is  explicable  only  on  the  principle  above  set  forth. 
Thus,  a  pleasurable  or  painful  atate  of  mind  of  but  slight 
intensity,  does  little  more  than  increase  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart.  Why  P  For  the  reason  that  the  relation  between 
nerrous  excitement  and  vascular  contraction,  being  common 
to  every  genus  and  species  of  feeling,  is  the  one  of  most 
fiequent  repetition ;  that  hence  the  nervous  connexion  is,  in 
the  wav  above  shown,  the  one  which  offers  the  least  resistance 
to  a  discharge ;  and  is  therefore  the  one  along  which  a  feeble 
force  produces  motion.  A  sentiment  or  passion  that  is  some- 
what stronger,  affects  not  only  the  heart  but  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  and  especially  those  around  the  mouth.  Here  the 
like  explanation  applies;  since  these  muscles,  being  both  com- 
paratively small,  and,  for  purposes  of  speech,  perpetually 
used,  offer  less  resistance  than  other  voluntary  muscles 
to  the  nervo-motor  force.  By  a  further  increase  of  emotion 
the  respiratory  and  vocal  muscles  become  perceptibly  excited. 
Finally,  under  strong  passion,  the  muscles  in  general  of  the 
Irank  and  limbs  are  violently  contracted.  Without  saying 
that  the  facts  can  be  thus  interpreted  in  all  their  details  (a 

*  Thii  paragraph  is  a  re-ttatemant,  somewhat  amplified,  of  an  idea  set  fortn  in 
the  Utdie^-CAiruryieai  BgvUw  for  January,  1859  (pp.  189  and  190)  ;  and  eon- 
IvBs  the  g«rm  of  tba  intended  fifth  part  of  the  Ttmeiplf  of  iVycAo/ieyy,  wUflb 
vas  withheld  for  the  reasons  giren  in  the  prefaoa  to  that  work 
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task  TeqTuring  data  impossible  to  obtain)  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  order  of  excitation  is  from  mnsdes  that  are  small  and 
frequently  acted  on,  to  those  which  are  larger  and  less  fro- 
quontly  acted  on.  The  single  instance  of  laughter^  which  u 
an  undirected  discharge  of  feeling  that  affects  first  the 
muscles  round  the  mouth,  then  those  of  the  vocal  and  rcspir* 
a^.ory  apparatus,  then  those  of  the  limbs,  and  then  those  of 
the  spine  ;*  suffices  to  show  that  when  no  special  route  ii 
opened  for  it,  a  force  evolyed  in  the  nervous  centres  produoM 
motion  along  channels  which  offer  the  least  resistance,  and  if 
it  is  too  great  to  escape  by  these,  produces  motion  along 
channels  offering  successively  greater  resistance. 

Probably  it  will  be  thought  impossible  to  extend  this 
reasoning  so  as  to  include  volitions.  Yet  we  are  not  without 
evidence  that  the  transition  from  special  desires  to  special 
muscular  acts,  conforms  to  the  same  principle.  It  may  be 
shown  that  the  mental  antecedents  of  a  voluntary  movement, 
are  antecedents  which  temporarily  make  the  line  along  wUct 
this  movement  takes  place,  the  line  of  least  resistance.  For 
a  volition,  suggested  as  it  necessarily  is  by  some  previous 
thought  connected  with  it  by  associations  that  determine  the 
transition,  is  itself  a  representation  of  the  movements  that  are 
willed,  and  of  their  sequences.  But  to  represent  in  conscious- 
ness certain  of  our  own  movements,  is  partially  to  arouse  the 
sensations  accompanying  such  movements,  inclusive  of  those 
of  muscular  tension — is  partially  to  excite  the  appropriate 
motor-nerves  and  all  the  other  nerves  implicated.  That  is  to 
say,  the  volition  is  itself  an  incipient  discharge  along  a  line 
which  previous  experiences  have  rendered  a  line  of  least  re« 
sistanco.  And  the  passing  of  volition  into  action  is  simply  a 
completion  of  the  discharge. 

One  corollary  from  this  must  be  noted  before  proceeding ; 
namely,  that  the  particular  set  of  muscular  movements  bj 
which  any  object  of  desire  is  reached,  are  movements  imply* 

*  For  detoili  Mt  a  ptper  on  "  Th«  Fhpiology  of  Langhtar,"  paUiihed  H 
MamiUam'a  Miagamm  for  Much  1860. 
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ing  the  smalleBt  total  of  forces  to-  be  overcome.  As  eaclx  feel- 
ing generates  motion  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  it  is 
tolerably  clear  that  a  group  of  feelings,  constituting  a  more 
or  less  complex  desire,  will  generate  motion  along  a  series  of 
lines  of  least  resistance.  That  is  to  say,  the  desired  end  will 
be  achieved  with  the  smallest  expenditure  of  effort.  Should 
it  be  objected  that  through  want  of  knowledge  or  want  oi 
Bkill,  a  man  often  pursues  the  more  laborious  of  two  courses, 
and  80  overcomes  a  larger  total  of  opposing  forces  than  was 
necessary ;  the  reply  is,  that  relatively  to  his  mental  state  the 
coarse  he  takes  is  that  which  presents  the  fewest  difficulties. 
Though  there  is  another  which  in  the  abstract  is  easier,  yet 
Us  ignorance  of  it,  or  inability  to  adopt  it,  is,  physically  con- 
sidered, the  existence  of  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  dis- 
charge of  hia  energies  in  that  direction.  Experience  obtained 
by  himself,  or  communicated  by  others,  has  not  established 
in  him  such  channels  of  nervous  communication  as  are  re- 
quired to  make  this  better  course  the  course  of  least  re- 
lifttanoe  to  him. 

$  80.  As  in  individual  animals,  inclusive  of  roan,  motion 
follows  lines  of  least  resistance,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  among 
Aggregations  of  men,  the  like  will  hold  good.  The  changes 
in  A  society,  being  due  to  the  joint  actions  of  its  members,  the 
ooorses  of  such  changes  will  be  determined  as  are  those  of  all 
other  changes  wrought  by  composition  of  forces. 

Thns  when  we  contemplate  a  society  as  an  organism,  and 
observe  the  direction  of  its  growth,  we  find  this  direction  to 
be  that  in  which  the  average  of  opposing  forces  is  the  least. 
Its  units  have  energies  to  be  expended  in  self-maintenance 
And  reproduction.  These  energies  are  met  by  various 
oivironing  energies  that  are  antagonistic  to  them — those  of 
geological  origin,  those  of  climate,  of  wild  animals,  of  other 
human  races  with  whom  they  are  at  enmity  or  in  competi- 
tion. And  the  tracts  the  society  spreads  over,  are  those  in 
which  there  is  the  smallest  total  antagonism.     Or,  reducing 
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the  matter  to  its  ultimate  terms,  we  may  say  tliat  theee  social 
anits  have  jointly  and  severally  to  preserve  themselves  and 
their  offspring  from  those  inorganic  and  organic  forces  which 
are  ever  tending  to  destroy  them  (either  indirectly  by  oxi- 
dation and  by  undue  abstraction  of  heat,  or  directly  by  bodily 
mutilation)  ;  that  these  forces  are  either  counteracted  by 
others  which  are  available  in  the  shape  of  food,  dothingi 
habitations,  and  appliances  of  defence,  or  are,  as  far  as  may 
bo,  eluded ;  and  that  population  spreads  in  whichever  di- 
rections there  is  the  readiest  escape  from  these  forces,  or  the 
least  exertion  in  obtaining  the  materials  for  resisting  ihem, 
or  both.  For  these  reasons  it  happens  that  fertile 

valleys  where  water  and  vegetal  produce  abound,  are  early 
peopled.  Sea-shores,  too,  supplying  a  large  amount  of  easily- 
gathered  food,  are  lines  along  which  mankind  have  common- 
ly spread.  The  general  fact  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  traces  left  by  them,  large  societies  first  appeared  in  those 
tropical  regions  where  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  obtainable 
with  comparatively  little  exertion,  and  where  the  cost  of 
maintaining  bodily  heat  is  but  slight,  is  a  fact  of  like  mean- 
ing. And  to  these  instances  may  be  added  the  allied  one 
daily  furnished  by  emigration ;  which  we  see  going  on  to- 
wards countries  presenting  the  fewest  obstacles  to  the 
self-preservation  of  individuals,  and  therefore  to  national 
growth.  Similarly  with  that  resistance  to  the  move- 

ments of  a  society  which  neighbouring  societies  offer.  Each 
of  the  tribes  or  nations  inhabiting  any  region,  increases  in 
nimibers  until  it  outgrows  its  means  of  subsistence.  In  each 
there  is  thus  a  force  ever  pressing  outwards  on  to  adjacent 
areas — ^a  force  antagonized  by  like  forces  in  the  tribes  or 
nations  occupying  those  areas.  And  the  ever-recurring  wan 
that  result — the  conquests  of  weaker  tribes  or  nations,  and 
the  over-running  of  their  territories  by  the  victors,  are 
instances  of  social  movements  taki^ig  place  in  the  directions 
of  least  resistance.  Nor  do  the  conquered  peoples,  when 
they  escape  extermination  or  enslavement,  fail  to  show  ui 
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moTements  that  are  similarly  determined.  For  migrating  as 
they  do  to  less  fertile  regions — taking  refuge  in  deserts  or 
among  mountains — moving  in  a  direction  where  the  ro* 
■istance  to  social  growth  is  comparatively  g^eat ;  they  still  do 
this  only  \indcr  an  excess  of  pressure  in  all  other  directions : 
the  physical  obstacles  to  self-preservation  they  encounter, 
being  really  less  than  the  obstacles  offered  by  the  enemies 
from  whom  they  fly* 

Internal  social  movements  may  also  be  thus  interpreted. 
Localities  naturally  fitted  for  producing  particular  commodi- 
ties— that  is,  localities  in  which  such  commodities  are  got  at 
the  least  cost  of  force — that  is,  localities  in  which  the  desires 
for  these  commodities  meet  with  the  least  resistance ;  become 
localities  especially  devoted  to  the  obtainment  of  these  com- 
modities.     Where  soil  and  climate  render  wheat  a  profitable 
crop,  or  a  crop  from  which  the  greatest  amount  of  life-sustain- 
ing power  is  gained  by  a  given  quantity  of  effort,  the  growth 
of  wheat  becomes  the  dominant  industry.     Where  wheat  can- 
not be  economically  produced,  oats,  or  rye,  or  maize,  or  rice, 
or  potatoes,  is  the  agricultural  staple.     Along  sea-shores  men 
support  themselves  vrith  least  effort  by  catching  fish ;  and 
hence  choose  fishing  as  an  occupation.     And  in  places  that 
are  rich  in  coal  or  metaUio  ores,  the  population,  finding  that 
labour  devoted  to  the  raising  of  these  materials  brings  a 
larger  return  of  food  and  clothing  than  when  otherwise  di- 
rected, becomes  a  population  of  miners.  This  lost 
instance  introduces  us  to  the  phenomena  of  exchange ;  which 
equally  illustrate    the   general  law.    For  the    practice  of 
barter  begins  as  soon  as  it  facilitates  the  fulfilment  of  men's 
desires,  Ly  diminishing  the  exertion  needed  to  reach  the  ob- 
jects of  those  desires.     When  instead  of  growing  his  own 
com,  weaving  his  own  cloth,  sewing  his  own  shoes,  each  man 
began  to  confine  himself  to  farming,  or  weaving,  or  shoemak- 
iug;  it  was  because  each  found  it  more  laborious  to  make 
everything  he  wanted,  than  to  make  a  great  quantity  of  one 
thing  and  bajter  the  surplus  for  the  rest :  by  exchange,  each 
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procured  the  necessaries  of  life  without  ejicounteringso  maeli 
resistance.  Moreover,  in  deciding  what  commodity  to  prcw 
dace,  each  citizen  was,  as  he  is  at  the  present  day,  guided  in 
the  same  manner.  For  besides  those  local  conditions  which 
determine  whole  sections  of  a  society  towards  the  industries 
easiest  for  them,  there  are  also  individual  conditions  and  indi- 
vidual  aptitudes  which  to  each  citizen  render  certain  occupa- 
tions preferable ;  and  in  choosing  those  forms  of  activity 
which  their  special  circumstances  and  faculties  dictate, 
these  social  units  are  severally  moving  towards  the  objects 
of  their  desires  in  the  directions  which  present  to  them  the 
fewest  obstacles.  The  process  of  transfer  which  com- 

merce pre-suppoaes,  supplies  another  series  of  examples.  So 
long  as  the  forces  to  be  overcome  in  procuring  any  necessary 
of  life  in  the  district  where  it  is  consumed,  are  less  than  the 
forces  to  be  overcome  in  procuring  it  from  an  adjacent  dis- 
trict, exchange  does  not  take  place.  But  when  the  adjacent 
district  produces  it  with  an  economy  that  is  not  out-balanced 
by  cost  of  transit — when  the  distance  is  so  small  and  the 
route  so  easy  that  the  labour  of  conveyance  plus  the  labour 
of  production  is  less  than  the  labour  of  production  in  the  con- 
suming district,  transfer  commences.  Movement  in  the  di- 
rection of  least  resistance  is  also  seen  in  the  establishment  of 
the  channels  along  which  intercourse  takes  place.  At  the 
outset,  when  goods  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  men  and 
horses,  the  paths  chosen  are  those  which  combine  shortness 
with  levelness  and  freedom  from  obstacles — those  which  are 
achieved  with  the  smallest  exertion.  And  in  the  subsequent 
formation  of  each  highway,  the  course  taken  is  that  which 
deviates  horizontally  from  a  straight  line  so  far  only  as  is 
needful  to  avoid  vertical  deviations  entailing  greater  laboui 
in  draught.  The  smallest  total  of  obstructive  forces  deter- 
mines the  route,  evon  in  seemingly  exceptional  cases;  af 
where  a  detour  is  made  to  avoid  the  opposition  of  a  land- 
owner. All  subsequent  improvements,  ending  in  macada- 
■died  roads,  canals,  and  railways,  which  leduoe  the  an* 
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tegonism  of  friction  and  gravity  to  a  minimum,  exemplify 
the  same  tmth.  After  there  comes  to  be  a  choice  of  roads 
between  one  point  and  another,  we  still  see  that  the  road 
chosen  is  that  along  which  the  cost  of  transit  is  the  least : 
cost  being  the  measure  of  resistance.  Even  where,  time  being 
a  consideration,  the  more  expensive  route  is  followed,  it  is  so 
because  the  loss  of  time  involves  loss  of  force.  When, 

division  of  labour  having  been  carried  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent and  means  of  communication  made  easy,  there  arises  a 
marked  localization  of  industries,  the  relative  growths  of  the 
populations  devoted  to  them  may  be  interpreted  on  the  same 
principle.  The  influx  of  people  to  each  industrial  centre,  as 
well  as  the  rate  of  multiplication  of  those  already  inhabiting 
it,  is  determined  by  the  pa3rment  for  labour ;  that  is — by  the 
quantity  of  conmiodities  which  a  given  amount  of  effort  will 
obtain.  To  say  that  artisans  flock  to  places  where,  in  consc- 
qnence  of  facilities  for  production,  an  extra  proportion  of  pro- 
duce can  be  given  in  the  shape  of  wages ;  is  to  say  that  they 
flock  to  places  where  there  are  the  smallest  obstacles  to  the 
support  of  themselves  and  fiEonilies.  Hence,  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  number  which  occurs  in  such  places,  is  really  a 
social  growth  at  points  where  the  opposing  forces  are  the 
least. 

Nor  is  the  law  less  clearly  to  be  traced  in  those  functional 
changes  daily  going  on.  The  flow  of  capital  into  businesses 
yielding  the  largest  returns;  the  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  selling  in  the  dearest ;  the  introduction  of  more 
economical  modes  of  manufacture ;  the  development  of  better 
agencies  for  distribution ;  and  all  those  variations  in  the 
currents  of  trade  that  are  noted  in  our  newspapers  and  tele- 
grams from  hour  to  hour ;  exhibit  movement  taking  place  in 
directions  where  it  is  met  by  the  smallest  total  of  opposing 
forces.  For  if  we  analyze  each  of  these  changes — if  instead 
of  interest  on  capital  we  read  surplus  of  products  which  re- 
mains after  maintenance  of  labourers;  if  we  so  interpret 
Wge  interest  or  large  surplus  to  imply  labour  expended  with 
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the  greatest  results ;  and  if  labour  expended  with  the  greatPtt 
results  means  muscular  action  so  directed  as  to  evade  ob- 
stacles as  far  as  possible ;  we  see  that  all  these  commercial 
phenomena  are  complicated  motions  set  up  along  lines  of 
least  resistance. 

Objections  of  two  opposite  kinds  will  perhaps  be  made  to 
these  sociological  applications  of  the  law.     By  some  it  may 
be  said  that  the  term  force  as  here  used,  is  used  metaphori- 
cally— that  to  speak  of  men  as  impelled  in  certain  directions 
by  certain  desires,  is  a  figure  of  speech  and  not  the  statement 
of  a  physical  fact.     The  reply  is,  that  the  foregoing  illustra- 
tions are  to  be  interpreted  literally,  and  that  the  processes  de- 
scribed are  physical  ones.     The  pressure  of  hunger  is  an 
actual  force — ^a  sensation  implying  some  state  of  nenrous  ten- 
I  sion ;  and  the  muscular  action  which  the  sensation  prompts 
I  is  really  a  discharge  of  it  in  the  shape  of  bodily  motion — a 
J  discharge  which,  on  analyzing  the  mental  acts  involved,  will 
j  be  found  to  follow  lines  of  least  resistance.     Hence  the 
motions  of  a  society  whose  members  are  impelled  by  this  or 
^  any  other  desire,  are  actually,  and  not  metaphorically,  to  be 
,  understood  in  the  manner  shown.  An  opposite  ob- 

jection may  possibly  be,  that  the  several  illustrations  given 
are  elaborated  truisms ;  and  that  the  law  of  direction  of  mo- 
j  tion  being  once  recognized,  the  fact  that  social  movements, 
in  common  with  all  others,  must  conform  to  it,  follows  inevit- 
ably. To  this  it  may  be  rejoined,  that  a  mere  abstract  asser- 
tion that  social  movements  must  do  this,  would  carry  no  con- 
viction to  the  majority ;  and  that  it  is  needful  to  show  hote 
they  do  it.  For  social  phenomena  to  be  unified  with  pheno* 
mena  of  simpler  kinds,  it  is  requisite  that  such  generaliza- 
tions as  those  of  political  economy  shall  be  reduced  to  equi- 
valent propositions  expressed  in  terms  of  force  and  motion. 

Social  movements  of  these  various  orders  severally  conform 
to  the  two  derivative  principles  named  at  the  outset.  In  the 
first  place  we  may  observe  how,  once  set  up  in  given  di- 
rections, such  movements,  like  all  others,  tend  to  continiie  is 
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diaee  direetioiiB.    A  commercial  mania  or  panio,  a  correni  { 
of  oommoditie6y  a  social  cnstomy  a  political  agitation,  or  a  I 
popular  delusiony  mainteina  its  coarse  for  a  long  time  after  itsg 
original  source  has  ceased ;  and  requires  antagonistic  forces  | 
to  arrest  it.    In  the  second  place  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
proportion  to  the  complexity  of  social  forces  is  the  tortuous- 
ness  of  social  movements.    The  involved  series  of  muscular 
contractions  gone  through  by  the  artizan,  that  he  may  get 
die  wherewithal  to  buy  a  loaf  lying  at  the  baker's  next  door, 
show  us  Low  extreme  becomes  the  indirectness  of  motion 
when  the  agencies  at  work  become  very  numerous — a  truth 
still  better  illustrated  by  the  more  public  social  actions ;  as 
those  which  end  in  bringing  a  successful  man  of  business, 
towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  into  parliament 

%  81.  And  now  of  the  general  truth  set  forth  in  this 
chapter,  as  of  that  dealt  with  in  the  last,  let  us  ask — what  is 
our  ultimate  evidence  P  Must  we  accept  it  simply  as  an  em- 
pirical generalization?  or  may  it  be  established  as  a  corollary 
from  a  still  deeper  truth  P  The  reader  will  anticipate  the 
answer.  We  shall  find  it  deducible  from  that  datum  of 
eonscionsness  which  underlies  all  science. 

Suppose  several  tractive  forces,  variously  directed,  to  be  act- 
ing on  a  given  body.  By  what  is  known  among  mathema- 
ticians as  the  composition  of  forces,  there  may  be  found  for 
any  two  of  these,  a  single  force  of  such  amount  and  direction 
as  to  produce  on  the  body  an  exactly  equal  effect.  If  in  the 
direction  of  each  of  them  there  be  drawn  a  straight  line, 
and  if  the  lengths  of  these  two  straight  Hues  be  made  pro- 
portionate to  the  amounts  of  the  forces ;  and  if  from  the  end 
of  eacb  line  there  be  drawn  a  line  parallel  to  the  other,  so 
as  to  complete  a  parallelogram ;  then  the  diagonal  of  this 
parallelogram  represents  the  amount  and  direction  of  a  force 
that  is  equivalent  to  the  two.  Such  a  resultant  force,  as  it  ii 
sailed,  may  be  found  for  any  pair  of  forces  throughout  the 
groiq>.    Similarly,  for  any  pair  of  such  resultants  a  single 
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raiiiltant  may  be  found.  And  by  repeating  tbis  coune,  all  of 
them  may  be  reduced  to  two.  If  these  two  are  equal  and 
opposite—- that  is,  if  there  is  no  line  of  greatest  traction, 
motion  does  not  take  place.  If  they  are  opposite  but  not 
equal,  motion  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  greater. 
And  if  they  are  neither  equal  nor  opposite,  motion  takes 
place  in  the  direction  of  their  resultant.  For  in  either  of 
these  cases  there  is  an  unantagonized  force  in  one  direction. 
And  this  residuary  force  that  is  not  neutralized  by  an  oppos- 
mg  one,  must  move  the  body  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
acting.  To  assert  the  contrary  is  to  assert  that  a  force  can 
be  expended  without  effect — without  generating  an  equiva-; 
lent  force ;  and  by  so  implying  that  force  can  cease  to  exists 
this  involves  a  denial  of  the  persistence  of  force.  It 

needs  scarcely  be  added  that  if  in  place  of  tractions  we  take 
resistances,  the  argument  equally  holds ;  and  that  it  holds  also 
where  both  tractions  and  resistances  are  concerned.  Thus 
the  law  that  motion  follows  the  line  of  greatest  traction,  or 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  or  the  resultant  of  the  two,  is  a 
necessary  deduction  from  that  primordial  truth  which  tran- 
scends proof. 

Reduce  the  proposition  to  its  simplest  form,  and  it  becomes 
still  more  obviously  consequent  on  the  persistence  of  force. 
Suppose  two  weights  suspended  over  a  pulley  or  firom  the  ends 
of  an  equal-armed  lever ;  or  better  still — suppose  two  men 
pulling  against  each  other.  In  such  cases  we  say  that  the 
heavier  weight  will  descend,  and  that  the  stronger  man 
will  draw  the  weaker  towards  him.  But  now,  if  we  are  asked 
how  we  know  which  is  the  heavier  weight  or  the  stronger 
man ;  we  can  only  reply  that  it  is  the  one  producing  motion 
in  the  direction  of  its  puIL  Our  only  evidence  of  excess  of 
force  is  the  movement  it  produces.  But  if  of  two  opposing 
tractions  we  can  know  one  as  greater  than  the  other  only  by 
the  motion  it  generates  in  its  own  direction,  then  the  asaertioQ 
that  motion  occurs  in  the  direction  of  greatest  traction  is  a 
truism.    When,  going  a  step  further  back,  we  seek  a  warrant 
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far  (he  aasomptioii  that  of  the  two  conflicting  forces^  that  ia 
the  greater  which  prodaces  motion  in  its  own  direction,  we 
find  no  other  than  the  consciousness  that  such  part  of  the 
greater  force  as  is  unneutralized  by  the  lesser,  must  produce 
its  effect — ^the  consciousness  that  this  residuary  force  cannot 
disappear,  but  must  manifest  itself  in  some  equivalent  change 
«^the  consciousness  that  force  is  persiBtent.  Here  too, 

as  before,  it  may  be  remarked  that  no  amount  of  varied  illus* 
.tradons,  like  those  of  which  this  chapter  mainly  consists,  can 
vive  greater  certainty  to  the  conclusion  thus  immediately 
prawn  firom  the  ultimate  datum  of  consciousness.     For  in  all 
cases,  as  in  the  simple  ones  just  given,  we  can  identify  the 
greatest  force  only  by  the  resulting  motion.    It  is  impossible 
.for  us  ever  to  get  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  motion  in  any 
jother  direction  than  that  of  the  greatest  force ;   since  our 
pleasure  of  relative  greatness  among  forces  is  their  relative 
power  of  generating  motion.  And  clearly,  while  the  compara- 
tive greatness  of  forces  is  thus  determined,  no  multiplication 
of  instances  can  add  certainty  to  a  law  of  direction  of  move- 
ment which  follows  immediately  from  the  persistence  of  force. 
From  this  same  primordial,  truths,  tooj  may  bfi.  deduced  the 
principle  that  motion  once  set  up  along  any  line^  becomes  it- 
self a  cause  of  subsequent  motion  fdong  that  line.  ^  The  me* 
rTuMLniiHtf  axiom  that,  if  left  to  itself,  matter  moving  in  any  di- 
rection will  continue  in  that  direction  with  undiminished 
velocity^  is  but  an  indirect  assertion  of  the  persistence  of 
force;   since  it  iaan  assertion  that  the  force  manifested  in 
the  transfer  of  a  body  along  a  certain  length  of  a  certain 
line  in  a  certain  time,  cannot  disappear  without  producing 
some  equal  manifestation — a  manifestation  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  conflicting  forces,  must  be  a  further  transfer  in  the 
same  direction  at  the  same  velocity.  In  the  case  of 

matter  traversing  matter  the  like  inference  is  necessitated. 
Here  indeed  the  actions  are  much  more  complicated.^  A  liquid 
that  follows  a  certain  channel  through  or  over  a  solid,  as  water 
along  the  Earth's  surface,  loses  part  of  its  motion  in  the  shape 
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of  heat,  througli  frictioii  and  colliedoii  ynOi  the  matters  fenn* 
ing  its  bed.  A  further  amount  of  its  motion  may  be  absorbed 
in  overcoming  forces  which  it  liberates ;  as  when  it  loosens  a 
mass  which  falls  into,  and  blocks  up,  its  channel.  But  after 
these  deductions  by  transformation  into  other  modes  of  force, 
any  further  deduction  from  the  motion  of  the  water  is  at  the 
expense  of  a  reaction  on  the  channel,  which  by  so  much  di- 
minishes its  obstructive  power :  such  reaction  being  shown  in 
the  motion  acquired  by  the  detached  portions  which  are  car- 
ried away.  The  cutting  out  of  river-courses  is  a  perpetual 
illustration  of  this  truth.  Still  more  involved  is  the 

case  of  motion  passing  through  matter  by  impulse  from  part 
to  part ;  as  a  nervous  discharge  through  animal  tissue.  Some 
chemical  change  may  be  wrought  along  the  route  traversed, 
which  may  render  it  less  fit  than  before  for  conveying  a  current. 
Or  the  motion  may  itself  be  in  part  metamorphosed  into  some 
obstructive  form  of  force ;  as  in  metals,  the  conducting  power 
of  which  is,  for  the  time,  decreased  by  the  heat  which  the 
passage  of  electricity  itself  generates.  The  real  question  is, 
however,  what  structural  modification,  if  any,  is  produced 
throughout  the  matter  traversed,  apart  from  incidental  dis- 
turbing forces — apart  from  everything  but  the  necessary  re- 
sistance of  the  matter :  that,  namely,  which  results  from  the 
inertia  of  its  imits.  If  we  confine  our  attention  to  that 
part  of  the  motion  which,  escaping  transformation,  continues 
its  course,  then  it  is  a  corollary  from  the  persistence  of 
force  that  as  much  of  this  remaining  motion  as  is  taken 
up  in  changing  the  positions  of  the  units,  must  leave  these  by 
so  much  less  able  to  obstruct  subsequent  motion  in  the  same 
direction. 

Thus  in  all  the  changes  heretofore  and  at  present  displayed 
[  by  the  Solar  System ;  in  all  those  that  have  gone  on  and  are 

!'  still  going  on  in  the  Earth's  crust ;  in  all  processes  of  organic 
development  and  function;    in  all  mental  actions  and  the 
\  effects  they  work  on  the  body ;  and  in  all  modifications  of 
structure  and  activity  in  societies ;  the  implied  movements  are 
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of  necessity  determined  in  {he  manner  above  set  forti 
Wherever  we  see  motion^  its  direction  must  be  that  of  the 
greatest  force.  Wherever  we  see  the  greatest  force  to  b(a. 
acting  in  a  given  direction,  in  that  direction  motion  mnstl|{ 
ensne.  These  are  not  tmths  holding  only  of  one  classj  or  oi 
some  classes,  of  phenomena;  bnt  they  are  among  these 
unversal  traths  by  which  onr  knowledge  of  phenomena  in 
general  18  nnified. 


OHAPTEE  X. 


THE  RHTTHM  OF  HOTIOH. 


S  82.  When  the  pennant  of  a  veesel  lying  becalmed  fint 

»bow8  the  coming  breeze^  it  does  so  by  gentle  nndulationa 

that  travel  from  its  fixed  to  its  free  end.     Presently  the  sails 

begin  to  flap ;  and  their  blows  against  the  mast  increase  in 

rapidity  as  the  breeze  rises.    Even  when»  being  fully  bellied 

out,  they  are  in  great  part  steadied  by  the  strain  of  the  yards 

and  cordage,  their  free  edges  tremble  with  each  stronger 

gust     And  should  there  come  a  gale,  the  jar  that  is  felt  on 

laying  hold  of  the  shrouds  shows  that  the  rigging  vibrates ; 

while  the  rush  and  whistle  of  the  wind  prove  that  in  it»  also, 

rapid  undulations  are  generated.   Ashore  the  conflict  between 

the  current  of  air  and  the  things  it  meets  results  in  a  like 

rhythmical  action.     The  leaves  all  shiver  in  the  blast ;  each 

branch  oscillates ;  and  every  exposed  tree  sways  to  and  fro. 

The  blades  of  grass  and  dried  bents  in  the  meadows,  and  still 

better  the  stalks  in  the  neighbouring  corn-fields,  exhibit  the 

same  rising  and  falling  movement.    Nor  do  the  more  stable 

objects  fail  to  do  the  like,  though  in  a  less  manifest  fashion ; 

as  witness  the  shudder  that  may  be  felt  throughout  a  house 

during  the  paroxysms  of  a  violent  storm.  Streams  of 

water  produce  in  opposing  objects  the  same  general  e£fects  as 

do  streams  of  air.     Submerged  weeds  growing  in  the  middle 

o{  a  brook,  undulate  from  end  to  end.     Branches  brought 

down  by  the  lost  flood,  and  left  entangled  at  the  bottom 
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where  the  cnrrent  is  rapid,  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  up  and 
down  moyement  that  is  slow  or  quick  in  proportion  as  they 
are  large  or  small ;  and  where,  as  in  great  rivers  like  the 
Miasissippiy  whole  trees  are  thus  held,  the  name  "  sawyers/' 
by  which  they  are  locally  known,  sufficiently  describes  the 
rhythm  produced  in  them.  Note  again  the  effect  of  the 
antagonism  between  the  current  and  its  channel.  In  shallow 
places,  where  the  action  of  the  bottom  on  the  water  flowing 
oTer  it  is  visible,  we  see  a  ripple  produced — a  series  of  undula- 
tions. And  if  we  study  the  action  and  redaction  going  on 
between  the  moving  fluid  and  its  banks,  we  still  find  the 
principle  illustrated,  though  in  a  different  way.  For  in  every 
rivolet,  as  in  the  mapped-out  course  of  every  great  river,  the 
bends  of  the  stream  from  side  to  side  throughout  its  tortuous 
conrse  constitute  a  lateral  undulation — an  undulation  so  in- 
evitable that  even  an  artificially  straightened  channel  is 
eventually  changed  into  a  serpentine  one.  Analogous  phe- 
nomena may  be  observed  where  the  water  is  stationaiy  and 
the  solid  matter  moving.  A  stick  drawn  laterally  through 
the  water  with  much  force,  proves  by  the  throb  which  it 
communicates  to  the  hand  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  vibration. 
Even  where  the  moving  body  is  massive,  it  only  requires  that 
great  force  should  be  applied  to  get  a  sensible  effect  of  like 
kind :  instance  the  screw  of  a  screw-steamer,  which  instead 
of  a  smooth  rotation  falls  into  a  rapid  rhythm  that  sends  a 
tremor  through  the  whole  vessel.  The  sound  which 

results  when  a  bow  is  drawn  over  a  violin-string,  shows  us 
vibrations  produced  by  the  movement  of  a  solid  over  a  solid. 
In  lathes  and  planing  machines,  the  attempt  to  take  off  a 
thick  shaving  causes  a  violent  jar  of  the  whole  apparatus,  and 
the  production  of  a  series  of  waves  on  the  iron  or  wood  that 
is  cut.  Every  boy  in  scraping  his  slate-pencil  finds  it 
Karcely  possible  to  help  making  a  ridged  surface.  If  you 
roll  a  ball  along  the  ground  or  over  the  ice,  there  is  always 
more  or  less  up  and  do^  movement — a  movement  that  is 
issible  while  the  velocity  is  considerable,  but  becomes  too 
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amell  and  rapid  to  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye  as  tlie  Ydocity 
diminisliea.  However  smooth  the  rails,  and  however  per- 
fectly  built  the  carriages,  a  railway-train  inevitably  gets  into 
oscillations,  both  lateral  and  vertical.  Even  where  moving 
matter  is  suddenly  arrested  by  collision,  the  law  is  still  illus- 
trated ;  for  both  the  body  striking  and  the  body  struck  are 
made  to  tremble;  and  trembling  is  rhythmical  movementi 
Little  as  we  habitually  observe  it,  it  is  yet  certain  that  the 
impulses  our  actions  impress  from  moment  to  moment  on 
surrounding  objects,  are  propagated  through  them  in  vibra- 
tions. It  needs  but  to  look  through  a  telescope  of  high 
power,  to  be  convinced  that  each  pulsation  of  the  heart  gives 
a  jar  to  the  whole  room.  If  we  pass  to  motions  of 

another  order — those  namely  which  take  place  in  the  etheiial 
medium — we  still  find  the  same  thing.  Every  fresh  dis- 
covery confirms  the  hypothesis  that  light  consists  of  undula- 
tions. The  rays  of  heat,  too,  are  now  found  to  have  a  like 
fundamental  nature :  their  undulations  differing  from  those 
of  light  only  in  their  comparative  lengths.  Nor  do  the  moTe- 
ments  of  electricity  fail  to  furnish  us  with  an  illustration ; 
though  one  of  a  different  order.  The  northern  aurora  may 
often  be  observed  to  pulsate  with  waves  of  greater  brightness ; 
and  the  electric  discharge  through  a  vacuum  shows  us  by  its 
stratified  appearance  that  the  current  is  not  xmiform,  but 
comes  in  gushes  of  greater  and  lesser  intensity.  Should 

it  be  said  that  at  any  rate  there  are  some  motions,  as  those  of 
projectiles,  which  are  not  rhythmical,  the  reply  is,  that  the 
exception  is  apparent  only ;  and  that  these  motions  would  be 
rhythmical  if  they  were  not  interrupted.  It  is  common  to 
assert  that  the  trajectory  of  a  cannon  ball  is  a  parabola ;  and 
it  is  true  that  (omitting  atmospheric  resistance)  the  curve  de- 
scribed differs  so  slightly  from  a  parabola  that  it  may  practi- 
cally be  regarded  as  one.  But,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  a  por- 
tion of  an  extremely  eccentric  ellipse,  having  the  Earth's 
centre  of  gravity  for  its  remoter  focus  ;  and  but  for  its  arrest 
by  the  substance  of  the  Earth,  the  cannon  ball  would  travel 
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round  that  focus  and  retum  to  the  point  whence  it  started ; 
again  to  repeat  this  slow  rhythm.  Indeed,  while  seeming  at 
first  sight  to  do  the  reyerse,  the  discharge  of  a  cannon 
fiiruishes  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  principle  enunci^ 
Btcd.  The  explosion  produces  violent  undulations  in  the 
lurrounding  air.  The  whizz  of  the  shot,  as  it  flies  towards 
its  mark,  is  due  to  another  series  of  atmospheric  undulations. 
And  the  movement  to  and  from  the  Earth's  centre,  which  the 
cannon  ball  is  beginning  to  perform,  being  checked  by  solid 
matter,  is  transformed  into  a  rhythm  of  another  order; 
namely,  the  vibration  which  the  blow  sends  through  neigh- 
bouring bodies.* 

Rhythm  Ja  very  generally  not  simple  but  compound. 
There  are  usually  at  work  various  forces,  causing  usdviations 
diflfering  in  .rapidity  ;  and  hence  it  continually  happens  that 
besides  the  primary  rhythms  there  are  secondary  rhythms, 
produced  by  the  periodic  coincidence  and  antagonism  of  the 
primary  ones.  Double,  triple,  and  even  quadruple  rhythms, 
are  thus  generated.  One  of  the  simplest  instances  is  afforded 
by  what  in  acoustics  are  known  as  ''  beats :"  recurring  inter* 
Tals  of  sound  and  silence  which  are  perceived  when  two  notes 
of  nearly  the  same  pitch  are  struck  together ;  and  which  are 
due  to  the  alternate  correspondence  and  antagonism  of  the 
atmospheric  waves.  In  like  manner  the  various  phenomena 
due  to  what  is  called  interference  of  light,  severally  result 
from  the  periodic  agreement  and  disagreement  of  etherial 
imdulations — undulations  which,  by  alternately  inlensi- 
fjing  and  neutralizing  each  other,  produce  intervals  of 
increased  and  diminished  light.  On  the  sea-shore  may  be 
noted  sundry  instances  of  compound  rhythm.  We  have 
that  of  the  tides,  in  which  the  daily  rise  and  fall  under- 
goes a  fortnightly  increase  and-  decrease,  due  to  the  alter- 
nate coincidence  and  antagonism  of  the  solar  and  lunar 

*  After  hsTing  for  some  yean  rappoied  myself  alone  in  the  belief  that  all  mo- 
aoB  IS  rhythmical,  I  diseoTered  that  my  finend  Professor  Tyndall  also  held  this 
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attractions.  We  have  again  that  which  is  peipetaally 
furnished  by  the  surface  of  the  sea  :  every  large  wave  bear- 
ing smaller  ones  on  its  sides,  and  these  still  smaller  ones ; 
with  the  result  that  each  flake  of  foam,  along  with  the  per* 
tion  of  water  bearing  it,  undergoes  minor  ascents  and  descents 
of  soYeral  orders  while  it  is  being  raised  and  lowered  by  the 
greater  billows.  A  quite  different  and  yery  interesting 
example  of  compound  rhythm,  occurs  in  the  little  rills  which, 
at  low  tide,  run  over  the  sand  out  of  the  shingle  banks  aboTe. 
Where  the  channel  of  one  of  these  is  narrow,  and  the  stream 
runs  strongly,  the  sand  at  the  bottom  is  raised  into  a  seriee 
of  ridges  corresponding  to  the  ripple  of  the  water.  On 
watching  for  a  short  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  ridges 
are  being  raised  highei^and  the  ripple  growing  stronger; 
until  at  length,  the  action  becoming  violent,  the  whole  series 
of  ridges  is  suddenly  swept  away,  the  stream  runs  smoothlyi 
and  the  process  commences  afresh.  Instances  of  still  mora 
complex  rh}rthms  might  be  added ;  but  they  will  come  more 
appropriately  in  connexion  with  the  several  kinds  of  cosmica3 
changes,  hereafter  to  be  dealt  with. 

4  From  the  ensemble  of  the  facts  as  above  set  forth,  it  will  be 
keen  that  rhythm  results  wherever  there  is  a  conflict  of  forces 
^ot  in  equilibrium.  If  the  antagonist  forces  at  any  point  are 
balanced,  there  is  rest ;  and  in  the  absence  of  motion  there 
can  of  course  be  no  rhythm.  But  if  instead  of  a  balance 
there  is  an  excess  of  force  in  one  direction — if,  as  necessarily 
follows,  motion  is  set  up  in  that  direction ;  then  for  that 
motion  to  continue  uniformly  in  that  direction,  it  is  requisite 
that  the  moving  matter  should,  notwithstanding  its  unceasing 
change  of  place,  present  unchanging  relations  to  the  sources 
of  force  by  which  its  motion  is  produced  and  opposed.  This 
however  is  impossible.  Every  further  transfer  through  space 
must  alter  the  ratio  between  the  forces  concerned — ^must  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  predominance  of  one  force  over  the 
other — ^must  prevent  uniformity  of  movement.  And  if  the 
movement  cannot  be  uniform,  then,  in  the  absence  of  aooelera- 
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Hon  or  retardatioix  continued  througli  infinite  time  and  spacei 
(results  which  cannot  be  conceived)  the  only  altemative  is 
rhythm. 

A  secondary  conclusion  must  not  be  omitted.  In  the  last 
chapter  we  saw  that  motion  is  never  absolutely  rectilinear ; 
and  here  it  remains  to  be  added  that,  as  a  consequence,  rhythm 
13  necessarily  incomplete.  A  truly  rectilinear  rhythm  can 
arise  only  when  the  opposing  forces  are  in  exactly  the  same 
line ;  and  the  probabilities  against  this  are  infinitely  great. 
To  generate  a  perfectly  circular  rhythm,  the  two  forces  con- 
cerned must  be  exactly  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
must  have  exactly  a  certain  ratio ;  and  against  this  the  pro- 
babilities are  likewise  infinitely  great.  All  other  proportions 
and  directions  of  the  two  forces  will  produce  an  ellipse  of 
greater  or  less  eccentricity.  And  when,  as  indeed  always 
happens,  above  two  forces  are  engaged,  the  curve  described 
must  be  more  complex ;  and  cannot  exactly  repeat  itself.  So 
that  in  fact  throughout  nature,  this  action  and  re-action  of 
forces  never  brings  about  a  complete  return  to  a  previous 
state.  Where  the  movement  is  much  involved,  and  especially 
where  it  is  that  of  some  aggregate  whose  units  are  partially 
independent,  anything  like  a  regular  curve  is  no  longer 
traceable ;  we  see  nothing  more  than  a  general  oscillation. 
And  on  the  completion  of  any  periodic  movement,  the  degree 
in  which  the  state  arrived  at  difiers  from  the  state  de- 
parted from,  is  usuaUy  marked  in  proportion  as  the  influences 
at  work  are  numerous. 

§  83.  That  spiral  arrangement  so  general  among  the  more 
difiused  nebul® — an  arrangement  which  must  be  assumed  by 
matter  moving  towards  a  centre  of  gravity  through  a  resist- 
ing  medium — shows  us  the  progressive  establishment  of 
revolution,  and  therefore  of  rhythm,  in  those  remote  spaces 
which  the  nebul»  occupy.  Double  stars,  moviug  round  com- 
mon centres  of  gravity  in  periods  some  of  which  are  now 
isoertained,  exhibit  settled  rhythmical  actions  in  distant  parts 
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of  our  siderial  system.  And  another  fact  whicli,  tliougli  oft 
different  order,  has  a  like  general  significance,  is  famished  hy 
variable  stars — stars  which  alternately  brighten  and  fade. 

The  periodicities  of  the  planets,  satellities,  and  comets,  are 
so  familiar  that  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  name  them,  were 
it  not  needful  here  to  point  out  that  they  are  so  many  grand 
illustrations  of  this  general  law  of  movement  But  besides 
the  revolutions  of  these  bodies  in  their  orbits  (all  more  or  less 
excentric)  and  their  rotations  on  their  axes,  the  Solar  System 
presents  us  with  various  rhythms  of  a  less  manifest  and  mors 
complex  kind.  In  each  planet  and  satellite  there  is  the  revo- 
lution of  the  nodes — a  slow  change  in  the  position  of  the 
orbit-plane,  which  after  completing  itself  commences  afresh. 
There  is  the  gradual  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  axil 
major  of  the  orbit;  and  also  of  its  excentricity :  both  o( 
which  are  rhythmical  alike  in  tbe  sense  that  they  alternate 
between  maxima  and  minima,  and  in  the  sense  that  the  pro- 
gress from  one  extreme  to  the  other  is  not  uniform,  but  is 
made  with  fluctuating  velocity.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  revo- 
lution of  the  line  of  apsides,  which  in  course  of  time  moves 
round  the  heavens — not  regularly,  but  through  complex 
oscillations.  And  further  we  have  variations  in  the  directions 
of  the  planetary  axes — that  known  as  nutation,  and  that 
larger  gyration  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Earth,  causes  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes.  These  rhythms,  already 

more  or  less  compound,  are  compounded  with  each  other. 
Such  an  instance  as  the  secular  acceleration  and  retardatioQ 
of  the  moon,  consequent  on  the  varying  excentricity  of  the 
Earth's  orbit,  is  one  of  the  simplest.  Another,  having  more 
important  consequences,  results  from  the  changing  direction 
of  the  axes  of  rotation  in  planets  whose  orbits  are  decidedly 
excentric  Every  planet,  during  a  certain  long  period,  pre- 
sents more  of  its  northern  than  of  its  southern  hemisphere  to 
the  sun  at  the  time  of  its  nearest  approach  to  him  ;  and  thea 
again,  during  a  like  period,  presents  more  of  its  Bouthera 
hemisphere  than  of  its  northern — a  recurring  ooincidencs 
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wbich,  though  causing  in  some  planets  no  sensible  alterations 
of  dimate,  inyolves  in  the  case  of  the  Earth  an  epoch  of 
21»000  years,  daring  which  each  hemisphere  goes  through  a 
cycle  of  temperate  seasons,  and  seasons  that  are  extreme  in 
their  beat  and  cold.  Nor  is  this  alL  There  is  even  a  varia- 
tion of  this  yariation.  For  the  summers  and  winters  of  the 
whole  Earth  become  more  or  less  strongly  contrasted,  as  the 
ezoentricity  of  its  orbit  increases  and  decreases.  Hence 
daring  increase  of  the  excentricity,  the  epochs  of  moderately 
contrasted  seasons  and  epochs  of  strongly  contrasted  seasons, 
through  which  alternately  each  hemisphere  passes,  must  grow 
more  and  more  different  in  the  degrees  of  their  contrasts ; 
and  contrariwise  during  decrease  of  the  excentricity.  So 
that  in  the  quantity  of  light  and  heat  which  any  portion  of 
the  Earth  receives  from  the  sun,  there  goes  on  a  quadruple 
rhythm :  that  of  day  and  night ;  that  of  summer  and  win- 
ter ;  that  due  to  the  changing  position  of  the  axis  at  perihe- 
lion and  aphelion,  taking  21,000  years  to  complete ;  and  that 
involved  by  the  variation  of  the  orbit's  excentricity,  gone 
through  in  millions  of  years. 

§  84.  Those  terrestrial  processes  whose  dependence  on  the 
solar  heat  is  direct,  of  course  exhibit  a  rhythm  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  periodically  changing  amount  of  heat  which 
each  part  of  the'Earth  receives.  The  simplest,  though  the 
least  obtrusive,  instance  is  supplied  by  the  magnetic  variations. 
In  these  there  is  a  diurnal  increase  and  decrease,  an  annual 
increase  and  decrease,  and  a  decennial  increase  and  decrease  ; 
the  latter  answering  to  a  period  during  which  the  solar  spots 
become  alternately  abundant  and  scarce :  besides  which  known 
variations  there  are  probably  others  corresponding  with  the 
astronomical  cycles  just  described.  More  obvious  examples 
are  furnished  by  the  movements  of  the  ocean  and  the  atmo- 
sphere. Marine  currents  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  above, 
uid  from  the  poles  to  the  equator  beneath,  show  us  an  un« 
oeaaing  backward  and  forward  motioii  throughout  this  vrmt 
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mass  of  water — a  inotion  yarying  in  amount  according  to  tbe 
seasons,  and  compounded  with  smaller  like  motions  of  local 
origin.  The  similarly-caused  general  currents  in  the  air,  have 
similar  annual  yariations  similarly  modified.  Irreguliir  as 
they  are  in  detail,  we  still  see  in  the  monsoons  and  other  tropi- 
col  atmospheric  disturbances,  or  even  in  our  own  equinoctial 
gales  and  spring  east  winds,  a  periodicity  sufficiently  decid« 
ed.  Again,  we  have  an  alternation  of  times  during 

which  evaporation  predominates  with  times  during  which  con- 
densation predominates:  shown  in  the  tropics  by  strongly 
marked  rainy  seasons  and  seasons  of  drought,  and  in  the 
temperate  zones  by  corresponding  changes  of  which  the  pe- 
riodicity, though  less  definite,  is  still  traceable.  The  diffiision 
and  precipitation  of  water,  besides  the  slow  alternations 
answering  to  different  parts  of  the  year,  furnish  us  with  ex- 
amples of  rhjrthm  of  a  more  rapid  kind.  During  wet 
weather,  lasting,  let  us  say,  over  some  weeks,  the  tendency 
^o  condense,  though  greater  than  the  tendency  to  evaporate, 
does  not  show  itself  in  continuous  rain ;  but  the  period  is 
made  up  of  rainy  days  and  days  that  are  wholly  or  partially 
fair.  Nor  is  it  in  this  rude  alternation  only  that  the  law  is 
manifested.  During  any  day  throughout  this  wet  weather  a 
minor  rhythm  is  traceable  ;  and  especially  so  when  the  ten 
dencies  to  evaporate  and  to  condense  are  nearly  balanced. 
Among  mountains  this  minor  rhjrthm  and  its  causes  may  be 
studied  to  great  advantage.  Moist  winds,  which  do  not  pre- 
cipitate their  contained  water  in  passing  over  the  compara- 
tively warm  lowlands,  lose  so  much  heat  when  they  reach 
the  cold  mountain  peaks,  that  condensation  rapidly  takes 
place.  Water,  however,  in  passing  from  the  gaseous  to  the 
fluid  state,  gives  out  a  considerable  amount  of  heat ;  and 
hence  the  resulting  clouds  are  warmer  than  the  air  that  pre- 
cipitates them,  and  much  warmer  than  the  high  rocky  sur- 
&ces  round  which  they  fold  themselves.  Hence  in  the 
course  of  the  storm,  these  high  rocky  surfaces  are  raised  in 
temperature,  partly  by  radiation  firom  the  enwrapping  clout 
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partly  by  contact  of  tbe  fiEdling  rain-drops.  Qiving  off  more 
heat  than  beforOi  they  no  longer  lower  so  greatly  the  temper- 
iture  of  the  air  passing  over  them  ;  and  so  cease  to  precipi- 
tate its  contained  water.  The  clouds  break ;  the  sky  begins 
to  dear ;  and  a  gleam  of  sunshine  promises  that  the  day  is 
going  to  be  fine.  But  the  small  supply  of  heat  which  the 
cold  mountain's  sides  have  receiYcd,  is  soon  lost :  especially 
when  the  dispersion  of  the  clouds  permits  free  radiation  into 
space.  Very  soon,  therefore,  these  elevated  surfaces,  becom- 
ing  as  cold  as  at  first,  (or  perhaps  even  colder  in  virtue  of  the 
eTaporation  set  up,)  begin  again  to  condense  the  vapour  in 
the  air  above ;  and  there  comes  another  storm,  followed  by 
the  same  effects  as  before.  In  lowland  regions  this  action 
and  reaction  is  usually  less  conspicuous,  because  the  contrast 
of  temperatures  is  less  marked.  Even  here,  however,  it  may 
be  traced  ;  and  that  not  only  on  showery  days,  but  on  days 
of  continuous  rain  ;  for  in  these  we  do  not  see  uniformity : 
always  there  are  fits  of  harder  and  gentler  rain  that  are  pro- 
bably caused  as  above  explained. 

Of  course  these  meteorologic  rhythms  involve  someihing 
corresponding  to  them  in  the  changes  wrought  by  wind  and 
water  on  the  Earth's  surface.  Variations  in  the  quantities  of 
sediment  brought  down  by  rivers  that  rise  and  fall  with  the 
seasonsy  must  cause  variations  in  the  resulting  strata — alter- 
nations of  colour  or  quality  in  the  successive  laminsB.  Beds 
formed  from  the  detritus  of  shores  worn  down  and  carried 
tway  by  the  waves,  must  similarly  show  periodic  differences 
answering  to  the  periodic  winds  of  the  locality.  In  so  far  as 
frost  influences  the  rate  of  denudation,  its  recurrence  is  a 
(actor  in  the  rhythm  of  sedimentary  deposits.  And  the 
geological  changes  produced  by  glaciers  and  icebergs  must 
similarly  have  their  alternating  periods  of  greater  and  less 
intensity. 

There  is  evidence  also  that  modifications  in  the  Earth's 
crust  due  to  igneous  action  have  a  certain  periodicity.  Vd- 
oanie  eruptions  are  not  continuous  but  intermittent!  and  as 
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far  as  the  data  enable  as  to  jodge^  hare  a  certain  average 
rate  of  recarrence ;  which  rate  of  recurrenoe  is  complicated 
by  rising  into  epochs  of  greater  activity  and  falling  into 
epochs  of  comparative  quiescence.  So  too  is  it  with  earth 
quakes  and  the  elevations  or  depressions  caused  by  them.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  the  alternation  of  strata  gives 
decisive  proof  of  successive  sinkings  of  the  surface,  that 
have  taken  place  at  tolerably  equal  intervals.  Everywhere, 
in  the  extensive  groups  of  conformable  strata  that  imply 
small  subsidences  recurring  with  a  certain  average  frequency, 
we  see  a  rhytbm  in  the  action  and  reaction  between  the 
Earth's  crust  and  its  molten  contents — a  rhythm  compounded 
with  those  slower  ones  shown  in  the  termination  of  groups  of 
strata,  and  the  commencement  of  other  groups  not  con- 
formable to  them.  There  is  even  reason  for  suspect- 
ing a  geological  periodicity  that  is  immensely  slower  and  far 
wider  in  its  effects ;  namely,  an  alternation  of  those  vast  up- 
heavals and  submergencies  by  which  continents  are  produced 
where  there  were  oceans,  and  oceans  where  there  were  conti- 
nents. For  supposing,  as  we  may  fairly  do,  that  the  Earth's 
crust  is  throughout  of  tolerably  equal  thickness,  it  is  manifest 
that  such  portions  of  it  as  become  most  depressed  below  the 
average  level,  must  have  their  inner  surfaces  most  exposed 
to  the  currents  of  molten  matter  circulating  within,  and  will 
therefore  undergo  a  larger  amount  of  what  may  be  called 
igneous  denudation  ;  while,  conversely,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
inner  surfaces  from  these  currents  where  the  Earth's  crust  is 
most  elevated,  will  cause  a  thickenmg  more  or  less  compens- 
ating the  aqueous  denudation  going  on  externally.  Hence 
those  depressed  areas  over  which  the  deepest  oceans  lie,  being 
gradually  thinned  beneath  and  not  covered  by  much  aedi- 
mentary  deposit  above,  will  become  areas  of  least  resistance^ 
and  will  then  begin  to  yield  to  the  upward  pressure  of  the 
Earth's  contents ;  whence  will  result,  throughout  such  areas, 
long  continued  elevations,  ceasing  only  when  the  reverse  state 
of  things  has  been  brought  about.    Whether  this  specolatioii 
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be  well  or  iU  foimdedy  does  not  howeyer  affect  the  general 
conduaioii.  Apart  from  it  we  have  sufficient  eyidence  that 
geologic  processes  are  rhythmical. 

§  85.  Perhaps  nowhere  are  the  illostrations  of  rhythm 
Bo  numerous  and  so  manifest  as  among  the  phenomena  of  life. 
Plants  do  not,  indeed,  usually  show  us  any  decided  periodi- 
cities, saye  those  determined  by  day  and  night  and  by  the 
seasons.  But  in  animals  we  have  a  great  variety  of  move- 
ments in  which  the  alternation  of  opposite  extremes  goes  on 
with  all  degrees  of  rapidity.  The  swallowing  of  food  is 
effected  by  a  wave  of  constriction  passing  along  the  oesopha- 
gos ;  its  digestion  is  accompanied  by  a  muscular  action  of  the 
stomach  that  is  also  undulatory ;  and  the  peristaltic  motion  of 
the  intestines  is  of  like  nature.  The  blood  obtained  from  this 
food  is  propelled  not  in  a  uniform  current  but  in  pulses ;  and 
it  is  aerated  by  lungs  that  alternately  contract  and  expand.  All 
locomotion  results  from  oscillating  movements :  even  where  it 
is  apparently  continuous,  as  in  many  minute  forms,  the  mi- 
croscope proves  the  vibration  of  cilia  to  be  the  agency  by 
which  the  creature  is  moved  smoothly  forwards. 

Primary  rhythms  of  the  organic  actions  are  compounded 
with  secondary  ones  of  longer  duration.  These  various 
modes  of  activity  have  their  recurring  periods  of  increase  and 
decrease.  We  see  this  in  the  periodic  need  for  food,  and  in  the 
periodic  need  for  repose.  Each  meal  induces  a  more  rapid 
rhythmic  action  of  the  digestive  organs;  the  pulsation  of 
the  heart  is  accelerated ;  and  the  inspirations  become  more 
frequent.  During  sleep,  on  the  contrary,  these  several 
movements  slacken.  So  that  in  the  course  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  those  small  undulations  of  which  the  different 
kinds  of  organic  action  are  constituted,  undergo  one  long 
wave  of  increase  and  decrease,  complicated  with  several 
minor  waves.  Experiments  have  shown  that  there 

ftre    still  slower   rises   and    fulls    of    functional    activity. 
Waste  and  assimilation  are  not  balanced  by  every  meal,  but 
18 
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(me  or  other  maintains  for  some  time  a  slight  excess ;  bo  that 
a  person  in  ordinary  health  is  fomid  to  undergo  an  increase 
and  decrease  of  weight  during  recurring  intervals  of  tolerable 
equality.  Besides  these  regular  periods  there  are  still  longei 
and  comparatively  irregular  ones ;  namely,  those  alternations 
of  greater  and  less  vigour,  which  even  healthy  people  expe- 
rience. So  inevitable  are  these  oscillations  that  even  men  in 
training  cannot  be  kept  stationary  at  their  highest  power,  but 
when  they  have  reached  it  begin  to  retrograde.  Fur* 

ther  evidence  of  rhythm  in  the  vital  movements  is  fur- 
nished by  invalids.  Sundry  disorders  are  named  firom  the 
intermittent  character  of  their  symptoms.  Even  where  the 
periodicity  is  not  very  marked,  it  is  mostly  traceable.  Patients 
rarely  if  ever  get  uniformly  worse  ;  and  convalescents  have 
usually  their  days  of  partial  relapse  or  of  less  decided  ad- 
vance. 

Aggregaies  of  living  creatures  illustrate  the  general  trutb 
in  other  ways.  If  each  species  of  organism  be  regarded  as  a 
whole,  it  displays  two  kinds  of  rhythm.  Life  as  it  exists  in 
all  the  members  of  such  species,  is  an  extremely  complex  kind 
of  movement,  more  or  less  distinct  from  the  kinds  of  move- 
ment which  constitute  life  in  other  species.  In  each  indi- 
vidual of  the  species,  this  extremely  complex  kind  of  move- 
ment begins,  rises  to  its  climax,  declines,  and  ceases  in 
death.  And  every  successive  generation  thus  exhibits  a  wave 
of  that  peculiar  activity  characterizing  the  species  as  a 
whole.  The  other  form  of  rhythm  is  to  be  traced  in 

that  variation  of  number  which  each  tribe  of  animals  and 
plants  is  ever  undergoing.  Throughout  the  unceasing  con- 
flict between  the  tendency  of  a  species  to  increase  and  the 
antagonistic  tendencies,  there  is  never  an  equilibrium :  one 
:  always  predominates.  In  the  case  even  of  a  cultivated  plant 
\  or  domesticated  animal,  where  artificial  means  are  used  t<* 

maintain  the  supply  at  a  uniform  level,  we  still  see  that  oscil- 
lations of  abundance  and  scarcity  cannot  be  ayoided.  And 
among  the  creatures  uncared  for  by  man,  such  oscillatioDf 
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ftie  UBually  more  marked.  After  a  race  of  organismB  has 
been  greatly  ihimied  by  enemies  or  lack  of  food,  its  sorviTing 
members  become  more  favourably  circumstanced  than  usual 
During  the  decline  in  their  numbers  their  food  has  grown 
rclatirely  more  abundant ;  while  their  enemies  have  diminish"^ 
ed  from  want  of  prey.  The  conditions  thus  remain  for 
tome  time  favourable  to  their  increase ;  and  they  multiply 
rapidly.  By  and  by  their  food  jb  rendered  relatively  scarce^ 
at  the  same  time  that  their  enemies  have  become  more 
numerous ;  and  the  destroying  influences  being  thus  in  excess, 
their  number  begins   to  diminish  again.  Yet  one 

more  rhythm,  extremely  slow  in  its  action,  may  be  traced  in 
the  phenomena  of  Life,  contemplated  under  their  most  general 
aspect.    The  researches  of  palseontologists  show  that  there.       rN 
have  been  going  on,  during  the  vast  period  of  which  our  sedi-j        ^ 
mentary  rocks  bear  record,  successive   changes  of  organid      <^  ?. 
forms.    Species  have  appeared,  become  abundant,  and  theil    «^  [^ 
disappeared.     Oenera,  at  first  constituted  of  but  few  species,  "  '     * 
have  for  a  time  gone  on  growing  more  multiform ;  and  then     *. 
have  begun  to  decline  in  the  number  of  their  subdivisions  :     ^  - 
leaving  at  last  but  one  or  two  representatives,  or  none  at  alL  * 
During  longer  epochs  whole  orders  have  thus  arisen,  culmin-     ; 
ated,  and  dwindled  away.  And  even  those  wider  divisions  con-     ^ 
taining  many  orders  have  similarly  undergone  a  gradual  rise, 
a  high  tide,  and  a  long-continued  ebb.  The  stalked  Crinoidea^ 
for  example,  which,  during  the  carboniferous  epoch,  became 
abundant,  have  almost  disappeared :  only  a  single  species 
being  extant.     Once  a  large  family  of  molluscs,  the  BrachUh 
poda  have  now  become  rare.     The  shelled  Cephalopods,  at 
one  time  dominant  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  both  in 
number  of  forms  and  of  individuals,  are  in  our  day  nearly 
extinct.     And  after  an  ''  age  of  reptiles,"  there  has  come  an 
age  in  which  reptiles  have  been  in  great  measure  supplanted 
bv  mammals.    Whether  these  vast  rises  and  falls  bf  different 
kinds  of  life  ever  undergo  anything  approaching  to  repetitions, 
(whieh  they  may  possibly  do  in  com^spondence  with  thcjie 
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TBst  cycles  of  eleTatioo  and  subsidence  that  produce  contineiiti 
and  oceans,)  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  Life  on  the  Earth  has 
not  progressed  uniformly,  but  in  immense  undulations. 

§  86.  It  is  not  manifest  that  the  changes  of  consciousness 
are  in  any  sense  rhythmical.  Yet  here,  too,  analysis  proves 
both  that  the  mental  state  existing  at  any  moment  is  not 
uniform,  but  is  decomposable  into  rapid  oscillations ;  and  abc 
that  mental  states  pass  through  longer  intervals  of  increasing 
and  decreasing  intensity. 

Though  while  attending  to  any  single  sensation,  or  any 
group  of  related  sensations  constituting  the  consciousness  ol 
an  object,  we  seem  to  remain  for  the  time  in  a  persistent  and 
homogeneous  condition  of  mind,  a  careful  self-examination 
shows  that  this  apparently  unbroken  mental  state  is  in  truth 
traversed  by  a  number  of  minor  states,  in  which  various  other 
sensations  and  perceptions  are  rapidly  presented  and  disappear. 
From  the  admitted  fact  that  thinking  consists  in  the  establish- 
ment of  relations,  it  is  a  necessary  corollary  that  the  main- 
tenance  of  conscioiisness  in  any  one  state  to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion  of  other  states,  would  be  a  cessation  of  thought,  that  is,  of 
consciousness.  So  that  any  seemingly  continuous  feeling,  say 
of  pressure,  really  consists  of  portions  of  that  feeling  perpetu- 
ally recurring  after  the  momentary  intrusion  of  other  feelings 
and  ideas — quick  thoughts  concerning  the  place  where  it  is 
felt,  the  external  object  producing  it,  its  consequences,  and 
other  things  suggested  by  association.  Thus  there  is  going 
on  an  extremely  rapid  departure  from,  and  return  to,  that  par- 
ticular mental  state  which  we  regard  as  persistent.  Besides 
the  evidence  of  rhythm  in  consciousness  which  direct  analysis 
thus  affords,  we  may  gather  further  evidence  from  the  corre- 
lation between  feeling  and  movement.  Sensations  and  emotioiis 
exi>end  themselves  in  producing  muscular  contractions.  If  a 
sensation  or  emotion  were  strictly  continuous,  there  would  bo  a 
continuous  discharge  along  those  motor  nerves  acted  upon.  But 
so  far  as  experiments  with  artificial  stimuli  enable  us  to  judge, 
a  eontinuoas  discharge  along  the  nerve  leading  to  a  muscle, 
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does  not  oontract  it :  a  broken  diBcIiarge  is  required — a  rapid 
■accession  of  shocks.  Hence  muscular  contraction  pre-supposes 
that  rhythmic  state  of  consciousness  which  direct  obseryation 
disdosos.  A  much  more  conspicuous  rhythm,  having 

longer  waves,  is  seen  during  the  outflow  of  emotion  into 
daocingy  poetry,  and  music.  The  current  of  mental  energy 
that  shows  itself  in  these  modes  of  bodily  action,  is  not  con- 
tinuous, but  falls  into  a  succession  of  pulses.  The  measure  of 
a  dance  is  produced  by  the  alternation  of  strong  muscular 
contractions  with  weaker  ones ;  and,  save  in  measures  of  the 
simplest  order  such  as  are  found  among  barbarians  and 
children,  this  alternation  is  compounded  with  longer  rises  and 
falls  in  the  degree  of  muscular  excitement.  Poetry  is  a  form  of 
speech  which  results  when  the  emphasis  is  regularly  recurrent ; 
that  is,  when  the  muscular  effort  of  pronunciation  has  de* 
finite  periods  of  greater  and  less  intensity — periods  that  are 
complicated  with  others  of  like  nature  answering  to  the  suc- 
cessiye  yerses.  Music,  in  still  more  yarious  ways,  exemplifies 
the  law.  There  are  the  recurring  bars,  in  each  of  which  there 
is  a  primary  and  a  secondary  beat.  There  is  the  alternate 
increase  and  decrease  of  muscular  strain,  implied  by  the 
ascents  and  descents  to  the  higher  and  lower  notes — as- 
cents and  descents  composed  of  smaller  waves,  breaking  the 
rises  and  falls  of  the  larger  ones,  in  a  mode  peculiar  to  each 
mdody.  And  then  we  have,  further,  the  alternation  ot  piano 
and  forte  passages.  That  these  several  kinds  of  rhythm, 
characterizing  aosthetio  expression,  are  not,  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word,  artificial,  but  are  intenser  forms  of  an  un- 
dulatorj  movement  habitually  generated  by  feeling  in  its 
bodily  discharge,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  all  trace- 
able in  ordinary  speech;  which  in  every  sentence  has  its 
pximary  and  secondary  emphases,  and  its  cadence  containing 
a  chief  rise  and  fall  complicated  with  subordinate  rises 
and  falls;  and  which  is  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less 
oscillatory  action  of  the  Umbs  when  the  emotion  is 
great.  Still  longer  undulations  may  be  observed  by 

every  one,  in  himself  and  in  others,  on  occasions  of  extreme 
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pleasure  or  extreme  pain.  Note,  in  the  first  place,  that  pain 
having  its  origin  in  bodily  disorder,  is  nearly  always  percep- 
tibly rhytbmicaL  During  hoars  in  which  it  never  actuallj 
ceases,  it  has  its  variations  of  intensity — fits  or  paroxysms;  and 
then  after  these  hours  of  sufiering  there  usually  come  houia 
of  comparative  ease.  Moral  pain  has  the  like  smaller  and 
larger  waves.  One  possessed  by  intense  grief  does  not  utter 
continuous  moans,  or  shed  tears  with  an  equable  rapidity ; 
but  these  signs  of  passion  come  in  recurring  bursts.  Then 
after  a  time  during  which  such  stronger  and  weaker  waves 
of  emotion  alternate,  there  comes' a  calm — ^a  time  of  compara- 
tive deadness;  to  which  again  succeeds  another  interval, 
when  dull  sorrow  rises  afresh  into  acute  anguish,  with  its 
series  of  paroxysms.  Similarly  in  great  delight,  especially  aa 
manifested  by  children  who  have  its  display  less  under  control, 
there  are  visible  variations  in  the  intensity  of  feeling  shown^ 
fits  of  laughter  and  dancing  about,  separated  by  pauses  in 
which  smiles,  and  other  slight  manifestations  of  pleasure, 
suffice  to  discharge  the  lessened  excitement.  Nor  are 

there  wanting  evidences  of  mental  undulations  greater  in 
length  than  any  of  these— undulations  which  take  weeks,  oi 
months,  or  years,  to  complete  themselves.  We  continually 
hear  of  moods  which  recur  at  intervals.  Yery  many  persooii 
have  their  epochs  of  vivacity  and  depression.  There  are  perioda 
of  industry  following  periods  of  idleness ;  and  times  at  whiiji 
particular  subjects  or  tastes  are  cultivated  with  zeal,  alternat- 
ing with  times  at  which  they  are  neglected.  Bespecting 
which  slow  oscillations,  the  only  qualification  to  be  made  is^ 
that  being  affected  by  numerous  influences,  they  are  com- 
paratively irregular. 

§  87.     In  nomadic  societies  the  changes  of  place,  deter 
mined  as  they  usually  are  by  exhaustion  or  fidlure  of  the 
supply  of  food,  are  periodic ;  and  in  many  cases  show  a 
recurrence  answering  to  the  seasons.     Each  tribe  lliat  haa 
oeoome  in  some  degree  fixed  in  its  locality,  goes  on  increasLog, 
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till  under  the  pressares  of  unsatifified  desires,  there  results 
migration  of  some  part  of  it  to  a  new  region — a  process  repeat- 
ed at  intervals.  From  such  excesses  of  population,  and  such 
successiye  waves  of  migration,  come  conflicts  with  other 
tribes;  which  are  also  increasing  and  tending  to  diffuse 
themsolvee.  This  antagonism,  like  aU  others,  results  not  in  an 
uniform  motion,  but  in  an  intermittent  one.  War,  exhaus- 
tion, recoil — peace,  prosperity,  and  renewed  aggression  : — see 
here  the  alternation  more  or  less  discernible  in  the  military 
activities  of  both  savage  and  civilized  nations.  And  irregular 
Bs  is  this  rhythm,  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  different  sizes 
of  the  societies,  and  the  extremely  involved  causes  of  varia- 
tion in  their  strengths,  would  lead  us  to  anticipate. 

Passing  from  external  to  internal  changes,  we  meet  with 
this  l»ck,nird  and  forward  movement  under  many  forms.  In 
the  currents  of  commerce  it  is  especially  conspicuous. 
Exchange  during  early  times  is  almost  wholly  carried  on  at 
fairs,  held  at  long  intervals  in  the  chief  centres  of  population. 
The  flux  and  reflux  of  people  and  commodities  which  each  of 
these  exhibits,  becomes  more  frequent  as  national  develop- 
ment leads  to  greater  social  activity.  The  more  rapid  rhythm 
of  weekly  xoarkets  begins  to  supersede  the  slow  rhythm  of 
iairs.  And  eventually  the  process  of  exchange  becomes  at 
certain  places  so  active,  as  to  bring  about  daily  meetings  of 
buyers  and  sellers — a  daily  wave  of  accumulation  and  dis- 
tribution of  cotton,  or  com,  or  capital.  If  from 
exchange  we  turn  to  production  and  consumption,  we  see 
undulations,  much  longer  indeed  in  their  periods,  but  almost 
equally  obvious.  Supply  and  demand  are  never  completely 
adapted  to  each  other ;  but  each  of  them  from  time  to  time 
in  exoeas,  leads  presently  to  an  excess  of  the  other.  Farmers 
who  have  one  season  produced  wheat  very  abundantly,  are 
disgusted  with  the  consequent  low  price ;  and  next  season, 
towing  a  much  smaller  quantity,  bring  to  market  a  deficient 
crop;  whence  follows  a  converse  effect.  Consumption 
undergoes  parallel  undulations  that  need  not  be  specifiod. 
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The  balancing  of  supplies  between  different  districtSy  toQ| 
entails  analogons  oscillations.  A  place  at  which  some  neces- 
sary of  life  is  scarce,  becomes  a  place  to  whidh  currents  of  it 
are  set  up  from  other  places  where  it  is  relatively  abundant ; 
and  these  currents  from  all  sides  lead  to  a  wave  of  accumula- 
tion where  they  meet — a  glut :  whence  follows  a  recoil — a 
partial  return  of  the  currents.  But  the  undulatory 

character  of  these  actions  is  perhaps  best  seen  in  the  rises  and 
falls  of  prices.  These,  given  in  numerical  measures  which 
may  be  tabulated  and  reduced  to  diagrams,  show  us  in  the 
clearest  manner  how  commercial  movements  are  compounded 
of  oscillations  of  various  magnitudes.  The  price  of  consols  or 
the  price  of  wheat,  as  thus  represented,  is  seen  to  undergo 
vast  ascents  and  descents  whose  highest  and  lowest  points  are 
reached  only  in  the  course  of  years.  These  largest  waves  of 
variation  are  broken  by  others  extending  over  periods  of 
perhaps  many  months.  On  these  again  come  others  having 
a  week  or  two's  duration.  And  were  the  changes  marked  in 
greater  detail,  we  should  have  the  smaller  undulations  that 
take  place  each  day,  and  the  still  smaller  ones  which  brokers 
telegraph  from  hour  to  hour.  The  whole  outUne  would  show 
a  complication  like  that  of  a  vast  ocean-swell,  on  whose  sur- 
face there  rise  large  billows,  which  themselves  bear  waves  of 
moderate  size,  covered  by  wavelets,  that  are  roughened  by  a 
minute  ripple.  Similar  diagramatic  representations  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  of  disease,  of  crime,  of  pauperism, 
exhibit  involved  conflicts  of  rhythmical  motions  throughout 
society  under  these  several  aspects. 

There  are  like  characteristics  in  social  changes  of  a  more 
complox  kind.  Both  in  England  and  among  continental 
nations,  the  action  and  reaction  of  political  progress  have 
come  to  be  generally  recognized.  Eelig:  on,  besides  its  occa- 
sional revivals  of  smaller  magnitude,  has  its  long  periods  of 
exaltation  and  depression — generations  of  belief  and  self-mor- 
tification, following  generations  of  indifference  and  laxity. 
There  are  poetical  epochs,  and  epochs  in  which  the  sense  of  the 
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beautifiil  teemfl  almost  dormant.  Philosopliyy  after  haTing 
been  awhile  predominant,  lapses  for  a  long  season  into  neglect ; 
and  then  again  slowly  revives.  Each  science  has  its  eras  of 
deductive  reasoning,  and  its  eras  when  attention  is  chiefly 
directed  to  collecting  and  colligating  facts.  And  how  in  such 
minor  but  more  obtrusive  phenomena  as  those  of  fashion, 
there  are  ever  going  on  oscillations  firom  one  extreme  to  the 
other^  is  a  trite  observation. 

As  may  be  foreseen,  social  rhythms  well  illustrate  the 
irregularity  that  results  from  combination  of  many  causes. 
Where  the  variations  are  those  of  one  simple  element  in  na- 
tional life,  as  the  supply  of  a  particular  commodity,  we  do  in- 
deed witness  a  return,  after  many  involved  movements,  to  a 
previous  condition — the  price  may  become  what  it  was  before : 
implying  a  like  relative  abundance.  But  where  the  action  is  \\ 
one  into  which  many  factors  enter,  there  is  never  a  recur- y^ 
rence  of  exactly  the  same  state.  A  political  reaction  never 
brings  round  just  the  old  form  of  things.  The  rationalism 
of  the  present  day  differs  widely  from  the  rationalism  of  the 
last  century.  And  though  fashion  from  time  to  time  revives 
extinct  types  of  dress,  these  always  re-appear  with  decided 
modifications. 

I  88.  The  universality  of  this  principle  suggests  a  question 
like  that  raised  in  foregoing  cases.  Bhythm  being  manifested 
in  all  forms  of  movement,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  it 
is  "Stetermined  by  some  primordial  condition  to  action  in 
TOneraL  The  tacit  implication  is  that  it  is  deducible  from 
the  persistence  of  force.    This  we  shall  find  to  be  the  fact. 

When  the  prong  of  a  tuning-fork  is  pulled  on  one  side  by 
the  finger,  a  certain  extra  tension  is  produced  among  its  co- 
hering particles ;  which  resist  any  force  that  draws  them  out 
of  their  state  of  equilibrium.  As  much  force  as  the  finger 
exerts  in  pulling  the  prong  aside,  so  much  opposing  force  is 
brought  into  play  among  the  cohering  particles.  Hence, 
when  the  prong  is  liberated,  it  is  urged  back  by  a  force  equal 
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to  tliat  used  in  deflectiiig  it.  When,  therefor^  Hie  prong 
reaches  its  original  position,  the  force  impressed  on  it  daring 
its  recoil,  has  generated  in  it  a  corresponding  amount  of  mo- 
mentum— an  amount  of  momentum  nearly  equivalent,  that 
is,  to  the  force  originally  impressed  (nearly,  we  must  say, 
because  a  certain  portion  has  gone  in  communicating  motion 
to  the  air,  and  a  certain  other  portion  has  been  transformed 
into  heat).  This  momentum  carries  the  prong  beyond  the 
position  of  r«it.  nearly  aa  fer  as  it  was  originidly  drawn  in 
the  reverse  direction ;  until  at  length,  being  gradually  used 
up  in  producing  an  opposing  tension  among  the  particles,  it 
is  all  lost.  The  opposing  tension  into  which  the  expended 
momentum  has  been  transformed,  then  generates  a  second  re- 
coil ;  and  so  on  continually — the  vibration  eventually  ceasing 
only  because  at  each  movement  a  certain  amount  of  force 
goes  in  creating  atmospheric  and  etherial  undijdations. 
Now  it  needs  but  to  contemplate  this  repeated  action  and  re- 
action, to  see  that  it  is,  like  every  action  and  reaction,  a 
consequence  of  the  persistence  of  force.  The  force  exerted 
by  the  finger  in  bending  the  prong  cannot  disi^pear. 
Under  what  form  then  does  it  exist  ?  It  exists  under  the 
form  of  that  cohesive  tension  which  it  has  generated  among 
the  particles.  This  cohesive  tension  cannot  cease  without  an 
equivalent  result.  What  is  its  equivalent  result?  The 
momentum  generated  in  the  prong  while  being  carried  back 
to  its  position  of  rest.  This  momentum  too— what  becomes 
of  it  P  It  must  either  continue  as  momentum,  or  produce 
some  correlative  force  of  equal  amount.  It  cannot  continue 
as  momentum,  since  change  of  place  is  resisted  by  the  cohe- 
sion of  the  parts ;  and  thus  it  gradually  disappears  by  being 
transformed  into  tension  among  these  parts.  This  is  re- 
transformed  into  the  equivalent  momentum ;  and  so  on  con- 
tinuously. If  instead  of  motion  that  is  directly  anta- 
gonized by  the  cohesion  of  matter,  we  consider  motion  through 
space,  the  same  truth  presents  itself  under  another  form. 
Though  here  no  opposing  force  seems  at  work,  and  therefore 
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no  caiue  of  rhythm  is  apparent,  yet  its  own  accumulated 
momentmn  must  eventually  carry  the  moving  body  beyond 
the  body  attracting  it ;  and  so  must  become  a  force  at  vari- 
ance with,  that  which  generated  it.  From  this  conflict, 
rhythm  necessarily  results  as  in  the  foregoing  case.  The 
force  embodied  as  momentum  in  a  given  direction,  cannot  be 
destroyed  ;  and  if  it  eventually  disappears,  it  re-appe^rs  in 
the  reaction  on  the  retarding  body ;  which  begins  afresh  to 
draw  the  now  arrested  mass  back  from  its  aphelion.  The 
only  conditions  under  which  there  could  be  absence  of  rhythm 
— ^the  only  c<mditions,  that  is,  under  which  there  could  be  a 
continuous  motion  through  space  in  the  same  straight  line 
for  ever,  would  be  the  existence  of  an  infinity  Toid  of  every- 
thing but  the  moving  body.  And  neither  of  these  conditions 
can  be  represented  in  thought.  Infinity  is  inconceivable ; 
and  80  also  is  a  motion  which  never  had  a  commencement  in 
some  pre-existing  source  of  power. 

Thus^  then,  rhythm  is  a  necessary  characteristic  of  all\ 
motion.  Given  the  co-existence  everywhere  of  antagonist  i 
forces — cT  postulate  which,  as  we  have  seen^  is  necessitated  ] 
by  the  form  of  our  experience— and  rhythm  is  an  inevitable  ; 
corollary  from  the  persistence  of  fbrco. 

[Non. — In  the  JEdindvryh  Seview  for  January,  1884,  there  'vras  an 
antagonittio  mticisui  of  this  work.  The  writer  of  the  criticism,  Lord  Grim- 
thoipo,  made  moch  of  the  exception  famished  hj  non-periodio  comets 
to  the  law  ahoTe  eet  forth.  I  was  ahout  to  admit  this  exception  when, 
on  looking  into  the  matter,  I  found  no  need  for  doing  so.  Though  Ato 
or  six  cometaiy  orbits  are  said  to  be  hyperbolie,  yet,  as  I  learn  from  one 
who  has  paid  special  attention  to  comets  (haTing  tabulated  the  directions  of 
their  aphelia),  "no  such  orbit  has,  I  beliere,  been  computed  for  a  well- 
obterred  comet.**  Hence  the  probability  that  all  the  orbits  are  ellipses  is 
OTsrwhefaning.  Ellipses  and  hyperbolas  hare  eountless  rarietie*  of  forms, 
but  there  is  only  one  form  of  parabola ;  or,  to  speak  literally,  all  parabolas 
Rie  similar,  while  there  are  infinitely  numerous  dissimilar  ellipses  and 
dittimilar  hyperbolas.  Consequently,  anything  eoming  to  the  Sun  from  a 
peat  distance  must  hare  one  exact  amount  of  proper  motion  to  produce  a 
puabola:  all  other  amounts  would  giro  hyperbolas  or  ellipses.  And  if 
titeie  are  no  hyperbolic  orbits,  then  it  is  infinity  to  one  that  all  the  orbita 
tie  eUipticaLl 


CHAPTER 
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§  89.  Let  ns  pause  awliQe  to  consider  how  far  the  coii« 
tents  of  the  foregoing  chapters  go  towards  forming  a  body 
of  knowledge  such  as  was  defined  at  the  outset  as  constitut- 
ing Philosophy. 

In  respect  of  its  generality,  the  proposition  enunciated 
and  exemplified  in  each  chapter,  is  of  the  required  kind — is 
a  proposition  transcending  those  class-limits  which  Science, 
as  currently  understood,  recognizes.  *'  The  Indestructibility 
of  Matter ''  is  a  truth  not  belonging  to  mechanics  moro  than 
to  chemistry,  a  truth  assumed  alike  by  molecular  physics 
and  the  physics  that  deals  with  sensible  masses^  a  truth 
which  the  astronomer  and  the  biologist  equally  tako  for 
granted.  Not  merely  do  those  divisions  of  Science  which 
deal  with  the  movements  of  celestial  and  terrestrial  bodies 
postulate  "  The  Continuity  of  Motion,"  but  it  is  no  less  pos- 
tulated in  the  physicist's  investigations  into  the  phenomena 
of  light  and  heat,  and  is  tacitly,  if  not  avowedly,  implied  in 
the  generalizations  of  the  higher  sciences.  So,  too,  *'  The 
Persistence  of  Force,''  involved  in  each  of  the  preceding 
propositions,  is  co-extensive  with  them,  as  is  also  its  corollary, 
*'  The  Persistence  of  Helations  among  Forces."  These,  are 
not  truths  of  n  high  generality,  but  they  are  universal 
truths.  Passing   to  the  deductions  drawn  from 

them,  we  see  the  same  thincr.    That  force  is  transformable. 
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ftnd  tHat  between  its  correlates  tHere  exist  quantitative  equi- 
valences^ are  ultimate  facts  not  to  be  classed  with  those  of  me- 
chanics,  or  tbermologj^  or  electricity^  or  magnetism;  but  tbey 
are  illustrated  throughout  phenomena  of  every  order,  up  to 
those  of  mind  and  society.  Similarly,  the  law  that  motion  foL 
lows  the  line  of  least  resistance  or  the  line  of  greatest  traction 
or  the  resultant  of  the  two,  we  found  to  be  an  all-pervading 
hw;  conformed  to  alike  by  each  planet  in  its  orbit,  and  by 
the  moving  matters,  aerial,  liquid,  and  solid,  on  its  surface 
— <x)nformed  to  no  less  by  every  organic  movement  and 
process  than  by  every  inorganic  movement  and  process. 
And  80  Ekewise,  in  the  chapter  just  closed,  it  has  been 
shown  that  rhythm  is  exhibited  universally,  from  the  slow 
gyrations  of  double  stars  down  to  the  inconceivably  rapid 
oscillations  of  molecules — ^from  such  terrestrial  changes  as 
those  of  recurrent  glacial  epochs  and  gradually  alternating 
elevations  and  subsidences,  down  to  those  of  the  winds  and 
tides  and  waves ;  and  is  no  less  conspicuous  in  the  functions 
of  living  organisms,  from  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  up  to 
the  paroxysms  of  the  emotions. 

I  Thus  these  truths  have  the  character  which  constitutes 
I  them  parts  of  Philosophy,  properly  so  called.  They  are 
I  truths  which  unify  concrete  phenomena  belonging  to  aU 
•divisions  of  Nature ;  and  so  must  be  components  of  that 
{complete,  coherent  conception  of  things  which  Philosophy 
seeks. 

§  90.  But  now  what  parts  do  these  truths  play  in  forming 
rich  a  conception  f  Does  any  one  of  them  singly  convey 
an  idea  of  the  Cosmos :  meaning  by  this  word  the  totality 
of  the  manifestations  of  the  Unknowable  ?  Do  all  of  them 
taken  together  yield  us  an  adequate  idea  of  this  kind  ?  Do 
ihoy  even  when  thought  of  in  combination  compose  any- 
thing like  such  an  idea  ?  To  each  of  these  questions  the 
tcswer  most  be— No. 

Neither  these  truths  nor  any  other  such  truths,  separately 
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or  jointly,  constitate  that  integrated  knowledge  in  wluoh 
only  Philosophy  finds  its  goal.  It  lias  been  supposed  by 
one  thinker  that  when  Science  has  sncceeded  in  redncing  all 
more  complex  laws  to  some  most  simple  law,  as  of  molecular 
action,  knowledge  will  have  reached  its  limit.  Another 
authority  has  tacitly  asserted  that  all  minor  facts  are  so 
merged  in  the  major  fact  that  the  force  everywhere  in 
action  is  nowhere  lost,  that  to  express  this  is  to  express 
"  the  constitution  of  the  universe.''  But  either  conclusion 
implies  a  misapprehension  of  the  problem. 

For  these  are  all  analytical  truths,  and  no  analytical  truth 
— ^no  number  of  analytical  truths,  wiU  make  up  that  syn- 
thesis of  thought  which  alone  can  be  an  interpretation  of 
the  synthesis  of  things.  The  decomposition  of  phenomena 
into  their  elements,  is  but  a  preparation  for  understanding 
phenomena  in  their  state  of  composition,  as  actually  mani- 
fested. To  have  ascertained  the  laws  of  the  fskctors  is  not 
at  all  to  have  ascertained  the  laws  of  their  co-operation. 
The  question  is,  not  how  any  factor.  Matter  or  Motion  or 
Force,  behaves  by  itself,  or  under  some  imagined  simple 
conditions;  nor  is  it  even  how  one  factor  behaves  under  the 
complicated  conditions  of  actual  existence.  The  thing  to 
be  expressed  is  the  joint  product  of  the  factors  under  all  its 
various  aspects.  Only^  when  we  can  formnlate  the  total 
process,  have  we  gained  that  knowledge  of  it  which  Philo- 
sophy aspires  to.  A  clear  comprehension  of  this  matter  is 
important  enough  to  justify  some  further  exposition. 

§  91.  Suppose  a  chemist,  a  geologist,  and  a  biologist, 
have  given  the  deepest  expknations  furnished  by  their 
respective  sciences,  of  the  processes  going  on  in  a  burning 
candle,  in  a  region  changed  by  earthquake,  and  in  a  grow- 
ing plant.  To  the  assertion  that  their  explanations  are  not 
the  deepest  possible,  they  will  probably  rejoin — ''What 
would  you  have  f  What  remains  to  be  said  of  combustion 
when  light  and  heat  and  the  dissipation  of  substance  have 
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all  been  traced  down  to  the  liberation  of  molecnlar  motion 
as  their  common  cause  ?  Wben  all  the  actions  iccompany 
ing  an  earthquake  are  explained  as  consequent  upon  the 
slow  loss  of  the  Earth's  internal  heat^  how  is  it  possible  to 
go  lower  7  When  the  influence  of  light  on  the  oscillations 
of  molecules  has  been  proved  to  account  for  vegetal  growth, 
what  is  the  imaginable  further  rationale  7  You  ask  for  a 
synthesis.  You  say  that  knowledge  does  not  end  in  the 
resolution  of  phenomena  into  the  actions  of  certain  factors, 
each  conforming  to  ascertained  laws ;  but  that  the  laws  of 
the  &ctors  having  been  ascertained,  there  comes  the  chief 
problem — ^to  show  how  from  their  joint  action  result  the 
phenomena  in  all  their  oomplezitj.  Well,  do  not  the  above 
interpretations  satisfy  this  requirement  7  Do  we  not,  start* 
ing  with  the  molecular  motions  of  the  elements  concerned 
in  combustion,  build  up  synthetically  an  explanation  of  the 
light,  and  the  heat,  and  the  produced  gases,  and  the  move- 
ments  of  the  produced  gases  7  Do  we  not,  setting  out 
from  the  still-continued  radiation  of  its  heat,  construct  by 
synthesis  a  clear  conception  of  the  Earth's  nucleus  as  con- 
tracting, its  crust  as  collapsing,  as  becoming  shaken  and 
fissured  and  contorted  and  burst  through  by  lava  7  And 
is  it  not  the  same  with  the  chemical  changes  and  accumula- 
tion of  matter  in  the  growing  plant  7  "  -^ 
I  To  all  which  the  reply  is,  that  the  ultimate  interpretation 
I  to  be  reached  by  Philosophy,  is  a  universal  B}mthe8is  com- 
iprchending  and  consolidating  such  special  syntheses.  The 
synthetic  explanations  which  Science  gives,  even  up  to 
the  most  general,  are  more  or  less  independent  of  one 
another.  Though  they  may  have  like  elements  in  them, 
they  are  not  united  by  the  likeness  of  their  essential 
structures.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  in  the  burning  candle, 
in  the  quaking  Earth,  and  in  the  organism  that  is  increas- 
ing, the  processes  as  wholes  are  unrelated  to  one  another  f 
If  it  is  admitted  that  each  of  the  factors  concerned  always 
operates  in  conformity  to  a  law,  is  it  to  be  concluded  that 
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thoir  co-operation  conforms  to  no  law?  These  Tarions 
changes^  artificial  and  natural^  organic  and  inorganic^  which 
for  convenience  sake  we  distinguish^  are  not  from  the 
highest  point  of  view  to  bo  distinguished ;  for  they  are  all 
changes  going  on  in  the  same  Cosmos^  and  forming  parts  of 
one  vast  transformation.  The  play  of  forces  is  essentially 
the  same  in  principle  throughout  the  whole  region  explored 
by  our  intelligence ;  and  though,  varying  infinitely  in  their 
proportions  and  combinations,  they  work  out  results  every- 
where more  or  less  different,  and  oflen  seeming  to  have  no 
kinship,  yet  there  cannot  but  be  among  these  results  a 
fundamental  community.  The  question  to  be  answered  is 
— ^what  is  the  common  element  in  the  histories  of  all  con- 
crete processes  f 

§  92.  To  resume,  then,  we  have  now  to  seek  a  law  of 
composition  of  phenomena,  co-extensive  with  those  laws  ol 
Uy^ir  components  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  chapters, 
''having  seen  that  nmtter  is  indestructible,  motion  con- 
tinuous, and  force  persistent— having  seen  that  forces  are 
everywhere  undergoing  transformation,  and  that  motion,  al- 
ways following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  is  invariably 
rhythmic,  it  remains  to  discover  the  similarly-invariable 
formula  expressing  the  combined  consequences  of  the  actions 
thus  separately  formulated. 

What  must  be  the  general  character  of  such  a  formulaf 
It  must  be  one  that  specifies  the  course  of  the  changes 
undergone  by  both  the  matter  and  the  motion.  Eveiy 
transformation  implies  re-arrangement  of  component  parts; 
and  a  definition  of  it,  while  saying  what  has  happened  to  the 
sensible  or  insensible  portions  of  substance  concerned,  must 
also  say  what  has  happened  to  the  movements,  sensible  or 
insensible,  which  the  re-arrangement  of  parts  implies.  Fur- 
ther, unless  the  transformation  always  goes  on  in  the  same 
way  and  at  the  same  rate,  the  formula  must  specify  the  con> 
ditions  under  which  it  commences,  ceases,  and  is  reversed. 
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The  law  we  seek^  therefore,  must  be  the  law  of  the  con- 
tinuous redistribtUion  of  matter  and  motion.  Absolute  rest 
and  permanence  do  not  erist.  Every  object,  no  less  than 
the  aggregate  of  all  objects,  undergoes  from  instant  to 
instant  some  alteration  of  state.  Gradually  or  quickly  it  is 
receiving  motion  or  losing  motion,  while  some  or  all  of  its 
parts  are  simultaneously  changing  their  relations  to  one 
another.  And  the  question  to  be  answered  is — ^What 
dynamio  principle,  true  of  the  metamorphosis  as  a  whole 
and  in  its  details,  expresses  these  ever-changing  relations? 

This  chapter  has  served  its  purpose  if  it  has  indicated  the 
nature  of  the  ultimate  problem.  The  discussion  on  which 
we  are  now  to  enter,  may  fitly  open  with  a  new  presentation 
of  this  problem,  carrying  with  it  the  clear  implication  that  a 
Philosophy,  rightly  so-called,  can  come  into  existence  only 
by  solving  the  problem. 


CELiPTEB  XIL 

ETOLXrriON   AND    DISSOLUTIOH. 

§  93.  As  entire  history  of  anytlung  xnnst  include  its  ap> 
pearance  out  of  the  imperceptible  and  its  disappearance  into 
the  imperceptible.  Be  it  a  single  object  or  the  whole  uni- 
verse^ any  account  which  begins  with  it  in  a  concrete  form, 
or  leaves  off  with  it  in  a  concrete  form,  is  incomplete;  since 
there  remains  an  era  of  its  knowable  existence  nndescribed 
and  unexplained.  Admitting,  or  rather  asserting,  that 
knowledge  is  limited  to  the  phenomenal,  we  have,  by  impli- 
cation, asserted  that  the  sphere  of  knowledge  is  co-extensiytf 
with  the  phenomenal— co-extensive  with  all  modes  of  the  Un- 
knowable that  can  affect  consciousness.  Hence,  wherever 
we  now  find  Being  so  conditioned  as  to  act  on  our  senses, 
there  arise  the  questions — ^how  came  it  thus  conditioned  f 
and  how  will  it  cease  to  be  thus  conditioned?  Unless  on  ths 
assumption  that  it  acquired  a  sensible  form  at  the  moment 
of  perception,  and  lost  its  sensible  form  the  moment  after 
perception,  it  must  have  had  an  antecedent  existence  under 
this  sensible  form,  and  will  have  a  subsequent  existence 
under  this  sensible  form.  These  preceding  and  succeeding 
existences  under  sensible  forms,  are  possible  subjects  of 
knowledge;  and  knowledge  has  obviously  not  reached  its 
limits  until  it  has  united  the  past,  present,  and  future 
histories  into  a  whole. 

The  sayings  and  doings  of  daily  life  imply  more  or  less 
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bqcIl  knowledge^  actual  or  potential^  of  states  wlich  have 
gone  before  and  of  states  which,  will  come  after;  and, 
indeed,  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  involves  these 
elements.  Knowing  any  man  personally,  implies  having  be* 
fore  seen  him  under  a  shape  much  the  same  as  his  present 
shape ;  and  knowing  him  simply  as  a  man,  implies  the  in« 
ferred  antecedent  states  of  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth. 
Though  the  man's  future  is  not  known  specifically,  it  is 
known  generally :  the  facts  that  he  will  die  and  that  his 
body  will  decay,  are  facts  which  complete  in  outline  the 
changes  to  be  hereafter  gone  through  by  him.  So  with  all 
the  objects  around.  The  pre-existence  under  concrete  forms 
of  the  woollens,  silks,  and  cottons  we  wear,  we  can  trace 
b'ome  distance  back.  We  are  certain  that  our  furniture 
consists  of  matter  which  was  aggregated  by  trees  within 
these  few  generations.  Even  of  the  stones  composing  the 
walls  of  the  house,  we  are  able  to  say  that  years  or  centuries 
ago,  they  formed  parts  of  some  stratum  imbedded  in  the 
earth.  Moreover,  respecting  the  hereafter  of  the  wearable 
fabrics,  the  furniture,  and  the  walls,  we  can  assert  thus 
much,  that  they  are  all  in  process  of  decay,  and  in 
periods  of  various  lengths  will  lose  their  present  coherent 
shapes.  This  general  information  which  all  men 

gain  concerning  the  past  and  future  careers  of  surround- 
ing things.  Science  has  extended,  and  continues  uncoas- 
ingly  to  extend.  To  the  biography  of  the  individual 
man,  it  adds  an  intra-uterine  biography  beginning  with  him 
as  a  microscopic  germ;  and  it  follows  out  his  ultimate 
changes  until  it  finds  his  body  resolved  into  the  gaseous 
products  of  decomposition.  Not  stopping  short  at  the 
sheep's  back  and  the  caterpillar's  cocoon,  it  identifies  in 
wool  and  silk  the  nitrogenous  matters  absorbed  by  the 
sheep  and  the  caterpillar  from  plants.  The  substance 
of  a  plant's  leaves,  in  common  with  the  wood  from  whidi 
furniture  is  made^  it  again  traces  back  to  the  vegetal  assi« 
milation  of  gases  from  the  air  and  of  certain  minerals  from 
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Ihe  so3.  And  inquiring  whence  came  tlie  stratum  of  stonB 
tliat  was  quarried  to  build  the  house^  it  finds  that  this  was 
once  a  loose  sediment  deposited  in  an  estuary  or  on  the  sea 
bottom. 

If,  then,  the  past  and  the  future  of  each  object,  is  a 
sphere  of  possible  knowledge ;  and  if  intellectual  progress 
consists  largely,  if  not  mainly,  in  widening  our  acquaint- 
ance with  this  past  and  this  future ;  it  is  obvious  that  we 
have  not  acquired  all  the  information  within  the  grasp  of 
our  intelligence  until  we  can,  in  some  way  or  other,  express 
the  whole  past  and  the  whole  future  of  each  object  and  the 
aggregate  of  objects.  Usually  able,  as  we  are,  to  say  of  any 
visible  tangible  thing  how  it  came  to  have  its  present  shape 
and  consistence ;  we  are  fully  possessed  with  the  conviction 
that,  setting  out  abruptly  as  we  do  with  some  substance 
which  already  had  a  concrete  form,  our  history  is  incom- 
plete: the  thing  had  a  history  preceding  the  state  with 
wliich  we  started.  Hence  our  TJxfipry  of  Things^  considered 
individually  or  in  their  totality,  is  confessedly  imperfect  so 
long  as  any  past  or  future  portions  of  their  sensible  exist- 
ences are  unaccounted  for. 

May  it  not  be  inferred  that  Philosophy  has  to  formulate 
this  passage  from  the  imperceptible  into  the  perceptible,  and 
again  from  the  perceptible  into  the  imperceptible  f  Is  it  not 
clear  that  this  general  law  of  the  redistribution  of  matter 
and  motion,  which  we  lately  saw  is  required  to  unify  the 
various  kinds  of  changes,  must  also  be  one  that  unifies  the 
successive  changes  which  sensible  existences,  separately  and 
together,  pass  through  f  Only  by  some  formula  combining 
these  characters  can  knowledge  be  reduced  to  a  coherent 
whole. 

§  94.  Already  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  the  outline  of 
such  a  formula  is  foreshadowed.  Already  in  recognizing  the 
fiict  that  Science,  tracing  back  the  genealogies  of  various 
objects,  finds  their  components  were  once  in  diffiosed  states, 
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icd  pnrsning  their  histories  forwards,  finds  diffased  statea 
will  be  again  assumed  by  tbem^  we  bare  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  formnia  most  be  one  comprehending  the  two  oppo« 
site  processes  of  concentration  and  diffosion.  And  already 
in  thus  describing  the  general  natnre  of  the  formnia^  we 
Iiave  approached  a  specific  expression  of  it.  .The  change 
from  a  diffased^  imperceptible  state,  to  a.  concentrated^.  p^r> 
eeptdble  state^  Is  an  integration  of  matter  and  concomita.nt 
dissipation  of  motion  j  and  the  change  from,  Aconcentcated, 
perceptible  statOj  to  a  diffose^;  imperceptible  state^  is  an 
absorption  of  motion  and  concomitant  disintegration  of 
matter.  These  are'  truisms.  Constituent  parts  cannot 
aggregate  without  losing  some  of  their  relative  motion;  and 
they  cannot  separate  without  more  relative  motion  being 
given  to  them.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  any  motion 
which  the  components  of  a  mass  have  with  respect  to  other 
masses :  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  motion  they  have 
with  respect  to  one  another.  Confining  our  attention  to  this 
internal  motion^  and  to  the  matter  possessing  it^  the  axiom 
which  we  have  to  recognize  is  that  a  progressing  consolida- 
tion involves  a  decrease  of  internal  motion;  and  that  in* 
crease  of  internal  motion  involves  a  progressing  unconsoU- 
dation. 

When  taken  together^  the  two  opposite  processes  thus 
formulated  constitute  the  history  of  every  sensible  existence, 
under  its  simplest  form.  Loss  of  motion  and  consequent 
integration,  eventually  followed  by  gain  of  motion  and  con* 
sequent  disintegration — see  here  a  statement  comprehensive 
of  the  entire  series  of  changes  passed  through :  comprehen* 
sive  in  an  extremely  general  way,  as  any  statement  which 
holds  of  sensible  existences  at  large  must  be ;  but  still, 
comprehensive  in  the  sense  that  all  the  changes  gone 
through  fall  within  it.  This  will  probably  be  thought  too 
sweeping  an  assertion ;  but  we  shall  quickly  find  it  justified. 

%  05.  For  here  we  have  to  note  the  further  a]l*importaDt 
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bctj  that  every  cliflnge  undergone  by  every  sensible  exist* 
ence,  is  a  change  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  opposite 
directions.  Apparently  an  aggregate  which  has  passed  oat 
of  some  originally  discrete  state  into  a  concrete  state,  there- 
after remains  for  an  indefinite  period  withont  undergoing 
farther  integration,  and  without  beginning  to  disintegrate. 
Bat  this  is  nntme.  All  things  are  growing  or  decaying, 
accumulating  matter  or  wearing  away,  integrating  or  disin* 
jtegrating.  All  things  are  varying  in  their  temperatares, 
'contracting  or  expanding,  integrating  or  disintegrating. 
Both  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  an  aggregate,  and 
the  quantity  of  motion  contained  in  it,  increase  or  decrease; 
and  increai^  or  decrease  of  either  is  an  advance  towards 
greater  diffusion  or  greater  concentration.  Ciontinued  losses 
or  gains  of  substance,  however  slow,  imply  ultimate  disap- 
pearance  or  indefinite  enlargement;  and  losses  or  grains  of 
the  insensible  motion  we  call  heat,  will,  if  continued,  pro* 
duce  complete  integration  or  complete  disintegration.  The 
sun's  rays  falling  on  a  cold  mass,  augmenting  the  molecular 
motions  throughout  it,  and  causing  it  to  occupy  more  space, 
are  beginning  a  process  which  if  carriedfar  will  disintegrate 
the  mass  into  liquid,  and  if  carried  fietrther  will  disintegrate 
the  liquid  into  gas ;  and  the  diminution  of  bulk  which  a 
volume  of  gas  undergoes  aa  it  parts  with  some  of  its  mole- 
cular motion,  is  a  diminution  which,  if  the  loss  of  molecular 
motion  proceeds,  will  presently  be  followed  by  liquefiEMstion 
and  eventually  by  solidification.  And  since  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  absolutely  constant  temperature,  the  necessary 
inference  is  that  every  aggregate  is  at  every  moment  pro- 
gressing towards  either  greater  concentration  or  greater 
diffasion. 

Not  only  does  all  change  consisting  in  the  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  matter  come  under  this  head;  and  not  only  does 
this  head  include  all  change  called  thermal  expansion  or 
contraction;  but  it  is  also,  in  a  general  way,  comprehcasive 
of  all  change  distinguished  as  transposition.    Every  internal 
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redistribntioii  wUch  leaves  the  component  molecnles  or 
&e  consiitnent  portions  of  a  mass  differently  placed  with 
respect  to  one  another,  is  sore  to  be  at  the  same  time  a 
progress  towards  integration  or  towards  disintegration — is 
mreto  Iiave  altered  in  some  degree  the  total  space  occupied. 
For  when  the  parts  liave  been  moyed  relatively  to  one 
inother,  the  chances  are  infinity  to  one  that  their  average 
iistances  from  the  common  centre  of  the  aggregate  are  no 
bnger  the  same.  Hence  whatever  be  the  special  character 
of  the  redistribution— be  it  that  of  superficial  accretion  or 
letachment,  be  it  that  of  general  expansion  or  contractionu 
be  it  that  of  re-arrangement,  it  is  always  an  advance  i^ 
integration  or  disintegration.  It  is  always  this,  though  it 
may  at  the  same  time  be  something  further. 

(  96.  A  general  idea  of  these  universal  actions  tinder 
fcbeir  simplest  aspects  having  been  obtained,  we  may  now 
consider  them  under  certain  relatively  complex  aspects. 
Changes  towards  greater  concentration  or  greater  diffusion, 
nearly  always  proceed  after  a  manner  much  more  involved 
than  that  above  described.  Thus  far  we  have  supposed  one 
fut  other  of  the  two  opposite  processes  to  go  on  alone — wel 
have  supposed  an  aggregate  to  be  either  losing  motion  and 
integrating  or  gaining  motion  and  disintegrating.  But 
though  it  is  true  that  every  change  furthers  one  or  other  ojf 
these  processes,  it  is  not  true  that  either  process  is  ev^ 
wholly  unqualified  by  the  other.  For  each  aggregate  is  ajb 
aU  times  both  gaining  motion  and  losing  motion. 

Every  mass  from  a  ^rain  of  sand  to  a  planet,  radiates  heat 
to  other  masses,  and  absorbs  heat  radiated  by  other  masses; 
and  in  80  far  as  it  does  the  one  it  becomes  integrated,  while 
m  so  fiir  as  it  does  the  other  it  becomes  disintegrated. 
Ordinarily  in  inorganic  objects  this  double  process  works 
but  unobtrusive  effects.  Only  in  a  few  cases,  among  which 
that  of  a  cloud  is  the  most  familiar,  does  the  conflict 
produce  n»Did  and  marked  transformations.    One  of  these 
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floating  bodies  of  yapour  expands  and  dissipates,  if  fbi 
amoont  of  molecular  motion  it  receives  firom  the  San  and 
Earthj  exceeds  that  whicli  it  loses  by  radiation  into  space  and 
towards  adjacent  surfaces;  while,  contrariwise,  if,  drifting 
over  cold  mountain  tops,  it  radiates  to  them  much  more 
heat  than  it  receives,  the  loss  of  molecular  motion  is  followed 
by  increasing  integration  of  the  vapour,  ending  in  tbe 
aggregation  of  it  into  liquid  and  the  fall  of  rain.  Here,  as 
ekewhere,  the  integ^tion  or  the  disintegpration  is  a  difier- 
ential  result. 

In  living  aggregates,  and  more  especially  those  classed  si 
animals,  these  conflicting  processes  go  on  with  great  activit; 
under  several  forms.  There  is  not  merely  what  we  may  call 
the  passive  integration  of  matter,  that  results  in  inanimate 
objects  from  simple  molecular  attractions ;  but  there  is  an 
active  integration  of  it  under  the  form  of  food.  In  addition  ta 
that  passive  superficial  disintegration  whicli  inanimate  ob* 
jocts  suffer  from  external  agents,  animals  produce  in  them* 
selves  active  internal  disintegration,  by  absorbing  sack 
agents  into  tbeir  substance.  While,  like  inorganic  aggre* 
gates,  they  passively  give  off  and  receive  motion,  they  art 
ako  active  absorbers  of  motion  latent  in  food,  and  active  ex- 
ponders  of  that  motion.  But  notwithstanding  this  compli- 
cation of  the  two  processes,  and  the  immense  exaltation  d 
the  conflict  between  them,  it  remains  true  that  theie  is 
always  a  differential  progress  towards  eith^  integpration  oi 
disintegration.     During  the  earlier  part  of  the  cycle  (A 

E'langes,  the  integration  predominates — ^there  goes  on  whal 
e  call  growth.  The  middle  part  of  the  cycle  is  usiiall| 
jiaracterized,  not  by  equilibrium  between  the  integrating 
and  disintegrating  processes,  but  by  alternate  excesses  oj 
them.  And  the  cycle  closes  with  a  period  in  which  the  dla^ 
'  integration,  beginning  to  predominate,  eventually  pats  fl 
stop  to  integration,  and  undoes  what  integration  had  origi^ 
'nally  done.  At  no  moment  are  assimilation  and  waste  sd 
balanced  that  no  increase  or  decrease  of  mass  is  going  onJ 
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Even  in  cases  where  one  part  is  growing  wliile  other  parts 
ire  dwindling,  and  even  in  cases  where  different  ports  are 
lifferentlj  exposed  to  external  sources  of  motion  so  that 
lome  are  expanding  while  others  are  contracting,  the  tmth 
itiU  holds.  For  the  chances  are  infinity  to  one  against 
hese  opposite  changes  balancing  one  another;  and  if  they 
lo  not  balance  one  another,  the  aggregate  as  a  whole  is 
integrating  or  disintegrating. 

Eyeiywhere  and  to  the  last,  therefore,  the  change  at  any 
moment  going  on  forms  a  part  of  one  or  other  of  the  two 
processes.  While  the  general  history  of  every  aggregate  is 
definable  as  a  change  from  a  diffused  imperceptible  state  to 
I  concentrated  perceptible  state,  and  again  to  a  diffused  im- 
perceptible state;  eyery  detail  of  the  history  is  definable  as 
I  part  of  either  the  one  change  or  the  other.  This,  then, 
most  be  that  universal  law  of  redistribution  of  matter  and 
motion,  which  serves  at  once  to  unify  the  seemingly  diverse 
groups  of  changes,  as  well  as  the  entire  course  of  each  group. 

§  97.  The  processes  thus  everywhere  in  antagonism,  and 
everywhere  gaining  now  a  temporary  and  now  a  more  or  less 
permanent  triumph  the  one  over  the  other,  we  call  Evolution 
Mid  Dissolution.  Evolution,  under  its  simjglest  and.jnost 
general  aspect  Ja  the  integration  of  jnatteuand  conomutant 
dissipation  of  motion ;  while  Dissolution  is  the  abswption  of 
notion  and.  c^v'*^^^^'^^^-  disintegration  of  matter. 

These  titles  are  by  no  means  all  that  is  desirable;  or 
t&ther  we  may  say  that  while  the  last  answers  its  purpose 
tolerably  well,  the  first  is  open  to  grave  objections.  Evola- 
tbn  has  other  meanings,  some  of  which  are  incongruous 
krith,  and  some  even  directly  opposed  to,  the  meaning  here 
ran  to  it.  The  evolution  of  a  gas  is  literally  an  absorp* 
^n  of  motion  and  disintegration  of  matter,  which  is  exactly 
reverse  of  that  which  we  here  call  Evolutiott— is  that 
ich  we  here  call  Dissolution.  As  ordinarily  nndentood, 
ii  evolve  is  to  unfold,  to  open  and  expand,  to  throw  out,  to 
14 
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emit;  whereaa  as  we  understand  it,  the  act  of  eFolving^ 
though  it  implies  increase  of  a  concrete  aggregate^  and  in 

ISO  far  an  expansion  of  it,  implies  that  its  component  matter 
has  passed  from  a  more  diffused  to  a  more  concentrated 
Instate — ^has  contracted.  The  antithetical  word  Involution 
would  much  more  truly  express  the  nature  of  the  process; 
and  wouldj  indeed,  describe  better  the  secondazj  characters 
of  the  process  which  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  presently. 
We  are  obliged,  however,  notwithstanding  the  liabilities  to 
confusion  that  must  result  from  these  unlike  and  even  con* 
tradictorrr  meanings,  to  use  Evolution  as  antithetical  to  Dis- 
Bolution.  The  word  is  now  so  widely  recognized  as  signify- 
ing, not,  indeed,  the  general  process  above  described,  but 
sundiy  of  the  most  conspicuous  varieties  of  it,  and  certain  of 
its  secondary  but  most  remarkable  accompaniments,  that  we 
cannot  now  substitute  another  word.  All  we  can  do  is 
carefully  to  define  the  interpretation  to  be  given  to  it. 

While,  then,  we  shall  by  Dissolution  everywhere  mean  the 
{process  tacitly  implied  by  its  ordinary  meaning — ^the  ab- 
fsorption  of  motion  and  disintegration  of  matter ;  we  shall 
:evei7where  mean  by  Evolution,  the  process  which  is  always 
an  integration  of  matter  and  dissipation  of  motion,  but 
.which,  aa  we  shall  now  see,  is  in  most  cases  much  moie 
thantiiia. 


CHAPTEB  XTTL 

SIMPLE  AND  COMPOUND  ETOLUTION. 

§  93.  Wheie  the  only  forces  at  work  are  those  directfy 
tending^  to  produce  aggregation  or  diffusion,  the  whole  his- 
tory of  an  aggregate  will  comprise  no  more  than  the  ap« 
proaches  of  its  components  towards  their  common  centre 
and  their  recessions  from  their  common  centre.  The  process 
of  Bvolntion,  including  nothing  beyond  what  was  described 
at  the  outset  of  the  last  chapter,  will  be  simple. 

Again,  in  cases  where  the  forces  which  cause  movements 
towards  a  common  centre  are  greatly  in  excess  of  all  other 
forces,  any  changes  additional  to  those  constituting  aggre^ 
gation  will  be  comparatively  insignificant — ^there  will  be 
integration  scarcely  at  all  modified  by  farther  kinds  of  re* 
distribution. 

Or  if,  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  mass  to  be  integrated, 
or  because  of  the  little  motion  the  mass  receives  from  with* 
out  in  return  for  the  motion  it  loses,  the  integration  proceeds 
rapidly;  there  will  similarly  be  wrought  but  insignificant 
effects  on  the  integrating  mass  by  incident  forces,  even 
though  these  are  considerable. 

But  when,  conversely,  the  integration  is  but  slow;  either 
because  the  quantity  of  motion  contained  in  the  aggi*egato 
is  relatively  great;  or  because,  though  the  quantity  of 
motion  which  each  part  possesses  is  not  relatively  great,  the 
large  size  of  the  aggregate  prevents  easy  dissipation  of  the 
motion;  or  because,  though  motion  is  rapidly  lost  more 
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motion  is  rapidly  received;  then^  other  forces  will  cause 
in  the  aggregate  appreciable  modifications.  Along  with  the 
change  constituting  integration,  there  will  take  place  sup- 
plementary changes.  The  Evolutionj  instead  of  being 
simple,  will  bo  compound. 

The  several  propositions  thus  briefly  enunciated  require 
some  explanation. 

§  99.  So  long  as  a  body  moves  fireely  through  space, 
every  forC'O  that  acts  on  it  produces  an  equivalent  in  the 
shape  of  some  change  in  its  motion.  No  matter  how  high 
its  velocity,  the  slightest  lateral  traction  or  resistance  causes 
it  to  deviate  from  its  line  of  movement— causes  it  to  move 
towards  the  new  source  of  traction  or  away  from  the  new 
source  of  resistance,  just  as  much  as  it  would  do  had  it  no 
other  motion.  And  the  effect  of  the  perturbing  influence 
goes  on  accumulating  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  times 
during  which  its  action  continues  uniform.  This  same  body, 
however,  will,  if  it  is  united  in  certain  ways  with  other 
bodies,  cease  to  be  moveable  by  small  incident  forces. 
When  it  is  held  fast  by  gravitation  or  cohesion,  these 
small  incident  forces,  instead  of  giving  it  some  relative 
motion  through  space,  are  otherwise  dissipated. 

What  here  holds  of  masses,  holds,  in  a  qualified  way,  o{ 
the  sensible  parts  of  masses,  and  of  molecules.  As  the 
sensible  parts  of  a  mass,  and  the  molecules  of  a  mass,  are, 
by  virtue  of  their  aggregation,  not  perfectly  firee,  it  is  not 
true  of  each  of  them,  as  of  a  body  moving  through  space, 
that  every  incident  force  produces  an  equivalent  change  of 
position :  part  of  the  force  goes  in  working  other  changes. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  parts  or  the  molecules  are  feebly 
bound  together,  incident  forces  effect  marked  re-arrange* 
ments  among  them.  At  the  one  extreme,  where  the 
integration  is  so  slight  that  the  parts,  sensible  or  insensible, 
are  almost  independent,  they  are  ahnost  completely  amen- 
able to  evexy  additional  action;  and  along  with  the  con- 
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eentrbtion  going  on  there  go  on  otlier  re-distribntiona. 
Contrariwisej  where  the  parts  haye  approached  within  such 
small  distances  that  what  wo  call  the  attraction  of  cohesion 
is  great,  additional  actions,  unless  intense,  cease  to  have 
much  power  to  cause  secondary  re-arrangements.  The 
firmly-united  parts  no  longer  readily  change  their  relative 
positions  in  obedience  to  small  perturbing  influences ;  but 
each  small  perturbing  influence  usually  does  little  or  nothing 
more  than  temporarily  modify  the  insensible  molecular 
motions. 

How  may  we  best  express  this  difference  in  the  most 
general  terms  7  An  aggregate  that  is  widely  diffused,  or  but 
Uttle  integrated,  is  an  aggregate  that  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  motion — actual  or  potential  or  both.  An  aggregate  that 
has  become  completely  integrated  or  dense,  is  one  that  con- 
tains comparatively  little  motion:  most  of  the  motion  ita 
parts  once  had  has  been  lost  during  the  integration  that  has 
rendered  it  dense.  Hence,  other  things  equal,  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  motion  which  an  aggregate  contains 
will  be  the  quantity  of  secondary  change  in  the  arrangement 
of  its  parts  that  accompanies  the  primary  change  in  their 
arrangement.  Hence  also,  other  things  equal,  in  proportion  to 
the  time  during  which  the  internal  motion  is  retained,  will  be 
the  quantity  of  this  secondaryre-distribution  that  accompanies 
the  primary  re-distribution.  It  matters  not  how  these  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled.  Whether  the  internal  motion  continues 
great  because  the  components  are  of  a  kind  that  will  not 
readily  aggregate,  or  because  surrounding  conditions  pre- 
vent them  from  parting  with  their  motion,  or  because  the 
loss  of  their  motion  is  impeded  by  the  size  of  the  aggregate 
they  form,  or  because  they  directly  or  indirectly  obtain 
more  motion  in  place  of  that  which  they  lose ;  it  through- 
oat  remains  true  that  much  retained  internal  motion  must 
render  secondary  re-distributions  facile,  and  that  long  re- 
tention of  it  must  make  possible  an  accumulation  of  such 
secondary  re-distribtttions.  Conversely,  the  non-fulfilmeut  of 
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iliese  conditions,  however  caused,  entails  opposite  lesnlta. 
Be  it  that  the  components  of  the  aggregate  have  special 
aptitudes  to  integrate  quickly,  or  be  it  that  the  smaUness  of 
the  aggregate  formed  of  them  permits  the  easy  escape  of 
their  motion,  or  be  it  that  they  receive  little  or  no  motioD 
in  exchange  for  that  which  they  part  with;  it  alike  holds 
that  but  little  secondary  re-distribution  can  accompany  the 
primary  re-distribution  constituting  their  integration. 

These  abstract  propositions  will  not  be  fully  understood 
without  illustrations.  Let  us,  before  studying  simple  and 
compound  Evolution  as  thus  determined,  contemplate  a  few 
cases  in  which  the  quantity  of  internal  motion  is  artificially 
changed,  and  note  the  effects  on  the  re-arrangement  of 
parts. 

§  100.  We  may  fitly  begin  with  a  familiar  experience, 
introducing  the  general  principle  under  a  rude  but  easily 
comprehensible  form.  When  a  vessel  has  been  filled  to  the 
brim  with  loose  fragments,  shaking  the  vessel  causes  them 
to  settle  down  into  less  space,  so  that  more  may  be  put  in. 
And  when  among  the  fragments  there  are  some  of  much 
£^ater  specific  prravity  than  the  rest,  these,  in  the  course  of 
a  prolonged  shaking,  find  their  way  to  the  bottom.  What 
now  is  the  meaning  of  such  results,  when  expressed  in 
general  terms  f  We  have  a  group  of  units  acted  on  by  an 
incident  force — the  attraction  of  the  Earth.  So  long  as 
these  units  are  not  agitated,  this  incident  force  produces  no 
changes  in  their  relative  positions ;  ag^itate  them,  and  im* 
mediately  their  loose  arrangement  passes  into  a  more  com« 
pact  arrangement.  Again,  so  long  as  they  are  not  agitated, 
the  incident  force  cannot  separate  the  heavier  units  from  the 
lighter;  agitate  them,  and  immediately  the  heavier  units 
begin  to  segregate.  Mechanical  disturbances  ci 

more  minute  kinds,  acting  on  the  parts  of  much  denser  ag^ 
gregates,  produce  analogous  efiects.  A  piece  of  iron  whidi, 
when  it  leaves  the  workshop,  is  fibrous  in  structure,  be» 
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eomes  ciystalline  if  exposed  to  a  perpetual  jar.  The  polar 
forces  matnally  exercised  by  the  atoms,  &il  to  change  the 
disorderly  arrangement  into  an  orderly  arrangement  while 
the  atoms  are  relatively  quiescent ;  but  these  forces  succeed 
in  re-arranging  them  when  the  atoms  are  kept  in  a  state  oi 
intestine  agitation.  Similarly,  the  fact  that  a  bar  of  steel 
snspended  in  the  magnetic  meridian  and  repeatedly  struck, 
becomes  magnetized,  is  ascribed  to  a  re-arrangement  of  par» 
tides  that  is  produced  by  the  magnetic  force  of  the  Earth 
when  yibrations  are  propagated  through  them,  but  is  not 
otherwise  produced.  Now  imperfectly  as  these 

cases  ]>arallel  the  mass  of  those  we  are  considering,  they 
nevertheless  serve  roughly  to  illustrate  the  effect  which 
adding  to  the  quantity  of  motion  an  aggregate  contains,  has 
in  facilitating  re-arrangement  of  its  parts. 

More  fully  illustrative  are  the  instances  in  which,  by  arti« 
ficiaUy  adding  to  or  subtracting  from  that  molecular  motion 
which  we  call  its  heat,  we  give  an  aggregate  increased  or 
diminished  facility  of  re-arranging  its  molecules.  The  pro- 
cess of  tempering  steel  or  annealing  glass,  shows  us  that 
internal  re-distribution  is  aided  by  insensible  vibrations,  as 
we  have  just  seen  it  to  be  by  sensible  vibrations.  When 
some  molten  glass  is  dropped  into  water,  and  when  its  out- 
side is  thus,  by  sudden  solidification,  prevented  from  par- 
taking in  that  contraction  which  the  subsequent  cooling  of 
the  inside  tends  to  produce;  the  units  are  left  in  such  a 
state  of  tension,  that  the  mass  flies  into  fragments  if  a  small 
portion  of  it  be  broken  off!  But  if  this  mass  be  kept  for  a 
day  or  two  at  a  considerable  heat,  though  a  heat  not  suffi- 
cient to  alter  its  fonn  or  produce  any  sensible  diminution  of 
hardness,  this  extreme  brittleness  disappears:  the  com* 
ponent  particles  being  thrown  into  greater  agitation,  the 
tensile  forces  are  enabled  to  re-arrange  them  into  a  state  of 
equilibrium.  Much  more  conspicuously  do  we  see 

the  effect  of  the  insensible  motion  called  heat,  where  the 
le-arrangement  of  parts  taking  place  is  that  of  visible  segra* 
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gaticn.  An  instance  is  fomislied  by  the  subsidence  of  fine 
precipitates.  These  sink  down  very  slowly  from  solations 
that  are  cold ;  while  warm  solutions  deposit  them  with  com> 
parativo  rapidity.  That  is  to  say,  exalting  the  molecular 
oscillation  throughout  the  mass,  allows  the  suspended 
particles  to  separate  more  readily  from  the  particles  of 
fluid.  The  influence  of  heat  on  chemical  changes 

is  so  familiar,  that  examples  are  scarcely  needed.  Be  the 
substances  concerned  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid,  it  equally  holds 
that  their  chemical  unions  and  disunions  are  aided  by  rise 
of  temperature.  Affinities  which  do  not  suffice  to  effect  the 
re-arrangement  of  mixed  units  that  are  in  a  state  of  feeble 
agitation,  suffice  to  effect  it  when  the  agitation  is  raised  to  a 
certain  point.  And  so  long  as  tliis  molecular  motion  is  not 
great  enough  to  prevent  those  chemical  adhesions  which  the 
affinities  tend  to  produce,  increase  of  it  gives  increased  faci- 
lity of  chemical  re-arrangement. 

Another  class  of  facts  may  be  adduced  which,  though  not 
apparently,  are  really  illustrative  of  the  same  general  truth. 
Other  things  equal,  the  liquid  form  of  matter  implies  a 
greater  quantity  of  contained  motion  than  tho  solid  form— 
the  liquidity  is  itself  a  consequence  of  such  greater  quantity. 
Hence,  an  aggregate  made  up  partly  of  liquid  matter  and 
partly  of  solid  matter,  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  motion 
than  one  which,  otherwise  like  it,  is  made  up  wholly  of 
solid  matter.  It  is  inferable,  then,  that  a  liquid*soUd 
aggregate,  or,  as  we  commonly  call  it,  a  plastic  aggregrate, 
will  admit  of  internal  redistribution  with  comparative  £Eici« 
lity ;  and  the  inference  is  verified  by  experience.  A  magma 
of  unlike  substances  ground  up  with  water,  while  it  con« 
tinues  thin  allows  a  settlement  of  its  heavier  components — a 
separation  of  them  from  the  lighter.  As  the  water  evapo> 
rates  this  separation  is  impeded,  and  ceases  when  the 
magma  becomes  very  thick.  But  even  when  it  has  reached 
the  semi-solid  state  in  which  gravitation  fails  to  cause 
further  segregation  of  its  mixed  components,  other  forces 
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may  BtOI  coiitinne  to  prodnce  segregation :  witness  the  iaot 
to  which  attention  was  first  drawn  by  Mr.  Babbage,  that 
when  the  pasty  mixture  of  gronnd  flints  and  kaolin^  pre- 
pared for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain^  is  kept  some  time, 
it  becomes  gritty  and  unfit  for  use^  in  consequence  of  the 
particles  of  silica  separating  themselves  from  the  rest,  and 
nniting  together  in  grains ;  or  witness  the  fact  known  to 
every  housewife,  that  in  long-kept  currant-jelly  the  sugar 
takes  the  shape  of  imbedded  crystals. 

No  matter  then  under  what  form  the  motion  contained  by 
an  aggregate  exists— be  it  mere  mechanical  agitation,  or  tho 
mechanical  vibrations  such  as  produce  sound,  be  it  mole- 
cular motion  absorbed  firom  without,  or  the  constitutional 
molecular  motion  of  seme  component  liquid,  the  same  truth 
holds  tluronghout.  Incident  forces  work  secondary  re-distri- 
butions easily  when  the  contained  motion  is  large  in  quan- 
tity; and  work  them  with  increasing  difficulty  as  the  con- 
tained motion  diminishes. 

§  101.  Yet  another  class  of  facts  that  fall  within  the 
same  generalization,  little  as  they  seem  related  to  it,  must 
be  indicated  before  proceeding.  They  are  those  presented 
by  certain  contrasts  in  chemical  stability.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, stable  compounds  contain  comparatively  little  mole- 
cular motion;  and  in  proportion  as  the  contained  molecular 
motion  is  great  the  instability  is  great. 

The  common  and  marked  illustration  of  this  to  be  first 
named,  is  that  chemical  stability  decreases  as  temperature 
increases.  Compounds  of  which  the  elements  are  strongly 
uiited  and  compounds  of  which  the  elements  are  feebly 
nuited,  are  alike  in  this,  that  raising  their  heats  or  increasing 
the  quantities  of  their  contained  molecular  motion,  dimi- 
tdshes  the  strengths  of  the  unions  of  their  elements ;  and  by 
continually  adding  to  the  quantity  of  contained  molecular 
notion,  a  point  is  in  each  case  reached  at  which  the 
ihemical  union  is  destroyed.  That  is  to  say,  the  re-distribn- 
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tion  of  matter  wUcli  constitutes  simple  c^iemical  deoompo- 
sition,  is  easj  in  proportion  as  the  quc^tity  of  contained 
motion  is  great.  The  like  holds  with  double  de- 

compositions. Two  compounds^  A  B  and  C  D^  mingled 
together  and  kept  at  a  low  temperature^  may  severally 
remain  unchanged — the  cross  affinities  between  their  com* 
ponents  may  fail  to  cause  re-distribution.  Increase  the  heat 
of  the  mixture,  or  add  to  the  molecular  motion  throughout 
it,  and  re-distribution  takes  place ;  ending  in  the  formation 
of  the  compounds,  A  C  and  B  D. 

Another  chemical  truth  having  a  like  implication,  is 
that  chemical  elements  which,  as  they  ordinarily  exist, 
contain  much  motion,  have  combinations  less  stable  than 
those  of  which  the  elements,  as  they  ordinarily  exist,  contain 
little  motion.  The  gaseous  form  of  matter  implies  a  rela- 
tively large  amount  of  molecular  motion;  while  the  solid 
form  implies  a  relatively  small  amount  of  molecular  motion. 
What  are  the  characters  of  their  respective  compoundsf 
The  compounds  which  the  permanent  gases  form  with  one 
another,  cannot  resist  high  temperatures :  most  of  them  are 
easily  decomposed  by  heat;  and  at  a  red  heat^  even  the 
stronger  ones  yield  up  their  components.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  chemical  unions  between  elements  that  are  solid 
except  at  very  high  temperatures,  are  extremely  stable.  In 
many,  if  not  indeed  in  most,  cases,  such  combined  elements 
are  not  separable  by  any  heat  we  can  produce. 

There  is,  again,  the  relation,  which  appears  to  have  a 
kindred  meaning,  between  instability  and  amount  of  com* 
position.  '^  In  general,  the  molecular  heat  of  a  compound 
increases  with  the  degree  of  complexity.''  With  increase  of 
complexity  there  also  goes  increased  facility  of  decomposi* 
tion.  Whence  it  follows  that  molecules  which  contaim 
much  motion  in  virtue  of  their  complexity,  are  those  of 
which  the  components  are  most  readily  re-distributed.  This 
holds  not  only  of  the  complexity  resulting  from  the  union  of 
several  unlike  elements ;  but  it  holds  also  of  the  complexitv 
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lesultiiig  from  the  union  of  tibe  same  elements  in  higher 
multiples.  Matter  has  two  solid  states,  distinguished  as 
crystalloid  and  colloid ;  of  which  the  first  is  due  to  onion  of 
the  individual  atoms  or  molecules^  and  the  second  to  the 
union  of  groups  of  such  individual  atoms  or  molecules ;  and 
of  which  the  first  is  stable  and  the  second  unstable. 

But  the  most  striking  and  conclusive  illustration  is  fur* 
cished  by  the  combinations  into  which  nitrogen  enters. 
These  have  the  two  characters  of  being  specially  unstable 
and  of  containing  specially  great  quantities  of  motion.  A 
recently-ascertained  peculiarity  of  nitrogeUj  is,  that  instead 
of  giving  out  heat  when  it  combines  with  other  elements,  it 
absorbs  heat.  That  is  to  say,  besides  carrying  with  it  into 
the  liquid  or  solid  compound  it  forms,  the  motion  which 
previously  constituted  it  a  gas,  it  takes  up  additional 
motion;  and  where  the  other  element  with  which  it  unites 
is  gaseous,  the  molecular  motion  proper  to  this,  also,  is 
locked  up  in  the  compound.  Now  these  nitrogen-com* 
pounds  are  unusually  prone  to  decomposition ;  and  the  de- 
compositions of  many  of  them  take  place  with  extreme 
violence.  All  our  explosive  substances  are  nitrogenous— 
the  most  terribly  destructive  of  them  all,  chloride  of  nitro- 
gen, being  one  which  contains  the  immense  quantity  of 
motion  proper  to  its  component  gases,  plus  a  certain  further 
<puuitity  of  motion. 

Clearly  these  general  chemical  truths,  are  parts  of  the 
more  general  physical  truth  we  are  tracing  out.  We  see 
in  them  that  what  holds  of  sensible  aggregates,  holds  also 
of  the  insensible  aggregates  we  call  molecules.  Like  the 
ttggregc^tes  formed  of  them,  these  ultimate  aggregates  be- 
come more  or  less  integrated  according  as  they  lose  or  gain 
motion ;  and  like  them  also,  according  as  they  contain  much 
or  littje  motion,  they  are  liable  to  undergo  secondary  re-dis- 
Inbutions  of  parts  along  with  the  primary  re-distribution. 

^  102.  And  now  having  got  this  general  principle  clearly 
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into  view,  let  ns  go  on  to  observe  how,  in  conformity  with 
it.  Evolution  becomes,  according  to  the  conditions,  eitber 
simple  or  compound. 

If  a  little  sal-ammoniac,  or  otber  volatile  solid,  be  heated, 
it  is  disintegrated  by  the  absorbed  molecular  motion,  and 
rises  in  gas.  When  the  gas  so  produced,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  a  cold  surface,  loses  its  excess  of  molecular  motion, 
integration  takes  place — ^the  substance  assumes  the  form  of 
crystals.  This  is  a  case  of  simple  evolution.  The  process 
of  concentration  of  matter  and  dissipation  of  motion  does 
not  here  proceed  in  a  gradual  manner — does  not  pass 
through  stages  occupying  considerable  periods;  but  the 
molecular  motion  which  reduced  it  to  the  gaseous  state 
being  dissipated,  the  matter  passes  suddenly  to  a  com- 
pletely solid  state.  The  result  is  that  along  with  this 
primary  re-distribution  there  go  on  no  appreciable  secondary 
re-distributions.  Substantially  the  same  thing  holds  with 
crystals  deposited  from  solutions.  Loss  of  that  molecular 
motion  which,  down  to  a  certain  point,  keeps  the  molecules 
from  uniting,  and  sudden  solidification  when  the  loss  goes 
below  that  point,  occur  here  as  before ;  and  here  as  before, 
the  absence  of  a  period  during  which  the  molecules  are 
partially  free  and  gradually  losing  their  freedom,  is  accom- 
panied by  the  absence  of  supplementary  re-arrangements. 

Mark,  conversely,  what  happens  when,  the  concentration 
is  slow.  A  gaseous  mass  losing  its  heat,  and  undergoing  a 
consequent  decrease  of  bulk,  is  not  subject  only  to  this 
change  which  brings  its  parts  nearer  to  their  common 
centre,  but  also  to  many  simultaneous  changes.  The  great 
quantity  of  molecular  motion  contained  in  it,  giving,  as  we 
have  seen  that  it  must,  great  molecular  mobility,  renders 
every  part  sensitive  to  every  incident  force ;  and,  aa  a  result^ 
its  parts  have  various  motions  besides  that  implied  by  their 
progressing  integration.  Indeed  these  secondary  motions 
which  we  know  as  currents,  are  so  important  and  conspicuous 
as  quite  to  subordinate  the  primazy  motion.  Sup- 
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po§e  that  presently,  the  loss  of  molecular  motion  has  reached 
that  point  at  which  the  gaseous  state  can  no  longer  b9 
maintained,  and  condensation  follows.  Under  their  more 
closely-united  form,  the  parts  of  the  aggregate  displays 
to  a  considerable  degree,  the  same  phenomena  as  before. 
The  molecular  motion  and  accompanying  molecular  mobility 
implied  by  the  liquid  state,  permit  easy  re-arrangement  j 
and  hence,  along  with  further  contraction  of  volume,  con* 
sequent  on  further  loss  of  motion,  there  go  on  rapid  and 
marked  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  parts — ^local 
streams  produced  by  slight  disturbing  forces.  But 

now,  assuming  the  substance  to  be  formed  of  molecules  that 
have  not  those  peculiarities  leading  to  the  suddon  inte- 
gration which  we  call  crystallization,  what  happens  us  the 
molecular  motion  further  decreases  ?  The  liquid  thickens 
~its  parts  cease  to  be  relatively  moveable  among  one 
another  with  ease ;  and  the  transpositions  caused  by  feeble 
incident  forces  become  comparatively  slow.  Little  by  little 
the  currents  are  stopped,  but  the  mass  still  continues  modi- 
fiable by  stronger  incident  forces.  Gravitation  makes  it 
bend  or  spread  out  when  not  supported  on  all  sides ;  and  it 
may  easily  be  indented.  As  it  cools,  however,  it  continues 
to  grow  stiffer  as  we  say — ^less  capable  of  having  its  parts 
chamged  in  their  relative  positions.  And  eventually, 
{nrther  loss  of  heat  rendering  it  quite  hard,  its  parts  are 
no  longer  appreciably  re-arrangeable  by  any  save  violent 
actions. 

Among  inorganic  aggregates,  then,  secondary  re-distribu* 
tions  accompany  the  primary  re-distribution,  throughout  the 
whole  process  of  concentration,  where  this  is  graduaL 
Daring  the  gaseous  and  liquid  stages,  the  secondary  re-dis* 
tributions,  rapid  and  extensive  as  they  are,  leave  no  traces—" 
the  molecular  mobility  being  such  as  to  negative  the  fixed 
arrangement  of  parts  we  call  structure.  On  approaching 
solidity  we  arrive  at  a  condition  called  plastic,  in  which  re* 
distributions  can  still  be  made,  though  much  less  easily  f 
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and  in  wliicli,  being  cliang^ble  less  easily,  they  hsTB  a 
certain  persistence*— a  persistence  wUch  can,  however,  be* 
come  decided,  only  where  farther  solidification  stops  farther 
re-distribation. 

Here  we  see,  in  the  first  place,  what  are  the  conditions 
under  which  Erolntion  instead  of  being  simple  becomes 
oompoond,  while  we  see,  in  the  second  place,  how  the  com- 
poonding  of  it  can  be  carried  far  only  nnder  conditions 
more  special  than  any  hitherto  contemplated ;  since,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  large  amoont  of  secondary  re*distribntion  is  pos* 
sible  only  where  there  is  a  gfreat  qaantity  of  contained 
motion,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  these  re^distribntions  can 
have  permanence  only  where  the  contained  motion  has  be« 
come  small— opposing  conditions  which  seem  to  negative 
any  large  amoant  of  permanent  secondary  re-distribntion* 

§  103.  And  now  we  are  in  a  position  to  obsenre  how  these 
apparently  contradictory  conditions  are  reconciled;  and 
how,  by  the  reconciliation  of  them,  permanent  secondary  re* 
distributions  immense  in  extent  are  made  possible.  We 
shall  appreciate  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  i^gregates 
classed  as  organic,  in  which  Evolution  becomes  so  highly 
compounded ;  and  shall  see  that  this  peculiarity  conaiats  in 
the  combination  of  matter  into  a  form  embodying  an  enor* 
mous  amount  of  motion  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  a  great 
degree  of  concentration* 

For  notwithstanding  its  semi-solid  consistence,  orgeanc 
matter  contains  molecular  motion  locked  up  in  each  of  the 
ways  above  contemplated  separately*  Let  us  note  its  several 
constitutional  traits*  Three  out  of  its  four  chief 

components  are  gaseous ;  and  in  their  uncombined  states  the 
gases  united  in  it  have  so  much  molecular  motion  that  they 
are  incondensible.  Hence  as  the  characters  of  elements, 
though  disguised,  cannot  be  absolutely  lost  in  combinations, 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the  protein«molecule  concentrates  a 
comparatively  large  amount  of  motion  in  a  small  space« 
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And  mnce  numj  equivalents  of  these  gaseous  elements  unite 
in  one  of  these  protein-molecules^  there  mnst  be  in  it  a  large 
quantity  of  relative  moticm  in  addition  to  that  which  the 
ultimate  atoms  possess.  Moreover,  organic  matter 

has  the  peculiarity  that  its  molecules  are  aggregated 
into  the  colloid  and  not  into  the  crystalloid  arrangement ; 
forming,  as  is  supposed,  clusters  of  clusters  which  have 
movements  in  relation  to  one  another.  Here,  then, 
18  a  further  mode  in  which  molecular  motion  is  in- 
cluded. Yet  again,  these  compounds  of  which 
the  essential  parts  of  organisms  are  built,  are  nitro- 
genous; and  we  have  lately  seen  it  to  be  a  peculiarity  of 
nitrogenous  compounds,  that  instead  of  giving  out  heat 
during  their  formation  they  absorb  heat.  To  all  the  mole- 
cular motion  possessed  by  gaseous  nitrogen,  is  added  more 
motion;  and  the  whole  is  concentrated  in  solid  pro- 
tein. Organic  aggpregates  are  very  generally  dis- 
tinguished, too,  by  having  much  insensible  motion  in  a 
free  state — ^the  motion  we  call  heat«  Though  in  many  cases 
the  quantity  of  this  contained  insensible  motion  is  incon- 
siderable, in  other  cases  a  temperature  greatly  above  that 
of  the  environment  is  constantly  maintained.  Once 
more,  there  is  the  still  larger  quantity  of  motion  embodied  by 
the  water  that  permeates  organic  matter.  It  is  this  which, 
giving  to  the  water  its  high  molecular  mobility,  gives 
mobility  to  the  organic  molecules  partially  suspended  in  it; 
and  preserves  that  plastic  condition  which  so  greatly  facili- 
tates re-distribution. 

From  these  several  statements,  no  adequate  idea  can  be 
fonned  of  the  extent  to  which  living  organic  substance  is 
thus  distinguished  from  other  substances  having  like  sen- 
sible forms  of  aggregation.  But  some  approximation  to  such 
an  idea  may  be  obtained  by  contrasting  the  bulk  occupied 
by  this  substance,  with  the  bulk  which  its  constituents  would 
occupy  if  uncombined*  An  accurate  comparison  cannot  be 
made  in  the  present  state  of  science*  What  expansion  would 
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occur  if  the  constituents  of  tlie  nitrogenous  compounds  ooold 
be  divorced  without  the  addition  of  motion  firom  wiUiout,  is 
too  complex  a  question  to  be  answered.  But  respecting 
the  constituents  of  that  which  forms  some  four-fifths  of  the 
total  weight  of  an  ordinary  animal — ^its  water — a  tolerably 
definite  answer  can  be  given.  Were  the  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen of  water  to  lose  their  affinities,  and  were  no  molecular 
motion  supplied  to  them  beyond  that  contained  in  water 
at  blood-heat,  they  would  assume  a  volume  twenty  times  that 
of  the  water.*  Whether  protein  under  like  conditions  would 
expand  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  must  remain  an  open 
question ;  but  remembering  the  gaseous  nature  of  three  ont 
of  its  four  chief  components,  remembering  the  above- 
named  peculiarity  of  nitrogenous  compounds,  remembering 
the  high  multiples  and  the  colloidal  form,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  expansion  would  be  great.  We  shall  not 
be  far  wrong,  therefore,  in  saying  that  the  elements  of  the 
human  body  if  suddenly  disengaged  from  one  another, 
would  occupy  a  score  times  the  space  they  do :  the  move- 
ments of  their  atoms  would  compel  this  wide  diffusion. 
Thas  the  essential  characteristic  of  living  organic  matter^ 
is  that  it  unites  this  large  quantity  of  contained  motion  with 

1  a  degree  of  cohesion  that  permits  temporary  fixity  of  ar- 

1  rangement. 

§  104.  Further  proofs  that  the  secondary  re-distributions 
which  make  Evolution  compound,  depend  for  their  possibility 
on  *  the  reconciliation  of  these  conflicting  conditions^  are 
yielded  by  comparisons  of  organic  aggregates  with  one 
another.  Besides  seeing  that  organic  aggregates  differ  from 
other  aggregates,  alike  in  the  quantity  of  motion  they  con- 
tain and  the  amount  of  re-arrangement  of  parts  that  accom- 
panies their  progressive  integpration;  we  shall  see  that  among 


^  I  am  indebted  for  this  resnlt  to  Dr.  Franklandf  who  hu  been  good  enough 
to  hftTe  the  ealeaUtion  nude  for  me. 
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OTgtanc  aggregates  tlieinselTeSj  differences  in  tlie  qnantities 
of  contained  motion  are  accompanied  hj  differences  in  the 
amonnts  of  re-distribution. 

The  contrasts  among  organisms  in  chemical  composition 
yield  ns  the  first  illastration.  Animals  are  distinguished 
from  plants  by  their  far  greater  amounts  of  structure^  as  well 
as  by  the  br  greater  rapidity  with  which  changes  of  struc* 
turo  go  on  in  them;  and  in  comparison  with  plants,  animals 
are  at  the  same  time  conspicuous  for  containing  immensely 
larger  proportions  of  those  highly-compounded  nitrogenous 
molecules  in  which  so  much  motion  is  locked  up.  So,  too,  is 
it  with  the  contrasts  between  the  different  parts  of  each 
animal.  Though  certain  nitrogenous  parts,  as  cartilage,  are 
inert,  yet  the  parts  in  which  the  secondary  re-distributions 
have  gone  on,  and  are  ever  going  on,  most  actively,  are  those 
in  which  the  most  highly-compounded  molecules  pre« 
dominate;  and  parts  which,  like  the  deposits  of  fat,  consist 
of  relatively-simple  molecules,  are  seats  of  but  little  structure 
and  but  little  change. 

Wo  find  clear  proof,  too,  that  the  continuance  of  the  se* 
oondary  re-distributions  by  which  organic  aggregates  are  so 
remarkably  distinguished,  depends  on  the  presence  of  that 
motion  contained  in  the  water  diffused  through  them; 
and  that,  other  things  equal,  there  is  a  direct  relation  be* 
tween  the  amount  of  re-distribution  and  the  amount  of 
contained  water.  The  evidences  may  be  put  in  three 
groups.  There  is  the  familiar  fact  that  a  plant  has 

its  formative  changes  arrested  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of 
water:  the  primary  re-distribution  continues — ^it  withers  and 
shrinks  or  becomes  more  integrated — ^but  the  secondary  re- 
distributions cease.  There  is  the  less  familiar,  but  no  less 
certain,  fact,  that  the  like  result  occurs  in  animals — occurs, 
indeed,  as  might  be  expected,  afler  a  relatively  smaller  di-^ 
mination  of  water*  Certain  of  the  lower  animals  furnish  ad« 
ditional  proofs.  The  Botifera  may  be  rendered  apparently 
lifeless  by  desiccation,  and  will  yet  revive  if  wetted.    When 
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tlie  Afiicon  rivers  wUcli  it  inliabitsare  dried  up,  tihe  Lepiio* 
siren  remains  torpid  in  the  hardened  mad,  until  the  return 
of  the  rainy  season  brings  water.  Humboldt  states  that 
during  the  summer  drought,  the  alligators  of  the  Pampas 
lie  buried  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation  beneath  tlie 
parched  surface,  and  straggle  up  out  of  the  earth  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  humid.  The  history  of  each  organism 

f reaches  us  the  same  thing.  The  young  plant,  just  putting 
ts  head  above  the  soil,  is  far  more  succulent  than  the  adult 
[plant;  and  the  amount  of  transformation  going  on  in  it  is 
jrclatively  much  greater*  In  that  portion  of  an  egg  whicli 
displays  the  formative  processes  during  the  early  stages  of 
incubation,  the  changes  of  arrangement  are  more  rapid  than 
those  which  an  equal  portion  of  the  body  of  a  hatched  chick 
undergoes.  As  may  be  inferred  from  their  respective  powers 
to  acquire  habits  and  aptitudes,  the  structural  modifiability 
of  a  child  is  greater  than  that  of  an  adult  man;  and  the 
structural  modifiability  of  an  adult  man  is  greater  than  thak 
of  an  old  man:  contrasts  which  are  accompanied  by  cone- 
sponding  contrasts  in  the  densities  of  the  tissues;  since  the 
ratio  of  water  to  solid  matter  diminishes  with  advancing 
age.  And  then  we  have  this  relation  repeated  in 

the  contrasts  between  parts  of  the  same  organism.  In  s 
tree,  rapid  structural  changes  go  on  at  the  ends  of  shoots, 
where  the  ratio  of  water  to  solid  matter  is  very  great;  while 
the  changes  are  very  slow  in  the  dense  and  almost  dry  sab- 
stance  of  the  trunk.  Similarly  in  animals,  we  have  the  con* 
trast  between  the  high  rate  of  change  going  on  in  a  soft 
tissue  like  the  brain,  and  the  low  rate  of  change  going  on 
in  dry  non*vascular  tissues,  such  as  those  which  form  hairs, 
nails,  horns,  &c. 

Other  groups  of  facts  prove,  in  an  equally  unmistake* 
able  way,  that  the  quantity  of  secondary  re«distribution  in  an 
organism  varies,  C4Bten8  paribus,  according  to  the  contained 
quantity  of  the  motion  we  call  heat.  The  contrasts  between 
different  organisms,  and  different  states  of  the  same  organismi 
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anite  in  sliowiiig  tliis.  Speaking  generally,  tiJie 

tmonnts  of  stractore  and  rates  of  stractural  change,  are 
smaller  throughoat  the  vegetal  kingdom  than  throughout 
the  animal  kingdom;   and,  speaking  generallj,  the  heat  of 
plants  is  less  than  the  heat  of  animals.    A  comparison  of  the 
fieveral  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  with  one  another,  dis« 
closes  among  them  parallel  relations.    Begarded  as  a  whole, 
Teriebrate  animals  are  higher  in  temperature  than  inverte- 
brate  ones;  and  thej  are  as  a  whole  higher  in  organic  ac* 
tivity  and  complezitj.    Between  subdivisions  of  the  ver- 
tebrata  themselves,  like  differences  in  the  state  of  molecular 
vibration,  accompany  like  differences  in  the  degree  of  evo- 
lution.   The  least  compounded  of  the  Vcrtebrata  are  the 
fishes;  and  in  most  cases,  the  heat  of  fishes  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  water  in  which  they  swim:  only  some  of  them 
being  decidedly  warmer.    Though  we  habitually  speak  ol 
reptiles  as  cold-blooded;   and  though  they  have  not  much 
more  power  than  fishes  of  maintaining  a  temperature  above 
that  of  their  medium;   yet  since  their  medium  (which  is,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  the  air  of  warm  climates)  is  on  the 
arerage  warmer  than  the  medium  inhabited  by  fishes,  the 
temperature  of  the  class  of  reptiles  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
class  of  fishes;  and  we  see  in  them  a  correspondingly  higher 
complexity.    The  much  more  active  molecular  agitation  in 
mammals  and  birds,  is  associated  with  a  considerably  greater 
mnltiformily    of   structure    and  a  very   far   greater    vi* 
vacity.  The  most  instructive  contrasts,  however, 

are  those  occurring  in  the  same  organic  aggregates  at 
different  temperatures.  Plants  exhibit  structural  changes 
that  vary  in  rate  as  the  temperature  varies.  Though  light 
is  the  agent  which  effects  those  molecular  changes  causing 
tegetal  growth,  yet  we  see  that  in  the  absence  of  heat,  such 
dunges  are  not  effected:  in  winter  there  is  enough  light, 
but  the  heat  being  insufficient,  plant-life  is  suspended.  That 
^  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  suspension,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
^t  at  the  same  season,   plants  contained  in  hot-housos^ 
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wliere  tliey  receive  oven  a  smaller  amount  of  Kglit,  go  on 
producing  leaves  and  flowers.  We  see,  too,  tliat  tlicir 
seeds,  to  whicli  light  is  not  simply  needless  bat  detrimental, 
begin  to  germinate  only  when  the  return  of  a  warm  season 
raises  the  rate  of  molecular  agitation.  In  like  manner  the 
ova  of  animals,  undergoing  those  changes  by  which  strnC'- 
ture  is  produced  in  them,  must  be  kept  more  or  less  warm: 
in  the  absence  of  a  certain  amount  of  motion  among  their 
molecules,  the  re-arrangement  of  parts  does  not  go  on.  Hy- 
bemating  animals  also  supply  proof  that  loss  of  heat  carried 
far,  retards  extremely  the  processes  of  transformation.  In 
animals  which  do  not  hybemate,  as  in  man,  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  intense  cold  produces  an  irresistible  tendency  to 
sleep  (which  implies  a  lowered  rate  of  structural  and  func- 
tional changes) ;  and  if  the  abstraction  of  heat  continueSi 
this  sleep  ends  in  death,  or  stoppage  of  these  changes. 

Here,  then,  is  an  accumulation  of  proofs,  general  and 
special.  Living  aggregates  are  distinguished  by  the  con- 
nected facts,  that  during  integration  they  undergo  very 
remarkable  secondary  changes  which  other  aggregates  do 
not  undergo  to  any  considerable  extent;  and  that  they 
contain  (bulks  being  supposed  equal)  immensely  greater 
quantities  of  motion,  locked  up  in  various  ways. 

§  105.  The  last  chapter  closed  with  the  remark  that 
while  Evolution  is  always  an  integration  of  Matter  and  dis- 
sipation of  Motion,  it  is  in  most  cases  much  more.  And 
this  chapter  opened  by  briefly  specifying  the  conditions 
under  which  Evolution  is  integrative  only,  or  remains 
simple,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  something 
further  than  integrative,  or  becomes  compound.  In  illus- 
trating this  contrast  between  simple  and  compound  Evolu- 
tion, and  in  explaining  how  the  contrast  arises,  a  vague 
idea  of  Evolution  in  general  has  been  conveyed.  Unavoid- 
ably, we  have  to  some  extent  forestalled  the  full  discussion 
of  Evolution  about  to  be  commenced. 
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Tliere  is  notliiiig  in  this  to  regret.  A  preliminary  con- 
ception^ indefinite  bat  comprehensiye^  is  always  usefiil  as  an 
introduction  to  a  complete  conception — cannot,  indeed,  be 
dispensed  with.  A  complex  idea  is  not  communicable 
directly,  by  giving  one  after  another  its  component  parts 
in  their  finished  forms;  since  if  no  outline  pre-exists  in 
the  mind  of  the  recipient,  these  component  parts  will  not 
be  rightly  combined.  The  intended  combination  can  be 
made  only  when  the  recipient  has  discovered  for  himself 
how  vhe  components  are  to  be  arranged.  Much  labour  has 
to  be  gone  through  which  would  have  been  saved  had  a 
general  notion,  however  cloudy,  been  conveyed  before  the 
distinct  and  detailed  delineation  was  commenced. 

That  which  the  reader  has  incidentally  gathered  respect- 
mg  the  nature  of  Evolution  from  the  foregoing  sections,  he 
may  thus  advantageously  use  as  a  rude  sketch,  enabling  him 
to  seize  the  relations  among  the  several  parts  of  the  enlai'ged 
picture  as  they  are  worked  out  before  him.  He  will  con- 
Btantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  total  history  of  every  sensible 
existence  is  included  in  its  Evolution  and  Dissolution; 
which  last  process  we  leave  for  the  present  out  of  considera* 
tion.  He  will  remember  that  whatever  aspect  of  it  we  are 
for  the  moment  considering.  Evolution  is  always  to  be  re* 
garded  as  fundamentally  an  integration  of  Matter  and  dis« 
Bipation  of  Motion,  which  may  be,  and  usually  is,  accom* 
pamecT  incidentally  bj  other  transformations  of  Matter  and 
Motion.  And  he  will  everywhere  expect  to  find  that  the 
primary  re-distribution  ends  ,in  forming  aggregates  which 
are  simple  where  it  is  rapid,  but  which  become  compound  in 
proportion  as  its  slowness  allows  the  efiects  of  secondary 
re-distributions  to  accumulate. 

§  106.  There  is  much  difficulty  in  tracing  out  trans* 
formations  so  vast,  so  varied,  and  so  intricate  as  those 
now  to  be  entered  upon.  Besides  having  to  deal  with 
(concrete  phenomena  of  all  orders,  we  have  to  deal  with 
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each  group  of  phenomena  nnder  several  aspects^  bo  one 
of  wUch  can  be  fuUj  understood  apart  from  the  rest  and  no 
one  of  which  can  be  studied  simultaneously  with  the  rest. 
Already  we  hare  seen  that  during  Evolution  two  great 
classes  of  changes  are  going  on  together;  and  we  shall  pre- 
sently see  that  the  second  of  these  great  classes  is  re-divi- 
sible. Entangled  with  one  another  as  all  these  changes 
are,  explanation  of  any  one  class  or  order  involves  direct  or 
indirect  reference  to  others  not  yet  explained.  We  haye 
nothing  for  it  but  to  make  the  best  practicable  compromise* 

It  will  be  most  convenient  to  devote  the  next  chapter  to 
a  detailed  account  of  Evolution  under  its  primary  aspect; 
tacitly  recognizing  its  secondary  aspects  only  so  far  as  thp 
exposition  necessitates. 

The  succeeding  two  chapters,  occupied  exclusively  with 
the  secondary  re-distributions,  will  make  no  reference  to  the 
primary  re-distribution  beyond  that  which  is  unavoidable : 
each  being  also  limited  to  one  particular  trait  of  the  se- 
condary re-distributions. 

In  a  further  chapter  will  be  treated  a  third,  and  still  moie 
distinctj  character  of  the  seoondaiy 
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THE   LAW   OF  EVOLUTION. 


§  107.  Deduction  lias  now  to  be  verifiod  by  indaction. 
Thus  &r  the  arg^nment  has  been  that  all  sensible  existences 
mtut^  in  some  waj  or  other  and  at  some  time  or  other^  reach 
their  concrete  shapes  through  processes  of  concentration; 
and  such  facts  as  have  been  named  hare  been  named  merely 
to  clarify  the  perception  of  this  necessity.  Bat  we  cannot 
be  said  to  have  arrived  at  that  unified  knowledge  consti- 
tatiog  Philosophy,  until  we  have  seen  how  existences  of  all  1 
orders  do  exhibit  a  progressive  integration  of  Matter  and  / 
concomitant  loss  of  Motion.  Tracing,  so  far  as  we  may  by 
observation  and  inference,  the  objects  dealt  with  by  the 
Astronomer  and  the  Geologist,  as  well  as  those  which  Bio* 
logy.  Psychology  and  Sociology  treat  of,  we  have  to  con* 
aider  what  direct  proof  there  is  that  the  Cosmos,  in  general 
and  in  detail,  conforms  to  this  law. 

In  doing  this,  manifestations  of  the  law  more  involved 
than  those  hitherto  indicated,  will  chiefly  occupy  us 
Throughout  the  classes  of  facts  successively  contemplated, 
oar  attention  will  be  directed  not  so  much  to  the  truth  that 
every  aggregate  has  undergone,  or  is  undergoing,  inte- 
gration, as  to  the  farther  truth  that  in  every  more  or  less 
separate  part  of  every  aggregate,  integration  has  been, 
or  is,  in  progress.  Instead  of  simple  wholes  and  wholes 
of   which   the    complexity   has   been   ignored,  we   have 
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here  to  deal  with  wholes  as  they  actually  exist — ^iLosily 
made  up  of  many  members  combined  in  many  ways.  And 
in  them  we  shall  have  to  trace  the  transformation  as  dis- 
played under  several  forms — a  passage  of  the  total  mass 
from  a  more  diffused  to  a  more  consolidated  state;  a  con- 
current similar  passage  in  every  portion  of  it  that  comes  to 
have  a  distinguishable  individuality;  and  a  simultaneous 
increase  of  combination  among  such  individuated  portions. 

§  108.  Our  Sidereal  System  by  its  general  form,  by  its 
clusters  of  stars  of  all  degrees  of  closeness,  and  by  its 
nebul89  in  all  stages  of  condensation,  gives  us  gprounds  to 
suspect  that,  generally  and  locally,  concentration  is  going 
on.  Assume  that  its  matter  has  been,  and  still  is  being, 
drawn  together  by  gravitation,  and  we  have  an  explanation 
of  all  its  leading  traits  of  structure — froui  its  solidified 
masses  up  to  its  collections  of  attenuated  flocculi  barely 
discernible  by  the  most  powerful  telescopes,  from  its  double 
stars  up  to  such  complex  aggregates  as  the  nubecula. 
Without  dwelling  on  this  evidence,  however,  let  us  pass  to 
the  case  of  the  Solar  System. 

The  belief,  for  which  there  are  so  many  reasons,  that  this 
has  had  a  nebular  genesis,  is  the  belief  that  it  has  arisen  by 
the  integration  of  matter  and  concomitant  loss  of  motion. 
Evolution,  under  its  primary  aspect,  is  illustrated  most 
simply  and  clearly  by  this  passage  of  the  Solar  System  from 
a  widely  diffused  incoherent  state  to  a  consolidated  coherent 
state.  While,  according  to  the  nebular  hypothesis, 

there  has  been  going  on  this  gradual  concentration  of  the 
Solar  System  as  an  aggregate,  there  has  been  a  simulta- 
neous concentration  of  each  partially-independent  member. 
The  substance  of  every  planet  in  passing  through  its  stages 
of  nebulous  ring^  gaseous  spheroid,  liquid  spheroid,  and 
spheroid  externally  solidified,  has  in  essentials  paralleled  the 
changes  gone  through  by  the  general  mass;  and  eveiy 
satellite  has  done  the  like.  Moreover,  at  the  same 
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fciine  that  the  matter  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  tlie  matter  of 
eacH  partiallj-independent  part,  has  been  thus  integrating, 
there  has  been  the  further  integration  implied  hj  increas- 
ing combination  among  the  parts.  The  satellites  of  each 
planet  are  linked  with  their  primary  into  a  balanced  cluster; 
while  the  planets  and  their  sateUites  form  with  the  Sun,  a 
coni}>otind  g^up  of  which  the  members  are  more  strongly 
boand  up  with  one  another  than  were  the  &r-spread  por- 
tions of  the  nebulous  medium  out  of  which  they  arose. 

£iven  apart  from  the  nebular  hypothesis,  the  Solar  System 
famishes  evidence  having  a  like  general  meaning.  Not  to 
make  much  of  the  meteoric  matter  perpetually  being  added 
to  iho  mass  of  the  Earth,  and  probably  to  the  masses  of 
other  planets,  as  well  as,  in  larger  quantities,  to  the  mass  of 
the  Sun,  it  will  suffice  to  name  two  generally-admitted 
instances.  The  one  is  the  appreciable  retardation  of  comets 
by  the  ethereal  medium,  and  the  inferred  retardation  of 
planets — a  process  which,  in  time,  must  bring  comets,  and 
eventually  planets,  into  the  Sun.  The  other  is  the  Sun's 
still-continued  loss  of  motion  in  the  shape  of  radiated  heat; 
accom;>anying  the  still-continued  integration  of  his  mass. 

§  109.  To  geologic  evolution  we  pass  without  break  from 
the  eyolution  which,  for  convenience,  we  separate  as  astro- 
nomic. The  history  of  the  Earth,  as  traced  out  from  the 
structure  of  its  crust,  carries  us  back  to  that  molten  state 
which  the  nebular  hypothesis  implies;  and,  as  before  pointed 
out  (§  69),  the  changes  classed  as  igneous  are  the  accom- 
paniments of  the  progressing  consoUdation  of  the  Earth's 
substance  and  accompanying  loss  of  its  contained  motion. 
Both  the  general  and  the  local  e£fects  may  be  briefly  exem* 
plified. 

Leaving  behind  the    period    when    the   more    volatile 

elements  now  existing  as  soUds  were  kept  by  the  high 

temperature  in  a  gaseous  form,  we  may  begin  with  the  fact 

that  until  the  Earth's  surface  had  cooled  down  below  212^4 

15 
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iHe  vast  mass  of  water  at  present  covering  tfaree-fiftlis  of  it^ 
mast  have  existed  as  vapoar.  This  enormous  yolame  of 
disintegrated  liquid  became  integrated  as  &st  as  the  dissi- 
pation of  the  Earth's  contained  motion  allowed ;  leaving,  at 
length,  a  comparatively  small  portion  miintegrated,  which 
would  be  far  smaller  but  for  the  unceasing  absorption  of 
molecular  motion  from  the  Sun.  In  the  formation 

of  the  Earth's  crust  we  have  a  similar  change  similarly 
caused.  The  passage  from  a  thin  solid  film^  everywhere 
fissured  and  moveable  on  the  subjacent  molten  matter,  to  a 
crust  so  thick  and  strong  as  to  be  but  now  and  then  very 
slightly  dislocated  by  disturbing  forces,  illustrates  the  pro- 
cess. And  while,  in  this  superficial  solidification,  wi»  see 
under  one  form  how  concentration  accompanies  loss  of  cu^i^ 
tained  motion,  we  see  it  under  another  form  in  that 
diminution  of  the  Earth's  bulk  implied  by  superficial 
corrugation. 

Local  or  secondary  integrations  have  advanced  along 
with  this  general  integration.  A  molten  spheroid  merely 
skinned  over  with  solid  matter,  could  have  presented  nothing 
beyond  small  patches  of  land  and  water.  Differences  of 
elevation  great  enough  to  form  islands  of  considerable  size, 
imply  a  crust  of  some  rigidity;  and  only  as  the  crust  grew 
thick  could  the  land  be  united  into  continents  divided  by 
oceans.  So,  too,  with  the  more  striking  elevations.  The 
collapse  of  a  thin  crust  round  its  cooling  and  contracting 
contents,  would  throw  it  into  low  ridges:  it  must  have 
acquired  a  relatively  great  depth  and  strength  before  ex- 
tensive mountain  systems  of  vast  elevation  became  pos- 
sible. In  sedimentary  changes,  also,  a  like  pro- 
^ss  is  inferable.  Denudation  acting  on  the  small  surfaces 
exposed  during  early  stages,  would  produce  but  small  local 
4eposits.  The  collection  of  detritus  into  strata  of  'great 
extent,  and  the  union  of  such  strata  into  extensive 
''systems,"  imply  wide  surfaces  of  land  and  water,  as  well 
as  subsidences  great,  in  both  area  and  depth;  whence  it 
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follows  that  integrations  of  this  order  most  liaye  grown 
more  prononnced  as  the  Earth's  crust  thickened. 

§  110.  Already  we  have  recognized  the  fact  that 
organic  evolution  is  primarily  the  formation  of  an  aggre- 
gate, hj  the  continued  incorporation  of  matter  previously 
spread  througli  a  wider  space.  Merely  reminding  the 
reader  that  every  plant  grows  by  concentrating  in  itself 
elements  that  were  before  difiEused  as  gases,  and  that  every 

^  animal  grows  by  re«concentrating  these  elements  previously 

I  dispersed  in  surrounding  plants  and  animals;  it  will  be 
here  proper  to  complete  the  conception  by  pointing  out  that 

'  the  early  history  of  a  plant  or  animal,  still  more  clearly  than 
its  later  history,  shows  us  this  fundamental  process.  For  the 

I  microscopic  germ  of  each  organism  undergoes,  for  a  long 
time,  no  other  change  than  that  implied  by  absorption  of 
nutriment.  CeUs  imbedded  in  the  stroma  of  an  ovarium, 
become  ova  by  little  else  than  continued  growth  at  the 
expense  of  adjacent  materials.  And  when,  after  fertilization, 
a  more  active  evolution  commences,  its  most  conspicuous 
trait  is  the  drawing-in,  to  a  germinal  centre,  of  the  substance 
which  the  ovum  contains. 

Here,  however,  our  attention  must  be  directed  mainly  to 
the  secondary  integrations  which  habitually  accompany  the 
primary  integration.  We  have  to  observe  how,  along  with 
the  formation  of  a  larger  mass  of  matter,  there  goes  on  a 
drawing  together  and  consolidation  of  the  matter  into 
parts,  as  well  as  an  increasingly-intimate  combination  of 
parts.  In  the  mammalian  embryo,  the  heart,  at 

first  a  long  pulsating  blood-vessel,  by  and  by  twists  upon  itself 
and  integrates.  The  bile-cells  constituting  the  rudimentary 
liver,  do  not  simply  become  different  firom  the  wall  of  tho 
intestine  in  which  they  «»t  first  lie ;  but,  as  they  accumulate, 
they  simultaneously  diverge  from  it  and  consolidate  into  aii 
organ.  The  anterior  segments  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
which  are  at  first  continuous  with  the  rest,  and  distinguished 
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onlj  by  iheir  larger  size^  undergo  a  gradual  nnion;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  resulting  head  folds  into  a  mass  clearly 
marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  vertebral  colomn.  The  like 
process^  varioaslj  exemplified  in  other  organs,  is  meanwhile 
exhibited  by  the  body  as  a  whole ;  which  becomes  integrated 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  an  outspread  handkerchief 
and  its  contents  become  integrated  when  its  edges  are  drawn 
in  and  fastened  to  make  a  bundle.  Analogous 

changes  go  on  long  after  birth,  and  continue  even  up  to 
old  age.  In  man,  that  solidificatioA  jiC.Jl]fi_  bony  frame* 
work  which,  during  childhood,  is  seen  in  the  coales- 
cence of  portions  of  the  same  bone  ossified  fix)m  diffe- 
rent centres,  is  afterwards  seen  in  the  coalescence  of  bones 
that  were  originally  distinct.  The  appendages  of  tho 
vertebraB  unite  with  the  vertebral  centres  to  which  they  be- 
long— a  change  not  completed  until  towards  thirty.  At  the 
same  time  tho  epiphyses,  formed  separately  from  the  main 
bodies  of  their  respective  bones,  have  their  cartilaginous 
connexions  turned  into  osseous  ones — are  fused  to  the  masses 
beneath  them.  The  component  vertebrse  of  the  sacrum, 
which  remain  separate  till  about  the  sixteenth  year,  then 
begin  to  unite ;  and  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years  more  their  union 
is  complete.  Still  later  occurs  the  coalescence  of  the  coccy- 
geal vertebrse ;  and  there  are  some  other  bony  unions  which 
remain  unfinished  unless  advanced  age  is  reached.  To 
which  add  that  the  increase  of  density  and  toughness,  going 
on  throughout  the  tissues  in  general  during  life,  is  the  for- 
mation of  a  more  highly  integrated  substance. 

The  species  of  change  thus  illustrated  under  several 
aspects  in  the  unfolding  human  body,  may  be  traced  in  all 
animals.  That  mode  of  it  which  consists  in  the  union  of 
similar  parts  originally  separate,  has  been  described  by 
Milne-Edwards  and  others,  as  exhibited  in  various  of  the 
Inverieh'ata ;  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in- 
cluded by  them  as  an  essential  peculiarity  in  the  process  of 
organic  development.    We  shall,  however,  see  clearly  that 
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local  integration  is  an  all-important  part  of  tUs  process, 
when  we  find  it  displayed  not  only  in  tlxe  saccessiye  stages 
passed  through  by  every  embryo,  but  also  in  ascending  from 
the  lower  creatures  to  the  higher.  As  manifested  in  either 
way,  it  goes  on  both  longitudinally  and  transversely :  under 
which  different  forms  we  may,  indeed,  most  conveniently 
consider  it.  Of   longitttdinal   integration,  the 

sab-kingdom  Annulosa  supplies  abundant  examples.  Its 
lower  members,  such  as  worms  and  myriapods,  are  mostly 
characterized  by  the  great  number  of  segments  composing 
them ;  reaching  in  some  cases  to  several  hundreds.  But  in 
the  higher  divisions — crustaceans,  insects,  and  spiders — ^we 
find  this  number  reduced  down  to  twenty-two,  thirteen,  or 
even  fewer ;  while,  accompanying  the  reduction,  there  is  a 
shortening  or  integration  of  the  whole  body,  reaching  its 
extreme  in  the  crab  and  the  spider.  The  significance  of 
these  contrasts,  as  bearing  on  the  general  doctrine  of 
Evolution,  will  be  seen  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  they  are 
parallel  to  those  which  arise  during  the  development  of 
individual  annulose  animals.  In  the  lobster,  the  head  and 
thorax  form  one  compact  box,  made  by  the  union  of  a  num« 
ber  of  segments  which  in  the  embryo  were  separable.  Simi« 
larly,  the  butterfly  shows  us  segments  so  much  more  closely 
united  than  they  were  in  the  caterpillar,  as  to  be,  some  of 
them,  no  longer  distinguishable  firom  one  another.  The 
Vertebrata  again,  throughout  their  successively  higher  classes^ 
famish  like  instances  of  longitudinal  union.  In  most  fishes, 
and  in  reptiles  that  have  no  limbs,  none  of  the  vertebras 
coalesce.  .In  most  mammab  and  in  birds,  a  variable  num 
ber  of  vertebrsd  become  fused  together  to  form  the  sacrum; 
and  in  the  higher  apes  and  in  man,  the  caudal  vertebras 
also  lose  their  separate  individualities  in  a  single  o$ 
eoceygie.  That  which  we  may  distinguish  as  trans^ 

vene  iniegration,  is  well  illustrated  among  the  Annulosa  in 
the  development  of  the  nervous  system.  Leaving  out  those 
most  de^^raded  forms  which  do  not  present  distinct  ganglia^ 
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it  is  to  be  observed  tb&t  the  lower  annulose  animals,  in  com* 
mon  with  the  larveof  the  higher,  are  severally  characterized 
by  a  double  chain  of  ganglia  running  firom  end  to  end  of 
the  body ;  while  in  the  more  perfectly-formed  annnloae 
animals,  this  double  chain  becomes  united  into  a  single 
chain.  Mr.  Newport  has  described  the  course  of  this  con- 
centration as  exhibited  in  insects ;  and  by  Bathke  it  has  been 
traced  in  crustaceans.  During  the  early  stages  of  the 
Astacus  fluviatilis,  or  common  cray-fish,  there  is  a  pair  of 
separate  ganglia  to  each  ring.  Of  the  fourteen  pairs  be- 
longing to  the  head  and  thorax,  the  three  pairs  in  adYance 
of  the  mouth  consolidate  into  one  mass  to  form  the  brain,  or 
cephalic  ganglion.  Meanwhile,  out  of  the  remainder,  the 
first  six  pairs  seyerally  unite  in  the  median  line,  while  the 
rest  remain  more  or  less  separate.  Of  these  fdx  double 
ganglia  thus  formed,  the  anterior  four  coalesce  into  one 
mass;  the  remaining  two  coalesce  into  another  mass;  and  then 
these  two^masses  coalesce  into  one.  Here  we  see  longitudi- 
nal and  transverse  integration  going  on  simultaneously;  and 
in  the  highest  crustaceans  they  are  both  carried  still  fur- 
ther. The  Vertebrata  clearly  exhibit  transverse  integration 
in  the  development  of  the  generative  system.  The  lowest 
mammals — ^the  Monotrematcb—^ia  common  with  birds,  to  ^liioh 
they  are  in  many  respects  allied,  have  oviducts  which  to- 
wards their  lower  extremities  are  dilated  into  cavities^  sever- 
ally performing  in  an  imperfect  way  the  function  of  a  utcms* 
''  In  the  Marsupialia  there  is  a  closer  approximation  of  the 
two  lateral  sets  of  organs  on  the  median  line ;  for  tho  ovi- 
ducts  converge  towards  one  another  and  meet  (Tnthout 
coalescing)  on  the  median  line ;  so  that  their  uterine  dilata* 
tions  are  in  contact  with  each  other,  forming  a  true  ^  double 
uterus.'  •  .  •  As  we  ascend  the  series  of  'placental'  mam* 
male,  we  find  the  lateral  coalescence  becoming  more  and 
more  complete.  ...  In  many  of  the  RodotUia  tho  uterus 
still  remains  completely  divided  into  two  lateral  halves; 
whilst  in  others  these  coalesce  at  their  lower  portions^  form* 
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iifg  a  rucliment  of  tlxe  tme  'body'  of  the  ntems  in  tlie 
human  subject.  This  part  increases  at  tbe  expense  of  the 
lateral '  comua  '  in  the  higher  herbivora  and  camiyora;  but 
even  in  the  lower  quadrumana  the  uterus  is  somewhat  cleft 
at  its  summit/'* 

Under  the  head  of  organic  integrations^  there  remain  to 
be  noted  some  which  do  not  occur  within  the  limits  of  one 
organism,  and  which  only  in  an  indirect  way  inyolve  con- 
centration of  matter  and  dissipation  of  motion.  These  are 
the  integrations  by  which  organisms  are  made  dependent  on 
one  another.  We  may  set  down  two  kinds  of  them — ^those 
which  occur  within  the  same  species,  and  those  which  occur 
among  different  species.  More  or  less  of  the  gpre- 

garious  tendency  is  general  in  animals ;  and  when  it  is 
marked,  there  is,  in  addition  to  simple  aggregation,  a  certain 
degree  of  combination.  Creatures  that  hunt  in  packs,  or 
that  have  sentinels,  or  that  are  governed  by  leaders,  form 
bodies  partially  united  by  co-operation.  Among  polygamous 
mammals  and  birds  this  mutual  dependence  is  closer;  and 
the  social  insects  show  us  assemblages  of  individuals  of  a 
BtHl  more  consolidated  character:  some  of  them  having 
carried  the  consolidation  so  far  that  the  individuals  cannot 
exist  if  separated.  How  organisms  in  general  are! 

mutually  dependent,  and  in  that  sense  integrated,  we  shall  jl 
see  on  remembering — ^first,  that  while  all  animals  livei 
directly  or  indirectly  on  plants,  plants  live  on  the  carbonic 
acid  excreted  by  anunals ;  second,  that  among  animals  the 
fleah-eaters  cannot  exist  without  the  plant-eaters;  third, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  plants  can  continue  their  respec- 
tive races  only  by  the  help  of  insects,  and  that  in  many 
cases  particular  plants  need  particular  insects.  Without 
detailing  the  more  complex  coimexions,  which  Mr.  Darwin 
has  so  beautifully  illustrated,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
Flora  and  Fauna  in  each  habitat,  constitute  an  aggregate 

*  GtipentsE^t  Frin.  of  Comp.  Fhyi.,  pi  617. 
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BO  far  integrated  that  many  of  its  species  die  out  if  placed 
amid  the  plants  and  animals  of  another  habitat.  And  it- 
is  to  be  remarked  that  this  integration,  too^  injcreaggg  as 
organic  evolution  progresses. 

§  111.  The  phenomena  set  down  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph are  introductory  to  others  of  a  higher  order,  with 
wLich  they  ought,  perhaps,  in  strictness,  to  be  grouped^ 
phenomena  which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  may  term 
super-organic.  Inorganic  bodies  present  us  with  certain 
facts.  Certain  other  facts,  mostly  of  a  more  involved  kind, 
are  presented  by  organic  bodies.  There  remain  yet  further 
facts,  not  presented  by  any  organic  body  taken  singly ;  but 
which  result  from  the  actions  of  aggregated  organic  bodies 
on  one  another  and  on  inorganic  bodies.  Though  pheno- 
mena of  this  order  are,  as  we  see,  foreshadowed  among  in- 
ferior organisms,  they  become  so  extremely  conspicuous  in 
mankind  as  socially  united,  that  practically  we  may  consider 
them  to  commence  here. 

In  the  social  organism  integrative  changes  are  clearly  and 
abundantly  exemplified.  Uncivilized  societies  display  them 
when  wandering  families,  such  as  we  see  among  Bushmeit^ 
join  into  tribes  of  considerable  numbers.  A  further  pro- 
gress of  like  nature  is  everywhere  manifested  in  the  subju- 
gation of  weaker  tribes  by  stronger  ones  ;  and  in  the  sub- 
ordination of  their  respective  chiefs  to  the  conquering  chief. 
The  combinations  thus  resulting,  which,  among  aboriginal 
races,  are  being  continually  formed  and  continually  broken 
up,  become,  among  superior  races,  relatively  permanent.  If 
we  trace  the  stages  through  which  our  own  socieiy,  or  any 
adjacent  one,  has  passed,  we  see  this  unification  from  time 
to  time  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  and  gaining  in  stability. 
The  aggregation  of  juniors  and  the  children  of  juniors  under 
elders  and  the  children  of  elders;  the  consequent  establish- 
ment of  groups  of  vassals  bound  to  their  respective  nobles ; 
the  subsequent  subordination  of  groups  of  inferior  nobk« 
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to  dukes  or  earls;  and  the  still  later  growth  of  the  kingly 
power  over  dukes  and  earls ;  are  so  many  instances  of  in 
creasing  consolidation.    This  process  throngh  which  petty 
\  tenures  are  agg^gated  in  fends^  feuds  into  provinces^  pro- 
Winces  into  kingdoms^  and  finally  contiguous  kingdoms  into 
%  single  one,  slowly  completes  itself  by  destroying  the  ori- 
ginal lines  of  demarcation.  And  it  may  be  further  remarked 
>f  the  European  nations  as  a  whole,  that  in  the  tendency  to 
brm  alliances  more  or  less  lasting,  in  the  restraining  influ- 
bnces  exercised  by  the  several  governments  over  one  another, 
Hn  the  system,  now  becoming  customary,  of  settling  inter- 
jnational  disputes  by  congresses,  as  well  as  in  the  breaking 
jdown  of  commercial  barriers  and  the  increasing  facilities  of 
communication,  we  may  trace  the  beginnings  of  a  European 
federation — a  still  larger  integration  than  any  now  esta- 
)blished« 

*  Bat  it  is  not  only  in  these  external  unions  of  groups  with 
groups,  and  of  the  compound  groups  with  one  another,  that 
the  general  law  is  exemplified.  It  is  exemplified  also  in 
unions  that  take  place  internally,  as  the  groups  become 
more  highly  organized.  There  are  two  orders  of  these, 
which  may  be  broadly  distinguished  as  regulative  and* 
operative.  A  civilized  society  is  made  unlike  a 

barbarous  one  by  the  establishment  of  regulative  classes-— . 
governmental,  administrative,  military,  ecclesiastical,  legal, ' 
&c.,  which,  while  they  have  their  several  special  bonds  ot 
onion,  constituting  them  sub-classes,  are  also  held  togethc^ 
as  a  general  class  by  a  certain  community  of  privileges 
of  blood,  of  education,  of  intercourse.    In  some  societies,' 
fully  developed    after    their   particular   types,  this    con*; 
Bolidation  into  castes,  and  this  union  among  the  uppen 
castes    by    separation  firom    the    lower,  eventually  gro^ 
very  decided:  to  be   afterwards   rendered   less    decided, 
only  in  cases  of  social  metamorphosis  caused  by  the  in- 
dustrial regime.  The  integrations  that  accompany 
the  operative  or  industrial  organization,  later  in  origin^ 
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are  not  merely  of  tliis  indirect  kind,  but  they  are  alao  direol 
—they  show  us  physical  approach.  We  have  integrations 
consequent  on  the  simple  growth  of  adjacent  parts  perform- 
ing like  functions ;  as,  for  instance,  tJxe  junction  of  Man- 
chester with  its  calico-weaving  suburbs.  We  have  othei 
integrations  that  arise  when,  out  of  several  places  producing 
a  particular  conmiodity,  one  monopolizing  more  and  more  of 
the  business,  draws  to  it  masters  and  workers,  and  leaves 
the  other  places  to  dwindle ;  as  witness  the  growth  of  the 
Yorkshire  cloth-districts  at  the  expense  of  those  in  the  West 
of  England ;  or  the  absorption  by  Staffordshire  of  the  pot- 
tery-manu&cture,  and  the  consequent  decay  of  the  e^^ 
blishments  that  once  flourished  at  Derby  and  elsewhere. 
We  have  those  more  special  integrations  that  arise  within 
the  same  city;  whence  result  the  concentration  of  publishers 
in  Paternoster  Bow,  of  corn-merchants  about  Mark  Lane,  of 
civil  engineers  in  Great  George  Street,  of  bankers  in  the  centre 
of  the  city.  Industrial  combinations  that  consist,  not  in  the 
approximation  or  fusion  of  parts,  but  in  the  establishment 
of  common  centres  of  cozmexion,  are  exhibited  in  the  Bank 
clearing-house  and  the  Bailway  clearing-house.  While  of 
yet  another  species  are  those  unions  which  bring  into  rela- 
tion, the  more  or  less  dispersed  citizens  who  are  occupied  in 
like  ways;  as  traders  are  brought  by  the  Exchange,  and  as 
are  professional  men  by  institutes  like  those  of  Civil  Engi* 
neers.  Architects,  &c. 

At  first  sight  these  seem  to  be  the  last  of  our  instances. 
Having  followed  up  the  general  law  to  social  aggregates, 
there  apparently  remain  no  other  aggregates  to  which  it  can 
apply.  This  however  is  not  true.  Among  what  we  have 
above  distinguished  as  super-organic  phenomena,  we  shall 
find  sxmdry  groups  of  very  remarkable  and  interesting 
illustrations.  Though  evolution  of  the  various  products  of 
human  activities  cannot  be  said  directly  to  exemplify  the 
integration  of  matter  and  dissipation  of  motion,  yet  they 
exemplify  it  indirectly.    For  the  progress  of  Language,  of 
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Science^  and  of  the  Arts^  indnstrial  and  sesihetio,  is  an  ob- 
jective  register  of  subjectiTO  changes.  Alterations  of  stmc* 
tore  in  bnman  beings^  and  concomitant  alterations  of  strao- 
tnre  in  aggregates  of  human  beings,  jointly  produce  corre- 
sponding alterations  of  structure  in  all  those  things  which 
humanity  creates.  As  in  the  changed  impress  on  the  waz^ 
we  read  a  change  in  the  seal ;  so  in  the  integrations  of  ad* 
Tancing  Language,  Science,  and  Art,  we  see  reflected  cer- 
tain integrations  of  advancing  human  structure,  individual 
and  social.    A  section  must  be  devoted  to  each  group. 

§  112.  Among  uncivilized  races,  the  many-syllabled  names 
used  for  not  uncommon  objects,  as  well  as  the  descriptive 
character  of  proper  names,  show  us  that  the  words. used 
for  the  less-familiar  things  are  formed  by  compounding 
Che  words  used  for  the  more-familiar  things.  This  process 
of  composition  is  sometimes  found  in  its  incipient  stage — a 
stage  in  which  the  component  words  are  temporarily  united 
to  signify  some  un-named  object,  and,  from  lack  of  frequent 
use,  do  not  permanently  cohere*  But  in  the  majority  of 
inferior  languages,  the  process  of  '' agglutination,^'  as  it 
is  called,  has  gone  far  enough  to  produce  considerable 
stability  in  the  compound  words :  there  is  a  manifest  inte- 
gration. How  small  is  the  degree  of  this  integration,  how- 
ever, when  compared  with  that  reached  in  well-developed 
languages,  is  shown  both  by  the  gpreat  length  of  the  compound 
words  used  for  things  and  acts  of  constant  occurrence,  and 
by  the  separableness  of  their  elements.    Certain  North- 

I  American  tongpues  illustrate  this  very  well.  In  a  Bicaree 
vocabulary  extending  to  fifty  names  of  common  objects, 
which  in  English  are  nearly  all  expressed  by  single  syllables, 

lihere  is  not  one  monosyllabic  word ;  and  in  the  nearly-allied 
vocabulary  of  the  Pawnees,  the  names  for  these  same  com- 
mon objects  are  monosyllabio  in  but  two  instances.  Things 
BO  &miliar  to  these  hunting  tribes  as  iog  and  how^  are,  in 
the  Pawnee  language,  aslhalAfih  and  teeragish  ;  the  hand  and 
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the  eyes  are  respectively  iJcsheeree  and  keereekoo  ;  for  day  tlie 
term  is  ehakoorooeeshairet,  and  for  devil  it  is  UaheekshkaJcoa' 
raiwah ;  while  the  numerals  are  composed  of  firom  two  syl* 
lables  up  to  five^  and  in  Ricaree  up  to  seven.  That 

the  great  length  of  these  familiar  words  implies  a  low  degree 
of  development,  and  that  in  the  formation  of  higher  lan- 
nages  out  of  lower  there  is  a  progressive  integration,  which 
duces  the  polysyllables  to  dissyllables  and  monosyllables, 
an  inference  confirmed  by  the  history  of  our  own  language, 
glo- Saxon  eteorra  has  been  in  course  of  time  consolidated 
into  English  star,  mona  into  moon,  and  nama  into  name* 
The  transition  through  the  intermediate  semi-Saxon  is  clearly 
traceable.  Sunu  became  in  semi-Saxon  mne,  and  in  Eng* 
lish  son :  the  final  e  of  sune  being  an  evanescent  form  of  the 
original  ie.  The  change  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  plural,  formed 
by  the  distinct  syllable  asyto  our  pluralformed  by  the  appended 
consonant  e,  shows  us  the  same  thing :  smithas  in  becom- 
ing smiths,  and  evdas  in  becoming  ends,  illustrate  pro* 
gressive  coalescence.  So,  teo,  does  the  disappearance  of  the 
terminal  an  in  the  infinitive  mood  of  verbs ;  as  shown  in  the 
transition  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  caman  to  the  semi- Saxon 
eumme,  and  to  the  English  come.  Moreover  the  process  has 
been  slowly  going  on,  even  since  what  we  distinguish  as  Eng* 
lish  was  formed.  In  Elizabeth's  time,  verbs  were  still  very 
firequently  pluralized  by  the  addition  of  en — ^we  tell  was  we 
tellen;  and  in  some  rural  districts  this  form  of  speech  may 
even  now  be  heard.  In  like  manner  the  terminal  ed  of  the 
past  tense,  has  united  with  the  word  it  modifies.  Bum^ 
has  in  pronunciation  become  burnt;  and  even  in  writing  the 
terminal  t  has  in  some  cases  taken  the  place  of  the  ed.  Only 
where  antique  forms  in  general  are  adhered  to,  as  in  the 
church-service,  is  the  distinctness  of  this  inflection  still 
maintained.  Further,  we  see  that  the  compopn^  vowels  have 
beer  in  many  cases  fused  into  single  vowels.  That  in  broad 
the  0  and  a  were  originally  both  sounded,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  still  so  sounded  in  parts  where  old  habita 
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We^  howerer,  Laye  contracted  the  pronimciation 
into  bred;  and  we  have  made  like  clianges  in  many  other 
common  words.  Lastly,  let  it  be  noted  that  where  the  fre- 
quency of  repetition  is  greatest,  the  process  is  carried 
forthcst;  as  instance  the  contraction  of  lord  (originally 
laford)  into  lud  in  the  mouths  of  Barristers;  and,  still  bettcrj 
the  coalescence  of  Ood  be  with  you  into  Good  bye. 

Besides  exhibiting  in  this  way  the  integrative  process. 
Language  equally  exhibits  it  throughout  all  grammatical 
development.  The  lowest  kinds  of  human  speech,  having 
merely  nouns  and  verbs  without  inflections  to  them,  mani* 
fcstly  permit  no  such  close  union  of  the  elements  of  a  pro- 
position as  results  when  the  relations  are  marked  either  by 
inflections  or  by  coimective  words.  Such  speech  is  neces- 
sarily what  we  significantly  call  ''incoherent.''  To  a  con- 
siderable extent,  incoherence  is  seen  in  the  Chinese  language. 
''  If,  instead  of  saying  I  go  to  London,  figs  come  from  Turkey, 
the  sun  shines  through  ilie  air,  we  said,  J  go  end  London, 
•figs  come  origin  Turkey,  the  sun  shines  passage  air,  we  should 
^scourse  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese.'^  From  this 
**  aptotic"  form,  there  is  clear  evidence  of  a  transition,  by 
coalescence,  to  a  form  in  which  the  connexions  of  words  are 
expressed  by  the  addition  to  themof  certain  inflectional  words. 
''In  Languages  like  the  Chinese,"  remarks  Dr.  Latham,  "the 
separate  words  most  in  use  to  express  relation  may  become 
adjuncts  or  annexes."  To  this  he  adds  the  fact  that  "  the 
numerous  inflexional  languages  fall  into  two  classes.  In  one, 
the  inflexions  have  no  appearance  of  having  been  separate 
words.  In  the  other,  their  origin  as  separate  words  is  de- 
monstrable." From  which  the  inference  drawn  is,  that  the 
*' aptotic"  languages,  by  the  more  and  more  constant  use 
of  adjuncts,  gave  rise  to  the  "agglutinate"  languages,  or 
those  in  which  the  original  separateness  of  the  inflexional 
parts  can  be  traced ;  and  that  out  of  those,  by  further  use, 
arose  the  "amalgamate"  languages,  or  those  in  which  the 
original  separateness  of  the  inflexional  parte  can  no  loiigur 
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be  traced*  Btrongly  corroboratiye  of  iina  inference 

is  the  nnquestioxiable  fact^  that  by  sudi  a  process  there  have 
grown  out  of  the  amalgamate  languages^  the  ''anaptotic'' 
lanfirnacres  :  of  which  onr  own  is  the  most  perfect  example 
l^^  m  ^hich,  by  forther  consolic^tion,  inflexiL 
biave  almost  disappeared,  while,  to  express  the  verbal  rela- 
l^ions,   certain  new  kinds  of  words  have  been  developed. 
When  we  see  the  Anglo-Saxon  inflexions  gradually  lost  by 
contraction  during  the  development  of  English,  and,  though 
to  a  less  degree,  the  Latin  inflexions  dwindling  away  during 
the  development  of  French,  we  cannot  deny  that  g^mmati* 
cal  structure  is  modified  by  integration ;  and  seeing  how 
clearly  the  earlier  stages  of  grammatical  structure  are  ex- 
plained by  it,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  has  been  going 
on  from  the  first. 

In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  this  integration,  is  the 
extent  to  which  integration  of  another  order  is  carried. 
Aptotic  languages  are,  as  already  pointed  out,  necessarily 
incoherent — ^the  elements  of  a  proposition  cannot  be  com* 
pletely  tied  into  a  whole.  But  as  fSetst  as  coalescence  pro* 
duces  inflected  words,  it  becomes  possible  to  unite  them 
into  sentences  of  which  the  parts  are  so  mutually  dependent 
that  no  considerable  change  can  be  made  without  destroying 
the  meaning.  Yet  a  further  stage  in  this  process  may  be 
noted.  After  the  development  of  those  grammatical  forms 
which  make  definite  statements  possible,  we  do  not  at  first 
find  them  used  to  express  anything  beyond  statements  of  a 
simple  kind.  A  single  subject  with  a  single  predicate,  ac* 
companied  by  but  few  qualifying  terms,  are  usually  aU.  If 
we  compare,  for  instance,  the  Hebrew  scriptures  with  writ* 
ings  of  modem  times,  a  marked  di£ference  of  aggregation 
among  the  groups  of  words,  is  visible.  In  the  number  of 
subordinate  propositions  which  accompany  the  principal 
one ;  in  the  various  complements  to  subjects  and  predicates; 
and  in  the  numerous  qualifying  clauses — all  of  them  nnitod 
into  one  complex  whole — many  sentences  in  modem  com* 
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positions  exhibit  a  degree  of  integration  not  to  be  found  in 
ancient  ones. 

^  113,  The  history  of  Science  presents  facts  of  the  same 
meaning  at  every  step.  Indeed  the  integration  of  groups 
of  like  entities  and  like  relations^  may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  scientific  progress.  A  glance 
at  the  classificatory  sciences,  shows  us  that  the  confused 
incoherent  aggregations  which  the  vulgar  make  of  natural 
objects^  are  gradually  rendered  complete  and  compact,  and 
bound  up  into  groups  within  groups.  While,  instead  of 
considering  all  marine  creatures  as  fish,  shell-fish,  and  jelly* 
fish.  Zoology  establishes  divisions  and  8ub*divisions  under 
tho  heads  Vertebrata,  Atmulosa,  MoUusca,  &c. ;  and  whiloj 
in  place  of  the  wide*  and  vague  assemblage  popularly  de* 
scribed  as  "  creeping  things,''  it  makes  the  specific  classes 
Annelida  J  Myriopodaj  Insecta,  Arachnida  ;  it  simultaneously 
gives  to  these  an  increasing  consoUdation.  The  several 
orders  and  genera  of  which  each  consists,  are  arranged  ac* 
cording  to  their  affinities  and  tied  together  xmder  common 
definitions  3  at  the  same  time  that,  by  extended  observation 
and  rigorous  criticism^  the  previously  unknown  and  un* 
determined  forms  are  integrated  with  their  respective  con- 
geners. Nor  is  the  process  less  clearly  manifested 
in  those  sciences  which  have  for  their  subject-matter,  not 
classified  objects  but  classified  relations.  Under  one  of  its 
chief  aspects,  scientific  advance  is  the  advance  of  generaliza- 
tion ;  and  generalizing  is  uniting  into  groups  all  like  co- 
existencies  and  sequences  among  phenomena.  The  colliga- 
tion of  many  concrete  relations  into  a  generalization  of 
the  lowest  order,  exemplifies  this  principle  in  its  simplest 
form  j  and  it  is  again  exemplified  in  a  more  complex  form 
by  the  colligation  of  these  lowest  generalizations  into  higher 
ones,  and  these  into  still  higher  ones.  Year  by  year  are 
established  certain  connexions  among  orders  of  phenomena. 
that  apjx^ar  unallied ;  and  these  connexions,  multiplying  and 
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fitrengtliening,  gradnallj  bring  the  seemingly  nnallied 
orders  under  a  common  bond.  Wben^  for  example, 
Humboldt  quotes  the  saying  of  the  Swiss — ^^'it  is  going  to 
rain  because  we  hear  the  murmur  of  the  torrents  nearer/'-^ 
when  he  remarks  the  relation  between  this  and  an  observa- 
tion of  his  own,  that  the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco  are  heard 
at  a  greater  distance  by  night  than  by  day — ^when  he  notes 
the  essential  parallelism  existing  between  these  &ct8  and 
the  fact  that  the  unusual  visibility  of  remote  objects 
is  also  an  indication  of  coming  rain — and  when  he 
points  out  that  the  common  cause  of  these  variations  is  the 
smaller  hindrance  o£Eered  to  the  passage  of  both  light  and 
sound,  by  media  which  are  comparatively  homogeneous, 
either  in  temperature  or  hygrometrio  state;  he  helps  in 
bringing  under  one  generalization  the  phenomena  of  light 
and  those  of  sound.  Experiment  having  shown  that  these 
conform  to  like  laws  of  reflection  and  re&action,  the  conclu« 
sion  that  they  are  both  produced  by  undulations  gains  pro- 
bability: there  is  an  incipient  integration  of  two  great  orders 
of  phenomena,  between  which  no  cozmexionwas  suspected  in 
times  past.  A  still  more  decided  integration  has  been  of  late 
taking  place  between  the  once  independent  sub-sciences  of 
Electricity,  Magnetism,  and  Light. 

The  process  will  manifestly  be  carried  much  further.  Such 
propositions  as  those  set  forth  in  preceding  chapters,  on 
*'The  Persistence  of  Force/'  "The  Transformation  and 
Equivalence  of  Forces,"  "  The  Direction  of  Motion,'*  and 
"  The  Rhythm  of  Motion,"  unite  within  single  bonds  phe- 
nomena belong^g  to  all  orders  of  existences.  And  if  there 
IS  such  a  thing  as  that  which  we  here  understand  by 
Philosophy,  there  must  eventually  be  reached  a  universal 
integration. 

§  114.  Nor  do  the  industrial  and  SBsthetic  Arts  fiul  to 
supply  us  with  equally  conclusive  evidence.  The  progress 
from  nide,  small,  and  simple  tools,  to  prrfnctj  rnmp1e»f  itn4- 
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large  maclimes,  is  a  progress  in  integration.  Among  wliat 
are  classed  as  the  mechanical  powers^  the  advance  from  the 
lever  to  the  wheel-and-azle  is  an  advance  from  a  simple 
agent  to  an  agent  made  up  of  several  simple  ones.  On  com- 
paring the  wheel-and-axle^  or  any  of  the  machines  used  in 
early  times  Tvith  those  used  now,  we  see  that  in  each  of  our 
machines  several  of  the  primitive  machines  are  united  into 
one*  A  modem  apparatus  for  spinning  or  weaving,  for 
malring  stockings  or  lace,  contains  not  simply  a  lever,  an  in- 
clined plane,  a  screw,  a  wheel-and-axle,  joined  together :  but_ 
several  of  each  integrated  into  one  whole.  Again,  in  early 
ages,  when  liorse-power  and  man-power  were  alone  em- 
ployed, the  motive  agent  was  not  bound  up  with  the  tool 
moved ;  but  the  two  have  now  become  in  many  cases  fused 
together.  The  fire-box  and  boiler  of  a  locomotive  are  com- 
bined with  the  machinery  which  the  steam  works.  A  still 
more  extensive  integration  is  exhibited  in  every  factory. 
Here  we  find  a  large  number  of  complicated  machines, 
all  connected  by  driving  shafts  with  the  same  steam-engine 
— all  united  with  it  into  one  vast  apparatus. 

Contrast  the  mural  decorations  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Assyrians  with  modem  historical  paintings,  and  there 
becomes  manifest  a  great  advance  in  unity  of  composition — 
in  the  subordination  of  the  parts  to  the  whole.  One  of 
these  ancient  frescoes  is,  in  truth,  made  up  of  a  number  of 
pictures  that  have  little  mutual  dependence.  The  several 
figures  of  which  each  gproup  consists,  show  very  imperfectly 
by  their  attitudes,  and  not  at  all  by  their  expressions,  the 
relations  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other:  the  respective 
groaps  might  be  separated  with  but  little  loss  of  meaning ; 
and  the  centre  of  chief  interest,  which  should  link  all  parta 
together,  is  often  inconspicuous.  The  same  trait  may  be 
noted  in  the  tapestries  of  medieval  days.  Bepresenting 
perhaps  a  hunting  scene,  one  of  these  contains  men,  horses^ 
dogs,  beasts,  birds,  trees,  and  flowers,  miscellaneously  dis« 
peraed:  the  living  objects  being  variously  occupied,  and 
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mostly  with  no  apparent  conscionsness  of  each  otli^s  proxi- 
mity. Bat  in  the  paintings  since  produced^  faulty  as  many 
of  them  are  in  this  respect^  there  is  always  a  more  or  less 
distinct  co-ordination  of  parts^an  arrangement  of  atti- 
tudes^ expressions^  lights^  and  colours,  such  as  to  combine 
the  picture  into  an  organic  whole;  and  the  success  with 
which  unity  of  effect  is  educed  firom  variety  of  components, 
is  a  chief  test  of  merit. 

In  music,  progressive  integration  is  displayed  in  still 
more  numerous  ways.  The  simple  cadence  embracing  but 
a  few  notes,  which  in  the  chants  of  savages  is  monotonously 
repeated,  becomes,  among  civilized  races,  a  long  series  of 
different  musical  phrases  combined  into  one  whole ;  and  so 
complete  is  the  integ^tion,  that  the  melody  cannot  be 
broken  off  in  the  middle,  nor  shorn  of  its  final  note,  without 
giving  us  a  painful  sense  of  incompleteness.  When  to  the 
air,  a  bass,  a  tenor,  and  an  alto  are  added ;  and  when  to  the 
harmony  of  different  voice-parts  there  is  added  an  accom- 
paniment; we  see  exemplified  integrations  of  another  order, 
which  grow  gradually  more  elaborate.  And  the  process  is 
carried  a  stage  higher  when  these  complex  solos,  concerted 
pieces,  choruses,  and  orchestral  effects,  are  combined  into 
the  vast  ensemble  of  a  musical  drama ;  of  which,  be  it  re- 
membered, the  artistic  perfection  largely  consists  in  the 
subordination  of  the  particular  effects  to  the  total  effect. 

Once  more  the  Arts  of  literary  delineation,  narrative  and 
dramatic,  furnish  us  with  parallel  illustrations.  The  tales 
of  primitive  times,  like  those  with  which  the  story-tellers  of 
the  Sast  still  daily  amuse  their  listeners,  are  made  up  of 
successive  occurrences  that  are  not  only  in  themselves  on* 
natural,  but  have  no  natural  connexion:  they  are  but  so 
many  separate  adventures  put  together  without  necessaiy 
sequence.  But  in  a  good  modem  work  of  imagination,  the 
events  are  the  proper  products  of  the  characters  working 
nnder  given  conditions ;  and  cannot  at  will  be  changed  in 
their  order  or  kind,  without  injuring  or  destroying  the 
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general  effect.  Further,  the  characters  themselves,  whicli 
in  early  fictions  play  their  respective  parts  without  show* 
ing  how  their  minds  are  modified  by  one  another  or  by 
the  events,  are  now  presented  to  ns  as  held  together  by 
complex  moral  relations,  and  as  acting  and  re-acting  upon 
one  another's  natures. 

§  115.  Evolution  then,  under  its  primary  aspect,  is  a' 
change  from  a  less  coherent  form  to  a  more  coherent 
form,  consequent  on  the  dissipation  of  motion  and  integra- 
tion of  matter.  This  is  the  universal  process  through  which 
sensible  existences,  individually  and  as  a  whole,  pass  during 
the  ascending  halves  of  their  histories.  This  proves  to  be 
a  character  displayed  equally  in  those  earliest  changes  which 
the  Universe  at  large  is  supposed  to  have  undergone,  and  in 
those  latest  changes  which  we  trace  in  society  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  social  life.  And  throughout,  the  unification  pro- 
ceeds in  several  ways  simultaneously. 

Alike  during  the  evolution  of  the  Solar  System,  of  a 
planet,  of  an  organism,  of  a  nation,  there  is  progressive 
aggregation  of  the  entire  mass.  This  may  be  shown  by  the 
increaring  density  of  the  matter  already  contained  in  it ;  or 
by  the  dniwing  into  it  of  matter  that  was  before^  separate ; 
or  by  both.  But  in  any  case  it  implies  a  loss  of  relative  mo- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  parts  into  which  the  mass 
has  divided,  severally  consolidate  in  like  manner.  We  see 
this  in  that  formation  of  planets  and  satellites  which  has 
gone  on  along  with  the  concentration  of  the  nebula  out  of 
which  the  Solar  System  originated ;  we  see  it  in  the  growth 
of  separate  organs  that  advances,  pari  passu,  with  the 
growth  of  each  organism ;  we  see  it  in  that  rise  of 
special  industrial  centres  and  special  masses  of  popu« 
lation,  which  is  associated  with  the  rise  of  each  society. 
Always  more  or  less  of  local  integration  accompanies 
the  general  integration.  And  then,  beyond  the 
increased  closeness  of  juxta-position  among  the  compo^ 
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inents  of  the  whole,  and  among  the  components  of  each  part, 
there  is  increased  closeness   of   combination  among  the 
parts,  producing  mutual  dependence  of  them.    Dimly  fore- 
shadowed  as  this  mutual  dependence  is  in  inorganic  exist- 
lOnces,  both  celestial  and  terrestrial,  it  becomes  distinct  in 
organic  and  super-organic  existences.    From  the   lowest 
lining  forms  upwards,  the  degree  of  development  is  marked 
by  the  degree  in  which  the  several  parts  constitute  a  co- 
operative assemblage.     The  advance  from  those  creatures 
which  live  on  in  each  part  when  cut  to  pieces,  up  to  those 
creatures  which  cannot  lose  any  considerable  part  without 
death,  nor  any  inconsiderable  part  without  great  constitu- 
tional disturbance,  is  an  advance  to  creatures  which,  whilo 
\  I  more  integrated  in  respect  to  their  solidification,  are  also 
I  jmore  integrated  as  consisting  of  organs  that  live  for  and  by 
.  leach  other.     The  like  contrast  between  undeveloped  and  de- 
'  iveloped  societies,  need  not  be  shown  in  detail :  the  ever-in- 
creasing co-ordination  of  parts,  is  conspicuous  to  all.    And 
it  must  suffice  just  to  indicate  that  the  same  thing  holds  true 
of  social  products  :  as,  for  instance,  of  Science ;  which  has 
become  highly  integrated  not  only  in  the  sense  that  each 
division  is  made  up  of  mutually-dependent  propositions,  but 
in  the  sense  that  the  several  divisions  are  mutually  de- 
pendent— cannot  carry  on  their  respective  investigatioDi 
without  aid  from  one  another. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

tnJB   LAW   OP   EVOLUTION    CONTINUED^ 

§  116.  Changes  great  in  their  amounts  and  yarions  m 
their  kinds^  which  accompany  those  dealt  with  in  the  last 
chapter,  have  thns  iar  been  wholly  ignored— or,  if  tacitly 
recognized,  have  not  been  avowedly  recognized.  Integration 
of  each  whole  has  been  described  as  taking  place  simnl- 
taneoosly  with  integration  of  each  of  the  parts  into  which  the 
whole  divides  itself.  Bnt  how  comes  each  whole  to  divide  itself 
into  parts  7  This  is  a  transformation  more  remarkable  than 
the  passage  of  the  whole  from  an  incoherent  to  a  coherent 
state;  and  a  formula  which  says  nothing  about  it  omits  more 
than  half  the  phenomena  to  be  formulated. 

This  larger  half  of  the  phenomena  we  have  now  to  treat. 
In  this  chapter  we  are  concerned  with  those  secondary  re- 
distributions of  matter  and  motion  that  go  on  along  with 
the  primary  rc-distribution.  We  saw  that  while  in  very 
incoherent  aggregates,  secondary  re-distributions  produce 
bat  evanescent  results,  in  aggregates  that  reach  and  main- 
tain a  certain  medium  state,  neither  very  incoherent  nor 
very  coherent,  results  of  a  relatively  persistent  character  are 
produced — structural  modifications.  And  our  next  inquiry 
most  be — ^What  is  the  universal  expression  for  these  struo* 
tiiral  modifications  f 

Already  an  implied  answer  has  been  given  by  the  title- 
Compound  Evolution.  Already  in  distinguishing  as  simple 
Evolutionj  that  integration  of  matter  and  dissipation  of  mo- 
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tion  wliich  is  unaccompanied  by  secondary  re-distribntionsj 
it  has  been  tacitly  asserted  that  where  secondary  re-distri- 
bntions  occur,  complexity  arises.  Obviously  if,  while  there 
has  gone  on  a  transformation  of  the  incoherent  into  tho  co* 
herent,  there  have  gone  on  other  transformations,  the  mass, 
instead  of  remaining  uniform,  must  have  become  multiform. 
The  proposition  is  an  identical  one.  To  say  that  the 
primary  re-distribution  is  accompanied  by  secondary  re-dis* 
tributions,  is  to  say  that  along  with  the  change  from  » 
diffused  to  a  concentrated  state,  there  goes  on  a  change  from 
a  homogeneous  state  to  a  heterogeneous  state.  The  com« 
ponents  of  the  mass  while  they  become  integrated  also 
^become  differentiated.'*^ 

This,  then,  is  the  second  aspect  under  which  we  Laye  to 
study  Evolution.  As,  in  the  last  chapter,  we  contemplated 
existences  of  all  orders  as  displaying  progressive  integration; 
so,  in  this  chapter,  we  have  to  contemplate  them  as  display- 
ing progressive  differentiation* 

§  117.  A  growing  variety  of  structure  throughout  our 
Sidereal  System,  is  implied  by  the  contrasts  that  indicate  an 
aggregative  process  throughout  it.  We  have  nebulsa  that 
are  diffused  and  irreg^ular,  and  others  that  are  spiral, 
annular,  spherical,  &c.  We  have  groups  of  stars  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  scattered,  and  groups  concentrated  in  all 
degrees  down  to  closely-packed  globular  clusters.  We  have 
these  groups  differing  in  the  numbers  of  their  members, 
from  those  containing  several  thousand  stars  to  those  con« 

*  The  terms  here  used  mast  be  nnderstood  in  relative  weuam.  Siooe 
we  know  of  no  snch  thing  as  absonte  diffosion  or  absolate  eonoentnktion, 
the  change  can  never  be  anything  bat  a  change  from  a  more  diffoaed 
to  a  less  diffused  state— from  smaller  ooherenoe  to  greater  wibeteDce ; 
and,  similarly,  as  no  concrete  existences  present  oa  with  absolate 
simplicity  —  as  nothing  is  perfectly  nniform  —  as  we  nowhere  liod 
complete  homogeneity — the  transformation  is  literally  always  towards 
greater  complexity,  or  increased  mnltiformity,  or  farther  heterogeneity* 
This  qnalifleation  the  reader  mast  habitaally  bear  in  mind. 
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tflining  bat  two.  Among  indiyidoal  stars  there  are  great 
<x>ntrasts^  real  as  well  as  apparent,  of  size;  and  from  their 
unlike  colonrs,  as  well  as  from  their  unlike  spectra, 
naxncroos  contrasts  among  their  physical  states  are  infer- 
able. Beyond  which  heterogeneities  in  detail  there  are 
^neral  heterogeneities.  NebolaB  are  abundant  in  some 
regions  of  the  heavens,  while  in  others  there  are  only  stars. 
Here  the  celestial  spaces  are  almost  void  of  objects;  and  there 
we  see  dense  aggregations,  nebular  and  stellar  together. 

The  matter  of  our  Solar  System  during  its  concentration 
bas  become  more  multiform.  The  aggregating  gaseous 
spheroid,  dissipating  its  motion,  acquiring  more  marked  un- 
likcnesses  of  density  and  temperature  between  interior  and 
exterior,  and  leaving  behind  from  time  to  time  annular  por- 
tions of  its  mass,  underwent  differentiations  that  increased  in 
number  and  degree,  until  there  was  evolved  the  existing  or- 
ganized gronp  of  sun,  planets,  and  satellites.  The  hetero- 
geneity of  this  is  variously  displayed.  There  are  the  immense 
contrasts  between  the  sun  and  the  planets,  in  bulk  and  in 
weight ;  as  well  as  the  subordinate  contrasts  of  like  kind 
between  one  planet  and  another,  and  between  the  planets 
and  their  satellites.  There  is  the  further  contrast  between 
the  sun  and  the  planets  in  respect  of  temperature ;  and  there  ia 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  planets  and  satellites  differ  from 
one  another  in  their  proper  heats,  as  weU  as  in  the  heats  which 
they  receive  from  the  sun.  Bearing  in  mind  that  they  also 
differ  in  the  inclinations  of  their  orbits,  the  inclinations  of 
their  axes,  in  their  specific  gravities  and  in  their  physical 
constitutions,  we  see  how  decided  is  the  complexity  wrought 
in  the  Solar  System  by  those  secondary  re-distributions  that 
have  accompanied  the  primary  re-distribution. 

§  118.  Passing  from  this  hypothetical  illustration,  which 
most  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  without  prejudice  to  the 
general  argument,  let  us  descend  to  an  order  of  evidence 
less  open  to  objection. 
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It  is  now  generally  agreed  among  geologists  that  tLe 
was  once  a  mass  of  molten  matter;  and  that  its  inner  parts 
are  still  fluid  and  incandescent.     Originallj,  then,  it  was 
comparativelj  homogeneous  in  consistence ;  and,  because  of 
the  circulation  that  takes  place  in  heated  fluids,  most  have 
been  comparatirely  homogeneous  in  temperature.     It  must, 
too,  have  been  surrounded  hj  an  atmosphere   consisting 
partly  of  the  elements  of  air  and  water,  and  partly  of  those 
yarious  other  elements  which  assume  gaseous  forms  at  high 
temperatures.    That  cooling  by  radiation  which,  though  ori- 
ginally far  more  rapid  than  now,  necessarily  required  an  im- 
mense time  to  produce  decided  change,  must  at  length 
have  residted  in  differentiating  the  portion  most  able  to  part 
with  its  heat;  namely,  the  surface.    A  further  cooling,  lead- 
ing to  deposition  of  all  solidiflable  elements  contained  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  finally  to  precipitation  of  the  water  and 
separation  of  it  from  the  air,  must  thus  have  caused  a  second 
marked  differentiation ;  and  as  the  condensation  must  hare 
commenced  on  the  coolest  parts  of  the  surface — ^namely, 
about  the  poles — ^there  must  so  have  resulted  the  first  geo- 
graphical distinctions. 

To  these  illustrations  of  growing  heterogeneity,  whichi 
though  deduced  from  the  known  laws  of  matter,  may  be  re* 
garded  as  hypothetical,  Greology  adds  an  extensive  series 
that  have  been  inductively  established.  The  Earth's  struc- 
ture has  been  age  after  age  further  involved  by  the  multi- 
plication of  the  strata  which  form  its  crust ;  and  it  has  been 
age  after  age  further  involved  by  the  increasing  composi- 
tion of  these  strata,  the  more  recent  of  which,  formed 
from  the  detritus  of  the  more  ancient,  are  many  of  them 
rendered  highly  complex  by  the  mixtures  of  materials  they 
contain.  This  heterogeneity  has  been  vastly  in- 

creased by  the  action  of  the  Earth's  still  molten  nucleus 
on  its  envelope;  whence  have  resulted  not  only  a  great 
variety  of  igneous  rocks,  but  the  tilting  up  of  sedi- 
mentary strata  at  all  angles,  the  formation  of  faults  and 
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metallic  veins^  tlie  production  of  endless  dislocations  and  ir« 
regularities.  Again^  geologists  teach  ns  that  the  / 

Earth^B  surface  has  been  growing  more  varied  in  elevation—  / 
that  the  most  ancient  mountain  systems  are  the  smallest^ 
and  the  Andes  and  Himalayas  the  mosb  modem;  while^  in 
all  probability^  there  have  been  corresponding  changes  in 
the  bed  of  the  ocean.  As  a  consequence  of  this  ceaseless 
multiplication  of  differences^  we  now  find  that  no  consider- 
able portion  of  the  Earth's  exposed  surface^  is  like  any  other 
portion^  either  in  contour,  in  geologic  structure,  or  in 
chemical  composition ;  and  that,  in  most  parts,  the  surface 
changes  from  mfle  to  mile  in  aU  these  characteristics. 

There  has  been  simultaneously  going  on  a  gradual  dif- 
ferentiation of  climates.  As  fast  as  the  Earth  cooled  and 
its  crust  solidified,  inequalities  of  temperature  arose  be- 
tween those  parts  of  its  surface  most  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  those  less  exposed;  and  thus  in  time  there  came  to 
be  the  marked  contrasts  between  regions  of  perpetual  ice 
and  snow,  regions  where  winter  and  summer  alternately 
reign  for  periods  varying  according  to  the  latitude,  and 
regions  where  summer  follows  summer  with  scarcely 
an   appreciable  variation.  Meanwhile,  elevations 

and  subsidences,  recurring  here  and  there  over  the  Earth's 
cmst,  lending  as  they  have  done  to  produce  irre- 
gular distribution  of  land  and  sea,  have  entailed  various 
modifications  of  climate  beyond  those  dependent  on  latitude; 
while  a  yet  further  series  of  such  modifications  has  been 
produced  by  increasing  differences  of  height  in  the  landsj 
which  have  in  sundry  places  brought  arctic,  temperate, 
and  tropical  climates  to  within  a  few  miles  of  one  another. 
The  general  results  of  these  changes  are,  that  every 
extensive  region  has  its  own  meteorologic  conditions,  and 
that  every  locality  in  each  region  differs  more  or  less  from 
otliers  in  those  conditions :  as  in  its  structure,  its  contour, 
its  soil. 

Thus,  between  our  existing  Earth,  the  phenomena  of 
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whose  varied  cmst  neither  geographers,  geologists,  mixiera* 
logists  nor  meteorologists  haye  yet  enumerated,  and  Uie 
molten  globe  out  of  which  it  was  evolved,  the  contrast  in 
heterogeneity  is  sufficiently  striking. 

§  119.  The  clearest,  most  numerous,  and  most  varied  il- 
lustrations of  the  advance  in  multiformity  that  accompanies 
the  advance  in  integration,  are  furnished  by  living  organic 
bodies.  Distinguished  as  we  found  these  to  be  by  the  great 
quantity  of  their  contained  motion,  they  exhibit  in  an  ex- 
treme degree  the  secondary  re-distributions  which  contained 
motion  facilitates.  The  history  of  every  plant  and  every 
animal,  while  it  is  a  history  of  increasing  bulk,  is  also  a 
history  of  simultaneously-increasing  differences  among  the 
parts.    This  transformation  has  several  aspects. 

The  chemical  composition  which  is  abnost  uniform  through- 
out the  substance  of  a  germ,  vegetal  or  animal,  gradually 
ceases  to  be  uniform.  The  several  compounds,  nitrogenous 
and  non-nitrogenous,  which  were  homogeneously  mixed, 
segregate  by  degrees,  become  diversely  proportioned  in 
diverse  places,  and  produce  new  compounds  by  transforma- 
tion or  modification.  In  plants  the  albuminous 
and  amylaceous  matters  which  form  the  substance  of  the 
embryo,  give  origin  here  to  a  preponderance  of  chlorophyll 
and  there  to  a  preponderance  of  cellulose.  Over  the  parts 
that  are  becoming  leaf-surfaces,  certain  of  the  materials  are 
metamorphosed  into  wax.  In  this  place  starch  passes  into 
one  of  its  isomeric  equivalents,  sugar ;  and  in  that  place 
into  another  of  its  isomeric  equivalents,  gum.  By  secondary 
change  some  of  the  cellulose  is  modified  into  wood;  while 
Bome  of  it  is  modified  into  the  allied  substance  which,  in 
large  masses,  we  distinguish  as  cork.  And  the  more  numer^ 
ous  compounds  thus  gradually  arising^  initiai/e  further  un« 
likenesses  by  mingling  in  unlike  ratios.  An  animal- 
ovum,  the  components  of  which  are  at  first  evenly  diffused 
among  one  another,  chemically  transforms  itself  in  like 
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maxmer.    Its  protoin,  its  fats,  its  salts^  1)6001110  dissimilarly 
proportioned  in  different  localities;   and  midtiplication  of 
isomerio  forms  leads  to  farther  mixtures  and  combinations 
that  constitute  many  minor  distinctions  of  parts.    Here  a 
mass  darkening  by  accomnlation  of  bematine^  presently  dis* 
solves  into  blood.     There  fatty  and  albominons  matters 
uniting,  compose  nerve*tissue.   At  this  spot  the  nitrogenous 
substance  takes  on  the  character  of  cartilage ;  and  at  that, 
calcareous  salts,  gathering  together  in  the  cartilage,  lay  the 
foundation  of  bone.    All    these  chemical  differentiations 
slowly  and  insensibly  become  more  marked  and  more  mul« 
tiplied. 

Simultaneously  there  arise  contrasts  of  minute  struc- 
ture. Distinct  tissues  take  the  place  of  matter  that 
had  previously  no  recognizable  unlikenesses  of  parts ;  and 
each  of  the  tissues  first  produced  undergoes  secondary 
modifications,  causing  sub-species  of  tissues.  The 

granular  protoplasm  of  the  vegetal  germ,  equally  with  that 
which  forms  the  unfolding  point  of  every  shoot,  gives  origin 
to  cells  that  are  at  first  alike.  Some  of  these,  as  they  grow, 
flatten  and  unite  by  their  edges  to  form  the  outer  layer. 
Others  elongate  greatly,  and  at  the  same  time  join  together 
in  bundles  to  lay  the  foundation  of  woody-fibre.  Before 
they  begin  to  elongate,  certain  of  these  ceUs  show  a  break- 
ing-up  of  the  lining  deposit,  which,  during  elongation, 
becomes  a  spiral  thread,  or  a  reticulated  firamework,  or  a 
series  of  rings ;  and  by  the  longitudinal  union  of  cells  so 
lined,  vessels  are  formed.  Meanwhile  each  of  these  dif« 
ferentiated  tissues  is  re-differentiated :  instance  that  which 
constitutes  the  essential  part  of  the  leaf,  the  upper 
stratum  of  which  is  composed  of  chlorophyll-cells  that 
remain  closely  packed,  while  the  lower  stratum  becomes 
spongy.  Of  the  same  general  character  are  the 

transformations  undergone  by  the  fertilized  ovum,  which,  at 
first  a  cluster  of  similar  cells  quickly  reaches  a  stage  in 
which  these  cells  have  become  dissimilar.  More  frequently  re* 
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earring  fission  of  tlie  superficial  cells^  a  resulting  ftmaDer 
size  of  them^  and  subsequent  union  of  them  into  an  outer 
laycr^  constitute  the  first  dififerentiation ;  and  the  middle 
area  of  this  layer  is  rendered  unlike  the  rest  by  still  more 
active  processes  of  like  kind.  By  such  modifications  upon 
modifications^  too  multitudinous  to  enumerate  here,  arise 
ihe  classes  and  sub-classes  of  tissues  which,  variously  in- 
volved one  with  another,  compose  organs. 

Equally  conforming  to  the  law  are  the  changes  of  general 
shape  and  of  the  shapes  of  organs.  All  germs  are  at  first 
spheres  and  all  organs  are  at  first  buds  or  mere  rounded 
lumps.  From  this  primordial  imiformity  and  simplicity, 
there  takes  place  divergence,  both  of  the  wholes  and  the 
leading  parts,  towards  multiformity  of  contour  and  towards 
complexity  of  contour.  Out  away  the  compactly- 

folded  young  leaves  that  terminate  every  shoot,  and  the 
nucleus  is  found  to  be  a  central  knob  bearing  lateral  knobs, 
one  of  which  may  grow  into  either  a  leaf,  a  sepal,  a  petal, 
a  stamen,  a  carpel :  all  these  eventually-unlike  parts  being  at 
first  alike.  The  shoots  themselves  also  depart  firom  their 
primitive  unity  of  form;  and  while  each  branch  becomes  moie 
or  less  difierent  from  the  rest,  the  whole  exposed  part  of  the 
plant  becomes  difierent  from  the  imbedded  part.  80, 

too,  is  it  with  the  organs  of  animals.  One  of  the  AritcuUtta, 
for  instance,  has  limbs  that  are  originally  indistinguishable 
firom  one  another — compose  a  homogeneous  series ;  but  by 
continuous  divergences  there  arise  among  them  unliknesses 
of  size  and  form,  such  as  we  see  in  the  crab  and  the  lobster. 
Vertebrate  creatures  equally  exemplify  this  truth.  The 
wings  and  legs  of  a  bird  are  of  similar  shapes  when  they 
bud-out  from  the  sides  of  the  embryo. 

Thus  in  every  plant  and  animal,  conspicuous  seuon- 
dary  re-distributions  accompany  the  primary  re-distribu- 
tion. A  first  difierence  between  two  parts ;  in  each 
of  these  parts  other  differences  that  presently  become  aa 
marked  as  the  first ;  and  a  like  multiplication  of  differenoea 
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iu  geometrical  progression^  until  there  is  reached  that  com* 
picz  combination  constituting  the  adult.  This  is  the  history 
of  all  living  things  whatever.  Pursuing  an  idea  which 
Harvey  set  afloat,  it  has  been  shown  by  WolflF  and  Von  Baer, 
that  during  its  evolution  each  organism  passes  from  a  state 
of  homogeneity  to  a  state  of  heterogeneity.  For  a  gene* 
ration  this  truth  has  been  accepted  by  biologists.* 

§  120.  When  we  pass  £rom  individual  forms  of  life  to  life 
III  general^  and  ask  whether  the  same  law  is  seen  in  the 
ensemble  of  its  manifestations — ^whether  modem  plants  and 
animalshave  more  heterogeneous  structures  thanancient  ones^ 

*  It  was  in  1852  that  I  became  acquainted  with  Von  Baer*s  ezpressiou  of 
thia  general  principla  The  universality  of  law  had  ever  been  with  me  ft 
postulate^  carrying  with  it  a  correlative  belief,  tacit  if  not  avowed,  in  unity 
of  method  throughont  Nature.  This  statement  that  every  plant  and 
animal,  originally  homogeneous  becomes  gradually  heterogeneous,  set  up  a 
process  of  co-ordination  among  accumulated  thoughts  that  were  previously 
unorganized,  or  but  partially  organized.  It  is  true  that  in  Social  SUUiet 
(Part  IV.,  f  §  12 — 16),  written  before  meeting  nith  Von  Baer's  formula, 
the  development  of  an  individual  organism  and  the  development  of  the 
■odal  organism,  are  described  as  alike  consisting  in  advance  from  simplicity 
to  complexity,  and  from  independent  like  parts  to  mutually-dependent 
unlike  parts — a  paralleliam  implied  by  Milne-Edwards*  doctrine  of  **the 
physiological  division  of  labour."  But  though  admitting  of  extension  to 
other  super-oiganio  phenomena,  this  statement  was  too  special  to  admit  of 
extension  to  inozganic  phenomena.  The  great  aid  rendered  by  Von  Baer*8 
formula  aroae  from  its  higher  generality ;  since,  only  when  orc;anio  trans* 
formations  bad  been  expressed  in  the  most  general  terms,  was  the  way 
opened  for  seeing  what  they  had  in  common  with  inorganic  transformations. 
The  conviction  that  this  process  of  change  gone  through  by  each  evolving 
organism,  is  a  process  gone  through  by  all  things,  found  its  first  coherent 
statement  in  an  essay  on  "  lYogress :  its  Law  and  Cause ; "  which  I  pul)* 
iished  in  the  WettmmsUr  Seview  for  April,  1857~an  essay  with  the  first 
half  of  which  thia  chapter  coincides  iu  substance,  and  partly  in  forok 
In  that  essay,  however,  as  also  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I 
fell  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  transformation  of  the  homo- 
geneous into  the  heterogeneous  constitutes  Evolution;  whereas,  as  wo 
have  eeeni  it  constitutes  the  secondary  re-distribution  accompanying 
the  primary  re-distribution  in  that  Evolution  which  we  distingmsh  as  oom* 
poond— or  rather,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  constitutes  the  most  ooi^ 
apicuoiis  part  of  this  secondary  re-distribution. 
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and  whether  the  Earth's  present  Flora  and  Fauna  are  more 
heterogeneous  than  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the  past, — we  find 
the  evidence  so  fragmentaryy  that  every  conclusion  is  open  to 
dispute.  Two-thirds  of  the  Earth's  surface  being  covered 
by  water ;  a  great  part  of  the  exposed  land  being  inaccessible 
tO|  or  untravelled  by,  the  geologist ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  having  been  scarcely  more  than  glanced  at ;  and 
even  the  most  famiL^nr  portions,  as  England,  having  been  bo 
imperfectly  explored,  that  a  new  series  of  strata  has  been 
added  within  these  few  years, — ^it  is  manifestly  impossible  for 
us  to  say  with  any  certainty  what  creatures  have,  and  what 
have  not,  existed  at  any  particular  period.  Considering  the 
perishable  nature  of  many  of  the  lower  organic  forms,  the 
metamorphosis  of  many  sedimentary  strata,  and  the  gaps  that 
occur  among  the  rest,  we  shall  see  further  reason  for  distrust- 
ing our  deductions.  On  the  one  hand,  the  repeated  discovery 
of  vertebrate  remains  in  strata  previously  supposed  to  contain 
none,— of  reptiles  where  only  fish  were  thought  to  exist,-— of 
mammals  where  it  was  believed  there  were  no  creatures  higher 
than  reptiles ;  renders  it  daily  more  manifest  how  small  is  the 
value  of  negative  evidence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worthless- 
ness  of  the  assumption  that  we  have  discovered  the  earliest, 
or  anything  like  the  earliest,  organic  remains,  is  becoming 
equally  clear.  That  the  oldest  known  aqueous  formations  have 
been  greatly  changed  by  igneous  action,  and  that  still  older 
ones  have  been  totally  transformed  by  it,  is  becoming  undeni- 
able. And  the  fact  that  sedimentary  strata  earlier  than  any 
we  know,  have  been  melted  up,  being  admitted,  it  must  also 
be  admitted  that  we  cannot  say  how  far  back  in  time  this 
destruction  of  sedimentary  strata  has  been  going  on.  Thus  it 
b  manifest  that  the  title  PakBozoic,  as  applied  to  the  earliest 
known  fossiHferous  strata,  involves  a  petitio  prifunpii/  and 
that,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  only  the  last  few 
chapters  of  the  Earth*s  biological  history  may  have  come  down 
to  us. 
All  inferences  drawn  from  such  scattered  tacis  as  we  findi 
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most  tlms  be  extremely  questionable.    If,  looking  at  tbe 
geneirtl  aspect  of  evidence,  a  progressionist  argues  that  the 
earliest  known  vertebrate  remains  are  those  of  Fishes,  which 
are  the  most  homogeneous  of  the  vertebrata ;  that  Reptiles^ 
which  are  more  heterogeneous,  are  later  ;  and  that  later  still* 
and  more  heterogeneous  still,  are  Mammals  and  Birds ;  it  may 
be  replied  that  the  Palaeozoic  deposits,  not  being  estuary  de- 
posits, are  not  likely  to  contain  the  remains  of  terrestrial  ver- 
tebrata, which  may  nevertheless  have  existed  at  that  era. 
The  same  answer  may  be  made  to  the  argument  that  the 
vertebrate  fauna  of  the  Palseozoic  period,  consisting  so  far  as 
we  know,  entirely  of  Fishes,  was  less  heterogeneous  than  the 
modem  vertebrate  fauna,  which  includes  Reptiles,  Birds  and 
Miunmals,  of  multitudinous  genera ;    or  the  uniformitarian 
may  contend  with  great  show  of  truth,  that  this  appearance 
of  higher  and  more  varied,  forms  in  later  geologic  eras,  was 
due  to  progressive  immigration — that  a  continent  slowly 
upheaved  &om  the  ocean  at  a  point  remote  from  pre-existing 
continents,  would  necessarily  be  peopled  from  them  in  a  suc- 
cession like  that  which  our  strata  display.  At  the 
same  time  the  counter-arguments  may  be  proved  equally  in- 
conclusive. When,  to  show  that  there  cannot  have  been  a  con- 
tinuous evoluticr.  of  the  more  homogeneous  organic  forms 
into  the  more  heterogeneous  ones,  the.  uniformitarian  points 
to  the  breaks  that  occur  in  the  succession  of  these  forms ;  there 
is  tiie  sufficient  answer  that  current  geological  changes  show 
us  why  such  breaks  must  occur,  and  why,  by  subsidences  and 
ele%iitions  of  large  area,  there  must  be  produced  such  marked 
breaks  as  those  which  divide  the  three  great  geologic  epochs. 
Or  again,  if  the  opponent  of  the  development  hypothesis  cites 
tiie  facts  set  forth  by  Professor  Huxley  in  his  lectui'e  on 
•*  Persistent  Types  " — ^if  he  points  out  that  "  of  some  two 
himdred  known  orders  of  plants,  not  one  is  exclusively  fossil,'* 
while  ''  among  animals,  there  is  not  a  single  totally  extinct 
class ;  and  of  the  orders,  at  the  outside  not  more  than  seven 
per  cent,  are  unrepresented  in  the  existing  creation  " — ^if  he 
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urges  that  among  these  some  have  contiiiued  from  the 
Silurian  epoch  to  our  own  day  with  scarcely  any  change — 
and  if  he  infers  that  there  is  evidently  a  much  greater  average 
i*epemblance  between  the  living  forms  of  the  past  and  those  of 
the  present,  than  consists  with  this  hypothesis ;  there  is  sttU 

E  satisfactory  reply,  on  which  in  fact  Prof.  Huxley  insists ; 
amely,  that  we  have  evidence  of  a  "  pre-geologic  era "  of 
nknown  duration.  And  indeed,  when  it  is  remembered, 
that  the  enormous  subsidences  of  the  Silurian  period  show 
the  Earth's  crust  to  have  been  approximately  as  thick  then  as 
it  is  now — when  it  is  concluded  that  the  time  taken  to  form 
so  thick  a  crust,  must  have  been  immense  as  compared  with 
the  time  which  has  since  elapsed — when  it  is  assumed,  as  it 
must  be,  that  during  this  comparatively  immense  time  the 
geologic  and  biologic  changes  went  on  at  their  usual  rates ; 
it  becomes  manifest,  not  only  that  the  pabeontological 
records  which  we  find^  do  not  negative  the  theory  of 
evolution,  but  that  they  are  such  as  might  rationally  be 
looked  for. 

/    Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  though  the  evidence 

Isuffices  neither  for  proof  nor  disproof,  yet  some  of  its  most 

I  conspicuous  facts  support  the  belief,  that  tho  more  heteroge- 

I  neous  organisms  and  groups  of  organisms,  have  been  evolved 

\from  the  less  heterogeneous  ones.     The  average  community 

of  type  between  the  fossils  of  adjacent  strata,  and  still  more 

the  community  that  is  found  between  the  latest  tertiary 

fossils  and  creatures  now  existing,  is  one  of  these  facta.    The 

discovery  in  some  modem  deposits  of  such  forms  as  the 

Palaeotherium  and  Anaplotherium,  which,  if  we  may  rely  on 

Prof.  Owen,  had  a  type  of  structure  intermediate  between 

some  of  the  types  now  existing,  is  another  of  these  facts.  Aixi 

the  comparatively  recent  appearance  of  Man,  is  a  third  fact  of 

this  kind,  which  possesses  still  greater  significance.     Hence 

we  may  say,  that  though  our  knowledge  of  past  life  upon  the 

Earth,  is  too  scanty  to  justify  us  in  asserting  an  evolution  of 

the  simple  into  the  complex,  either  in  individual  forms  or  in 
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the  Aggregate  of  forms ;  yet  the  knowledge  we  haTe,  not  only 
consists  with  the  belief  that  there  has  been  such  an  evolution, 
but  rather  supports  it  than  otherwise. 

§121  .Whether  an  advance  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous  is  or  is  not  displayed  in  the  biological  history 
of  the  globe,  it  is  clearly  enough  displayed  in  the  progress  of 
the  latest  and  most  heterogeneous  creature — Man.  It  is  alike 
true  that,  during  the  period  in  which  the  Earth  has  been 
peopled,  the  human  organism  has  grown  more  heterogeneous 
among  the  civilized  divisions  of  the  species ;  and  Ihat  the 
species,  as  a  whole,  has  been  made  more  heterogeneous  b 
the  multiplication  of  races  and  the  differentiation  of  th 
races  trom  each  other.  In  proof  of  the  first  of  these 

positions,  we  may  cite  the  fact  that,  in  the  relative  develop- 
ment of  the  limbs,  the  civilized  man  departs  more  widely 
from  the  general  type  of  the  placental  mammalia,  than  do  the 
lower  hiunan  races.  Though  often  possessing  well-developed 
body  and  arms,  the  Papuan  has  extremely  small  legs :  thus 
reminding  us  of  the  quadrumana,  in  which  there  is  no  great 
contzBst  in  size  between  the  hind  and  fore  limbs.  But  in  the 
European,  the  greater  length  and  massiveneas  of  the  legs  \ias 
become  very  marked — the  fore  and  hind  limbs  are  relatively 
more  heterogeneous.  Again,  the  greater  ratio  which  the 
cranial  bones  bear  to  the  facial  bones,  illustrates  the  same 
truth.  Among  the  vertebrata  in  general,  evolution  is  marked 
by  an  increasing  heterogeneity  in  the  vertebral  column,  and 
more  especially  in  the  segments  constituting  the  skull :  the 
higher  forms  being  distinguished  by  the  relatively  larger  size 
of  the  bones  which  cover  the  brain,  and  the  relatively  smaller 
tize  of  those  which  form  the  jaws,  &c.  Now,  this  character^ 
istic,  which  is  stronger  in  Man  than  in  any  other  creature,  is 
strong  in  the  European  than  in  the  savage.  Moreover, 
judging  from  the  greater  extent  and  variety  of  tacvlty  he  ex« 
hibits,  we  may  infer  that  the  civilized  man  has  also  a  more 
complex  or  heterogeneous  nervous  system  than  the  uncivil- 
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ized  man ;  and  indeed  the  fact  is  in  part  visible  in  tlie  in* 
creased  ratio  which  his  cerebrum  bears  to  the  subjacent 
ganglia.  If  further  elucidation  be  needed,  we  may  find  it  id 
every  nursery.  The  infant  European  has  sundry  marked 
[)oint8  of  resemblance  to  the  lower  himian  races ;  as  in  the 
flatness  of  the  alse  of  the  nose,  the  depression  of  its  bridge,  the 
divergence  and  forward  opening  of  the  nostrils,  the  form  of 
the  lips,  the  absence  of  a  frontal  sinus,  the  width  between  the 
eyesy  the  smallness  of  the  legs.  Now,  as  the  developmental 
process  by  which  these  traits  are  turned  into  those  of  the 
adult  European,  is  a  continuation  of  that  change  from  the 
kiomogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous  displayed  during  the  pre- 
Vious  evolution  of  the  embryo,  which  every  physiologist  will 
admit ;  it  follows  that  the  parallel  developmental  process  by 
which  the  like  traits  of  the  barbarous  races  have  be^u  turned 
into  those  of  the  civilized  races,  has  also  been  a  continuation 
of  the  change  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogene- 
ous. The  truth  of  the  second  position — ^that  Mankind, 
as  a  whole,  have  become  more  heterogeneous— is  so  obvious  as 
scarcely  to  need  illustration.  Every  work  on  Ethnology,  by 
its  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  races,  bears  testimony  to  it. 
Even  were  we  to  admit  the  hypothesis  that  Mankind  origin- 
ated frt>m  several  separate  stocks,  it  would  still  remain  true 
that  as,  from  each  of  these  stocks,  thero  have  sprung  many 
now  widely  different  tribes,  which  are  proved  by  philological 
evidence  to  have  had  a  common  origin,  the  race  as  a  whole 
is  far  less  homogeneous  than  it  once  was.  Add  to  which, 
that  we  have,  in  the  Anglo-Americans,  an  example  of  a  new 
variety  arising  within  these  few  generations ;  and  that,  if  we 
may  trust  to  the  descriptions  of  observers,  we  aro  likely  socm 
to  have  another  such  example  in  Australia. 

$  122.  On  passing  from  Humanity  under  its  individual  form, 
to  Humanity  as  socially  embodied,  we  find  the  general  law  still 
moro  variously  exemplified.  The  change  from  the  homo- 
geneous to  the  heterogeneousi  is  displayed  equally  in  th^ 
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progroBS  of  civilization  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  progress  of 
every  tribe  or  nation  ;  and  is  still  going  on  with  increasing 
rapidity. 

As  we  see  in  existing  barbarons  tribes,  society  in  its  first 
and  lowest  form  is  a  homogeneous  aggregation  of  indiyiduali 
having  like  powers  and  like  functions :  the  only  marked  dif« 
ference  of  function  being  that  which  accompanies  difference 
of  sex.  Every  man  is  warrior,  hunter,  fisherman,  tool-maker, 
builder ;  every  woman  performs  the  same  drudgeries ;  every. 
fionily  is  self-sufficing,  and,  save  for  purposes  of  agg^ressionl 
and  defence,  might  as  well  live  apart  from  the  rest.  Very 
early,  however,  in  the  process  of  social  evolution,  we  find  an 
incipient  differentiation  between  the  governing  and  the  go- 
verned. Some  kind  of  chieftainship  seems  coeval  with  the 
first  advance  from  the  state  of  separate  wandering  families  to 
that  of  a  nomadic  tribe.  The  authority  of  the  strongest 
makes  itself  felt  among  a  body  of  savages,  as  in  a  herd  of  ani- 
mals, or  a  posse  of  schoolboys.  At  first,  however,  it  is  indefi- 
nite, uncertain ;  is  shared  by  others  of  scarcely  inferior  power; 
and  is  unaccompanied  by  any  difference  in  occupation  or  stylo 
of  living :  the  first  ruler  kills  his  own  game,  makes  his  own 
weapons,  builds  his  own  hut,  and,  economically  considered, 
does  not  differ  from  others  of  his  tribe.  Qradually,  as  the 
tribe  progresses,  the  contrast  between  the  governing  and  the 
governed  grows  more  decided.  Supreme  power  becomes  here- 
ditary in  one  family ;  the  head  of  that  family,  ceasing  to  pro- 
vide for  his  own  wants,  is  served  by  others ;  and  he  begins  to 
assume  the  sole  office  of  ruling.  At  the  same  time 

there  has  been  arising  a  co-ordinate  species  of  government 
•—that  of  Beligion.  As  all  ancient  records  and  traditions  \ 
prove,  the  earliest  rulers  are  regarded  as  divine  personages. 
The  maximfl  and  commands  they  uttered  diiring  their  lives 
are  held  sacied  after  their  deaths,  and  are  enforced  by  their 
divinely-descended  successors;  who  in  their  turns  are  pro* 
moted  to  the  pantheon  of  the  race,  there  to  be  worshipped 
and  propitiated  along  with  their  predecessors  *  the  most  au- 
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etent  of  whom  is  the  supreme  god,  and  the  rest  subordinata 
gods.  For  a  long  time  these  connate  forms  of  govemment — 
civil  and  religious — continue  closely  associated.  For  manj 
generations  the  king  continues  to  be  the  chief  priest,  and  the 
priesthood  to  be  members  of  the  royal  race.  For  many  ages 
n'ligious  law  continues  to  contain  more  or  less  of  civil  regula* 
don,  and  civil  law  to  possess  more  or  less  of  religious  sanc- 
tion ;  and  even  among  the  most  advanced  nations  these  two 
controlling  agencies  are  by  no  means  completely  differentiated 
from  each  other.  Having  a  common  root  with  these, 

and  gmduaUy  (iiverging  from  them,  we  find  yet  another  con- 
trolling  agency — that  of  Manners  or  ceremonial  usages.  All 
titles  of  honour  are  originally  the  names  of  the  god-king ; 
afterwards  of  God  and  the  king ;  still  later  of  persons  of  high 
rank ;  and  finally  come,  some  of  them,  to  be  used  between 
man  and  man.  All  forms  of  complimentary  address  were  at 
first  the  expressions  of  submission  from  prisoners  to  their 
conqueror,  or  from  subjects  to  their  ruler,  either  human  or 
divine — expressions  that  were  afterwards  used  to  propitiate 
subordinate  authorities,  and  slowly  descended  into  ordinary 
intercourse.  All  modes  of  salutation  were  once  obeisancea 
made  before  the  monarch  and  used  in  worship  of  him  after 
his  death.  Presently  others  of  the  god-descended  race  were 
similarly  saluted;  and  by  degrees  some  of  the  salutations 
have  become  the  due  of  all.*  Thus,  no  sooner  does  the  origin* 
jjally  homogeneous  social  mass  differentiate  into  the  governed 
iand  the  governing  parts,  than  this  last  exhibits  an  incipient 
^differentiation  into  religious  and  secular — Church  and  State  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  there  begins  to  be  differentiated  from 
both,  that  less  definite  species  of  govemment  which  rules 
our  daily  intercourse — a  species  of  govemment  which,  as  we 
may  see  in  heralds'  colleges,  in  books  of  the  peerage,  in  masters 
of  cemmonies,  is  not  without  a  certain  embodiment  of  its 
own.  Each  of  these  kinds  of  government  is  itsel  f  sub- 

ject to  successive  differentiations.  In  the  course  of  agcs»  then 

*  For  doUileil  proof  of  thete  auertionii  lee  €Maj  on  Mannen  mnd  FaaMom, 
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ArifleSy  as  among  ourselyes,  a  hlgUy  complex  poUtieal  organ 
ization  of  monarcli,  ministers,  lords  and  commonsi  with  theix 
iubordinate   administrative  departments,   courts  of  justice, 
revenue  offices,  &c.,  supplemented  in  the  provinces  by  mimi- 
dpal   governments,   county  governments,   parish  or  iuiion\ 
governments — all  of  them  more  or  less  elaborated.    By  its  \ 
side  there  grows  up  a  highly  complex  religious  organization,  \ 
with  its  various  grades  of  officials  from  archbishops  down  to  ^ 
sextons,  its  colleges,  convocations,  ecclesiastical  courts,  &c. ;  1 
to  all  which  must  be  added  the  ever«multiplying  independent 
sects,  each  with  its  general  and  local  authorities,    ^d  at  the 
same  time  there  is  developed  a  highly  complex  aggregation 
of  customs,  manners,  and  temporary  fashions,  enforced  by 
society  at  large,  and  serving  to  control  those  minor  trans- 
itiCtions  ^tweeh  man  and  man  which  are  not  {regulated  by 
civil  and  religious  law.    Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
this  ever-increasing  heterogeneity  in  the  governmental  ap- 
pliances of  each  nation,  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increas- 
ing heterogeneity  in  the  governmental  appliances  of  different 
nations :  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  imlike  in  their  poHtioal 
systems  and  legislation,  in  their  creeds  and  religious  institu* 
tions,  in  their  customs  and  ceremonial  usages. 

Simultaneously  there  has  been  going  on  a  second  differen- 
tiation of  a  more  familiar  kind ;  that,  namely,  by  which  the 
mass  of  the  community  has  been  segregated  into  distinct 
classes  and  orders  of  workers.    While  the  governing  part  hasji 
undergone  the  complex  development  above  detailed,  the  go«| 
vemed  part  has  undergone  an  equally  complex  development  ;| 
which  has  resulted  in  that  minute  division  of  labour  charac* 
terizing  advanced  nations.  It  is  needless  to  trace 

out  this  progress  from  its  first  stages,  up  through  the  caste 
divisions  of  the  East  and  the  incorporated  guilds  of  Europe^ 
to  the  elaborate  producing  and  distributing  organization  ex- 
isting among  ourselves.  Political  economists  have  long  since 
indicated  the  evolution  which,  beginning  with  a  tribe  whose 
members  severally  perform  the  same  actions,  each  for  himself 
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ends  with  a  ciyilized  commimity  whose  members  seTerally 
perform  different  actions  for  each  other ;  and  they  have  fur- 
ther  pointed  out  the  changes  through  which  the  solitary  pro- 
ducer of  any  one  commodity,  is  transformed  into  a  combination 
of  producers  who,  united  imder  a  master,  take  separate  parts 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  commodity.  But  there 

are  yet  other  and  higher  phases  of  this  advance  from  the 
homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous  in  the  industrial  organiz- 
ation of  society.     Long  after  considerable  progress  has  besD 
made  in  the  division  of  labour  among  the  different  classes  of 
workers,  there  is  still  little  or  no  division  of  labour  among  the 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  community :  the  nation  continues 
comparatively  homogeneous  in  the  respect  that  in  each  district 
the  same  occupations  are  pursued.     But  when  roads  and  other 
^means  of  transit  become  numerous  and  good,  the  different 
listricts  begin  to  assume  different  Ainctions,  and  to  become 
nutually  dependent.     The  calico-manufacture  locates  itself  in 
:his  county,  the  woollen-manufacture  in  that ;  silks  are  pro- 
luced  here,  lace  there ;  stockings  in  one  place,  shoes  in  an- 
other ;  pottery,  hardware,  cutlery,  come  to  have  their  special 
ibowns ;  and  ultimately  every  locality  grows  more  or  less  dis- 
Wgmshed  from  the  rest  by  the  leading  occupation  carried  on 
in  it.    Nay,  more,  this  subdivision  of  functions  shows  itself 
not  only  among  the  different  parts  of  the  same  nation,  but 
among  different  nations.     That  exchange  of  commodities 
which  free-trade  promises  so  greatly  to  increase,  will  ulti- 
mately have  the  effect  of  specializing,  in  a  g^reater  or  lees 
degree,  the  industry  of  each  peopla  So  that  begin- 

ning with  a  barbarous  tribe,  almost  if  not  quite  homogeneous 
in  the  (unctions  of  itb  members,  the  progress  has  been»  and 
still  is,  towards  an  economic  aggregation  of  the  whole  human 
race;  growing  ever  more  heterogeneous  in  respect  of  the 
separate  functions  assumed  by  separate  nations,  the  separate 
functions  assumed  by  the  local  sections  of  each  nation,  the 
separate  functions  assumed  by  the  many  kinds  of  makers 
I  and  traders  in  each  town,  and  the  separate  functions  as^ 
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mmed  by   the   workers   united   in  producing  each  com- 
utodity. 

1 123.  Not  only  is  the  law  thus  clearly  exemplified  in  the 
erolution  of  the  social  organism,  but  it  is  exemplified  with 
equal  clearness  in  the  evolution  of  all  products  of  human 
thought  and  action;  whether  concrete  or  abstract,  real  or 
ideaL     Let  us  take  Language  as  our  first  illustration. 

The  lowest  form  of  language  is  the  exclamation,  by  which 
an  entire  idea  is  vaguely  conveyed  through  a  single  sound ;  as 
among  the  lower  animals.  That  human  language  ever  con* 
sisted  solely  of  exclamations,  and  so  was  strictly  homogeneous 
in  respect  of  its  parts  of  speech,  we  have  no  evidence.  But 
that  language  can  be  traced  down  to  a  form  in  which  noxms 
and  verbs  are  its  only  elements,  is  an  established  fact.  Li 
the  gradual  multiplication  of  parts  of  speech  out  of  these 
primary  ones — in  the  difierentiation  of  verbs  into  active  and 
passive,  of  nouns  into  abstract  and  concrete — ^in  the  rise  of 
distinctions  of  mood,  tense,  person,  of  number  and  case — in 
the  formation  of  auxiliary  verbs,  of  adjectives,  adverbs,  pro- 
nouns,  prepositions,  articles — ^in  the  divergence  of  thoc^  orders, 
genera,  species,  and  varieties  of  parts  of  speech  by  which 
civilized  races  express  minute  modifications  of  meaning — ^we 
see  a  change  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous. 
And  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  it  is  more  especi- 
ally in  virtue  of  having  carried  this  subdivision  of  functions 
to  a  greater  extent  and  completeness,  that  the  English 
language  is  superior  to  all  others.  Another  aspect 

under  which  we  may  trace  the  development  of  language,  is 
the  differentiation  of  words  of  allied  meanings.  Philology 
early  disclosed  the  truth  that  in  all  languages  words 
may  be  grouped  into  families  having  a  common  ances- 
try. An  aboriginal  name,  applied  indiscriminately  to  each  of 
an  extensive  and  ill-defined  class  of  things  or  actions,  pre- 
lently  undergoes  modifications  by  which  the  chief  divisions 
of  the  daaa  are  expressed.    These  several  names  springing 
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frcua  the  priudtiye  root,  themselYes  become  the  paitmtB  cl 
other  names  still  further  modified.  And  by  the  aid  of  those 
systematic  modes  which  presently  arise,  of  making  deriTatives 
and  forming  compomid  terms  expressing  still  smaller  dis- 
tinctionsy  there  is  finally  developed  a  tribe  of  words  so 
heterogeneous  in  sound  and  meanings  that  to  the  uninitiated 
it  seems  incredible  they  should  have  had  a  conunon  origin. 
Meanwhile,  from  other  roots  there  are  being  evolved  other 
such  tribes,  until  there  results  a  language  of  some  sixty 
thousand  or  more  unlike  words,  signifying  as  many  unlike 
objects,  qualities,  acts.  Yet  another  way  in  which 

language  in  general  advances  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous,  is  in  the  multiplication  of  languages.  Whe- 
ther, as  Max  Miiller  and  Bunsen  think,  all  languages  have 
grown  from  one  stock,  or  whether,  as  some  philologists  say, 
they  have  grown  from  two  or  more  stocks,  it  is  clear  that 
since  large  families  of  languages,  as  the  Indo-European,  are 
of  one  parentage,  they  have  become  distinct  through  a  pro- 
cess of  continuous  divergence.  The  same  diffusion  over  the 
Earth's  surface  which  has  led  to  the  differentiation  of  the 
race,  has  simultaneously  led  to  a  differentiation  of  their 
speech:  a  truth  which  we  see  further  illustrated  in  each 
nation  by  the  peculiarities  of  dialect  found  in  separate  dis- 
tricts. Thus  the  progress  of  Language  conforms  to  the 
general  law,  alike  in  the  evolution  of  languages,  in  the 
evolution  of  families  of  words,  and  in  the  evolution  of  parts 
of  speech. 

On  passing  from  spoken  to  written  language,  we  come  upon 
several  classes  of  facts,  all  having  similar  implications. 
Written  language  is  connate  with  Painting  and  Sculpture ; 
and  at  first  all  three  are  appendages  of  Architecture,  and 
have  a  direct  connexion  with  the  primary  form  of  all  (Govern- 
ment— the  theocratic.  Merely  noting  by  the  way  the  &ci 
that  sundry  wild  races,  as  for  example  the  Australians  and 
the  tribes  of  South  Africa,  are  given  to  depicting  personages 
and  events  upon  the  walls  of  oaves,  which  are  probably  n> 
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gardod  as  sacred  places,  let  us  pass  to  the  case  of  the  Egyp* 
tiana.  Among  them,  as  also  among  the  Assyrians^  we  find 
mural  paintings  used  to  decorate  the  temple  of  the  god  and 
the  palace  of  the  king  (which  were,  indeed,  originally  identi- 
cal) ;  and  as  such  they  were  governmental  appliances  in  the 
same  sense  that  state-pageants  and  religious  feasts  were. 
Further,  they  were  governmental  appliances  in  virtue  of 
representing  the  worship  of  the  god,  the  triumphs  of  the 
god-king,  the  submission  of  his  subjects,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  rebellious.  And  yet  again  they  were  governmental, 
as  being  the  products  of  an  art  reverenced  by  the  people  as  a 
sacred  mystery.  From  the  habitual  use  of   this 

pictorial  representation,  there  naturally  grew  up  the  but 
slightly-modified  practice  of  picture-writing  —  a  practice 
which  was  found  still  extant  among  the  Mexicans  at  the  time 
they  were  discovered.  By  abbreviations  analogous  to  those 
still  going  on  in  our  own  written  and  spoken  language,  the 
most  familiar  of  these  pictured  figures  were  successively 
simplified ;  and  ultimately  there  grew  up  a  system  of  sjrmbols, 
most  of  which  had  but  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  things 
for  which  they  stood.  The  inference  that  the  hieroglyphics 
of  the  Egyptians  were  thus  produced,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  picture-writing  of  the  Mexicans  was  found  to  have 
given  birth  to  a  like  feunily  of  ideographic  forms ;  and  among 
them,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  these  had  been  partially 
differentiated  into  the  kuriologieal  or  imitative,  and  the 
tropical  or  symbolic :  which  were,  however,  used  together  in 
the  same  record.  In  Egypt,  written  language  underwent  a 
further  differentiation ;  whence  resulted  the  hieratic  and  the 
epictolographic  or  enchorial :  both  of  which  are  derived  from 
the  original  hieroglyphic.  At  the  same  time  we  find  that 
for  the  expression  of  proper  names,  which  could  not  be  other- 
wise conveyed,  phonetic  sjrmbols  were  employed ;  and  though 
it  is  alleged  that  the  Egyptians  never  actually  achieved  com« 
plete  alphabetic  writing,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
these  phonetic  symbols  occasionally  used  in  aid  of  their 
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ideographio  ones,  were  the  germs  out  of  whicli  alpEialetie 
writmg  grew.  Once  haying  become  separate  from  hierogly- 
phics,  alphabetic  writing  itself  underwent  nimierous  differ- 
entiations— multiplied  alphabets  were  produced:  between 
most  of  which,  however,  more  or  less  connexion  can  still  be 
traced.  And  in  each  civilized  nation  there  has  now  grown 
up,  for  the  representation  of  one  set  of  sounds,  several  sets  of 
written  signs,  used  for  distinct  purposes.  Finally,  through  a 
yet  more  important  differentiation  came  printing ;  which,  uni- 
form  in  kind  as  it  was  at  first,  has  since  become  multiform. 

§124,  While  written  language  was  passing  through  its 
earlier  stages  of  development,  the  mural  decoration  which 
formed  its  root  was  being  differentiated  into  Painting  and 
Sculpture.  The  gods,  kings,  men,  and  aTiimals  represented, 
were  originally  marked  by  indented  outlines  and  coloured. 
In  most  cases  these  outlines  were  of  such  depth,  and  the 
object  they  circumscribed  so  far  rounded  and  marked  out  in 
its  leading  parts,  as  to  form  a  species  of  work  intermediate 
between  intaglio  and  bas-relief.  In  other  cases  we  see  an 
advance  upon  this :  the  raised  spaces  between  the  figures 
being  chiselled  off,  and  the  figures  themselves  appropriately 
tinted,  a  painted  bas-relief  was  produced.  The  restored 
Assyrian  architecture  at  Sydenham,  exhibits  this  style  of  art 
carried  to  greater  perfection — ^the  persons  and  things  repre- 
sented, though  still  barbarously  coloured,  are  carved  out 
with  more  truth  and  in  greater  detail ;  and  in  the  winged 
lions  and  bulls  used  for  the  angles  of  gateways,  we  may  see 
a  considerable  advance  towards  a  completely  sculptured 
figure ;  which,  nevertheless,  is  still  coloured,  and  still  forma 
part  of  the  building.  But  while  in  Assyria  the  production 
of  a  statue  proper,  seoms  to  have  been  little,  if  at  all,  at- 
tempted,  we  may  trace  in  Egyptian  art  the  gradual  separation 
of  the  sculptured  figure  from  the  wall.  A  walk  through  the 
ooUection  in  the  British  Museum  will  clearly  show  this; 
while  it  will  at  the  same  time  afford  an  opportunily  of  ob 
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ionring  the  evident  traces  which  the  independent  statues  hear 
of  their  derivation  from  bas-relief:  seeing  that  nearly  all  of 
them  not  only  display  that  union  of  the  limbs  with  the  bod^ 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  bas-relief,  but  have  the  back  of 
the  statue  united  from  head  to  foot  with  a  block  which 
stands  in  place  of  the  original  wall.  Greece  repeat- 

ed the  leading  stages  of  this  progress.  As  in  Eg3rpt  and 
Assyria,  these  twin  arts  were  at  first  imited  with  each  other 
and  with  their  parent,  Architecture ;  and  were  the  aids  of 
Religicm  and  (Jovemment,  On  the  friezes  of  Greek  templesi 
we  see  coloured  bas-reliefs  representing  sacrifices,  battles, 
processions,  games — all  in  some  sort  religious.  On  the  pedi- 
ments we  see  painted  sculptures  more  or  less  imited  with  the 
tympanum,  and  having  for  subjects  the  triumphs  of  gods  or 
heroes.  Even  when  we  come  to  statues  that  are  definitely 
separated  from  the  buildings  to  which  they  pertain,  we  still 
find  them  coloured ;  and  only  in  the  later  periods  of  Greek 
civilization,  does  the  differentiation  of  sculpture  from  paint- 
ing appear  to  have  become  complete.  In  ChriAtian 
art  we  may  clearly  trace  a  parallel  re-genesis.  All  early 
paintings  and  sculptures  throughout  Europe,  were  religious 
in  subject — ^represented  Christs,  crucifixions,  virgins,  holy 
families,  apostles,  saints.  They  formed  integral  parts  of 
church  architecture,  and  were  among  the  means  of  exciting 
worship:  as  in  Boman  Catholic  countries  they  still  are. 
Moreover,  the  early  sculptures  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  of 
virgins,  of  saints,  were  coloured ;  and  it  needs  but  to  call  to 
mind  the  painted  madonnas  and  crucifixes  still  abxmdant  in 
eontinental  churches  and  highways,  to  perceive  the  significant 
bet  that  painting  and  sculpture  continue  in  closest  connexion 
with  each  other,  where  they  continue  in  closest  connexion 
with  their  parent.  Even  when  Christian  scidpture  was 
pretty  clearly  differentiated  from  painting,  it  was  still  religious 
and  governmental  in  its  subjects— was  used  for  tombs  in 
churches  and  statues  of  kings;  while,  at  the  same  timOf 
painting,  where  not  purely  ecclesiastical,  was  applied  to  tba 
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doooTation  of  palaces,  and  besides  representing  royal  person* 
agcSy  was  almost  -wholly  devoted  to  sacred  legends.  Only  in 
quite  recent  times  have  painting  and  sculpture  become 
entirely  secular  arts.  Only  within  these  few  centuries  has 
painting  been  divided  into  historical,  landscape,  marine, 
architectural,  genre,  animal,  still-life,  &c.,  and  sculpture 
grown  heterogeneous  in  respect  of  the  variety  of  real  and 
ideal  subjects  with  which  it  occupies  itself. 

Strange  as  it  seems  then,  we  find  it  no  less  true,  that  all 
forms  of  written  language,  of  painting,  and  of  sculpture,  have 
a  common  root  in  the  politico-religious  decorations  of  ancient 
temples  and  palaces.  Little  resemblance  as  they  now  have, 
the  bust  that  stands  on  the  console,  the  landscape  that  hangs 
against  the  wall,  and  the  copy  of  the  Times  lying  upon  the 
table,  are  remotely  akin ;  not  only  in  nature,  but  by  extraction. 
The  brazen  face  of  the  knocker  which  the  postman  has  just 
lifted,  is  related  not  only  to  the  woodcuts  of  the  Slustraied  Lon- 
dan  News  which  he  is  delivering,  but  to  the  characters  of  the 
billet-doux  which  accompanies  it.  Between  the  painted  window, 
the  prayer-book  on  which  its  light  falls,  and  the  adjacent 
monument,  there  is  consanguinity.  The  effigies  on  our  coina, 
the  signs  over  shops,  the  figures  that  fill  every  ledger,  the  coat 
of  arms  outside  the  carriage-panel,  and  the  placards  inside  the 
omnibus,  are,  in  common  with  dolls,  blue-books  and  paper-hang- 
ings, lineally  descended  from  the  rude  sculpture-paintings  in 
which  the  Eg3rptians  represented  the  triumphs  and  worship 
of  their  god-kings.  Perhaps  no  example  can  be  given  whioh 
more  vividly  illustrates  the  multiplicity  and  heterogeneity 
of  the  products  that  in  course  of  time  may  arise  by  successivo 
differentiations  from  a  common  stock. 

Before  passing  to  other  classes  of  facts,  it  should  be  observ- 
ed that  the  evolution  of  the  homogeneous  into  the  heten>- 
geneous  is  displayed  not  only  in  the  separation  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture  from  Architecture  and  from  each  other,  and  in 
the  greater  variety  of  subjects  they  embody ;  but  it  is  further 
shown  in  the  strQctore  of  each  work.    A  modem  picture  oi 
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itaiue  Ib  of  far  more  heterogeneous  nature  than  an  ancient 
one.  An  Egyptian  sculpture-fresco  represents  all  its  figures 
as  on  one  plane — that  is,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye  ; 
and  so  is  less  heterogeneous  than  a  painting  that  represents 
them  as  at  yarious  distances  from  the  eye.  It  exhibits  all  ob-> 
jects  as  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  light ;  and  so  is  less 
heterogeneous  than  a  painting  which  exhibits  different  ob- 
jecta,  and  different  parts  of  each  object,  as  in  different  degrees 
of  light.  It  uses  scarcely  any  but  the  primary  colours,  and 
these  in  their  full  intensity ;  and  so  is  less  heterogeneous  than 
a  painting  which,  introducing  the  primary  colours  but  sparing- 
ly, employs  an  endless  yariety  of  intermediate  tints,  each  of 
heterogeneous  composition,  and  differing  from  the  rest  not 
only  in  quality  but  in  intensity.  Moreoyer,  we  see 

in  these  earliest  works  a  great  uniformity  of  conception.  The 
same  arrangement  of  figures  is  perpetually  reproduced — the 
same  actions,  attitudes,  faces,  dresses.  In  Egypt  the  modes  of 
representation  were  so  fixed  that  it  was  sacrilege  to  introduce 
a  noyelty ;  and  indeed  it  could  haye  been  only  in  consequence 
of  a  fixed  mode  of  representation  that  a  system  of  hierogly- 
phics became  possible.  The  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  display  par- 
allel  characters.  Deities,  kings,  attendants,  winged-figures 
and  animals,  are  seyerally  depicted  in  like  positions,  holding 
like  implements,  doing  like  things,  and  with  like  expression  or 
non-expression  of  face.  If  a  palm-groye  is  introduced,  all  the 
trees  are  of  the  same  height,  haye  the  same  number  of  leayes, 
and  are  equidistant.  When  water  is  imitated,  each  waye  is 
a  counterpart  of  the  rest ;  and  the  fish,  almost  always  of  one 
kind,  are  eyenly  distributed  oyer  the  surface.  The  beards  of 
the  kings,  the  gods,  and  the  winged-figures,  are  eyerywhere 
similar ;  as  are  the  manes  of  the  lions,  and  equally  so  those  of 
the  horses.  Hair  is  represented  throughout  by  one  form  of 
curL  The  king's  beard  is  quite  architecturally  built  up  of  com- 
pound tiers  of  imiform  curls,  alternating  with  twisted  tiers 
placed  in  a  transyerse  direction,  and  arranged  with  perfect 
regularity ;  and  the  terminal  tufts  of  the  bulls'  tails  are  r& 
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presented  in  exactly  the   same  manner.  Wiihoul 

tracing  out  analogoiis  facts  in  early  Cliristian  art^  in  which, 
though  less  striking,  they  are  still  visible,  the  advance  in 
heterogeneity  will  bo  sufficiently  manifest  on  remembering  that 
in  the  pictures  of  our  own  day  the  composition  is  endlessly 
varied ;  the  attitudes,  faces,  expressions,  unlike ;  the  subor- 
dinate objects  different  in  size,  form,  position,  texture ;  and 
more  or  less  of  contrast  even  in  the  smallest  details.  Or,  if 
we  compare  an  Egyptian  statue,  seated  bolt  upright  on  a 
block,  with  hands  on  knees,  fingers  outspread  and  parallel, 
eyes  looking  straight  forward,  and  the  two  sides  perfectly  sym- 
metrical in  every  particular,  with  a  statue  of  the  advaiOLced 
Greek  or  the  modem  school,  which  is  asymmetrical  in  respect 
of  the  position  of  the  head,  the  body,  the  limbs,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair,  dress,  appendages,  and  in  its  relations  to 
neighbouring  objects,  we  shall  see  the  change  from  the  homo- 
geneous to  the  heterogeneous  clearly  manifested. 

§  125.  In  the  co-ordinate  origin  and  gradual  differentiation 
of  Poetry,  Music,  and  Dancing,  we  have  another  series  of  illus- 
trations. Bhythm  in  speech,  rhythm  in  sound,  and  rhythm 
in  motion,  were  in  the  beginning,  parts  of  the  same  thing ; 
and  have  only  in  process  of  time  become  separate  things. 
Among  various  existing  barbarous  tribes  we  find  them  still 
imited.  The  dances  of  savages  are  accompanied  by  some  kind 
of  monotonous  chant,  the  clapping  of  hands,  the  striking  of 
rude  instruments  :  there  are  measured  movements,  measured 
words,  and  measured  tones ;  and  the  whole  ceremony,  usually 
having  reference  to  war  or  sacrifice,  is  of  governmental  cha- 
racter. In  the  early  records  of  the  historic  races  we  similarly 
find  these  three  forms  of  metrical  action  united  in  religious 
festivals.  In  the  Hebrew  writings  we  read  that  the  triumphal 
ode  composed  by  Moses  on  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians,  was 
rang  to  an  accompaniment  of  dancing  and  timbrels.  The 
Israelites  danced  and  sung  *'  at  the  inauguration  of  the  golden 
e^.     And  as  it  is  generally  agreed  that  this  representatioo 
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of  ihe  Deity  was  borrowed  from  the  mysteries  of  Apis,  it  is 
probable  that  the  dancing  was  copied  from  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians on  those  occasions."  There  was  an  annual  dance  in 
Shiloh  on  the  sacred  festival ;  and  David  danced  before  the 
ark.  Again,  in  Greece  the  like  relation  is  everywhere  seen  : 
the  original  type  being  there,  as  probably  in  other  cases,  a 
nmoltaneous  chanting  and  mimetic  pepresent^tion  of  the  life 
and  adventures  of  the  god.  The  Spartan  dances  were  ac- 
oompanied  by  hymns  and  songs ;  and  in  general  the  Ghreeks 
had  "  no  festivals  or  religious  assemblies  but  what  were  ac- 
companied with  songs  and  dances" — both  of  them  being 
forms  of  worship  used  before  altars.  Among  the  Eomans, 
too,  there  were  sacred  dances :  the  Salian  and  Lupercalian 
Deing  named  as  of  that  kind.  And  even  in  Christian  countries, 
as  at  Limoges  in  comparatively  recent  times,  the  people  have 
danced  in  the  choir  in  honour  of  a  saint.  The  in- 

cipient separation  of  these  once  united  arts  from  each  other 
and  from  religion,  was  early  visible  in  Greece.  Probably 
diverging  from  dances  partly  religious,  partly  warlike,  as  the 
Corybantian,  came  the  war-dances  proper,  of  which  there 
were  various  kinds ;  and  from  these  resulted  secular  dances. 
Meanwhile  Music  and  Poetry,  though  still  united,  came  to 
have  an  existence  separate  from  dancing.  The  aboriginal 
Greek  poems,  religious  in  subject,  were  not  recited  but 
chanted ;  and  though  at  first  the  chant  of  the  poet  was  ac- 
companied by  the  dance  of  the  chorus,  it  ultimately  grew 
into  independence.  Later  still,  when  the  poem  had  been 
differentiated  into  epic  and  lyric — when  it  became  the  custom 
to  sing  the  lyric  and  recito  t^e  epic— poetry  proper  was  bom. 
As  during  the  same  period  musical  instruments  were  being 
multiplied,  we  may  presmne  that  music  came  to  have  an  exist- 
ence apart  from  words.  And  both  of  them  were  beginning 
to  assume  other  forms  besides  the  religious.  Facts 

having  like  implications  might  be  cited  from  the  histories  of 
later  times  and  peoples ;  as  the  practices  of  our  own  early 
minstrels,  who  sang  to  the  harp  heroic  narratives  versified 
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by  themselves  to  music  of  their  own  composition:  tliiia 
uniting  the  now  separate  offices  of  poet,  composer,  Tocalist, 
and  instrumentalist.  But,  without  further  illustration^  the 
common  origin  and  gradual  differentiation  of  Dancing,  Poetry, 
and  Music  will  be  sufficiently  manifest. 

The  advance  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous 
is  displayed  not  only  in  the  separation  of  these  arts  from 
each  other  and  from  religion,  but  also  in  the  multiplied 
differentiations  which  each  of  them  afterwards  undergoes. 
Not  to  dwell  upon  the  numberless  kinds  of  dancing  that 
have,  in  course  of  time,  come  into  use ;  and  not  to  occupy 
space  in  detailing  the  progress  of  poetry,  as  seen  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  various  forms  of  metre,  of  rhyme,  and  of 
general  organization ;  let  us  confine  our  attention  to  musio 
as  a  type  of  the  group.  As  argued  by  Dr  Bumey, 

and  as  implied  by  the  customs  of  still  extant  barbarous  racesy 
the  first  musical  instruments  were,  without  doubt,  percussive 
— sticks,  calabashes,  tom-toms — and  were  used  simply  to 
mark  the  time  of  the  dance ;  and  in  this  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  sound,  we  see  music  in  its  most  homo- 
geneous form.  The  Egyptians  had  a  lyre  with  three 
strings.  The  early  lyre  of  the  Oreeks  had  four,  constituting 
their  tetrachord.  In  course  of  some  centuries  lyres  of  seven 
and  eight  strings  were  employed.  And,  by  the  expiration  of 
a  thousand  years,  they  had  advanced  to  their  "  great  system  '* 
of  the  double  octave.  Through  all  which  changes  there  of 
course  arose  a  greater  heterogeneity  of  melody.  Simulta- 
neously there  came  into  use  the  different  modes — Dorian, 
Ionian,  Phrygian,  j3Eolian,  and  Lydian — answering  to  our 
keys :  and  of  these  there  were  ultimately  fifteen.  As  yetp 
uowever,  there  was  but  little  heterogeneity  in  the  time  of 
their  music.  Instrumental  music  during  this  period  being 
merely  the  accompaniment  of  vocal  music,  ai.d  vocal  mudc 
being  completely  subordinated  to  words,— the  singer  being 
also  the  poet,  chanting  his  own  compositions  and  making  the 
lengths  of  his  notes  agree  with  the  feet  of  his  verses ;  there 
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nna-vx^idably  arose  ti  tiresome  uniformity  of  measure,  \vhich, 
as  Dr  Bumey  says,  "  no  resources  of  melody  could  disguise." 
Lacking^  the  complex  rhythm  obtained  by  our  equal  bars  and 
unequal  notes,  the  only  rhythm  was  that  produced  by  the 
quantity  of  the  syllables,  and  was  of  necessity  comparatively 
monotonous.  And  further,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  chant 
thus  resulting,  being  like  recitative,  was  much  less  clearly 
difierentiated  from  ordinary  speech  than  is  our  modem  song. 
Nevertheless,  considering  the  extended  range  of  notes  in  use, 
the  variety  of  modes,  the  occasional  variations  of  time  conse- 
«)acnt  on  changes  of  metre,  and  the  multiplication  of  instru^ 
ments,  we  see  that  music  had,  towards  the  close  of  Greek 
civilization,  attained  to  considerable  heterogeneity :  not  in* 
deed  as  compared  with  our  music,  but  as  compared  with  that 
which  preceded  ii.  As  yet,  however,  there  existed 

nothing  but  melody:  harmony  was  unknown.     It  was  not 
ontil  Christian  church-music  had  reached  some  development, 
that  music  in  parts  was  evolved ;  and  then  it  came  into  exist- 
ence through  a  very  unobtrusive  differentiation.     Difficult  as 
it  may  be  to  conceive,  dpriot^i,  how  the  advance  from  melody 
to  harmony  could  take  place  without  a  sudden  leap,  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  it  did  so.  The  circumstance  which  prepared 
the  way  for  it,  was  the  employment  of  two  choirs  singing  al- 
ternately the  same  air.    Afterwards  it  became  the  practice 
(very  possibly  first  suggested  by  a  mistake)  for  the  second 
choir  to  commence  before  the  first  had  ceased ;  thus  producing 
a  fug^ae.    With  the  simple  airs  then  in  use,  a  partially  har- 
monious fugue  might  not  improbably  thus  result ;  and  a  very 
partially  harmonious  fugue  satisfied  the  ears  of  that  age,  as 
we   know  from  still  preserved  examples.     The  idea  having 
once  been  given,  the  composing  of  airs  productive  of  fugal 
harmony  would  naturally  grow  up ;  as  in  some  way  it  did 
grow  up  out  of  this  alternate  choir-singing.     And  from  the 
fug^e  to  concerted  music  of  two,  three,  four,  and  more  parts, 
the  transition  was  easy  Without  pointing  out  in 

detail  the  increasing  complexity  that  resulted  from  introducing 

ir 
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notes  of  Tarious  lengths,  from  the  multiplication  of  keja^ 
from  the  use  of  accidentals^  from  varieties  of  time,  from  mo- 
dulations and  so  forth,  it  needs  but  to  contrast  music  as  it  is, 
with  music  as  it  was,  to  see  how  immense  ib  the  increase  of 
heterogeneity.  We  see  this  if,  looking  at  music  in  its  eruem- 
ble,  we  enumerate  its  many  different  genera  and  species — if 
we  consider  the  divisions  into  vocal,  instrumental,  and  mixed; 
and  their  subdivisions  into  music  for  different  voices  and  dif- 
ferent instruments — ^if  we  observe  the  many  forms  of  sacred 
music,  from  the  simple  hymn,  the  chant,  the  canon,  motet, 
anthem,  &c.,  up  to  the  oratorio ;  and  the  still  more  numerous 
forms  of  secular  music,  from  the  ballad  up  to  the  serenata, 
from  the  instrumental  solo  up  to  the  symphony.  Again,  the 
same  truth  is  seen  on  comparing  any  one  sample  of  aboriginal 
music  with  a  sample  of  modem  music — even  an  ordinaiy 
song  for  the  piano ;  which  we  find  to  be  relatively  highly 
heterogeneous,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  varieties  in  the  pitch 
and  in  the  length  of  the  notes,  the  number  of  different  notes 
sounding  at  the  same  instant  in  company  with  the  voice,  and 
the  variations  of  strength  with  which  they  are  sounded  and 
sung,  but  in  respect  of  the  changes  of  key,  the  changes  of 
time,  the  changes  of  timbre  of  the  voice,  and  the  many  other 
modifications  of  expression.  While  between  the  old  mono- 
tonous dance-chant  and  a  grand  opera  of  our  own  day,  with 
its  endless  orchestral  complexities  and  vocal  combinations, 
the  contrast  in  heterogeneity  is  so  extreme  that  it  seems 
scarcely  credible  that  the  one  should  have  been  the  anceator  of 
the  other. 

1 126,  Were  they  needed,  many  further  illustrations  m*gbt 
be  cited.  Going  back  to  the  early  time  when  the  deeds  of  the 
god-king,  chanted  and  mimetically  represented  in  dance-* 
round  his  altar,  were  further  narrated  in  picture-writings  od 
tlie  walls  of  temples  and  palaces,  and  so  constituted  a  rude 
literature,  we  might  trace  the  development  of  literatura 
through  phases  in  which,  as  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  it  pre- 
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tents  in  one  work,  theology,  ooemogony,  history,  biography, 
mQ  law,  ethics,  poetry ;  through  other  phases  in  which,  as  in 
the  Iliad,  the  religious,  martial,  historical,  the  epic,  dramatic, 
and  lyric  elements  are  similarly  commingled ;  down  to  its  pre- 
sent heterogeneous  development,  in  which  its  divisions  and 
subdivisions  are  so  numerous  and  varied  as  to  defy  complete 
classification*  Or  we  might  track  the  evolution  of  Science: 
beginning  with  the  era  in  which  it  was  not  yet  differentiated 
j^om  Arty  and  was,  in  union  with  Art,  the  handmaid  of  Be- 
ligion ;  passing  through  the  era  in  which  the  sciences  were  so 
few  and  rudimentary,  as  to  be  simultaneously  cultivated  by 
the  same  philosophers ;  and  ending  with  the  era  in  which  the 
genera  and  species  are  so  numerous  that  few  can  enumerate 
them»  and  no  one  can  adequately  grasp  even  one  genus.  Or 
we  might  do  the  like  with  Architecture,  with  the  Drama,  with 
Dress.  But  doubtless  the  reader  is  already  weary  of  illustra- 
lions ;  and  my  promise  has  been  amply  fulfilled.  I  believe  it 
has  been  shown  beyond  question,  that  that  which  the  German 
physiologists  have  found  to  be  a  law  of  organic  develop* 
ment^  is  a  law  of  all  development.  The  advance  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex^  through  a  process  of  successive 
differentiations,  is  seen  alike  in  the  earliest  changes  of  the 
Universe  to  which  we  can  reason  our  way  back,  and  in  the 
earliest  changes  which  we  can  inductively  establish;  it  is 
seen  in  the  geologic  and  climatic  evolution  of  the  Earthy  and 
of  every  single  organism  on  its  surface ;  it  is  seen  in  the 
evolution  of  Humanity^  whether  contemplated  in  the  civil- 
ized individual^  or  in  the  aggregations  of  races ;  it  is  seen  in 
the  evolution  of  Society,  in  respect  alike  of  its  political,  its 
religious^  and  its  economical  organization ;  and  it  is  seen  in 
the  evolution  of  all  those  endless  concrete  and  abstract  pro* 
ducts  of  human  activity,  which  constitute  the  environment 
of  our  doily  life.  From  the  remotest  past  which  Science  can 
fathom,  up  to  the  novelties  of  yesterday,  an  essential  trait  of 
Evolution  has  been  the  transformation  of  the  homogeneous 
into  the  heterogeneous. 
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§  127.  TTflTiftft  f.Tift  g^Tiflt^  formula  arrived  at  in  tlie  last 
ftTinpfpr  Tiftpda  HiipplpyiRntinpr.  It  is  tme  that  Evolation, 
ander  its  primary  aspect^  is  a  change  from  a  less  coherent 
form  to  a  more  coherent  form,  consequent  on  the  dissipation 
of  motion  and  integration  of  matter;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
tho  whole  truth.  Along  with  a  passage  from  the  coherent 
to  the  incoherent,  there  goes  on  a  passage  from  the  uniform 
to  the  multiform.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  fact  wherever  Evolu- 
tion is  compound;  which  it  is  in  the  immense  majority  of 
cases.  While  there  is  a  progressing  concentration  of  the 
aggregate,  either  by  the  closer  approach  of  the  matter 
within  its  limits,  or  by  the  drawing  in  of  further  matter,  or 
by  both;  and  while  the  more, or  less  distinct  parts  into 
which  the  aggregate  divides  and  sub-divides  are  severally  con- 
centrating; these  parts  are  also  becoming  unlike — ^unlike  in 
size,  or  in  form,  or  in  texture,  or  in  composition,  or  in  several 
or  all  of  these.  The  same  process  is  exhibited  by  the  whole 
and  by  its  members.  The  entire  mass  is  integrating,  and 
simultaneously  differentiating  from  other  masses ;  and  each 
member  of  it  is  also  integrating  and  simultaneously  differen- 
tiating firom  other  members. 

!f  Our  conception,  then,  must  unite  these  characters.  As 
we  now  understand  it.  Evolution  is  definable  as  a  change 
from  an  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  coherent  heterogeneity, 
accompanying  tho  dissipation  of  motion  and  integration  of 
matbir* 
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THE  LAW   OP  EVOLUTION   CONTINUED 

f  128.  But  now^  does  this  generalization  express  the 
whole  truth?  Does  it  include  everything  essentially  cha- 
racterizing Evolution  and  exclude  everything  else  f  Does 
i  t^comprehend  all  the  phenomena  of  secondary  re-distribution 
which  Compound  Evolution  presents^  without  comprehend- 
ing any  other  phenomena  f  A  critical  examination  of  tho 
facts  will  show  that  it  does  neither. 

Changes  from  the  less  heterogeneous  to  the  more  hetero- 
geneous^ which  do  not  come  within  what  we  call  Evolution^ 
occur  in  every  local  disease.  A  portion  of  the  body  in  which 
there  arises  a  morbid  growth^  displays  a  new  differentiation* 

•  Whether  this  morbid  growth  be,  or  be  not,  more  hetero- 
geneous than  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  seated,  is  not  the 
question.    The  question  is,  whether  the  organism  as  a  whole 

\is,  or  is  not,  rendered  more  heterogeneous  by  the  addition 
of  a  part  unlike  eveiy  pre-existing  part,  in  form,  or  com- 
position,  or  both.  And  to  this  question  there  can  be  none 
but  an  affirmative  answer.  Again,  it  may  be  con- 

tended that  the  earlier  stages  of  decomposition  in  a  dead 
body  involve  increase  of  heterogeneity  Supposing  the 
chemical  changes  to  commence  in  some  paxts  sooner  than  in 
other  parts,  as  they  commonly  do ;  and  to  affect  different 
tissues  in  different  ways,  as  they  must;  it  seems  to  be  a 
necessary  admission  that  the  entire  body,  made  up  of  undtw 
composed  parts  and  parts  decomposed  in  various  modes  and 
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degrees,  has  become  more  heterogeneous  than  it  was. 
Though  greater  homogeneity  will  be  the  eventual  result,  the 
immediate  result  is  the  opposite.  And  jet  this  immediate 
result  is  certainly  not  Evolution.  Other  instances 

are  furnished  by  social  disorders  and  disasters.  A  rebellion, 
which,  while  leaving  some  provinces  undisturbed,  develops 
itself  here  in  secret  societies,  there  in  public  demonstrations, 
and  elsewhere  in  actual  conflicts,  necessarily  renders  the 
society,  as  a  whole,  more  heterogeneous.  Or  when  a  dearth 
causes  commercial  derangement  with  its  entailed  bank- 
ruptcies, closed  factories,  discharged  operatives,  food-riots, 
incendiarisms ;  it  is  manifest  that,  as  a  large  part  of  the 
community  retains  its  ordinary  organization  displapng  the 
usual  phenomena,  these  new  phenomena  must  be  regarded 
as  adding  to  the  complexity  previously  existing.  But  such 
changes,  so  far  from  constituting  further  Evolution,  are  steps 
towards  Dissolution. 

Clearly,  then,  the  definition  arrived  at  in  the  last  chapter 
is  an  imperfect  one.  The  changes  above  instanced  as  coming 
within  the  formula  as  it  now  stands,  n^  so  obviously  unlike 
the  rest,  that  the  inclusion  of  them  implies  some  distinction 
hitherto  overlooked.  Such  further  distinction  we  have  now 
to  supply, 

§  129.  At  the  same  time  that  Evolution  is  a  change  from 
'the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  it  is  a  change  from 
the  indefinite  to  the  definite.  Along  with  an  advance  from 
simplicity  to  complexity,  there  is  an  advance  from  confusion 
'to  order — from  undetermined  arrangement  to  determined 
I  arrangement.  Development,  no  matter  of  what  kind, 
exhibits  not  only  a  multiplication  of  unlike  parts,  but  an 
increase  in  the  distinctness  with  which  these  parts  are 
marked  ofi*  from  one  another.  And  this  is  the  distinction 
sought.  For  proof,  it  needs  only  to  re-consider  the 

instances  given  above.  The  changes  constituting  disease, 
have  no   such  definiteness,   either  in  locality,  extent,  oi 
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oatUne,  as  the  dianges  constitating  development.  Though 
certain  morbid  growths  are  more  common  in  some  parts  of 
the  body  than  in  others  (as  warts  on  the  hands^  cancer  on 
the  breasts^  tubercle  in  the  lungs)^  jet  they  are  not  con- 
fined to  these  parts;  nor^  when  found  on  them^  are  they 
anything  like  so  precise  in  their  relative  positions  as  are 
the  normal  parts  around  them.  Their  sizes  are  extremely 
variable:  they  bear  no  such  constant  proportions  to  the 
body  as  organs  do.  Their  forms,  too,  are  far  less  specific 
than  organic  forms.  And  they  are  extremely  confused  in 
their  internal  structures.  That  is,  they  are  in  all  respects 
comparatively  indefinite.  The  like  peculiarity 

may  be  traced  in  decomposition.  That  total  indefiniteness 
to  which  a  dead  body  is  finally  reduced,  is  a  state  towards 
which  the  putrefactive  changes  tend  firom  their  commence- 
ment. The  advancing  destruction  of  the  organic  com- 
pounds, blurs  the  minute  structure— diminishes  its  dis- 
tinctness. From  the  portions  that  have  undergone  most 
decay,  there  is  a  gradual  transition  to  the  less  decayed 
portions.  And  step  by  step  the  lines  of  organization, 
once  so  precise,  disappear.  Similarly  with  social 

changes  of  an  abnormal  kind.  The  disaffection  which 
initiates  a  political  outbreak,  implies  a  loosening  of  those 
ties  by  which  citizens  are  bound  up  into  distinct  classes 
and  sub-classes.  Agitation,  growing  into  revolu^jjionaTy 
meetings,  fuses  ranks  that  are  usually  separated.  Acts  of 
insubordination  break  through  the  ordained  limits  to  indi« 
vidual  conduct ;  and  tend  to  obliterate  the  lines  previously 
existing  between  those  in  authority  and  those  beneath 
them.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  arrest  of  trade,  artizans 
and  others  lose  their  occupations;  and  in  ceasing  to  be 
functionally  distinguished,  merge  into  an  indefinite  mass. 
And  when  at  last  there  comes  positive  insurrection,  all 
magisterial  and  official  powers,  all  class  distinctions,  ahd 
all  industrial  differences,  cease:  organized  society  lapses 
into  an  onorganiased  aggregation  of  social  units.     Similarly, 
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in  BO  far  as  famines  and  pestilences  cause  changes  from 
order  towards  disorder^  they  cause  changes  from  definite 
arrangements  to  indefinite  arrangements. 
-     Thus,  then,  is  that  increase  of  heterogeneity  which  con- 
Istitutes    Evolution,    distinguished    from  that  increase   of 
I  heterogeneity  which  does  not  do  so.      Xhough  in  disease 
land  death,  individual  or  social,  the  earliest  modification 3 
tare  additions  to  the  pre-existing  heterogeneity,  they  are 
•not  additions  to  the  pre-existing  definiteness.     They  begin 
from  the  very  outset   to   destroy   this   definiteness;    and 
gradually  produce  a  heterogeneity   that  is  indeterminate 
instead  of  determinate.     As  a  city,  already  multiform  in  its 
variously-arranged  structures  of  various  architecture,  may 
be  made  more  multiform  by  an  earthquake,  which  leaves 
part  of  it  standing  and  overthrows  other  parts  in  different 
ways  and  degrees,  but  is  at  the  same  time  reduced  from 
orderly  arrangement  to   disorderly  arrangement;   so  may 
organized  bodies  be  made  for  a  time  more  multiform  by 
changes    which    are    nevertheless    disorganizing   changes. 
And  in  the  one  case  as  in  another,  it  is  the  absence  of 
definiteness  which  distinguishes  the  multiformity  of  regres- 
sion from  the  multiformity  of  progression. 

If  advance  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite  is  an 
essential  characteristic  of  Evolution,  we  shall  of  course  find 
it  everywhere  displayed;  as  in  the  last  chapter  we  found 
the  advance  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous. 
With  a  view  of  seeing  whether  it  is  so,  let  us  now  re-con- 
sider  the  same  several  classes  of  facts. 

§  130.  Beginning,  as  before,  with  a  hypothetical  illaslTa* 
tion,  we  Bave  to  note  that  ea^*h  step  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Solar  System,  supposing  it  to  have  originated  from  difiPused 
matter,  was  an  advance  towards  more  definite  structure. 
At  first  irregular  in  shape  and  with  indistinct  margin,  the 
attenuated  substance,  as  it  concentrated  and  began  to  rotate, 
must  have  assumed  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  whicfat 
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with  every  increase  of  density,  became  more  specific  in  out- 
line,  and  liad  its  surface  more  sharply  marked  off  from  the 
snrrounding  Toid.  Simnltaneoasly,  the  constituent  por- 
tions of  nebulous  matter,  instead  of  moving  independently 
towards  their  common  centre  of  gravity  from  all  points, 
and  revolving  round  it  in  various  planes,  as  they  would  at 
first  do,  must  have  had  these  planes  more  and  more  merged 
into  p.  single  plane,  that  became  less  variable  as  the  concen- 
tration progressed-— became  gradually  defined. 

According  to  th3  hypothesis,  change  from  indistinct  cha- 
racters to  distinct  ones,  was  repeated  in  the  evolution  of 
planets  and  satellites;  and  may  in  them  be  traced  much 
further.  A  gaseous  spheroid  is  less  definitely  limited  than 
a  fluid  spheroid,  since  it  is  subject  to  larger  and  more  rapid 
undulations  of  surface,  and  to  much  greater  distortions  of 
general  form ;  and,  similarly,  a  liquid  spheroid,  covered  as  it 
must  be  with  waves  of  various  magnitudes,  is  less  definite 
than  a  solid  spheroid.  The  decrease  of  oblateness  that  goes 
along  with  increase  of  integration,  brings  relative  definite* 
ness  of  other  elements.  A  planet  having  an  axis  inclined 
to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  must,  while  its  form  is  verj 
oblate,  have  its  plane  of  rotation  much  disturbed  by  the 
attraction  of  external  bodies ;  whereas  its  approach  to  a 
spherical  form,  involving  a  smaller  precessional  motion, 
involves  less  marked  variations  in  the  direction  of  its  axis. 

With  progressing  settlement  of  the  space-relations,  the 
force-relations  simultaneously  become  more  settled.  The 
exact  calculations  of  physical  astronomy,  show  us  how  defi- 
nite these  force-relations  now  are;  while  their  original 
indefiniteness  is  implied  in  the  extreme  difficulty,  if  not 
impossibility,  of  subjecting  the  nebular  hypothesis  to  mathe- 
matical treatment. 

f  181.  From  that  primitive  molten  state  of  the  Earth 
inferable- firom  geological  data — a  state  accounted  for  by  the 
nebular   hypothesis   but   inexplicable   on  any  other — ^the 
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transition  to  its  existing  state  has  been  throngli  stages  io 
wUcli  the  characters  became  more  determinate.  Besides 
being  comparatively  unstable  in  surface  and  contour^  a  liquid 
spheroid  is  less  specific  than  a  solid  spheroid  in  having  no 
fixed  distribution  of  parts.  Currents  of  molten  matter, 
though  kept  to  certain  general  circuits  by  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium^  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  solid  boundaries,  be 
precise  or  permanent  in  their  directions  :  all  parts  must  be 
in  motion  with  respect  to  other  parts.  But  a  superficial 
solidification,  even  though  partial,  is  manifestly  a  step 
towards  the  establishment  of  definite  relations  of  position. 
In  a  thin  crust,  however,  frequently  ruptured  by  disturbing 
forces,  and  moved  by  every  tidal  undulation,  fixity  of  re* 
lative  position  can  be  but  temporary.  Only  as  the  crust 
thickens,  can  there  arise  distinct  and  settled  geog^phical 
relations.  Observe,  too,  that  when,  on  a  surface 

that  has  cooled  to  the  requisite  degree,  there  begins  to  pre- 
cipitate the  water  floating  above  as  vapour,  the  deposits 
cannot  maintain  any  definiteness  either  of  state  or  place. 
Falling  on  a  solid  envelope  not  thick  enough  to  preserve 
anything  beyond  slight  variations  of  level,  the  water  must 
form  shallow  pools  over  areas  sufficiently  cool  to  permit  con- 
densation; which  areas  must  pass  insensibly  into  others  that 
are  too  hot  for  this,  and  must  themselves  from  time  to  time 
be  80  raised  in  temperature  as  to  drive  off  the  water  lying 
on  thenu  With  progressing  refrigeration,  however, — with 
a  growing  thickness  of  crust,  a  consequent  formation  of 
larger  elevations  and  depressions,  and  the  precipitation  of 
more  atmospheric  water,  there  comes  an  arrangement  of 
parts  that  is  comparatively  fixed  in  both  time  and  space; 
and  the  definiteness  of  state  and  position  increases,  until 
there  results  such  a  distribution  of  continents  and  oceans 
as  we  now  see — a  distribution  that  is  not  only  topographi* 
cally  precise,  but  olso  in  its  cliff-marked  coast-lines  presents 
divisions  of  land  from  water  more  definite  than  ooold  have 
existed  when  all  the  uncovered  areas  were  low  islands  with 
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•hdraig  beaclies,  over  wUcli  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  to 
great  distances. 

Bisspecting  tbe  cbaracteristics  classed  as  geological^  we 
may  draw  parallel  inferences.  While  the  Earth's  crast  was 
thin^  monntain^chains  were  impossibilities :  there  conld  not 
have  been  long  and  well-defined  axes  of  elevation,  with 
distinct  water-sheds  and  areas  of  drainage.  Moreover,  the 
denudation  of  small  islands  by  small  rivers,  and  by  tidal 
streams  both  feeble  and  narrow,  wonld  produce  no  clearly* 
marked  sedimentary  strata.  Confused  and  varying  masses 
of  detritus,  such  as  we  now  find  at  the  mouths  of  brooks, 
must  have  been  the  prevailing  formations.  And  these  could 
give  place  to  distinct  strata,  only  as  there  arose  continents 
and  oceans,  with  their  £^reat  rivers,  long  coast-lines,  and 
wide-spreading  marine  currents. 

How  there  must  simultaneously  have  resulted  more  de- 
finite meteorological  characters,  need  not  be  pointed  out  in 
detail.  That  differences  of  climates  and  seasons  grew 
relatively  decided  as  the  heat  of  the  Sun  became  distin- 
guishable from  the  proper  heat  of  the  Earth;  and  that 
the  production  of  more  specific  conditions  in  each  locality 
was  aided  by  increasing  permanence  in  the  distribution  of 
lands  and  seas ;  ore  conclusions  su£5[ciently  obvious. 

§  182.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  evidence  furnished  by 
organic  bodies.  In  place  of  deductive  illustrations  like  the 
foregoing,  we  shall  here  find  numerous  illustrations  which 
have  been  inductively  established,  and  are  therefore  less 
open  to  criticism.  The  process  of  mammalian  development, 
for  example,  will  supply  as  with  numerous  proofs  ready- 
described  by  embryolog^ts. 

The  first  change  which  the  ovum  of  a  mammal  undergoes 
after  continued  segmentation  has  reduced  its  yelk  to  a  mul« 
berry4ike  mass,  is  the  appearance  of  a  greater  definiteness 
in  the  peripheral  cells  of  this  mass;  each  of  which  acquires 
a  distinct  enveloping  membrane.     These  peripheral  cells, 
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ragnely  distinguislied  from   the   internal   ones  by 
minuter  sub-diyision  as  well  as  by  their  greater  complete- 
ness, coalesce  to  form  the  blastoderm  or  germinal  mem« 
brane.     Presently,  one  portion  of  this  membrane  is  ren- 
dered xmlike  the  rest  by  the  accnmulation  of  cells  still 
more    sub-divided,    which,    together,     form     an    opaque 
roundish  spot.      This  a/rea   germiruiUva,  as  it  is  called^ 
shades  off  gradually  into  the   surrounding  parts  of   the 
blastoderm;  and  the  area  pellucida,  subsequently  formed 
in   the  midst  of  it,  is  similarly  without  precise  margin* 
The  "primitive  trace,*'  which  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
centre  of  the  area  pellucidaj  and  is  the  rudiment  of  that 
vertebrate  axis  which  is  to  be  the  fundamental  character* 
istic  of  the  mature  animal,  is  shown  by  its  name  to  be 
at  first  indefinite — ^a  mere  trace.     Beginning  as  a  shallow 
groove,   it  becomes   slowly   more   pronounced:    its   sides 
grow  higher;   their  summits  overlap,  and  at  last  unite; 
and  so  the  indefinite   groove  passes  into  a  definite  tube, 
forming  the  vertebral  canal.     In  this  vertebral  canal  the 
leading  divisions  of  the  brain  are  at  first  discernible  only 
as   slight    bulgings ;    while    the    vertebrae  commence   as 
indistinct  modifications  of  the  tissue  bounding  the  canaL 
Simultaneously,   the  outer  surface  of  the  blastoderm  has 
been  diflerentiating   from    the   inner  surface :    there   has 
arisen  a  division  into  the   serous  and  mucous  layers — a 
division    at    the    outset    indistinct,    and    traceable    only 
about   the  germinal   area,   but  which  insensibly  spreads 
throughout   nearly   the   whole  germinal    membrane^   and 
becomes  definite.      From  the  mucous  layer,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  alimentary  canal    proceeds  as  that  of   the 
vertebral  canal  does  from  the  serous  layer.     Originally  a 
simple  channel  along  the  under  surface  of  the  embryonio 
mass,   the  intestine  is  rendered  distinct  by  the  bending 
down,  on  each  side,  of  ridges  which  finally  join  to  form  a 
tube — the  permanent  absorbing  surface  is  by  degrees  cut  off 
from  that  temporary  absorbing  surface  with  which  it  was 
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eontinuotts  and  xmiform.  And  in  an  analogous  mannei 
ihe  entire  embiyo,  which  at  first  lies  outspread  on  the 
yclk-sack,  gradually  rises  up  from  it^  and  by  the  infold- 
ing  of  its  ventral  region,  becomes  a  separate  mass,  con* 
nected  with  the  yelk-sack  only  by  a  narrow  duct. 

These  changes  through  which  the  general  structure  is 
marked  out  with  slowly-increasing  precision,  are  paralleled 
in  the  evolution  of  each  organ.  The  heart  begins  as  a 
mere  aggregation  of  cells,  of  which  the  inner  liquefy  to 
form  blood,  while  the  outer  are  transformed  into  the 
walls;  and  when  thus  sketched  out,  the  heart  is  indefinite 
not  only  as  being  unlined  by  limiting  membrane,  but  also 
as  being  little  more  than  a  dilatation  of  the  central  blood- 
vessel. By  and  by  the  receiving  portion  of  the  cavity 
becomes  distinct  from  the  propeUing  portion.  Afterwards 
there  begins  to  grow  across  the  ventricle,  a  septum,  which 
is,  however,  some  time  before  it  shuts  off  the  two  halves 
from  each  other;  while  the  later-formed  septum  of  the 
auricle  remains  incomplete  during  the  whole  of  foetal 
life.  Again,  the  liver  commences  by  multipli- 

cation of  certain  cells  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine.  The 
thickening  produced  by  this  multiplication  '^  increases  so 
as  to  form  a  projection  upon  the  exterior  of  the  canal;'' 
and  at  the  same  time  that  the  organ  grows  and  becomes 
distinct  from  the  intestine,  the  channels  running  through 
it  are  transformed  into  ducts  having  clearly-marked  walls. 
Similarly,  certain  cells  of  the  external  coat  of  the  alimentary 
canal  at  its  upper  portion,  accumulate  into  lumps  or  buds 
from  which  the  lungs  are  developed;  and  these,  in  their 
general  outlines  and  detailed  structure,  acquire  distinctness 
step  by  step. 

Changes  of  this  order  continue  long  after  birth;  and, 
in  the  human  being,  are  some  of  them  not  completed 
till  middle  life.  Daring  youth,  most  of  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  bones  remain  rough  and  fissured — ^the  cal* 
careous  deposit  ending  irregularly  in  the  surrounding  carti- 
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lage.  Bat  between  puberty  and  tbe  age  of  tlurty,  ihesa 
articniar  surfaces  are  finished  off  into  smooth^  bard^  sharplj- 
cut  *'  epiphyses/'  Crenerally,  indeed^  we  may  say  that  in- 
crease of  definiteness  continues  when  there  has  ceased 
to  be  any  appreciable  increase  of  heterogeneity.  And 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  those  modifications  which 
take  place  after  maturity^  bringing  about  old  age  and 
deaths  are  modifications  of  this  nature;  since  they  cause 
rigidity  of  structure^  a  consequent  restriction  of  moye- 
ment  and  of  functional  pliability^  a  gradual  narrowing  of 
the  limits  within  which  the  vital  processes  go  on,  ending 
in  an  organic  adjustment  too  precise — too  narrow  in  its 
margin  of  possible  variation  to  permit  the  requisite  adapta- 
tion to  changes  of  external  conditions* 

§  133.  To  prove  that  the  Earth's  Flora  and  Faona^ 
regarded  either  as  wholes  or  in  their  separate  species,  have 
progressed  in  definiteness,  is  no  more  possible  than  it  was 
to  prove  that  they  have  progressed  in  heterogeneity :  lack 
of  facts  being  an  obstacle  to  the  one  conclusion  as  to  tho  other* 
If,  however,  we  allow  ourselves  to  reason  firom  the  hypothesis, 
now  daily  rendered  more  probable,  that  every  species  up  to 
the  most  complex,  has  arisen  out  of  the  simplest  through 
the  accumulation  of  modifications  upon  modifications,  just 
as  every  individual  arises;  we  shall  see  that  there  most 
have  been  a  progress  firom  the  indeterminate  to  the  deter- 
minate, both  in  the  particular  forms  and  in  the  groups  of 
forms. 

We  may  set  out  with  the  significant  fioM^t  that  the  lowest 
organisms  (which  are  analogous  in  structure  to  the  germs 
of  all  higher  ones)  have  so  little  definiteness  of  character 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  decide  whether  they 
are  plants  or  animals.  Bespecting  sundry  of  them  there  are 
unsettled  disputes  between  zoologists  and  botanists ;  and  it 
is  proposed  to  group  them  into  a  separate  kingdom,  forming 
ft  common  basis  to  the  animal  and  vegetal  kingdoms.    Note 
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next  tliat  among  fche  Protozoay  extreme  indefiniteness  of  sliape 
is  general.  In  sundry  shell-less  Bhizopods  ihe  form  is  so 
irregular  as  to  admit  of  no  description;  and  it  is  neither 
alike  in  any  two  individuals  nor  in  the  same  individual  at 
successive  moments.  By  aggregation  of  such  creatures^  are 
produced,  among  other  indefinite  bodies,  the  Sponges- 
bodies  that  are  indefinite  in  size,  in  contour,  in  internal 
arrangement.  As  further  showing  how  relatively  indeter- 
minate are  the  simplest  organisms,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  their  structures  vary  greatly  with  surrounding  con- 
ditions :  so  much  so  that,  among  the  Protozoa  and  Pro* 
iophyta,  many  forms  which  were  once  classed  as  distinct 
species,  and  even  as  distinct  genera,  are  found  to  be  merely 
varieties  of  one  species.  If  now  we  call  to  mind 

how  precise  in  their  attributes  are  the  highest  organisms*- 
how  sharply  cut  their  outlines,  how  invariable  their  pro* 
portions,  and  how  comparatively  constant  their  structures 
under  changed  conditions;  we  cannot  deny  that  greater 
definiteness  is  one  of  their  characteristics.  We  must  admit 
that  if  they  have  been  evolved  out  of  lower  organisms,  an 
increase  of  definiteness  has  been  an  accompaniment  of  their 
evolution. 

That,  in  course  of  time,  species  have  become  more  sharply 
marked  off  firom  other  species,  genera  from  genera,  and 
orders  firom  orders,  is  a  conclusion  not  admitting  of  a  more 
positive  establishment  than  the  foregoing;  and  must, 
indeed,  stand  or  fall  with  it.  If,  however,  species  and 
genera  and  orders  have  arisen  by  '^  natural  selection,^'  then, 
as  Mr.  Darwin  shows,  there  must  have  been  a  tendency  to 
divergence,  causing  the  contrasts  between  groups  to 
become  greater.  Disappearance  of  intermediate  forms, 
less  fitted  for  special  spheres  of  existence  than  the  ex« 
treme  forms  they  connected,  must  have  made  the 
differences  between  the  extreme  forms  decided;  and  so, 
from  indistinct  and  unstable  varieties,  must  slowly  have 
been  produced  distinct  and  stable  species — an  inference 
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whicli  is  in  harmony  wiUi  wliat  we  know  respecting  racca 
of  men  and  races  of  domestic  animals, 

§  134.  The  snccessive  phases  through  which  Bocietiea 
pass^  yery  obvioosly  display  the  progress  from  indeter- 
minate arrangement  to  determinate  arrangement.  A  wan- 
dering  tribe  of  savages^  being  fixed  neither  in  its  locality 
nor  in  its  internal  distribution^  is  far  less  definite  in  the 
relative  positions  of  its  parts  than  a  nation.  In  such  a  tribe 
the  social  relations  are  similarly  confused  and  unsettled. 
Political  authority  is  neither  well  established  nor  precise. 
Distinctions  of  rank  are  neither  clearly  marked  nor  im- 
passable. And  save  in  the  different  occupations  of  men  and 
women^  there  are  no  complete  industrial  divisions.  Ouly 
in  tribes  of  considerable  size^  which  have  enslaved  other 
tribes^  is  the  economical  differentiation  decided. 

Any  one  of  these  primitive  societies^  however,  that  evolves, 
becomes  step  by  step  more  specific.  Increasing  in  size, 
consequently  ceasing  to  be  so  nomadic,  and  restricted  In 
its  range  by  neighbouring  societies,  it  acquires,  after  pro- 
longed border  warfare,  a  settled  territorial  boundary.  The 
distinction  between  the  royal  race  and  the  people,  eventually 
amounts  in  the  popular  apprehension  to  a  difference  of 
nature.  The  warrior-class  attains  a  perfect  separation  from 
classes  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  other 
occupations  regarded  as  servile.  And  there  arises  a 
priesthood  that  is  defined  in  its  rank,  its  fiinctions,  its 
privileges.  This  sharpness  of  definition,  growing 

both  greater  and  more  variously  exemplified  as  societies 
advance  to  maturity,  is  extremest  in  those  that  have 
reached  their  full  development  or  are  declining.  Of 
ancient  Egypt  we  read  that  its  social  divisions  were  precise 
and  its  customs  rigid.  Becent  investigations  make  it  more 
than  ever  clear,  that  among  the  Assyrians  and  surrounding 
peoples,  not  only  were  the  laws  unalterable,  but  even  the 
minor  habits,  down  to  these  of  domestic  routine,  poases^M] 
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%  KAcredness  whicli  rnsnred  their  permanence.  In  India  ut 
the  present  dajj  the  unchangeable  distinctions  of  caste, 
not  less  than  the  constancy  in  modes  of  dress,  industrial 
processes,  and  religious  observances,  show  ns  how  fixed  are 
the  arrangements  where  the  antiquity  is  great.  Nor  does 
China,  with  its  long-settled  political  organization,  its  elabo* 
rate  and  precise  conyentions,  and  its  unprogressive  lite* 
rature,  fisdl  to  exemplify  the  same  truth. 

The  successive  phases  of  our  own  and  adjacent  societies, 
furnish  facts  somewhat  different  in  kind  but  similar  in  mean* 
ing.  Originally,  monarchical  authority  was  more  baronial, 
and  baronial  authority  more  monarchical,  than  afterwards. 
Between  modem  priests  and  the  priests  of  old  times,  who 
while  officially  teachers  of  religion  were  also  warriors^ 
judges,  architects,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  defi* 
niteness  of  function.  And  among  the  people  engaged  in 
productive  occupations,  the  like  contrasts  would  be  found 
to  hold:  the  industrial  class  has  become  more  distinct 
from  the  military;  and  its  various  divisions  from  one 
another.  A  history  of  our  constitution,  reminding 

ns  how  the  powers  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  have 
been  g^dually  settled,  would  clearly  exhibit  analogous 
changes.  Countless  &cts  bearing  the  like  construction^ 
would  meet  us  were  we  to  trace  the  development  of  legis« 
lation;  in  the  successive  stages  of  which,  we  should  find 
statutes  gradually  rendered  more  specific  in  their  appli- 
cations to  particular  cases.  Even  now  we  see  that  each 
new  law,  beginning  as  a  vague  proposition,  is,  in  the  course 
of  enactment,  elaborated  into  specific  clauses ;  and  further 
that  only  after  its  interpretation  has  been  established  by 
judges'  decisions  in  courts  of  justice,  does  it  reach  its  final 
definiteness.  From  the  annals  of  minor  institu- 

tions like  evidence  may  be  gathered.  Beligious,  clmritable, 
literary,  and  all  other  societies,  starting  with  ends  and 
methods  roughly  sketched  out  and  easily  modifiable,  show  us 
how^  by  the  accumulation  of  rules  and  precedents,  the  pur- 
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poses  become  more  distinct  and  the  modes  of  action  more 
restricted ;  until  at  last  decay  follows  a  fixity  wliicli  admits 
of  no  adaptation  to  new  conditions.  Shonld  it  be  objected 
that  among  civilized  nations  there  are  examples  of  de* 
creasing  definiteness,  (instance  the  breaking  down  of  limits 
between  ranks^)  the  reply  is^  that  such  apparent  exceptions 
are  the  accompaniments  of  a  social  metamorphosis — a 
change  from  the  military  or  predatory  type  of  social 
structurej  to  the  industrial  or  mercantile  type^  dming  which 
tlie  old  lines  of  organization  are  disappearing  and  the  new 
ones  becoming  more  marked. 

§  185.  All  organized  results  of  social  action— all  super* 
organic  structures,  pass  through  parallel  phases.  Being,  as 
they  are,  objective  products  of  subjective  processes,  they 
must  display  corresponding  changes ;  and  that  they  do  this, 
the  cases  of  Language,  of  Science,  of  Art,  clearly  prove. 

Strike  out  from  our  sentences  everything  but  nouns  and 
verbs,  and  there  stands  displayed  the  vagueness  charac- 
terizing undeveloped  tongues.  When  we  note  how  each 
inflection  of  a  verb,  or  addition  by  which  the  case  of  a  noun 
is  marked,  serves  to  limit  the  conditions  of  action  or  of  ex* 
istence,  we  see  that  these  constituents  of  speech  enable  men 
to  communicate  their  thoughts  more  precisely.  That  the 
application  of  an  adjective  to  a  noun  or  an  adverb  to  a  verb, 
narrows  the  class  of  things  or  changes  indicated,  implies 
that  the  additional  word  serves  to  make  the  proposition 
more  distinct.    And  similarly  with  other  parts  of  speech. 

The  like  effect  results  from  the  multiplication  of  words  oi 
each  order.  When  the  names  for  objects,  and  acts,  and 
qualities,  are  but  few,  the  range  of  each  is  proportionately 
wide,  and  its  meaning  therefore  unspecific.  The  similes  and 
metaphors  so  much  used  by  aboriginal  races,  indirectly 
and  imperfectly  suggest  ideas,  which  they  cannot  express 
directly  and  perfectly  from  lack  of  words.  Or  to  take  a 
case  firom  ordinary  life,  if  we  compare  the  speech  of  the 
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pcasapt.  who,  out  of  his  limited  TOcabtilaTyj  can  describe 
the  contents  of  the  bottle  he  carries,  only  as  "  doctor's* 
Btoff''  which  he  has  got  for  his  "sick''  wife,  with  the 
spf^ech  of  the  physician,  who  tells  those  educated  like 
himself  the  particular  composition  of  the  medicine,  and  the 
particular  disorder  for  which  he  has  prescribed  it ;  we  have 
vividly  brought  home  to  us,  the  precision  which  language 
gains  by  the  multiplication  of  terms. 

Again,  in  the  course  of  its  evolution,  each  tongue  acquires 
a  further  accuracy  through  processes  which  fix  the  meaning 
of  each  word.  Intellectual  intercourse  slowly  diminishes 
laxity  of  expression.  By  and  by  dictionaries  give  defiui* 
tions.  And  eventually,  among  the  most  cultivated,  inde« 
finite*j88S  is  not  tolerated,  either  in  the  terms  used  or  in  their 
gvam/uatical  combinations. 

Once  more,  languages  considered  as  wholes,  become 
gradually  more  sharply  marked  off  firom  one  another,  and 
from  their  common  parent:  as  witness  in  early  times  the 
divergence  from  the  same  root  of  two  languages  so  unlike 
as  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  later  times  the  development  of 
three  Latin  dialects  into  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish. 

§  136.  In  his  ''  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  Dr. 
Whewell  says  that  the  Greeks  failed  in  physical  philosophy 
because  their  "ideas  were  not  distinct,  and  appropriate  to 
the  facts.''  I  do  not  quote  this  remark  for  its  luminous- 
ness ;  since  it  would  be  equally  proper  to  ascribe  the 
indistinctness  and  inappropriateness  of  their  ideas  to  the 
imperfection  of  their  physical  philosophy ;  but  I  quote  it 
because  it  serves  as  good  evidence  of  the  indefiniteness  of 
primitive  science.  The  same  work  and  its  fellow  on  "  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  supply  other  evi- 
dences equally  good,  because  equally  independent  of  any 
fuch  hypothesis  as  is  here  to  be  established.  Respecting 
mathematics,  we  have  the  fact  that  geometrical  theorems 
grew  out  of  empirical  methods ;  and  that  these  theorems,  at 
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firsfc  isolated^  did  not  acquire  tlie  clearness  wluch  complete 
demonstration  gives,  imtil  they  were  arranged  by  Euclid 
into  a  series  of  dependent  propositions.  At  a  later  period^ 
the  same  general  truth  was  exemplified  in  the  progress 
from  the  '^method  of  exhaustio&s'^  and  the  ''method  of 
indivisibles''  to  the  "method  of  limits;''  which  is  the 
central  idea  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  In  early 

mechanics,  too,  may  be  traced  a  dim  perception  that  action 
and  re-action- are  equal  and  opposite;  though,  for  ages  after, 
this  truth  remained  unformulated.  And  similarly,  the 
property  of  inertia,  though  not  distinctly  comprehended 
until  Kepler  lived,  was  vaguely  recognized  long  previously. 
*'  The  conception  of  statical  force,"  ''  was  never  presented 
in  a  distinct  form  till  the  works  of  Archimedes  appeared ; " 
and  ''  the  conception  of  accelerating  force  was  confused,  in 
the  mind  of  Kepler  and  his  contemporaries,  and  did  not 
become  clear  enough  for  purposes  of  sound  scientific  reason* 
ing  before  the  succeeding  century."  To  which  specific  asser- 
tions may  be  added  the  general  remark,  that  ''  terms  which 
originally,  and  before  the  laws  of  motion  were  fully  known, 
were  used  in  a  very  vague  and  fluctuating  sense,  were 
afterwards  limited  and  rendered  precise."  When 

we  turn  from  abstract  scientific  conceptions  to  the  con- 
crete previsions  of  science,  of  which  astronomy  furnishes 
numerous  examples,  a  like  contrast  is  visible.  The  times 
at  which  celestial  phenomena  will  occur,  have  been  predicted 
with  ever-increasing  accuracy.  Errors  once  amounting  to 
days  are  now  diminished  to  seconds.  The  correspondence 
between  the  real  and  supposed  forms  of  orbits,  has  been 
gradually  rendered  more  precise.  Originally  thought  circular, 
then  cpicyclical,  then  elliptical,  orbits  are  now  ascertained  to 
be  curves  which  always  deviate  from  perfect  ellipses,  and 
are  ever  undergoing  changes. 

But  the  general  advance  of  Science  in  dcfiniteness,  is  best 
shown  by  the  contrast  between  its  qualitative  stage,  and  its 
quantitative  stage.    At  first  the  facts  ascertained  were,  thai 
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between  sncli  and  such  phenomena  some  connexion  existed 
i— that  the  appearances  a  and  b  always  occnrred  together  or 
in  succession;  but  it  was  known  neither  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  relation  between  a  and  b,  nor  how  much  of  a 
accompanied  so  much  of  6.  The  development  of  Science 
has  in  part  been  the  reduction  of  these  vague  connexious  to 
distinct  ones.  Most  relations  have  been  classed  as  me- 
chanical, chemical,  thermal,  electric,  magnetic,  &c. ;  and  we 
have  leamt  to  infer  the  amounts  of  the  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents  from  each  other  with  exactness.  Of 

illustrations,  some  furnished  by  physics  have  been  given; 
and  firom  other  sciences  plenty  may  be  added.  We  have 
positively  ascertained  the  constituents  of  numerous  com' 
pounds  which  our  ancestors  could  not  analyze,  and  of  a  far 
greater  number  which  they  never  even  saw ;  and  the  com- 
biniug  equivalents  of  these  elements  are  accurately  calcu- 
lated. Physiology  shows  advance  from  qualitative  to  quan- 
titative prevision  in  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  organic 
products,  and  of  the  materials  consumed;  as  well  as  in 
me^urement  of  functions  by  the  spirometer  and  the  sphyg- 
mograph.  By  Pathology  it  is  displayed  in  the  use  of  the 
statistical  method  of  determining  the  sources  of  diseases, 
and  the  effects  of  treatment.  In  Botany  and  Zoology,  the 
numerical  comparisons  of  Floras  and  Faunas,  leading  to 
specific  conclusions  respecting  their  sources  and  distribu- 
tions, illustrate  it.  And  in  Sociology,  questionable  as  are 
the  conclusions  usually  drawn  from  the  classified  sum-totals 
of  the  census,  from  Board-of-Trade  tables,  and  from 
criminal  returns,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  imply  a 
progress  towards  more  accurate  conceptions  of  social 
phenomena. 

That  an  essential  characteristic  of  advancing  Science  is 
increase  in  definiteness,  appears  indeed  almost  a  truism, 
when  we  remember  that  Science  may  be  described  as 
definite  knowledge,  in  contradistinction  to  that  indefinite 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  uncultured.      And  if,  as  we 
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cannot  qaestion^  Science  has,  in  the  course  of  ages,  been 
eyohred  ont  of  this  indefinite  knowledge  of  the  nncaltored; 
then^  the  gradual  acquirement  of  that  great  definitenes^ 
which  now  distinguishes  it^  must  have  been  a  leading  trait 
in  its  evolution. 

§  137.  The  Arts^  industrial  and  aesthetic^  supply  illustra- 
tions perhaps  still  more  striking.  Flint  implements  of  the 
kind  recently  found  in  certaiii  of  the  later  geologic  deposits, 
show  the  extreme  want  of  precision  in  men's  first  handi- 
works. Though  a  great  advance  on  these  is  seen  in  the 
tools  and  weapons  of  existing  savage  tribes,  yet  an  inexact- 
ness in  forms  and  fittings  distinguishes  such  tools  and 
weapons  from  those  of  civilized  races.  In  a  smaUer  degree, 
the  productions  of  the  less-advanced  nations  are  character- 
ised by  like  defects.  A  Chinese  junk,  with  all  its  con- 
tained furniture  and  appliances,  nowhere  presents  a  line 
that  is  quite  straight,  a  uniform  curve,  or  a  true  sur- 
face. Nor  do  the  utensils  and  machines  of  our 
ancestors  fail  to  exhibit  a  similar  inferiority  to  our  own. 
An  antique  chair,  an  old  fireplace,  a  lock  of  the  last  century, 
or  almost  any  article  of  household  use  that  has  been  pre* 
served  for  a  few  generations,  proves  by  contrast  how  greatly 
the  industrial  products  of  our  time  excel  those  of  the  past  in 
their  accuracy.  Since  planing  machines  have  been  invented, 
it  has  become  possible  to  produce  absolutely  straight  lines*, 
and  surfaces  so  truly  level  as  to  be  air-tight  when  applied  to 
each  other.  While  in  the  dividing-engine  of  Troughton,  in 
the  micrometer  of  Whitworth,  and  in  microscopes  that  ahow 
fifty  thousand  divisions  to  the  inch,  we  have  an  exactnesa 
as  far  exceeding  that  reached  in  the  works  of  our  great- 
grandfathers, as  theirs  exceeded  that  of  the  aboriginal 
celt-makers. 

In  the  Fine  Arts  there  has  been  a  parallel  progress. 
From  the  rudely-carved  and  painted  idols  of  savages, 
through  the  early  sculptures  characterized  by  limbs  wiilu 
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oat  mnscnlar  detaQ^  wooden-looking  drapeiy,  and  faces 
devuid  of  iadividoaliiyj  up  to  the  later  statues  of  the  Gi'ecka 
or  some  of  those  now  produced,  the  increased  accuracy  of 
representation  is  conspicuous.  Compare  the  mural  paint* 
ings  of  the  Egyptians  with  the  paintings  of  mediaaval 
Europe,  or  these  with  modem  paintings,  and  the  more 
precise  rendering  of  the  appearances  of  objects  is  mani- 
fest. It  is  the  same  with  fiction  and  the  drama. 
In  the  marrellous  tales  current  among  Eastern  nations,  in 
the  romantic  legends  of  feudal  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the 
mystery-plays  and  those  immediately  succeeding  them,  we 
see  great  want  of  correspondence  to  the  realities  of  life ; 
alike  in  the  predominance  of  supernatural  events,  in  the 
extremely  improbable  coincidences,  and  in  the  yaguely* 
indicated  personages.  Along  with  social  advance,  there 
has  been  a  progressive  diminution  of  unnaturalness — an 
approach  to  truth  of  representation.  And  now,  novels  and 
plays  are  applauded  in  proportion  to  the  fidelity  with  which 
they  exhibit  individual  characters ;  improbabilities,  Hke  the 
impossibilities  which  preceded  them,  are  disallowed;  and 
there  is  even  an  incipient  abandonment  of  those  elaborate 
plots  which  life  rarely  if  ever  furnishes. 

§  138.  It  would  be  easy  to  accumulate  evidences  of  other 
kinds.  The  progress  from  myths  and  legends,  extreme 
In  their  misrepresentations,  to  a  history  that  has  slowly 
become,  and  is  still  becoming,  more  accurate;  the  esta- 
blishment of  settled  systematic  methods  of  doing  things, 
instead  of  the  indeterminate  ways  at  first  pursued — ^these 
might  be  enlarged  upon  in  further  exemplification  of  the 
general  law.  But  the  basis  of  induction  is  already  wide 
enough.  Proof  that  all  Evolution  is  fix)m  the  indefinite  to 
the  definite,  we  find  to  be  not  less  abundant  than  proof 
that  all  Evolution  ia  firom  the  homogeneous  to  the  hete- 
rogeneous. 

It  should,  however,  be  added  that  this  advance  in  definite- 
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ness  is  not  a  primaiy  but  a  secondary  phenomenon — ^is  a 
result  incidental  on  other  changes.  The  transformation  of 
a  whole  that  was  originally  diffused  and  uniform  into  a  con* 
centrated  combination  of  multiform  parts,  implies  progres- 
sive separation  both  of  the  whole  from  its  environment  and 
of  the  parts  from  one  another.  While  this  is  going  on  there 
must  be  indistinctness.  Only  as  the  whole  gains  densitjj 
does  it  become  sharply  marked  off  from  the  space  or  matter 
lying  outside  of  it;  and  only  as  each  separated  division 
draws  into  its  mass  those  peripheral  portions  which  are  at 
first  imperfectly  disunited  from  the  peripheral  portions  of 
neighbouring  divisions,  can  it  acquire  anything  like  a  precise 
outline.  That  is  to  say,  the  increasing  definiteness  is  a  conoo- 
mitant  of  the  increasing  consolidation,  general  and  local. 
While  the  secondaiy  re-distributions  are  ever  adding  to  the 
heterogeneity,  the  primary  re-distribution,  while  augmenting 
the  integration,  is  incidentally  giving  distinctness  to  ih&  in- 
creasingly-unlike  parts  as  well  as  to  the  aggregate  of  them. 
But  though  this  universal  trait  of  Evolution  is  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  the  traits  set  forth  in  preceding  chapters, 
it  is  not  expi*essed  in  the  words  used  to  describe  them.  It 
is  therefore  needful  further  to  modify  our  formula.  The 
more  specific  idea  of  Evolution  now  reached  is — a  chaoge 
from  an  mdefinite.  incoherent  homogeneity,  to  a  definite 
coherent  heterogeneity,  accompanyiug  the  dissipation  of 
Imotion  and  integration  of  matter. 


CHAPTEE  XVn. 

THE  LAW  OF  EVOLUTION  CONCLUDED. 

(  139.  The  conception  of  Evolution  elaborated  in  the 
foregoing  cliapters,  is  still  incomplete.  True  thongh  it  is 
it  is  not  tlie  wholo  trath.  The  transformations  which  all 
things  undergo  during  the  ascending  phases  of  their  exist- 
ence^ we  have  contemplated  under  three  aspects ;  ai^d  by 
uniting  these  three  aspects  as  simultaneously  presented,  we 
have  formed  an  approximate  idea  of  the  transformationd. 
But  there  are  concomitant  changes  about  which  nothing  has 
yet  been  said;  and  which,  though  less  conspicuous,  are  no 
less  essential. 

For  thus  far  we  have  attended  only  to  the  re^distribution 
of  Matter,  neglecting  the  accompanying  re-distribution  of 
Motion.  Distinct  or  tacit  reference  has,  indeed,  repeatedly 
been  made  to  the  dissipation  of  Motion,  that  goes  on  along 
with  the  concentration  of  Matter;  and  were  all  Evolution 
absolutely  simple,  the  total  fact  would  be  contained  in  the 
proposition  that  as  Motion  dissipates  Matter  concentrates. 
But  while  we  have  recognized  the  ultimate  re-distribu« 
tion  of  the  Motion,  we  have  passed  over  its  proximate  re*dis« 
tribution.  Though  something  has  from  time  to  time  been 
said  about  the  escaping  motion,  nothing  has  been  said 
about  the  motion  that  does  not  escape.  In  proportion  aa 
Evolution  becomes  compound — ^in  proportion  as  an  aggre- 
gate retains,  for  a  considerable  time,  such  a  quantity  of 
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motion  as  permits  secondary  re-distribntions  of  its  com- 
ponent matter,  there  necessarily  arise  secondary  re-distri* 
butions  of  its  retained  motion.  As  &st  as  the  parts 
are  transformedj  there  goes  on  a  transformation  of  the 
sensible  or  insensible  motion  possessed  by  the  parts.  Tho 
parts  cannot  become  progressively  integrated,  either  indivi* 
dually  or  as  a  combination,  without  their  motions,  indivi- 
dual or  combined,  becoming  more  integrated.  There  cannot 
arise  among  the  parts  heterogeneities  of  size,  of  form,  of 
quaUty,  without  there  also  arising  heterogeneities  in  the 
amounts  and  directions  of  their  motions,  or  the  motions  of 
their  molecules.  And  increasing  definiteness  of  the  parts 
implies  increasing  definiteness  of  their  motions.  In  shorty 
the  rhythmical  actions  going  on  in  each  aggregate,  must 
differentiate  and  integrate  at  the  same  time  that  the  stmc- 
ture  does  so. 

ThQ  general  theory  of  this  re«distribution  of  the  retained 
motion,  must  here  be  briefly  stated.  Properly  to  supplement 
our  conception  of  Evolution  under  its  material  aspect  by  a 
conception  of  Evolution  under  its  dynamical  aspect,  we  have 
to  recognize  the  source  of  the  integrated  motions  that  arise, 
and  to  see  how  their  increased  multiformity  and  definiteness 
are  necessitated.  If  Evolution  is  a  passage  of 

matter  from  a  diffused  to  an  aggregated  state — ^if  while  the 
dispersed  units  are  losing  part  of  the  insensible  motion 
which  kept  them  dispersed,  there  arise  among  coherent 
masses  of  them,  any  sensible  motions  with  respect  to  one 
another;  then  this  sensible  motion  must  previously  have 
existed  in  the  form  of  insensible  motion  among  the  units. 
If  concrete  matter  arises  by  the  aggregation  of  diffused 
matter,  then  concrete  motion  arises  by  the  aggregation  of 
diffused  motion.  That  which  comes  into  existence  as  the 
movement  of  masses,  implies  the  cessation  of  an  equivalent 
molecular  movement.  While  we  must  leave  in  the  shape  of 
hypothesis  the  beUef  that  the  celestial  motions  have  thus 
driginatedj  we  may  see,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  this  is  tiba 
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genesis  of  all  sensible  motions  on  the  EarQi's  snr&ce.  As 
before  shown  (§69),  the  denadation  of  lands  and  deposit 
of  new  strata,  are  effected  by  water  in  the  coarse  of  its  do* 
scent  to  the  sea,  or  daring  the  arrest  of  those  nndalations 
prodaced  on  it  hj  winds ;  and,  as  before  shown,  the  eleva- 
tion  of  water  to  the  height  whence  it  fell,  is  dae  to  solar 
heat,  as  is  also  the  genesis  of  those  aerial  corrents  which 
drift  it  aboat  when  evaporated  and  agitate  its  sarface  when 
condensed.  That  is  to  saj,  the  molecalar  motion  of  tho 
etherial  medium  is  transformed  into  the  motion  of  gases, 
tiience  into  the  motion  of  liquids,  and  thence  into  the  mo* 
tion  of  solids — stagres  in  each  of  which  a  certain  amount 
of  molecalar  motion  is  lost  and  an  oquivalent  motion  of 
masses  gained.  It  is  the  same  with  organic  movements. 
Certain  rays  issuing  from  the  Sun,  enable  the  plant  to 
reduce  special  elements  existing  in  gaseous  combination 
around  it,  to  a  solid  form— enable  the  plant,  that  is,  to 
grow  and  carry  on  its  functional  changes.  And  since 
growth,  equally  with  circulation  of  sap,  is  a  mode  of  sen* 
sible  motion,  while  those  rays  which  have  been  expended 
in  generating  it  consist  of  insensible  motions,  we  have 
here,  too,  a  transformation  of  the  kind  alleged.  Animals^ 
derived  as  their  forces  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
plants,  carry  this  transformation  a  step  further.  Tho 
automatio  movements  of  the  viscera,  together  with  the 
voluntary  movements  of  the  limbs  and  body  at  large,  arise 
at  the  expense  of  certain  molecular  movements  through- 
out  the  nervous  and  muscular  tissues ;  and  these  originally 
arose  at  the  expense  of  certain  other  molecular  move* 
menta  propagated  by  the  Sun  to  tho  Earth;  so  that  both 
the  structural  and  functional  motions  which  organio  Evo- 
lution  displays,  are  motions  of  aggpregates  generated  by 
the  arrested  motions  of  units.  Even  with  the  aggregates  of 
these  aggregates  the  same  rule  holds.  For  among  associated 
men,  the  progress  is  ever  towards  a  merging  of  individual 
actions  in  the  actions  of  corporate  bodies.    While,  thani 
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during  Eyolution,  tHe  escaping  motion  becomes,  hy  perpe* 
tnallj  widening  dispersion^  more  disintegrated,  the  motion 
hat  is  for  a  time  retained,  becomes  more  integrated ;  and 
o,  considered  dynamicallj.  Evolution  is  a  decrease  in  the 
ilatiye  movements  of  parfcs  and  an  increase  in  the  relativo 
ovements  of  wholes— nsing  the  words  parts  and  wholes 
their  most  general  senses.  The  advance  is  from  the 
motions  of  simple  molecules  to  the  motions  of  compound 
molecules;  from  molecular  motions  to  the  motions  of  masses; 
and  from  the  motions  of  smaller  masses  to  the  motions  of 
larger  masses.  The  accompanying  change  towards 

greater  multiformity  among  the  retained  motions,  takes 
place  under  the  form  of  an  increased  variety  of  rhythms. 
We  have  already  seen  that  all  motion  is  rhythmical,  firom 
the  infinitesimal  vibrations  of  infinitesimal  molecules,  up 
to  those  vast  oscillations  between  perihelion  and  aphelion 
performed  by  vast  celestial  bodies.  And  as  the  contrast 
between  these  extreme  cases  suggests,  a  multiplication  of 
rhythms  must  accompany  a  multiplication  in  the  degrees 
and  modes  of  aggregation,  and  in  the  relations  of  the  aggre- 
gated masses  to  incident  forces.  The  degree  or  mode  of 
aggregation  will  not,  indeed,  affect  the  rate  or  extent  of 
rhythm  where  the  incident  force  increases  as  the  aggregate 
increases,  which  is  the  case  with  gravitation :  here  the  only 
causo  of  variation  in  rhythm,  is  difference  of  relation  to  the 
incident  forces;  as  we  see  in  a  pendulum,  which,  though 
unaffected  in  its  movements  by  a  change  in  the  weight  of 
the  bob,  alters  its  rate  of  oscillation  when  taken  to  the 
equator.  But  in  all  cases  where  the  incident  forces  do  not 
vary  as  the  masses,  every  new  order  of  aggregation  initiates 
a  new  order  of  rhythm :  witness  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  recent  researches  into  radiant  heat  and  light,  that  the 
molecules  of  different  gases  have  different  rates  of  undulation. 
So  that  increased  multiformity  in  the  arrangement  of 
matter,  necessarily  generates  increased  multiformity  of 
riiythm;  both  through  increased  variety  in  the  sizes  and 
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forms  of  aggregates,  and  through  increased  yariety  in  their 
relations  to  the  forces  which  move  them.  That 

iheso  motions  as  they  become  more  integrated  and  more 
heterogeneons,  must  become  more  definite,  is  a  proposition 
that  need  not  detain  us.  In  proportion  as  anj  part  of  an 
eyolving  whole  segregates  and  consolidates,  and  in  so  doing 
loses  the  relative  mobility  of  its  components,  its  aggregate 
motion  must  obyiously  acquire  distinctness. 

Here,  then,  to  complete  our  conception  of  Evolution,  we 
have  to  contemplate  throughout  the  Cosmos,  these  metamor- 
morphoses  of  retained  motion  that  accompany  the  metamor* 
phoses  of  component  matter.  We  may  do  this  with  compa- 
rative brevity  :  the  reader  having  now  become  so  &r  familiar 
with  the  mode  of  looking  at  the  facts,  that  less  illustration 
will  suffice.  To  save  space,  it  will  be  convenient  to  deal 
with  the  several  aspects  of  the  metamorphoses  at  the 
same  time. 

§  140.  Dispersed  matter  moving,  as  we  see  it  in  a  spiral 
nebula,  towards  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  from  all 
points  at  all  distances  with  all  degrees  of  indirectness,  must 
carry  iuto  the  nebulous  mass  eventually  formed,  innumerable 
momenta  contrasted  in  their  amounts  and  directions.  As 
the  integration  progresses,  such  parts  of  these  momenta  as 
conflict  are  mutually  neutralized,  and  dissipated  as  heat.  The 
out-standing  rotatory  motion,  at  first  having  unlike  angular 
velocities  at  the  periphery  and  at  various  distances  from  the 
centre,  has  its  differences  of  angular  velocity  gradually  re* 
duced  ;  advancing  towards  a  final  state,  now  nearly  reached 
by  the  Sun,  in  which  the  angular  velocity  of  the  whole  mass 
is  the  same— in  which  the  motion  is  integrated.  So, 

too,  with  each  planet  and  satellite.  Progress  from  the 
motion  of  a  nebulous  ring,  incoherent  and  admitting  of  much 
relative  motion  within  its  mass,  to  the  motion  of  a  dense 
spheroid,  is  progress  to  a  motion  that  is  completely  inte- 
liratod.    The  rotation,  and  the  translation  through  space. 
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Bcrerally  become  one  and  indivisible.  Meanwhile^ 

there  goes  on  that  further  integration  hj  which  the  motions 
of  all  the  parts  of  the  Solar  System  are  rendered  nratnallj 
dependent.  Locally  in  each  planet  and  its  satellites,  and 
generally  in  the  Sun  and  the  planets,  we  have  a  system  of 
simple  and  compound  rhythms,  with  periodic  and  secular 
variations,  forming  together  an  integrated  set  of  movements. 
r  The  matter  which,  in  its  original  diffused  state,  had 
motions  that  were  confused,  indeterminate,  or  without 
Isharply-marked  distinctions,  has,  during  the  evolution  of 
•the  Solar  System,  acquired  definitely  heterogeneous  motions. 
The  periods  of  revolution  of  all  the  planets  and  satellites 
are  unlike;  as  are  also  their  times  of  rotation.  Out  of 
these  definitely  heterogeneous  motions  of  a  simple  kind, 
arise  others  that  are  complex,  but  still  definite ; — as  those 
produced  by  the  revolutions  of  satellites  compounded  with 
the  revolutions  of  their  primaries ;  as  those  of  which  pre- 
cession is  the  result;  and  as  those  which  are  known  as 
perturbations.  Each  additional  complexity  of  structure  has 
caused  additional  complexity  of  movements ;  but  still,  a  de» 
finite  complexity,  as  is  shown  by  having  calculable  results. 

§  141.  While  the  Earth's  surface  was  molten,  the  currents 
in  the  voluminous  atmosphere  surrounding  it,  mainly  of 
ascending  heated  gases  and  of  descending  precipitated 
liquids,  must  have  been  local,  numerous,  indefinite,  and  but 
little  distinguished  from  one  another.  Bat  as  &st  as  the 
surface  cooled,  and  solar  radiation  began  to  cause  appre- 
ciable difierences  of  temperature  between  the  equatorial 
and  polar  regions,  a  decided  atmospheric  circulation  firom 
poles  to  equator  and  from  equator  to  poles,  must  have  slowly 
established  itself:  the  vast  moving  masses  of  air  becoming, 
pt  last,  trade-winds  and  other  such  permanent  definite 
Currents  These  integrated  motions,  once  com- 

paratively homogeneous,  were  rendered  heterogeneous  m 
great  islands  and  continents  arose^  to  complicate  them  by 
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periodic  wincb,  caused  bj  the  varied  heating  of  wide  tracts 
of  land  at  different  seasons.  Rhytlimical  motions  of  a  con- 
stant and  simple  kind,  were,  bj  increasing  moltiformifcj  of 
the  Earth's  surface,  differentiated  into  an  involved  com- 
bination of  constant  and  recurrent  rhythmical  motions^ 
joined  with  smaller  motions  that  are  irregular. 

Parallel  changes  must  have  taken  place  in  the  motions  of 
water.  On  a  thin  crust,  admitting  of  but  small  elevations 
and  depressions,  and  therefore  of  but  small  lakes  and  seas, 
none  beyond  small  local  circulations  were  possible.  But 
along  with  the  formation  of  continents  and  oceans,  came  the 
vast  movements  of  water  from  warm  latitudes  to  cold  and 
from  cold  to  warm — ^movements  increasing  in  amount,  in 
definiteness,  and  in  variety  of  distribution,  as  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Earth's  surface  became  larger  and  more  con- 
trasted. The  like  holds  with  drainage  waters.  The 
trickling^  of  insignificant  streams  over  narrow  pieces  of  land, 
were  once  the  only  motions  of  such  waters;  but  as  fast  as  wide 
areas  came  into  existence,  the  motions  of  many  tributaries 
became  massed  into  the  motions  of  great  rivers;  and  instead 
of  motions  very  much  alike,  there  arose  motions  consider- 
ably  varied. 

Nor  can  we  well  doubt  that  the  movements  in  the 
Earth's  crust  itself,  have  presented  an  analogous  progress. 
Small,  numerous,  local,  and  very  much  like  one  another, 
while  the  crust  was  thin,  the  elevations  and  subsidences 
must,  as  the  crust  thickened,  have  extended  over  larger 
areas,  must  havo  continued  for  longer  eras  in  the  same 
directions,  and  must  have  been  made  more  unliko  in  diffe« 
rent  regions  by  local  differences  of  structure  in  the  crust. 

§  142.  In  organisms  the  advance  towards  a  more  inte* 
grated,  heterogeneous,  and  definite  distribution  of  the  re* 
tained  motion,  which  accompanies  the  advance  towards  a 
more  integrated,  heterogeneous,  and  definite  distribution  of 
the  component  matter,  is  mainly  what  we  understand  as  the 
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development  of  functioi^.  AH  actiTe  functions  are  eiiiliflt 
sensible  movements,  as  those  prodaced  by  contractile 
organs;  or  sach  insensible  movements  as  those  propagated 
through  the  nerves;  'or  such  insensible  movements  as  those 
by  Tvhichi  in  secreting  organs,  molecular  re-arrangements 
are  ejected,  and  new  combinations  of  matter  produced. 
And  what  we  have  here  to  observe  is,  that  during  evolution^ 
functions,  like  structures,  become  more  consolidated  in- 
dividuaUj,  as  well  as  more  combined  with  one  another,  at 
the  same  time  that  thej  become  more  multiform  and  more 
distinct. 

:    The  nutritive  juices  in  animals  of  low  tjrpes^  move  hither 
[and  thither  through  the  tissues  quite  irregularly,  as  local 
I  strains  and  pressures  determine:  in  the  absence  of  a  dis* 
Itinguidhable  blood  and  a  developed  vascular  system,  there 
is  no  definite  circulation.    But  along  with  the  structural 
evolution  which  establishes  a  finished  apparatus  for  dis- 
tributing blood,  there  goes  on  the  functional  evolution 
which  establishes  large  and  rapid  movements   of  blood, 
definite  in  their  courses  and  definitely  distinguished  aa 
efierent  and  afferent,  and  that  are  heterogeneous  not  simply 
in  their  directions  but  in  their  characters — ^being  hero  di- 
vided into  gushes  and  there  continuous. 

Instance,  again,  the  way  in  which,  accompanying  the 
structural  differentiations  and  integrations  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal,  there  arise  differentiations  and  integrations 
both  of  its  mechanical  movements  and  its  actions  of  a  non- 
mechanical  kind.  Along  an  alimentary  canal  of  a  primitive 
type,  there  pass,  almost  uniformly  from  end  to  end,  waves  of 
constriction.  But  in  a  well-organized  alimentary  canal, 
tho  waves  of  constriction  ore  widely  unlike  at  different 
parts,  in  their  kinds,  strengths,  and  rapidities.  In  the  month 
they  become  movements  of  prehension  and  mastication— 
now  occurrmg  in  quick  succession  and  now  ceasing  for 
hours.  In  the  oosophagus  these  contractions,  propulsive  ia 
their  office,  and  travelling  with  considerable  speed,  take 
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place  at  intexrak  dnring  eatings  and  then  do  not  take 
place  till  the  next  meal.    In  tlie  stomacli  another  modi- 
fication   of  this    originallj  nniform    action    occurs;    the 
mnscnlar  constrictions  are  powerfoli  and  continue  duriug 
the  long  periods  that  the  stomach  contains  food.    Through* 
out  the  upper  intestines^  again^  a  further  difference  shows 
itself — ^the  waves  travel  along  without  cessation  but  are 
relatively  moderate.    Finally,  in  the  rectum  this  rhythm 
departs   in   another   way   from  the   common  type:  qui- 
escence lasting  for  many  hours^  is  followed  by  a  series 
of  strong  contractions.     Meanwhile,  the  essential  actions 
which   these   movements  aid,    have  been  growing   more 
definitely  heterogeneous.       Secretion  and  absorption  are 
no  longer  carried  on  in  much  the  same  way  from  end  to 
end  of  the  tube;  but  the  general  function  divides  into 
various  subordinate  functions.    The  solvents  and  ferments 
furnished  by  the  coats  of  the  canal  and  the  appended  glands, 
become  widely  unlike  at  upper,  middle,  and  lower  parts  of 
the  canal ;  implying  different  kinds  of  molecular  changes. 
Here  the  process  is  mainly  secretory,  there  it  is  mainly 
absorbent,  while  in  other  places,  as  in   the  oesophagus, 
neither  secretion  nor  absorption  takes  place  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent.  While  these  and  other  internal 
motions,  sensible  and  insensible,  are  being  rendered  more 
various,  and  severally  more  consolidated  and  distinct,  there 
is  advancing  the  integration  by  which  they  are  united  into 
local  groups  of  motions  and  a  combined  system  of  motions. 
While  the  function  of  alimentation  sub-divides,  its  sub- 
divisions  become  co-ordinated,  so  that  muscular  and  secretory 
actions  go  on  in  concert,  and  so  that  excitement  of  one  part 
of  the  canal  sets  up  excitement  of  the  rest.    Moreover,  the 
whole  alimentary  function,  while  it  supplies  matter  for  the 
circulatory  and  respiratory  functions,  becomes  so  integrated 
with  them  that  it  cannot  for  a  moment  go  on  without  them. 
And,  as  evolution  advances,  all  three  of  these  fundamental 
functions  &31  into  greater  subordination  to  the  nervous 
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fimcidons — depend  more  and  more  on  the  dne  amoimt  of 
nerrons  discharge. 

Wlien  we  trace  i:^  the  f cmctionB  of  external  organs  the 
same  tratli  discloses  itself.  Microscopic  creatures  are  moved 
ilirough  the  water  by  osciUations  of  the  cilia  covering  their 
Borfacbs ;  and  yarions  larger  forms,  aa  the  Ttirbellaria,  pro- 
gress hj  ciliary  action  over  solid  surfaces.  These  motions 
of  cilia  are,  in  the  first  place,  severally  very  minute ;  in  the 
second  place  they  are  homogeneous ;  and  in  the  third  place 
there  is  but  little  definiteness  in  them  individually,  or  in 
their  joint  product,  which  is  mostly  a  mere  random  change 
of  place  not  directed  to  any  selected  point.  Contrasting 
this  ciliary  action  witk  the  action  of  developed  locomotive 
organs  of  whatever  kind,  we  see  that  instead  of  innumerable 
small  or  unintegrated  movements  there  are  a  few  compara- 
tively large  or  integrated  movements ;  that  actions  all  alike 
are  replaced  by  actions  partially  unlike ;  and  that  instead  of 
being  very  feebly  or  almost  accidentally  co-ordinated,  their 
co-ordination  is  such  as  to  render  tiie  motions  of  the  body 
as  a  whole,  precise.  A  parallel  contrast,  less  ex* 

treme  but  sufficiently  decided,  is  seen  when  we  pass  finom 
the  lower  types  of  creatures  with  limbs  to  the  higher  types 
of  creatures  with  limbs.  The  legs  of  a  Centipede  have 
motions  that  are  numerous,  small,  and  homogeneous ;  and 
are  so  little  integrated  that  when  the  creature  is  divided 
and  sub-divided,  the  leg^  belonging  to  each  part  propel 
that  part  independently.  But  in  one  of  the  higher  Amim* 
lota,  as  a  Crab,  the  relatively  few  limbs  have  motions 
that  are  comparatively  large  in  their  amounts,  that  are 
considerably  unlike  one  another,  and  that  are  inteii^ated 
into  compound  motions  of  tolerable  definiteness. 

§  148.  The  last  illnstrations  are  introductory  to  iUustra- 
tions  of  the  kind  we  class  as  psychical.  They  are  the  physio- 
logical aspects  of  the  simpler  among  those  functions  which, 
under  a  more  special  and  complex  aspect,  we  distinguish  as 
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psybhological.  The  phenomena  sabjectirelj  loiowxi  aa 
Ichanges  in  conscioasness,  are  oBjeclivelj  known  aa  JiMnmia 
/excitations  ftn<^  ij^finliftrg^g,  wTiifili  science  now  intcrpj:ets  into 
I  modes  of  motion,  Hence^  in  following  np  organic  ovolntion^ 
the  advance  of  retained  motion  in  integration,  in  hetero- 
geneity,  and  in  definiteness,  may  be  expected  to  show  itself 
alike  in  the  visible  nervo-mnscolar  actions  and  in  the  cor* 
relative  mental  changes*  We  may  conveniently  look  at  the 
fiefccts  as  exhibited  daring  individual  evolution,  before  looking 
at  them  as  exhibited  in  general  evolution. 

The  progress  of  a  child  in  speech,  very  completely  ex* 
hibiti  the  transformation.  Infantine  noises  are  comparatively 
homogeneous;  aUke  aa  being  severafly  long-drawn  and 
nearly  nniform  from  end  to  end,  and  as  being  constantly 
repeated  with  but  little  variation  of  quality  between  narrow 
limits.  They  are  quite  nn-coordinated — there  ia  no  integra* 
tion  of  them  into  compound  sounds.  They  are  inarticulate, 
or  without  those  definite  beginnings  and  endings  character* 
izing  the  sounds  we  call  words.  Progress  shows  itself  first 
in  the  multiplication  of  the  inarticulate  sounds :  the  extreme 
vowels  are  added  to  the  medium  vowels,  and  the  compound 
to  the  simple.  Piresently  the  movements  which  form  the 
simpler  consonants  are  achieved,  and  some  of  the  sounds 
become  sharply  cut ;  but  this  definiteness  is  partial,  for  only 
initial  consonants  being  used,  the  sounds  end  vaguely. 
While  an  approach  to  distinctness  thus  results,  there  also 
results,  by  combination  of  different  consonants  with  the 
same  vowels,  an  increase  of  heterogeneity ;  and  along  with 
the  complete  distinctness  which  terminal  consonants  give^ 
arises  a  further  great  addition  to  the  number  of  unlike 
sounds  produced.  The  more  difficult  consonants  and  the 
compound  consonants,  imperfectly  articulated  at  first,  are 
by  and  by  articulated  with  precision ;  and  there  comes  yet 
another  multitade  of  different  and  definite  words — words 
that  imply  many  kinds  of  vocal  movements,  severally  per- 
formed with  exactness,  as  well  as  perfectly  integrated  into 
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complex  groaps.    The  snbseqaent  advance  to  dissyllables 
.  and  polysyllables^  and  to  involved  combinations  of  words, 
i  shows  the  still  higher  degree  of  integration  and  heterogeneiiy 
eventually  reached  by  these  organic  motions.  The 

acts  of  conscioasness  correlated  with  these  nervo-mns* 
cular  acts^  of  coarse  go  through  parallel  phases;  and  the 
advance  from  childhood  to  maturity  yields  daily  proof  that 
the  changes  which^  on  their  physical  side  are  nervous  pro- 
cessesj  and  on  their  mental  side  are  processes  of  thought, 
become  more  various,  more  defined,  more  coherent.  At 
first  the  intellectual  functions  are  very  much  alike  in  kind — 
recognitions  and  classifications  of  simple  impressions  alone 
go  on;  but  in  course  of  time  these  functions  become  multi- 
form. Reasoning  g^ows  distinguishable,  and  eventually  wo 
have  conscious  induction  and  deduction;  deliberate  recollec- 
tion and  deliberate  imagination  are  added  to  simple  un* 
guided  association  of  ideas;  more  special  modes  of  mental 
action,  as  those  which  result  in  mathematics,  music,  poetry, 
arise;  and  within  each  of  these  divisions  the  mental  pro* 
cesses  are  ever  being  further  difierontiated.  In  definiteness 
it  is  the  same.  The  infant  makes  its  observations  so  inac* 
curately  that  it  fails  to  distinguish  individuals.  The  child 
errs  continually  in  its  spelling,  its  grammar,  its  arithmetic. 
The  youth  forms  incorrect  judgments  on  the  affiurs  of  life. 
Only  with  maturity  comes  that  precise  co-ordination  in  the 
norvous  processes  that  is  implied  by  a  good  adjustment  of 
thoughts  to  things.  Lastly,  with  the  integration  by  which 
simple  mental  acts  are  combined  into  complex  mental  acts, 
it  is  so  likewise.  In  the  nursery  you  cannot  obtain  con- 
tinuous attention — there  is  inability  to  form  a  coherent 
series  of  impressions ;  and  there  is  a  parallel  inability  to 
uuito  many  co-existent  impressions,  even  of  the  same  order : 
witness  the  way  in  which  a  child's  remarks  on  a  picture, 
show  that  it  attends  only  to  the  individual  objects  x^pro- 
scnted,  and  never  to  tho  picture  as  a  whole.  But  with 
advancing  years  it  becomes  possible  to  understand  an  in* 
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Tolved  faentence^  to  follow  long  trains  of  reasonings  to  Lold 
in  ono  mental  grasp  namevoos  concurrent  circumstances* 
Hie  like  progressive  integration  takes  place  among  the 
mental  changes  we  distinguish  as  feelings ;  which  in  a  child 
act  singlji  producing  impulsiyenessi  but  in  an  adult  act 
more  in  concert,  producing  a  comparatiTelj  balanced  conduct. 
After  these  illustrations  supplied  by  individual  erolutionj 
we  may  deal  briefly  with  those  supplied  by  general  evolu- 
tion, which  are  analogous  to  them.  A  creature  of  very  low 
intelligence,  when  aware  of  some  large  object  in  motion 
near  it,  makes  a  spasmodic  movement,  causing,  it  may 
be,  a  leap  or  a  dart.  The  perceptions  implied  are  re- 
latively simple,  homogeneous,  and  indefinite :  the  moving 
objects  are  not  distinguished  in  their  kinds  as  injurious  or 
otherwise,  as  advancing  or  receding.  The  actions  of  escape 
are  similarly  all  of  one  kind,  have  no  adjustments  of  direc- 
tion, and  may  bring  the  creature  nearer  the  source  of  peril 
instead  of  further  off.  A  stage  higher,  when  the  dart  or  the 
leap  is  away  from  danger,  we  see  the  nervous  changes  so 
&r  specialized  that  there  results  distinction  of  direction ; 
indicating  a  greater  variety  among  them,  a  greater  co-ordi- 
nation or  integration  of  them  in  each  process,  and  a  greater 
definitencAS.  In  still  higher  animals  that  discriminate  be* 
tween  enemies  and  not-enemies,  as  a  bird  that  flies  from  a 
man  but  not  from  a  cow,  the  acts  of  perception  have 
severally  become  united  into  more  complex  wholes,  since 
co£^tion  of  certain  differential  attributes  is  implied ;  they 
havo  become  more  multiform,  since  each  additional  com- 
ponent impression  adds  to  the  number  of  possible  com- 
pounds ;  and  they  have,  by  consequence,  become  more  spe- 
cific in  their  correspondences  with  objects — ^more  definite. 
And  then  in  animals  so  intelligent  that  they  identify. by 
eight  not  species  only  but  individuals  of  a  species,  the 
mental  changes  are  yet  further  distinguished  in  the  same 
three  ways.  In  the  course  of  human  evolution  the 

law  IB  equally  manifested.    The  thoughts  of  the  savage  are 
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nothing  like  so  lieterogeneous  in  their  kinds  as  those  of  the 
civilized  man,  whose  complex  environment  presents  a  mnlti- 
plicitj  of  new  phenomena.  His  mental  acts,  too,  are  mnch 
less  involved — he  has  no  words  for  abstract  ideas,  and  is 
foond  to  be  incapable  of  integrating  the  elements  of  snch 
ideas.  And  in  all  bat  simple  matters  there  is  none  of  that 
precision  in  his  thinking  which,  among  civilized  men,  leads 
to  the  e3cact  conclasions  of  science.  Nor  do  the  emotions 
fail  to  exhibit  a  parallel  contrast. 

§  144.  How  in  societies  the  movements  or  fonctions  pro* 
duced  by  the  confluence  of  individual  actions,  increase  in 
their  amounts,  their  multiformities,  their  precision,  and 
their  combination,  scarcely  needs  insisting  upon  after  what 
has  been  pointed  out  in  foregoing  chapters.  For  the  sake 
of  symmetiy  of  statement,  however,  a  typical  example  or 
two  may  be  set  down. 

Take  the  actions  devoted  to  defence  or  aggression.  At 
first  the  miUtaxy  function,  undifferentiated  from  the  rest  (all 
men  in  primitive  societies  being  warriors)  is  relatively 
homogeneous,  is  ill-combined,  and  is  indefinite:  savages 
making  a  joint  attack  severally  fight  independently,  in 
Bpnilar  ways,  and  without  order.    But  as  societies  evolve 

d  the  military  function  becomes  separate,  we  see  that 

hile  its  scale  increases,  it  progresses  in  multiformity, 
definitencss,  and  in  combination.  The  movements 
>f  the  thousands  of  soldiers  that  replace  the  tens'  of 
varriors,  are  divided  and  re-divided  in  their  kinds — here 
ire  bodies  that  manoeuvre  and  fibre  artillery;  there  are 
)attalions  that  fight  on  foot ;  and  elsewhere  are  troops  that 
charge  on  horseback.  Within  each  of  these  differentiated 
functions  there  come  others :  there  are  distinct  duties  dis- 
charged by  privates,  sergeants,  captains,  colonels,  generab, 
as  also  by  those  who  constitute  the  commissariat  and  those 
who  attend  to  the  wounded.  The  actions  that  have  thus 
bocome  comparatively  heterogeneous  in  general  and  in  de« 
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toQ,  bare  simtiltaneoiisly  increased  in  ppscision.  Accuracy 
of  evolations  is  given  by  perpetual  drill ;  so  that  in  battle^ 
men  and  the  regiments  formed  of  them^  are  made  to  take 
definite  positions  and  perform  definite  acts  at  definite  times. 
Onco  more^  there  has  gone  on  that  integration  by  which  the 
multiform  actions  of  an  army  are  directed  to  a  single  end. 
By  a  co-ordinating  apparatus  having  the  commander*in« 
cbief  for  its  centre^  the  charges,  and  halts,  and  retreats  are 
duly  concerted ;  and  a  hundred  thousand  individual  actions 
are  united  under  one  will. 

The  progress  hero  so  clearly  marked,  is  a  progress  trace- 
able throughout  social  functions  at  large.  Comparing  the 
rule  of  a  savage  chief  with  that  of  a  civilized  government, 
aided  by  its  subordinate  local  governments  and  Aeir  officers, 
down  to  the  police  in  the  streets,  we  see  how,  as  men  have 
advanced  from  tribes  of  tens  to  nations  of  millions,  the  re- 
gulative process  has  grown  large  in  amount ;  how,  glided 
by  written  laws,  it  has  passed  from  vagueness  and  irregu- 
larity to  comparative  precision ;  and  how  it  has  sub-divided 
into  processes  increasingly  multiform.  Or  observing  how 
the  barter  that  goes  on  among  barbarians,  differs  from  our 
own  commercial  processes,  by  which  a  million's  worth  of  com- 
modities is  distributed  daily ;  by  which  the  relative  values 
of  articles  immensely  varied  in  kinds  and  qualities  are 
measured,  and  the  supplies  adjusted  to  the  demands ;  and 
by  which  industrial  activities  of  all  orders  are  so  combined 
that  each  depends  on  the  rest  and  aids  the  rest ;  wo  see  that 
the  kind  of  action  which  constitutes  trade,  has  become  pro- 
gressively more  vast,  more  varied^  more  definite^  and  more 
integrated. 

§  145.  A  finished  conception  of  Evolution  we  thus  find 
to  bo  one  which  includes  the  re-distribution  of  the  retained 
motion,  a  9  well  as  that  of  the  component  matter.  This 
added  element  of  the  conception  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less 
important  than  the  other.     The  movements  of  the  Sobtf 
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Bystexii  Iiavo  for  us  a  significance  equal  to  that  whicli  the 
sizes,  forms,  and  relative  distances  of  its  members  possess. 
And  of  the  phenomena  presented  bj  an  organism,  ifc 
mnst  be  admitted  that  the  combined  sensible  and  in- 
sensible actions  we  call  its  life,  do  not  yield  in  interest  to 
its  structural  traits.  Leaving  out,  however,  all  implied 
reference  to  the  way  in  which  these  two  orders  of  fistcts  con* 
rcem  ns,  it  is  clear  that  with  each  re-distribution  of  matter 

I  there  necessarily  goes  a  re-distribution  of  motion;  and  that 

II  the  unified  knowledge  constituting  Philosophy,  must  com* 
iprehend  both  aspects  of  the  transformation. 

While,  then,  we  have  to  contemplate  the  matter  of  an 
evolving  aggregate  as  undergoing,  not  progressive  Integra* 
tion  simply,  but  as  simultaneously  undergoing  various 
secondary  re-distributions ;  we  have  also  to  contemplate  the 
motion  of  an  evolving  agg^gate,  not  only  as  being  gradually 
dissipated,  but  as  passing  through  many  secondary  re-distri* 
butions  on  the  way  towards  dissipation.  As  the  structural 
complexities  that  arise  during  compound  evolution,  are  in- 
cidental to  the  progress  fix>m  the  extreme  of  diffusion  to  the 
extreme  of  concentration;  so  the  functional  complexities 
accompanying  them,  are  incidental  to  the  progress  from  the 
greatest  quantity  of  contained  motion  to  the  least  quantity 
of  contained  motion.  And  we  have  to  state  these  con- 
comitants of  both  transformations,  as  well  as  their  begin* 
nings  and  ends. 

Our  formula,  therefore,  needs  an  additional  clause.  Te 
combine  this  satisfactorily  with  the  clauses  as  they  stand  in 
the  last  chapter,  is  scarcely  practicable;  and  for  convenience 
of  expression  it  will  be  best  to  change  their  order.  Doing 
this,  and  making  the  requisite  addition,  the  formula  finally 
stands  thus  : — Evolution  is  an  integration  of  matter  and  eon* 
comitant  dissipation  of  motion;  during  which  the  matter 
passes  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  Jiemogeneity  to  a  de^ 
finite,  coherent  heterogeneity  ;  and  during  which  the  retained 
motion  undergoes  a  parallel  transformation. 


CHAPTER  XVni, 

THB  INTERPRETATIOH  OF   EVOLUTION. 

§  14?.  Is  this  law  ultimate  or  derivativo  f  Must  we  rest 
satisfied  with  the  conclusioa  that  throughout  all  classes  of 
concrete  phenomena  such  is  the  course  of  transformation  ? 
Or  is  it  possible  for  us  to  ascertain  why  such  is  the  course 
of  transformation?  May  we  seek  for  some  all-pervading 
principle  which  underlies  this  all-pervading  process  ?  Can 
the  inductions  set  forth  in  the  preceding  four  chapters  be 
reduced  to  deductions? 

Manifestly  this  community  of  result  implies  community  of 
cause.  It  may  be  that  of  such  cause  no  account  can  be 
given,  further  than  Ehat  the  TTnknowable  is  manifested  to  us 
after  this  mode.  Or,  it  may  be  that  this  mode  of  mani- 
festation Is'rcducible  to  a  simpler  modOj  from  which  these 
many  complex  effects  follow.  Analogy  suggests  the  latter 
inference.  Just  as  it  was  possible  to  interpret  the  empirical 
generalizations  called  Kepler's  laws,  as  necessary  conse« 
quences  of  the  law  of  gravitation;  so  it  may  be  possible  to 
interpret  the  foregoing  empirical  generalizations  as  neces* 
•ary  consequences  of  some  deeper  law. 

Unless  we  succeed  in  finding  a  rationale  of  this  universal  * 
metamorphosis,  we  obviously  fall  short  of  that  completelyf 
unified  knowledge  constituting  Philosophy.     As  they  at 
present  stand,  the  several  conclusions  we  have  lately  reached 
appear  to  be  independent— there  is  no  demonstrated  coii^ 
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nexion  between  increasing  definitenesa  and  increasing  het^* 
rogeneitj^  or  between  botb  and  increasing  integration.  StiD 
less  evidence  is  there  that  these  laws  of  the  re-distribntion 
of  matter  and  motion,  are  necessarily  correlated  with  those 
laws  of  the  direction  of  motion  and  the  rhythm  of  motion, 
previously  set  forth.  But  until  we  see  these  now  separate 
truths  to  be  implications  of  one  truth,  our  knowledge  re- 
mains imperfectly  coherent. 

§  147.  The  task  before  as,  then,  is  that  of  exhibiting  the 
phenomena  of  Evolution  in  synthetic  ordei.  Setting  out 
from  an  established  ultimate  principle,  it  has  to  be  shown 
that  the  course  of  transformation  among  all  kinds  of 
existences,  cannot  but  be  that  which  wo  havo  seen  it  to  be. 
It  has  to  be  shown  that  the  re-distribution  of  matter  and 
motion,  must  everywhere  take  place  in  those  ways,  and  pro* 
duce  those  traits,  which  celestial  bodies,  organisms,  societies, 
alike  display.  And  it  has  to  be  shown  that  this  universality 
of  process,  results  from  the  same  necessity  which  determines 
each  simplest  movement  around  ns,  down  to  the  accelerated 
(all  of  a  stone  or  the  recurrent  beat  of  a  harp-string. 
I  In  other  wordsj  the  phenomena  of  Evolution  have  to  be 
fdeduc^d  from  Jha  Persistence  "of  FofceT  As  before  said — 
''  to  this  an  ultimate  analysis  brings  us  down ;  and  on  this 
a  rational  synthesis  must  build  up.''  This  being  the 
ultimate  truth  which  transcends  experience  by  underlying 

(it,  so  furnishing  a  common  basis  on  which  the  widest  geno^ 
ralizations  stand,  these  widest  generalizations  ara  to  be 
unified  by  referring  them  to  this  common  basis.  Already 
'the  truths  manifested  throughout  concrete  phenomena  of  all 
orders,  that  there  is  equivalence  among  transformed  forces, 
that  motion  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  that  it  is 
universally  rhjrthmic,  we  have  found  to  be  severally  deduciblo 
from  the  persistence  of  force ;  and  this  affiliation  of  them  on 
the  persistence  of  force  has  reduced  them  to  a  coherent 
whole.    Here  wo  have  similarly  to  affiliate  the  universal 
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touts  of  EToIution^  by  showing  that^  giyen  the  persistence 
of  force,  the  re-distribution  of  matter  and  motion  neces- 
Barilj  proceeds  in  such  way  as  to  produce  them ;  and  by 
doing  this  we  shall  unite  them  as  co-relative  aspects  of  one 
law,  at  the  same  time  that  we  unite  this  law  with  the  fore* 
going  simpler  laws. 

§  148.  Before  proceeding  it  will  be  well  to  set  down  some 
principles  that  must  be  borne  in  mind.  In  interpreting 
Evolution  we  shaU  have  to  consider,  under  their  special  forms, 
the  various  resolutions  of  force  that  accompany  the  re-distri- 
bution of  matter  and  motion.  Let  us  glance  at  such  resolu- 
tions under  their  most  general  forms. 

Any  incident  force  is  primarily  divisible  into  its  effective 
and  non-effective  portions.  In  mechanical  impact,  the  entire 
momentum  of  a  striking  body  is  never  communicated  to  the 
body  struck :  even  under  those  most  favourable  conditions 
in  which  the  striking  body  loses  all  its  sensible  motion, 
'there  still  remains  with  it  some  of  the  original  momcQtum, 
.onderTho  shape  of  that,  inaensiblo  .moiiiQU  produced  among 
\Lts  particles  by  the  collision.  Of  the  light  or  heat  falling  on 
kny  mas3,  a  part,  more  or  less  considerable,  is  reQectcd ;  and 
only  tho  remaining  part  works  molecular  changes  in  the 
mass.  Next  it  is  to  bo  noted  that  tho  effective 

force  is  itself  divisible  into  the  temporarily  effective  and  the 
permanently  effective*  The  units  of  an  aggregate  acted  on, 
may  undergo  those  rhythmical  changes  of  relative  position 
which  constituto  increased  vibration,  as  well  as  other 
changes  of  relative  position  which  are  not  from  instant  to 
instant  neutralized  by  opposite  ones.  Of  these,  the  first, 
disappearing  in  the  shape  of  radiating  undulations,  leave  tho 
molecular  arrangement  as  it  originally  was ;  while  the  se- 
cond conduce  to  that  re-arrangement  characterizing  com- 
pound  Evolution.  Yet  a  further  distinction  has 

to  be  made.  The  permanently  effective  force  works  out 
changes  of  relative  position  of  two  kinds — ^the  insensible 
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snd  ihe  sensible.  The  insensible  transpositions  among  ihe 
nnits  are  those  constituting  molecular  changes^  including 
what  we  call  chemical  composition  and  decomposition ;  and 
it  is  these  which  we  recognize  as  the  qualitative  differences 
that  arise  in  an  aggregate.  The  sensible  transpositions  are 
sucl:  as  result  when  certain  of  the  units^  instead  of  being 
put  into  different  relations  with  their  immediate  neighbours^ 
are  carried  awaj  from  them  and  deposited  elsewhere. 

Concerning  these  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  anj  force 
affecting  an  aggregate,  the  fact  which  it  chieflj  concerns  os 
to  observe  is,  that  they  are  complementary  to  eacli  other. 
Of  the  whole  incident  force,  the  effective  must  be  that  which 
remains  after  deducting  the  non-effective.  The  two  parts  of 
the  effective  force  must  vary  inversely  as  each  other :  where 
much  of  it  is  temporarily  effective,  little  of  it  can  be  perma- 
nently effective ;  and  vice  versa.  Lastly,  the  permanently 
effective  force,  being  expended  in  working  both  the  insen- 
sible re-arrangements  which  constitute  molecular  modifica* 
tion,  and  the  sensible  re-airangements  which  result  in 
structure,  must  generate  of  either  kind  an  amount  that  is 
great  or  small  in  proportion  as  it  has  generated  a  BxnaU  or 
gveat  amount  of  the  otheri 
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§  149.  The  diflScuIty  of  dealing  with  transformations  so 
many-sided  as  those  which  all  existences  hare  undergone,  or 
are  undergoing,  is  such  as  to  make  a  definite  or  complete 
deductive  interpretation  seem  almost  hopeless.  So  to  grasp 
the  total  process  of  re-distribution  of  matter  and  motion,  as 
to  see  simultaneously  its  several  necessary  results  in  their 
actual  inter-dependence,  is  scarcely  possible.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  mode  of  rendering  the  process  as  a  whole  tolerably 
comprehensible.  Though  the  genesis  of  the  re-arrangement 
undergone  by  every  evolving  aggregate,  is  in  itself  one,  it 
presents  to  our  intelligence  several  factors;  and  after  in- 
terpreting the  effects  of  each  separately,  we  may,  by  synthesis 
of  the  interpretations,  form  an  adequate  conception. 

On  setting  out,  the  proposition  which  comes  first  in  logical 
order,  is,  that  some  re-arrangement  must  result;  and  this 
proposition  may  be  best  dealt  with  under  the  more  specific 
shape,  tliat  the  condition  of  homogeneity  is  a  condition  of 
enable  ecyglibrium. 

£*irst,nasto  the  meaning  of  the  terms ;  respecting  which 
some  readers  may  need  explanation.  The  phrase  unstable 
eqjtilibriwnh  is  one  used  in  mechanics  to  express  a  balance  of 
forces  of  such  kind,  that  the  interference  of  any  further  force, 
however  minute,  will  destroy  the  arrangement  previously 

*  Ttie  ideft  dereloped  in  thii  ehapter  originally  fonned  part  of  an  artlclo  oq 
TrtiiioeDdoiital  Pbyaiology,"  pnbUaliad  in  1857.    Boa  Suaj^,  pp.  879—290 
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subsisting ;  and  bring  about  a  totally  different  arrangement 
Thus,  a  stick  poised  on  its  lower  end  is  in  unstable  equili- 
brium :  however  exactly  it  may  be  placed  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  as  soon  as  it  is  left  to  itself  it  begins,  at  first  imper- 
ceptibly, to  lean  on  one  side,  and  with  increasing  rapidity 
falls  into  another  attitude.  Conyersely,  a  stick  suspended 
from  its  upper  end  is  in  stable  equilibrium :  howerer  much 
disturbed,  it  will  return  to  the  same  position.  The  proposi- 
tion is,  then,  that  the  state  of  homogeneity,  like  the  state  of 
the  stick  poised  on  its  lower  end,  is  one  that  cannot  be  main- 
tained.    Let  us  take  a  few  illustrations. 

Of  mechanical  ones  the  most  famih'ar  is  that  of  the  scales 
If  they  be  accurately  made,  and  not  clogged  by  dirt  or  met* 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  a  pair  of  scales  perfectly  balanced ; 
eventually  one  scale  will  descend  and  the  other  ascend — they 
will  assume  a  heterogeneous  relatioxu  Again,  if  we  sprinkle 
oyer  the  surface  of  a  fluid  a  number  of  equal-sized  particles^ 
having  an  attraction  for  each  other,  they  will,  no  matter  how 
uniformly  distributed,  by  and  by  concentrate  irregularly  into 
one  or  more  groups.  Were  it  possible  to  bring  a  mass  of 
water  into  a  state  of  perfect  homogeneity — a  state  of  complete 
quiescence,  and  exactly  equal  density  throughout — yet  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  neighbouring  bodies,  by  affecting 
differently  its  different  parts,  would  inevitably  produce  in- 
equalities of  density  and  consequent  currents ;  and  would  so 
render  it  to  that  extent  heterogeneous.  Take  a  piece  of  red- 
hot  matter,  and  however  evenly  heated  it  may  at  first  be,  it 
will  quickly  cease  to  be  so :  the  exterior,  cooling  faster  than 
the  interior,  will  become  different  in  temperature  from  it 
And  the  lapse  into  heterogeneity  of  temperature,  so  obvious 
in  this  extreme  case,  takes  place  more  or  less  in  all 
eases.  The  action  of  chemical  forces  supplies  other 

illustrationa.  Expose  a  fragment  of  metal  to  air  or  water, 
and  in  course  of  time  it  wiU  be  coated  with  a  film  of  oxide, 
carbonate,  or  otber  compound  :  that  is — ^its  outer  parts  will 
become  unlike  its  inner  parts.    Usually  the  heterogeneity 
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produced  by  the  action  of  chemical  forces  on  the  surfaces  of 
massps,  is  not  striking;  because  the  changed  portions  are  . 
soon  washed  away,  or  otherwise  removed.  But  if  this  is  pre- 
vented, comparatively  complex  structures  result.  Quarries 
of  trap^rock  contain  some  striking  examples.  Not  un- 
frequently  a  piece  of  trap  may  be  found  reduced,  by  the 
action  of  the  weather,  to  a  number  of  loosely-adherent  coats, 
like  those  of  an  onion.  Where  the  block  has  been  quite  un- 
disturbedy  we  may  trace  the  whole  series  of  these,  from  the 
angular,  irregular  outer  one,  through  successively  included 
ones  in  which  the  shape  becomes  gradually  rounded,  ending 
finally  in  a  spherical  nucleus.  On  comparing  the  original 
mass  of  stone  with  this  group  of  concentric  coats,  each  of 
which  differs  from  the  rest  in  form,  and  probably  in  the  state 
of  decomposition  at  which  it  has  arrived,  we  get  a  marked 
illustration  of  the  multiformity  to  which,  in  lapse  of  time, 
a  uniform  body  may  be  brought  by  external  chemical 
action.  The  instability  of  the  homogeneous  is  equally 

seen  in  the  changes  set  up  throughout  the  interior  of  a  mass, 
when  it  consists  of  units  that  are  not  rigidly  bound  together. 
The  atoms  of  a  precipitate  never  remain  separate,  and  equably 
distributed  through  the  fluid  in  which  they  make  their  ap« 
pearance.  They  aggregate  either  into  crystalline  grains, 
each  containing  an  immense  number  of  atoms,  or  they  aggre« 
gate  into  flocculi,  each  containing  a  yet  larger  number ;  and 
where  the  nuiss  of  fluid  is  great,  and  the  process  prolonged, 
these  flocculi  do  not  continue  equi-distant,  but  break  up  into 
groups.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  destruction  of  the  balance 
at  first  subsisting  among  the  diffused  particles,  and  also  of 
the  balance  at  first  subsisting  among  the  groups  into  which 
these    particles   unite.  Certain  solutions  of  non 

crystalline  substances  in  highly  volatile  liquids,  exhibit  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour  a  whole  series  of  changes  that  are 
set  up  in  the  alleged  way.  If  for  example  a  little  sheU-lac* 
varnish  (made  by  dissolving  sheU-lac  in  coal-naptha  until  it 
is  of  the  consistence  of  cream)  be  poured  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
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die  surface  of  the  Tarmsh  will  ahortlj  become  maAed  bj 
polygonal  divisionsy  whicliy  first  appearing  roond  the  edge  of 
the  mass,  spread  towards  its  centre.  Under  a  lense  these 
irregular  polygons  of  five  or  more  sides,  are  seen  to  be  sevBT* 
ally  bounded  by  dark  lines,  on  each  side  of  which  there  are 
light-colonred  borders.  By  the  addition  of  matter  to  their 
inner  edges,  the  borders  slowly  broaden,  and  thus  encroach 
on  the  areas  of  the  polygons;  until  at  length  there  re- 
mains nothing  but  a  dark  spot  in  the  centre  of  each.  At 
the  same  time  the  boundaries  of  the  polygons  become  curved ; 
and  they  end  by  appearing  like  spherical  sacs  pressed  toge- 
ther ;  strangely  simulating  (but  only  simulating)  a  group  of 
nucleated  cells.  Here  a  rapid  loss  of  homogeneity  is  ex- 
hibited  in  three  ways : — First,  in  the  formation  of  the  film, 
which  is  the  seat  of  these  changes ;  second,  in  the  formation 
of  the  polygonal  sections  into  which  this  film  divides ;  and 
thirds  in  the  contrast  that  arises  between  the  polygonal  sec- 
tions round  the  edge,  where  they  are  small  and  early  formed, 
and  those  in  the  centre  which  are  larger  and  formed  later. 

The  instability  thus  variously  illustrated  is  obviously  con- 
sequent on  the  fact,  that  the  several  parts  of  any  homoge- 
neous aggregation  are  necessarily  exposed  to  different  forces 
— forces  that  differ  either  in  kind  or  amount ;  and  being  ex- 
posed to  different  forces  they  are  of  necessity  differently 
I  modified.  The  relations  of  outside  and  inside,  and  of  com- 
parative nearness  to  neighbouring  sources  of  influence,  imply 
the  reception  of  influences  that  are  unlike  in  quantity  or 
quality,  or.  both ;  and  it  follows  that  unlike  changes  will  be 
produced  in  the  parts  thus  dissimilarly  acted  upon. 

For  like  reasons  it  ia  manifest  that  the  process  must  re- 
peat itself  in  each  of  the  subordinate  groups  of  units  that  are 
differentiated  by  the  modifying  forces.  Each  of  these  sub- 
ordinate groups,  like  the  original  group,  must  gradually,  in 
obedience  to  the  influences  acting  upon  it,  lose  its  balance  oi 
parts — must  pass  from  a  uniform  into  a  multiform  state. 
And  so  on  contixiuously.  Whence  indeed  it  is  olea? 
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that  not  only  must  the  homogeneous  lapse  into  the  non* 
homogeneous,  bat  that  the  more  homogeneous  must  tend 
erer  to  become  less  homogeneous.  If  any  given  whole,  in- 
stead of  being  absolutely  uniform  throughout,  consist  of  parts 
distinguishable  from  each  other — if  each  of  these  parts,  while 
somewhat  unlike  other  parts,  is  uniform  within  itself;  then, 
each  of  them  being  in  unstable  equilibrium,  it  follows  that 
while  the  changes  set  up  within  it  must  render  it  multiform, 
tliey  must  at  the  same  time  render  the  whole  more  multi- 
form than  before.  The  general  principle,  now  to  be  follow- 1 
ed  out  in  its  applications,  is  thus  somewhat  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  title  of  the  chapter  implies.  No  demurrer  to 
the  conclusions  drawn,  can  be  based  on  the  ground  that  perfecll 
homogeneity  nowhere  exists ;  since,  whether  that  state  with 
which  we  commence  be  or  be  not  one  of  perfect  homogeneityL 
the  process  must  equally  be  towards  a  relative  heterogeneity! 

§  150.  The  stars  are  distributed  with  a  three-fold  irre* 
gularity.  There  is  first  the  marked  contrast  between  the 
plane  of  the  milky  way  and  other  parts  of  the  heavens,  in 
respect  of  the  quantities  of  stars  within  given  visual  areas. 
There  are  secondary  contrasts  of  like  kind  in  the  milky  way 
itself,  which  has  its  thick  and  thin  places;  as  well  as 
throughout  the  celestial  spaces  in  general,  which  are  much 
more  closely  strown  in  some  regions  than  in  others.  And 
there  is  a  third  order  of  contrasts  produced  by  the  aggrega- 
tion of  stars  into  small  clusters.  Besides  this  heterogeneity 
of  distribution  of  the  stars  in  general,  considered  without 
distinction  of  kinds,  a  further  such  heterogeneity  is  disclosed 
when  they  are  classified  by  their  differences  of  colour,  which 
doubtless  answer  to  differences  of  physical  constitution. 
Wliile  the  ycUow  stars  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  heavens 
the  rod  and  blue  stars  are  not  so  :  there  are  wide  regions  in 
which  both  red  and  blue  stars  are  rare ;  there  are  regions  in 
which  the  blue  occur  in  considerable  numbers,  and  there 
are  other  regions  in  which  tho  red  are  comparatively  abond* 

10 
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ant.  Yet  one  more  irregularitj  of  like  ngnificance  is  pte- 
Bented  by  the  nebulffi, — aggregations  of  matter  wliich,  what- 
ever  be  their  nature,  most  certainly  belong  to  our  sidereal 
system.  For  the  nebulad  are  not  dispersed  with  anything 
like  uniformity ;  but  are  abundant  around  the  poles  of  the 
galactic  circle  and  rare  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its 
plane.  No  one  will  expect  that  anything  like  a  do* 

Unite  interpretation  of  this  structure  can  be  given  on  the 
hypothesis  of  Evolution,  or  any  other  hypothesis.  The  most 
that  can  be  looked  for  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  irre- 
gularities, not  improbably  of  these  kinds,  would  occur  in  the 
course  of  Evolution,  supposing  it  to  have  taken  place.  Any 
one  called  on  to  assign  such  reason  might  argue,  that  if  the 
matter  of  which  stars  and  all  other  celestial  bodies  consist,  be 
assumed  to  have  originally  existed  in  a  diffused  form  through- 
out  a  space  far  more  vast  even  than  that  which  our  sidereal 
system  now  occupies,  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous 
would  negative  its  continuance  in  that  state.  In  default  of 
an  absolute  balance  among  vhe  forces  with  which  the  dis- 
persed particles  acted  on  each  other  (which  could  not  exist  in 
any  aggregation  having  limits)  he  might  show  that  motion 
and  consequent  changes  of  distribution  would  necessarily 
result.  The  next  step  in  the  argument  would  be  that  in 
matter  of  such  extreme  tenuity  and  feeble  cohesion  there 
would  be  motion  towards  local  centres  of  gravity,  as  well  as 
towards  the  general  centre  of  gravity;  just  as,  to  use  a 
humble  illustration,  the  particles  of  a  precipitate  aggregate 
into  flocculi  at  the  same  time  that  they  sink  towards  the 
earth.  He  might  urge  that  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
these  smallest  and  earliest  local  aggregations  must  gradually 
didde  into  groups,  each  concentrating  to  its  own  centre  of 
gravity, — a  process  which  must  repeat  itself  on  a  larger  and 
larger  scale.  In  conformity  with  the  law  that  motion  once 
set  up  in  any  direction  becomes  itself  a  cause  of  subsequent 
motion  in  that  direction,  he  might  further  infer  that  the 
heterogeneities  thus  set  ap  would  tend  ever  to  become  mor« 
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pronoanced.  Established  mechanical  principles  would 
justify  him  in  the  conclusion  that  the  motions  of  theso  irrc* 
gular  masses  of  slightly  aggregated  nebular  matter  towards 
their  common  centre  of  gravity  must  be  severally  rendered 
curvelinear,  by  the  resistance  of  the  medium  from  which  they 
were  precipitated;  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  irregu* 
larities  of  distribution  already  set  up,  such  conflicting  curve- 
linear  motions  must,  by  composition  of  forces,  end  in  a  rotation 
of  the  incipient  sidereal  system.  He  might  without  dii&culty 
show  tbat  the  resulting  centrifugal  force  must  so  far  modify  the 
process  of  general  aggregation,  as  to  prevent  anything  like 
uniform  distribution  of  the  stars  eventually  formed — that 
there  must  arise  a  contrast  such  as  we  see  between  the  galac- 
tic circle  and  the  rest  of  the  heavens.  He  might  draw  the 
tuTther  not  unwarrantable  inference,  that  differences  in  the 
process  of  local  concentration  would  probably  result  from  the 
unlikeness  between  the  physical  conditions  existing  around 
the  general  axis  of  rotation  and  those  existing  elsewhere. 
To  which  he  might  add,  that  after  the  formation  of  distinct 
stars,  the  ever-increasing  irregularities  of  distribution  due  to 
continuance  of  the  same  causes  would  produce  that  patchi- 
ness  which  distinguishes  the  heavens  in  both  its  larger  and 
smaller  areas.  We  need  not  here  however  commit 

ourselves  to  such  far-reaching  speculations.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  general  argument  it  is  needful  only  to  show,  that 
any  finite  mass  of  diffused  matter,  even  though  vast  enough 
to  form  our  whole  sidereal  system,  could  not  be  in  stable 
equilibrium ;  that  in  default  of  absolute  sphericity,  absolute 
uniformity  of  composition,  and  absolute  symmetry  of  relation 
to  all  forces  external  to  it,  its  concentration  must  go  on  with 
an  ever-increasing  irregularity ;  and  that  thus  the  present 
aspect  of  the  heavens  is  not,  so  £Ar  as  we  can  judge,  incon- 
gruous with  the  hypothesis  of  a  general  evolution  consequent 
on  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous. 

Descending  to  that  more  limited  form  of  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis which  regards  the  solar  system  as  having  resulted 
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by  gradual  concentration  ;  and  assuming  this  conoentrataon 
to  have  advanced  so  far  as  to  produce  a  rotating  spheroid  of 
nebulous  matter;  let  us  consider  what  further  consequence 
the  instability  of  the  nomogeneous  necessitates.  Having 
become  oblate  in  figure,  unlike  in  the  densities  of  its  centre 
and  surface,  unlike  in  their  temperatures,  and  unlike  in  th 
velocities  with  which  its  parts  move  round  their  common  axi% 
such  a  mass  can  no  longer  be  called  homogeneous;  and 
therefore  any  fiirther  changes  exhibited  by  it  as  a  whole,  can 
illustrate  the  general  law,  only  as  being  changes  bom  a 
more  homogeneous  to  a  less  homogeneous  state.  Changes  of 
this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  transformations  of  such  of  its 
parts  as  are  stiU  homogeneous  within  themselves.  If  we 
accept  the  conclusion  of  Laplace,  that  the  equatorial  portion 
of  this  rotating  and  contracting  spheroid  will  at  succeasire 
stages  acquire  a  centrifugal  force  great  enough  to  prevent 
any  nearer  approach  to  the  centre  round  which  it  rotates^ 
and  will  so  be  left  behind  by  the  inner  parts  of  the  spheroid 
in  its  still-continued  contraction ;  we  shall  find,  in  the  fiite  of 
the  detached  ring,  a  fresh  exemplification  of  the  principle  we 
are  following  out.  Consisting  of  gaseous  matter,  such  a 
ring,  even  if  absolutely  uniform  at  the  time  of  its  detach- 
ment,  cannot  continue  so.  To  maintain  its  equilibrium  there 
must  be  an  almost  perfect  uniformity  in  the  action  of  all 
external  forces  upon  it  (almost,  we  must  say,  because  the 
cohesion,  even  of  extremely  attenuated  matter,  might  suffice 
to  neutralize  very  minute  disturbances) ;  and  against  this  the 
probabilities  are  immense.  In  the  absence  of  equality  among 
the  forces,  internal  and  external,  acting  on  such  a  ring, 
tiiere  must  be  a  point  or  points  at  which  the  cohesion  Df 
its  parts  is  less  than  elsewhere — a  point  or  points  at  which 
rupture  will  therefore  take  place.  Laplace  assumed  tnat 
the  ring  would  rupture  at  one  place  only ;  and  would  then 
collapse  on  itself.  But  this  is  a  more  than  questionaUs 
assumption — such  at  least  I  know  to  be  the  opinion  of  an 
authority  second  to  none  among  those  now  living.      So 
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nurt  a  ring,  oonsLiting  of  matter  having  such  feeble  cohe- 
•ion»  must  break  up  into  many  parts.  NeTertheless,  it  is 
atill  inferable  from  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous, 
that  the  ultimate  result  which  Laplace  predicted  would 
take  place.  For  even  supposing  the  masses  of  nebulous 
matter  into  which  such  a  ring  separated,  were  so  equal  in 
their  sizes  and  distances  as  to  attract  each  other  with 
exactly  equal  forces  (which  is  infinitely  improbable);  yet 
the  unequal  action  of  external  disturbing  forces  would 
inevitably  destroy  their  equilibrium— there  would  be  one  or 
more  points  at  which  adjacent  masses  would  begin  to  part 
company.  Separation  once  commenced,  would  with  ever- 
acoelerating  speed  lead  to  a  grouping  of  the  masses.  And 
obviously  a  like  result  would  eventually  take  place  with  the 
groups  thus  formed ;  until  they  at  length  aggregated  into  a 
single  mass. 

Leaving  the  region  of  speculative  astronomy,  let  us  con« 
aider  the  Solar  System  as  it  at  present  exists.  And  here  it 
vill  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  note  a  fact  which  may  be 
thought  at  variance  with  the  foregoing  argument — ^namely, 
the  still-continued  existence  of  Saturn's  rings ;  and  especially 
of  the  internal  nebulous  ring  lately  discovered.  To  the 
objection  that  the  outer  rings  maintain  their  equilibrium,  the 
reply  is  that  the  comparatively  great  cohesion  of  liquid 
or  solid  substance  would  sujBice  to  prevent  any  slight  tend- 
eney  to  rupture  firom  taking  effect.  And  that  a  nebulous 
ring  here  still  preserves  its  continuity,  does  not  really  negative 
the  foregoing  conclusion;  since  it  happens  under  the  quite 
exceptional  influence  of  those  symmetrically  disposed  forces 
which  the  external  rings  exerdse  on  it.  Here  indeed 

it  deserves  to  be  noted,  that  though  at  first  sight  the  Satur- 
nian  qrstem  appears  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  that  a 
stale  of  homogeneity  is  one  of  unstable  equilibrium,  it  does 
in  reality  furnish  a  carious  confirmation  of  this  doctrine.  For 
Saturn  is  not  quite  oonoentrio  with  his  rings ;  and  it  has 
been  proved  mathematically  that  were  he  and  his  rings  oon« 
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oentrically  sitaated,  tlioy  could  not  remain  bo  :  the  homo 
geneous  relation  being  unstable,  would  gravitate  into  i 
heterogeneous  one.  And  this  fact  serres  to  remind  us  of  the 
allied  one  presented  throughout  the  whole  Solar  System.  All 
orbits,  whether  of  planets  or  satellites,  are  more  or  less  ex* 
centric — none  of  them  are  perfect  circles;  and  were  the) 
perfect  circles  they  would  soon  become  ellipses.  Mutual  per- 
turbations would  inevitably  generate  excentricities.  That  is 
to  say,  the  homogeneous  relations  yrould  lapse  into  hetero- 
geneous ones. 

§  151.  Already  so  many  references  have  been  made  to  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  crust  over  the  originally  incandescent 
Earth,  that  it  may  be  thought  superfluous  again  to  name  it. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  before  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  general  principle  under  discussion.  Here  then  it  must 
be  noted  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  instability  of  the 
homogeneous.  In  this  cooling  down  and  solidifieation  oi 
the  Earth's  surface,  we  have  one  of  the  simplest,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  important,  instances,  of  that  change  from 
a  uniform  to  a  multifonn  state  which  occurs  in  any  mass 
through  exposure  of  its  different  parts  to  different  condi- 
tions. To  the  differentiation  of  the  Earth's  exterior 
from  its  interior  thus  brought  about,  we  must  add  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  differentiations  which  the  exterior  itself 
afterwards  undergoes^  as  being  similarly  brought  about.  Were 
the  conditions  to  which  the  surface  of  the  Earth  is  exposed, 
alike  in  all  directions,  there  would  be  no  obvious  reason  why 
certain  of  its  parts  should  become  permanently  unlike  thoTest 
But  being  unequally  exposed  to  the  chief  external  centre  of 
force — theSun — its  main  divisions  become  unequally  modified: 
as  the  crust  thickens  and  cools,  there  arises  that  contrast, 
now  so  decided,  between  the  polar  and  equatorial  regions. 

Along  with  these  most  marked  physical  differentiations  of 
uhe  Eartli,  which  are  manifestly  consequent  on  the  instability 
of  the  homogene<>*is,  there  have  been  going  on  numeroiu 
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ehemical  diiFerentiations,  admitting  of  BirnHar  interpreta- 
tion. Without  raising  the  question  whether,  as  some  think, 
the  so-called  simple  substances  are  themselves  compounded  of 
unknown  elements  (elements  which  we  cannot  separate  by 
artificial  heat,  but  which  existed  separately  when  the  heat  of 
the  Earth  was  greater  than  any  which  we  can  produce),— 
without  raising  this  question,  it  will  suffice  the  present  pur« 
pose  to  show  how,  in  place  of  that  comparative  homogeneity 
of  the  Earth's  crust,  chemically  considered,  which  must  have 
existed  when  its  temperature  was  high,  there  has  arisen^ 
during  its  cooling,  an  increasing  chemical  heterogeneity: 
each  element  or  compound,  being  unable  to  maintain  its 
homogeneity  in  presence  of  variooa  surrounding  affinities, 
having  fallen  into  heterogeneous  combinations.  Let  us  con- 
template this  change  somewhat  in  detail.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  at  an  extreme  heat,  the  bodies 
we  call  elements  cannot  combine.  Even  under  such  heat  as 
can  be  generated  artificially,  some  very  strong  affinities  yield; 
and  the  great  majority  of  chemical  compounds  are  decom- 
posed at  much  lower  temperatures.  Whence  it  seems  not 
improbable  that,  when  the  Earth  was  in  its  first  state  of  in« 
candescence,  there  were  no  chemical  combinations  at  alL 
But  without  drawing  this  inference,  let  us  set  out  with  the 
unquestionable  fact  that  the  compounds  which  can  exist  at 
the  highest  temperatures,  and  which  must  therefore  have 
been  the  first  formed  as  the  Earth  cooled,  are  those  of  the 
simplest  constitutions.  The  protoxides — including  under 
that  head  the  alkalies,  earths,  &c. — are,  as  a  class,  the  most 
fixed  compounds  known :  the  majority  of  them  resisting  do* 
composition  by  any  heat  we  can  generate.  These,  consisting 
severally  of  one  atom  of  each  component  element,  are  com- 
binations of  the  simplest  order — are  but  one  degree  lest 
homogeneous  than  the  elements  themselves.  More  hetero^ 
geneous  than  these,  more  decomposable  by  heat,  and  therefore 
later  in  the  Earth's  history,  are  the  deutoxides,  tritoxides, 
peroxides,  &c. ;  in  which  two,  three,  four,  or  more  atoms  of 
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oxygen  are  united  with  one  atom  of  metal  or  other  base. 
Still  leas  able  to  resist  heat,  are  the  salts ;  which  present  ns 
with  compound  atoms  each  made  up  of  five,  six,  seven,  eight 
ten,  twelve,  or  more  atoms,  of  three,  if  not  more,  kinds 
Then  there  are  the  hydrated  salts,  of  a  yet  greater  hetero- 
geneity, which  undergo  partial  decomposition  at  much  lower 
temperatures.  After  them  come  the  further-complicated 
supersalts  and  double  salts,  having  a  stability  again  decreased ; 
and  so  throughout.  After  making  a  few  unimportant  quali- 
fications demanded  by  peculiar  affinities,  I  believe  no  chemist 
will  deny  it  to  be  a  general  law  of  these  inorganic  combina- 
tions that,  other  things  equal,  the  stability  decreases  as  the 
complexity  increases.  And  then  when  we  jmiss  to  the  com- 
pounds that  make  up  organic  bodies,  we  find  this  general  law 
still  further  exemplified:  we  find  much  greater  complexity 
and  much  less  stability.  An  atom  of  albumen,  for  instance, 
consists  of  482  ultimate  atoms  of  five  different  kinds.  Fibrine, 
still  more  intricate  in  constitution,  contains  in  each  atom,  298 
atoms  of  carbon,  49  of  nitrogen,  2  of  sulphur,  228  of  hydrogen, 
and  92  of  oxygen— in  all,  6G0  atoms;  or,  more  strictly 
speaking — equivalents.  And  these  two  substances  are  so  un- 
stable as  to  decompose  at  quite  moderate  temperatures ;  as 
that  to  which  the  outside  of  a  joint  of  roast  meat  is 
exposed.  Possibly  it  will  be  objected  that  some  inorganio 
compounds,  as  phosphuretted  hydrogen  and  cblorideof  nitro- 
gen, are  more  decomposable  than  most  organic  compounds. 
This  is  true.  But  the  admission  may  be  made  without  damage 
to  the  argument.  The  proposition  is  not  that  all  simple  com- 
binations are  more  fixed  than  all  complex  ones.  To  establish 
lur  inference  it  is  necessary  only  to  show  that,  as  an  atertige 
faety  the  simple  combinations  can  exist  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  the  complex  ones.  And  this  is  wholly  beyond 
question.  Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  present  chemi- 

3  cal  heterogeneity  of  the  Earth's  surface  has  arisen  by  degrees 
j  as  the  decrease  of  heat  has  permitted ;  and  that  it  has  shown 
i  itself  in  three  forms — first,  in  the  multiplication  of  chemicaj 
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coDipoundB ;  Beoondy  in  the  greater  number  of  different  de^ 
ments  contained  in  the  more  modem  of  these  compounds ;  and 
third,  in  the  higher  and  more  varied  multiples  in  which  these 
more  numerous  elements  combine. 

Withoux  specifying  them,  it  will  suffice  just  to  name* the 
meteorologic  processes  OTentuallj  set  up  in  the  Earth's  at- 
moepherOy  as  further  illustrating  the  alleged  law.  They 
equally  display  that  destruction  of  a  homogeneous  state  which 
results  from  unequal  exposure  to  incident  forces. 

S  lo2.  Take  a  mass  of  unorganized  but  organizable  mat* 
ter — either  the  body  of  one  of  the  lowest  living  forms,  or  the 
germ  of  one  of  the  higher.  Consider  its  circumstances. 
Either  it  is  immersed  in  water  or  air,  or  it  is  contained  with- 
in a  parent  organism.  Wherever  placed,  however,  its  outer 
and  inner  parts  stand  differently  related  to  surrounding 
agencies — ^nutriment,  oxygen,  and  the  various  stimuli  But 
this  is  not  alL  Whether  it  lies  quiescent  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water  or  on  the  leaf  of  a  plant ;  whether  it  moves  through 
the  water  preserving  some  definite  attitude ;  or  whether  it  is 
in  the  inside  of  an  adult ;  it  equally  results  that  certain  parts 
of  its  surface  are  more  exposed  to  surrounding  agencies  than 
other  parts— in  some  cases  more  exposed  to  light,  heat,  or 
oxygen,  and  in  others  to  the  maternal  tissues  and  their  con- 
tents. Hence  must  follow  the  destruction  of  its  original 
equilibrium.  This  may  take  place  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either 
the  disturbing  forces  may  be  such  as  to  overbalance  the 
affinities  of  the  organic  elements,  in  which  case  there  result 
those  changes  which  are  known  as  decomposition ;  or,  as  is 
ordinarily  the  case,  such  changes  are  induced  as  do  not  de* 
stroy  the  organic  compounds,  but  only  modify  them :  the 
parts  most  exposed  to  the  modifying  forces  being  most  modi- 
fied.   To  elucidate  this,  suppose  we  take  a  few  cases. 

Note  first  what  appear  to  be  exceptions.  Certain  minute 
animal  forms  present  us  either  with  no  appreciable  differen- 
tiations or  with  di&rentiations  so  obscure  as  to  be  made  oul 
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with  great  difficulty.  In  the  Brhiropods,  the  substance  of  the 
jelly-like  body  remains  throughout  life  unorganized,  eren  to 
the  extent  of  having  no  limiting  membrane ;  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  thread-like  processes  protruded  by  the  mass 
coalesce  on  touching  each  other.  Whether  or  not  the  nearlj 
allied  Anusbaf  of  which  the  less  numerous  and  more  bulky 
processes  do  not  coalesce,  has,  as  lately  alleged,  something 
like  a  cell- wall  and  a  nucleus,  it  is  clear  that  the  distinction 
of  parts  is  very  slight ;  since  particles  of  food  pass  bodily  into 
the  inside  through  any  part  of  the  periphery,  and  since  when 
the  creature  is  crushed  to  pieces,  each  piece  behaves  as  the 
whole  did.  "Now  these  cases,  in  which  there  is  either  no  contrast 
of  structure  between  exterior  and  interior  or  very  little,  though 
seemingly  opposed  to  the  above  inference,  are  really  very 
significant  evidences  of  its  truth.  For  what  is  the  peculiarity 
of  this  division  of  the  Protozoa  f  Its  members  undergo  per- 
petual and  irregular  changes  of  form— they  show  no  per- 
sistent relation  of  parts.  What  lately  formed  a  portion  of 
the  interior  is  now  protruded,  and,  as  a  temporary  limb,  is 
attached  to  some  object  it  happens  to  touch.  What  is  now  a 
part  of  the  surface  will  presently  be  drawn,  along  with  the 
atom  of  nutriment  sticking  to  it,  into  the  centre  of  the  mass. 
Either  the  relations  of  inner  and  outer  have  no  permanent 
existence,  or  they  are  very  slightly  marked*  But  by  the 
hypothesis,  it  is  only  because  of  their  unlike  positions  with 
respect  to  modifying  forces,  that  the  originally  like  units  of  a 
living  mass  become  unlike.  We  must  therefore  expect  no 
established  differentiation  of  parts  in  creatures  which  exhibit 
no  established  differences  of  position  in  their  parts ;  and  we 
must  expect  extremely  little  di&rentiation  of  parts  where  the 
differences  of  position  are  but  little  determined — ^which  is 
just  what  we  find.  This  negative  evidence  is  borne 

out  by  positive  evidence.  When  we  turn  from  these  pro* 
teiform  specks  of  living  jelly  to  organisms  having  an  un« 
changing  distribution  of  substance,  we  find  di£krenoes  of  tis* 
sue  corresponding  to  differences  of  relative  position*    In  all 
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the  higher  Proiozoaj  as  also  in  the  Protophyta,  we  meet  with 
a  fundamental  differentiation  into  cell-membrane  and  cell- 
contents;  answering  to  that  fundamental  contrast  of  con- 
ditions implied  by  the  terms  outside  and  inside.  On 
passing  from  what  are  roughlj  classed  as  unicellular  organ- 
ismSy  to  the  lowest  of  those  which  consist  of  aggregated  cells» 
we  equally  ohserye  the  connection  between  structural  differ* 
ences  and  differences  of  circumstance.  Negatively,  we  see 
that  in  the  sponge,  permeated  throughout  by  currents  of  sea- 
water,  the  indefiniteness  of  organization  corresponds  with  the 
absence  of  definite  unlikeness  of  conditions :  the  peripheral 
and  central  portions  are  as  little  contrasted  in  structure  as  in 
exposure  to  surrounding  agencies.  While  positively,  we  see 
that  in  a  form  like  the  Thalassicollay  which,  though  equally 
humble,  nuintains  its  outer  and  inner  parts  in  permanently 
unlike  circumstances,  there  is  displayed  a  rude  structure 
obviously  subordinated  to  the  primary  relations  of  centre  and 
surface :  in  all  its  many  and  important  varieties,  the  parts 
exhibit  a  more  or  less  concentric  arrangement. 

After  this  primary  modification,  by  which  the  outer  tissues 
are  differentiated  from  the  inner,  the  next  in  order  of  con- 
stancy and  importance  is  that  by  which  some  part  of  the 
outer  tissues  is  differentiated  from  the  rest ;  and  this  corre- 
sponds with  the  almost  universal  fact  that  some  part  of  the 
outer  tissues  is  more  exposed  to  certain  environing  influences 
than  the  rest.  Here,  as  before,  the  apparent  exceptions  are 
extremely  significant.  Some  of  the  lowest  vegetal  organisms, 
as  the  Hematoeoeci  and  Protocoed^  evenly  imbedded  in  a 
mass  of  mucus,  or  dispersed  through  the  Arctic  snow,  display 
no  differentiations  of  surface ;  the  several  parts  of  their  sur 
faces  being  subjected  to  no  definite  contrasts  of  conditions. 
Ciliated  spheres  such  as  the  Vohox  have  no  parts  of  theu 
p6rq>hery  unlike  other  parts ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  have ;  since,  as  they  revolve  in  all  directiones 
they  do  not,  in  traversing  the  water,  permanently  expose  any 
port  to  q>ecial  conditions.    But  when  we  come  to  organisms 
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that  are  either  fixed,  or  while  xnoying  preserve  definite  acti* 
tudeSy  we  no  longer  find  nniformitj  of  surface.  The  most 
general  fact  which  can  be  asserted  with  respect  to  the  atruc- 
tnres  of  plants  and  animals,  is,  that  however  much  alike  in 
shape  and  texture  the  various  parts  of  the  exterior  may  at 
Grst  be,  they  acquire  unlikenesses  corresponding  to  the  nn- 
likenesses  of  their  relations  to  surrounding  agencies.  The  cili- 
ated germ  of  a  Zoophyte,  which,  during  its  locomotive  stage, 
is  distinguishable  only  into  outer  and  inner  tissues,  no  sooner 
becomes  fixed,  than  its  upper  end  begins  to  assume  a  diflerent 
structure  from  its  lower.  The  disc-shaped  gemnuB  of  the 
Marehantia,  originally  alike  on  both  surfaces,  and  falling  at 
random  with  either  side  uppermost,  immediately  begin  to 
develop  rootlets  on  the  under  side,  and  sUmata  on  the  upper 
side :  a  fact  proving  beyond  question,  that  this  primary  differ- 
entiation is  determined  by  this  fundamental  contrast  of  con- 
ditions. 

Of  course  in  the  germs  of  higher  organisms,  the  metamor- 
phoses immediately  due  to  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous, 
are  soon  masked  by  those  due  to  the  assumption  of  the  hered- 
itary type.  Such  early  changes,  however,  as  are  common  to 
all  classes  of  organisms,  and  so  cannot  be  ascribed  to  heredity, 
entirely  conform  to  the  hypothesiB.  A  germ  which  has  un- 
dergone no  developmental  modifications,  consists  of  a  spher- 
oidal group  of  homogeneous  cells.  Universally,  the  first  step 
in  its  evolution  is  the  establishment  of  a  difference  between 
some  of  the  peripheral  cells  and  the  cells  which  form  the  in- 
terior— some  of  the  peripheral  cells,  after  repeated  sponta- 
neous fissions,  coalesce  into  a  membrane ;  and  by  continuance 
of  the  process  this  membrane  spreads  until  it  speedily  invests 
the  entire  mass,  as  in  mammals,  or,  as  in  birds,  stops  short  of 
that  for  some  time.  Here  we  have  two  significant  facts 
The  first  is,  that  the  primary  unlikeness  arises  between  the 
exterior  and  the  interior.  The  second  is,  that  the  change 
which  thus  initiates  development,  does  not  take  place  aimul- 
taneouslv  over  the  whole  exterior;   but  commences  at  one 
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place,  and  gradually  iiiTolTes  tlie  rest.  Now  tbese  facta 
are  just  those  whicli  might  be  inferred  from  the  instability  of 
the  homogeneous.  The  surface  musty  more  than  any  other 
party  become  unlike  the  centre,  because  it  is  most  dissimi* 
larly  conditioned;  and  all  parts  of  the  surface  cannof 
simultaneously  exhibit  this  differentiation,  because  they  can- 
not be  exposed  to  the  incident  forces  with  absolute  uniform* 
ity.  One  other  general  fact  of  like  implication  re« 

maina.  Whatever  be  the  extent  of  this  peripheral  layer  of 
cells,  or  blastoderm  as  it  is  called,  it  presently  divides  into 
two  layers — the  serous  and  mucous ;  or,  as  they  haVe  been 
otherwise  called,  the  ectoderm  and  the  endoderm.  The  first 
of  these  is  formed  from  that  portion  of  the  layer  which  lies 
in  contact  with  surrounding  agents ;  and  the  second  of  them 
is  formed  from  that  portion  of  the  layer  which  lies  in  contact 
with  the  contained  mass  of  yelk.  That  is  to  say,  after  the 
primary  differentiation,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  surface 
from  centre,  the  resulting  superficial  portion  undergoes  a 
secondary  differentiation  into  inner  and  outer  parts— a 
differentiation  which  is  clearly  of  the  same  order  with  the 
preceding,  and  answers  to  the  next  most  marked  contrast  of 
conditions. 

But,  as  already  hinted,  this  principle,  understood  in  the 
simple  form  here  presented,  supplies  no  key  to  the  detailed 
phenomena  of  organic  development.  It  fails  entirely  to  ex« 
plain  generic  and  specific  peculiarities ;  and  indeed  leaves  us 
equally  in  the  dark  respecting  those  more  important  dis- 
tinctions by  which  families  and  orders  are  marked  out. 
Why  two  ova,  similarly  exposed  in  the  same  pool,  should 
become  the  one  a  fish,  and  the  other  a  reptile,  it  cannot  tell 
as.  T^iat  from  two  different  eggs  placed  under  the  same 
hen,  should  respectively  come  forth  a  duckling  and  a  chicken, 
is  a  fact  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  above 
developed.  We  have  here  no  alternative  but  to  fall  backj 
upon  the  unexplained  principle  of  hereditary  transmission./ 
The  capacity  possessed  by  an  unorpanized  germ  of  unfolding 
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i  into  a  complex  adult,  which  repeats  ancestral  traits  in  tho 
I  minutest  details,  and  that  eTen  when  it  has  been  placed  in 
iconditions  unlike  those  of  its  ancestors,  is  a  capacity  we  cannot 
|at  present  understand.     That  a  microscopic  portion  of  seem- 
ingly structureless  matter  should  embody  an  influence  of  such 
kuid,  that  the  resulting  man  will  in  fifty  years  after  become 
gouty  or  insane,  is  a  truth  which  would  be  incredible  were  i( 
not  daily  illustrated.  Should  it  however  turn  out,  ai 

I  weshall  hereafter  find  reason  for  suspecting,  that  these  complex 
1  differentiations  which  adults  exhibit,  are  themscWcs  the 
slowly  accumulated  and  transmitted  results  of  a  process  like 
that  seen  in  the  first  changes  of  the  germ  ;  it  will  foUow  that 
oven  those  embryonic  changes  due  to  hereditary  influence, 
iare  remote  consequences  of  the  alleged  law.  Should  it  be 
shown  that  the  slight  modifications  wrought  during  life  on 
I'each  adult,  and  bequeathed  to  offspring  along  with  all  like 
preceding  modifications,  are  themselves  unlikenesses  of  parts 
that  are  produced  by  unlikenesses  of  conditions ;  then  it  will 
follow  that  the  modifications  displayed  in  the  course  of  em- 
bryonic development,  are  partly  direct  consequences  of  the 
instability  of  the  homogeneous,  and  partly  indirect  conse- 
quences of  it.  To  give  reasons  for  entertaining  this 
hypothesis,  however,  is  not  needful  for  the  justification  of  the 
jK)sition  here  taken.  It  is  enough  that  the  most  conspicuous 
differentiations  which  incipient  organisms  universally  display, 
toorrespond  to  the  most  marked  differences  of  conditions  to 
^hich  their  parts  are  subject.  It  ia  enough  that  the  habitual 
contrast  between  outside  and  inside,  which  we  know  is  pro- 
duced in  inorganic  masses  by  unlikeness  of  exposure  to  inci- 
dent  forces,  is  strictly  paralleled  by  the  first  contrast  that 
makes  its  appearance  in  all  organic  masses. 

It  remains  to  point  out  that  in  the  assemblage  of  organisms 
constituting  a  species,  the  principle  enunciated  is  equally 
traceable.  We  have  abundant  materials  for  the  induction 
that  each  species  will  not  remain  uniform,  but  is  ever  becom- 
ing to  some  extent  multiform ;  and  then  is  ground  fop  the 
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deduction  tKat  this  lapse  from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity  is 
caused  by  the  subjection  of  its  members  to  unlike  sets  of 
circumstances.  The  fact  that  in  every  species,  animal  and 
vegetal,  the  individuals  are  never  quite  alike ;  joined  with 
the  fact  that  there  is  in  every  species  a  tendency  to  the  pro* 
duction  of  differences  marked  enough  to  constitute  varieties ; 
form  a  sufficiently  wide  basis  for  the  induction.  While  the 
deduction  is  confirmed  by  the  familiar  experience  that  varieties 
are  most  numerous  and  decided  where,  as  among  cultivated 
plants  and  domestic  animals,  the  conditions  of  life  depart 
from  the  original  ones,  most  widely  and  in  the  most  numerous 

ways.      Whethftr   \yg   l^gaH    *'  ^**^"Tf|l    ftPllfiAtinn  "  flft  nrlinlly^ 

or  only  m  part^  the  ajgency  l^bfftMg^  lMf^^*r^^  ^oi^ii*^'^  o^. 
establisEedT  i^^tters  not  ^to.  jthe-genesal  ^^"?Vi'rion  ■  Jor 
the  survival  of  any  variety  proves  its  constitution  to  he 
harmony  with  a  certain  aggre^te  of  surrounding  forces— as 
the  multiplication  of  a  variety  and  the  usurpation  by  it  of  an 
area  previously  occupied  by  some  other  part  of  the  species, 
implifl^  different  effects  produced  by  such  aggre^te  of  forces 
on  the  two,  it  is  clear  thatj;his  aggregate  of  forces  is  the 
real  cause  of  the  differentiation  — ^it  ia  clear  that  if.tHe..Yanety 
supplants  the  original  species  in  some,  localities  but  not  in  i 
others,  it  does  so  because,  the  aggregate  of  ibccesin  the  one 
locality  is'unliko  that  in  the  other — it  is  clear  that  the  lapse  | 
of  the  species  from  a  state  of  homogeneity  to  a  state  of  hetero-  , 
geneity  arises  from  the  exposure  of  its  different  parts  to  ^ 
different  aggregates  of  forces. 

§  153.  Among  mental  phenomena  it  is  difficult  to  establish 
the  alleged  law  without  an  anal3rsis  too  extensive  for  the 
occasion.  To  show  satisfactorily  how  states  of  consciousness, 
originally  homogeneous,  become  heterogeneous  through  dif- 
ferences in  the  changes  wrought  by  different  forces,  would 
require  us  carefully  to  trace  out  the  organization  of  early 
experiences.  Were  this  done  it  would  become  manifest  that 
the  development  oi  intelligence,  is,  under  one  of  its  ohud 
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aepectSy  a  dividing  into  separate  claaseS)  the  unlike  things 
previoasly  confounded  together  in  one  class — a  formation  of 
sub-classes  and  sub-sub-classes,  until  the  once  confused  ag- 
gregate of  objects  known,  is  resolved  into  an  aggregate  which 
unites  extreme  heterogeneity  among  its  multiplied  groups, 
with  complete  homogeneity  among  the  members  of  each 
group.  If,  for  example,  we  followed,  through  ascending  grades 
of  creatures,  the  genesis  of  that  vast  structure  of  knowledge 
acquired  by  sight,  we  should  find  that  in  the  first  stage, 
where  eyes  suffice  for  nothing  beyond  the  discrimination  of 
light  from  darkness,  the  only  possible  classifications  of  objects 
seen,  must  be  those  based  on  the  manner  in  which  light  is 
obstructed,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  is  obstructed.  We 
should  find  that  by  such  undeveloped  visual  organs,  the 
shadows  traversing  the  rudimentary  retina  would  be  merely 
distinguished  into  those  of  the  stationary  objects  which 
the  creature  passed  during  its  own  movements,  and  those 
of  the  moving  objects  which  came  near  the  creature  while 
it  was  at  rest;  and  that  so  the  extremely  general  clas- 
sification of  risible  things  into  stationary  and  moving,  would 
be  the  earliest  formed.  We  should  find  that  whereas  the 
simplest  eyes  are  not  fitted  to  distinguish  between  an  obstruc- 
tion of  light  caused  by  a  small  object  close  to,  and  an  obstruc- 
tion caused  by  a  large  object  at  some  distance,  eyes  a  little 
more  developed  must  be  competent  to  such  a  distinction; 
whence  must  result  a  vague  difierentiation  of  the  class  of 
moving  objects,  into  the  nearer  and  the  more  remote.  We 
should  find  that  such  further  improvements  in  vision  as  those 
which  make  possible  a  better  estimation  of  distances  by 
adjustment  of  the  optic  axes,  and  those  which,  through  en- 
largement and  subdivision  of  the  retina,  make  possible  the  dis- 
crimination 01  shapes,  must  have  the  effects  of  giving  greater 
definiteness  to  the  classes  already  formed,  and  of  sub-dividing 
theseintosmallerclasses,  consisting  of  objects  less  unlike.  And 
we  should  find  that  each  additional  refinement  of  the  percep- 
tive organs,  must  similarly  lead  to  a  multiplication  of  divisioiis 
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niA  a  Bliarpeniiig  of  the  limits  of  each  division.  In  every  infant 
might  be  traced  the  analogous  transformation  of  a  confused 
aggregate  of  impressions  of  surrounding  objects,  not  recognized 
as  differing  in  their  distances,  sizes,  and  shapes,  into  separate 
classes  of  objects  unlike  each  other  in  these  and  various  other 
respects.  And  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  it  might  bo 
shown  that  the  change  from  this  first  indefinite,  incoherent 
and  comparatively  homogeneous  consciousness,  to  a  definite, 
coherent,  and  heterogeneous  one,  is  due  to  differences  in  the 
actions  of  incident  forces  on  the  organism.  These 

brief  indications  of  what  might  be  shown,  did  space  pormity 
must  here  suffice.  Probably  they  will  give  adequate  clue  to 
an  argument  by  which  each  reader  may  satisfy  himself  that 
the  course  of  mental  evolution  offers  no  exception  to  the 
general  law.  In  further  aid  of  such  an  argument,  I  will  here 
odd  an  illustration  that  is  comprehensible  apart  from  the 
process  of  mental  evolution  as  a  whole. 

It  has  been  remarked  (I  am  told  by  Coleridge,  though  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  the  passage)  that  with  the  advance 
of  language,  words  which  were  originally  alike  in  their 
meanings  acquire  unlike  meanings — a  change  which  he 
expresses  by  the  formidable  word  '' desynonymization.^' 
Among  indigenous  words  this  loss  of  equivalence  cannot 
be  clearly  shown ;  because  in  them  the  divergencies  of 
meaning  began  before  the  dawn  of  literature.  But  among 
words  that  have  been  coined,  or  adopted  from  other 
languages,  since  the  writing  of  books  conmienced,  it  is 
demonstrable.  In  the  old  divines,  miscreant  is  used  in 
its  etymological  sense  of  unheliever  ;  but  in  modem  speech  il 
has  entirely  lost  this  sense.  Similarly  with  evU^doer  and 
male/actor:  exactly  synonymous  as  these  are  by  derivatiou^ 
thny  are  no  longer  synonymous  by  usage :  by  a  malefactor 
we  now  understand  a  convicted  criminal,  which  is  far  from 
being  the  acceptation  of  evil-doer.  The  verb  produce,  bears  in 
BucUd  its  primary  meaning—to  prolong,  or  draw  out ;  but 
ihe  now  largely  developed  meanings  ot produce  have  little  is 
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oommon  with  tlie  meanings  of  prolong,  or  draw  out.  In  ihfl 
Church  of  England  liturgy,  an  odd  effect  results  from  the 
occurrence  of  prevent  in  its  original  sense — to  come  before^ 
instead  of  its  modem  specialized  sense — to  come  before  with  the 
effect  of  arresting.  But  the  most  conclusive  eases  are  those 
in  which  the  contrasted  words  consist  of  the  same  parts  differ- 
ently combined  ;  as  in  go  under  and  undergo.  We  go  under 
a  tree,  and  we  undergo  a  pain.  But  though,  if  analytically 
considered,  the  meanings  of  these  expressions  would  be  the 
same  were  the  words  transposed,  habit  has  so  far  modified 
their  meanings  that  we  could  not  without  absurdity  speak  of 
undergoing  a  tree  and  going  under  a  pain.  Countless 

such  instances  might  be  brought  to  show  that  between  two 
words  which  are  originally  of  like  force,  an  equilibrium  can 
not  be  maintained.  Unless  they  are  daily  used  in  exactly 
equal  degrees,  in  exactly  similar  relations  (against  which 
there  are  infinite  probabilities),  there  necessarily  arises  a  habit 
of  associating  one  rather  than  the  other  with  particular  acts, 
or  objects.  Such  a  habit,  once  commenced,  becomes  confirm- 
ed ;  and  gradually  their  homogeneity  of  meaning  disappears. 
In  each  individual  we  may  see  the  tendency  which  inevitably 
leads  to  this  result.  A  certain  vocabulary  and  a  certain  set 
of  phrases,  distinguish  the  speech  of  each  person :  each  per- 
Bon  habitually  uses  certain  words  in  places  where  other  words 
are  habitually  used  by  other  persons;  and  there  is  a  con- 
tinual recurrence  of  favourite  expressions.  This  inability  to 
maintain  a  balance  in  the  use  of  verbal  symbols,  which  cha- 
racterizes every  man,  characterizes,  by  consequence,  aggre- 
gates of  men  ;  and  the  desynonymization  of  words  is  the  ulti- 
mate effect. 

Shoidd  any  difficulty  be  felt  in  understanding  how  these 
mental  changes  exemplify  a  law  of  physical  transformations 
that  are  wrought  by  physical  forces,  it  will  disappear  on  con- 
templating  acts  of  mind  as  nervous  functions.  It  will  be 
seen  that  each  loss  of  equilibrium  above  instanced,  is  a  loss  of 
functional  equality  between  some  two  elements  of  the  nervooa 
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•ystem.  And  it  will  be  seen  that»  as  in  other  cases,  this  lose 
of  functional  equality  is  due  to  differences  in  the  incidence  of 
forces. 

§  154«  Masses  of  men,  in  common  with  all  other  masses, 
fihow  a  like  proclivity  similarly  caused.  Small  combinations 
and  large  societies  equally  manifest  it ;  and  in  the  one,  as  in 
the  other,  both  governmental  and  industrial  differentiations 
are  initiated  by  it.  Let  us  glance  at  the  facts  under  these 
two  heads. 

A  business  partnership,  balanced  as  the  authorities  of  its 
members  may  theoretically  be,  practically  becomes  a  union  in 
which  the  authority  of  one  partner  is  tacitly  recognized  as 
greater  than  that  of  the  other  or  others.  Though  the  share- 
holders have  given  equal  powers  to  the  directors  of  their 
company,  inequalities  of  power  soon  arise  among  them ;  and 
usually  the  supremacy  of  some  one  director  grows  so  marked, 
that  his  decisions  determine  the  course  which  the  board  takes. 
Nor  in  associations  for  political,  charitable,  literary,  or  other 
purposes,  do  we  fail  to  find  a  like  process  of  division  into 
dominant  and  subordinate  parties ;  each  having  its  leader,  its 
members  of  less  influence,  and  its  mass  of  uninfluential  mem- 
bers. These  minor  instances  in  which  unorganized  groups  of 
men,  standing  in  homogeneous  relations,  may  be  watched 
gradually  passing  into  organized  groups  of  men  standing  in 
heterogeneous  relations,  give  us  the  key  to  social  inequalities. 
Barbarous  and  civilized  communities  are  alike  characterized 
by  separation  into  classes,  as  well  as  by  separation  of  each 
class  into  more  important  and  less  important  units ;  and  this 
structure  is  manifestly  the  gradually-consolidated  result  of  a 
process  like  that  daily  exemplified  in  trading  and  other  com-! 
binations.  So  long  as  men  are  constituted  to  act  on  one  an- 
other, either  by  physical  force  or  by  force  of  character,  the ! 
struggles  for  supremacy  must  finally  be  decided  in  favour  ot  \ 
some  one  ;  and  the  difference  once  commenced  must  tend  to 
Oeoome  ever  more  marked.   Its  unstable  equilibrium  being  do- 
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8tro}edf  the  uniform  must  gravitate  with  Increasiiig  rapidity 
into  the  multiform.  And  so  supremacy  and  subordination 
must  establish  themselves,  as  we  see  they  do,  throughout  the 
whole  structuro  of  a  society,  from  the  great  class-divisions 
k  pervading  its  entire  body,  down  to  village  cliques,  and  even 
Mown  to  every  posse  of  school-boys.  Prol^bly  it  will 

be  objected  that  such  changes  result,  not  from  the  homoge- 
neity of  the  original  aggregations,  but  from  their  non-homo- 
geneity— from  certain  slight  diflferences  existing  among  theii 
units  at  the  outset.     This  is  doubtless  the  proximate  cause 
In  strictness,  such  changes  must  be  regarded  as  transforma- 
tions of  the  relatively  homogeneous  into  the  relatively  hetero- 
geneous.    But  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  an  aggregation  of 
men,  absolutely  alike  in  their  endowments,  would  eventually 
undergo  a  similar  transformation.     For  in  the  absence  of 
perfect  uniformity  in  the  lives  severally  led  by  them — in 
their  occupations,  physical  conditions,  domestic  relations,  and 
trains  of  thought  and  feeling — there  must  arise  difierences 
among  them ;  and  these  must  finally  initiate  social  differen- 
tiations.    Even  inequalities  of  health  caused  by  accidental 
must,  by  entailing  inequalities  of  ph}rsical  and  mental  power, 
idisturb  the  exact  balance  of  mutual  influences  among  the 
units;   and  the  balance  once  disturbed,  must  inevitably  be 
lost.     "Whence,  indeed,  besides  seeing  that  a  body  of  men 
absolutely  homogeneous  in  their  governmental  relations,  must, 
like  all  other  homogeneous  bodies,  become  heterogeneous, 
we  also  see  that  it  must  do  this  from  the  same  ultimate  cause 
—unequal  exposure  of  its  parts  to  incident  forces. 

The  first  industrial  divisions  of  societies  are  much  more 
obviously  due  to  unlikenesses  of  external  circumstances. 
Buch  divisions  are  absent  until  such  unlikenesses  are  estab- 
lished. Nomadic  tribes  do  not  permanently  expose  any 
groups  of  their  members  to  special  local  conditions ;  nor  does 
a  stationary  tribe,  when  occupying  only  a  small  area,  main- 
tain from  generation  to  generation  marked  contrasts  in  the 
local  conditions  of  its  members ;  and  in  such  tribes  there  are 
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no  decided  eoonomical  differentiations.     But  a  community 
which,  growing  populous,  has  overspread  a  large  tract,  and 
has  become  so  &r  settled  that  its  members  live  and  die  in  their 
respective  districts,  keeps  its  several  sections  in  different 
physical  circumstances ;  and  then  they  no  longer  remain  alike 
in  their  occupations.     Those  who  live  dispersed  continue  to 
hunt  or  cultivate  the  earth  ;  those  who  spread  to  the  sea-shore 
&11  into  maritime  occupations ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  some 
spot  chosen,  perhaps  for  its  centrality,  as  one  of  periodical 
assemblage,  become  traders,  and  a  town  springs  up.     Each 
of  these  classes  undergoes  a  modification  of  character  conse- 
quent on  its  function,  and  better  fitting  it  to  its  function. 
Later  in  the  process  of  social  evolution  these  local  adapt- 
ations are  greatly  multiplied.       A  result  of  differences  in 
soil  and  climate,  is  that  the  rural  inhabitants  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  have  their  occupations  partially  special* 
ized ;  and  become  respectively  distinguished  as  chiefly  pro- 
ducing cattle,  or  sheep,  or  wheat,  or  oats,  or  hops,  or  cyder. 
People  living  where  coal-fields  are  discovered  are  transform- 
ed into  colliers ;  Cornishmen  take  to  mining  because  Corn- 
wall is  metalliferous  ;  and  the  iron-manufacture  is  the  domi- 
nant   industry    where    iron-stone  is  plentifuL      Liverpool 
has  assumed  the  office  of  importing  cotton,  in  consequence  of 
its  proximity  to  the  district  where  cotton  goods  are  made; 
and  for  analogous  reasons,  Hull  has  become  the  chief  port  at 
which  foreign  wools  are  brought  in.     Even  in  the  establish- 
ment of  breweries,  of  dye-works,  of  slate-quarries,  of  brick- 
yards, we  may  see  the  same  truth.     So  that  both  in  generaf 
and  in  detail,  the  specializations  of  the  social  organism  whiclifi 
characterize  separate  districts,  primarily  depend  on  local 
circumstances.     Those  divisions  of  labour  which  under  an- 
other aspect  were  interpreted  as  due  to  the  setting  up  of  motion 
in  the  directions  of   least  resistance  (§  80),   are   here  in- 
terpreted as  due  to  differences  in  the  incident  forces ;   and 
the   two   interpretations   arc   quite    consistent,  with    each 
othAT.     For  that  which  in  each  case  determinei  the  direction 
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of  least  resistance,  is  the  distribution  of  the  forces  to  be  oreiw 
come;  end  hence  unlikenesses  of  distribution  in  separate 
localities,  entails  unlikenesses  in  the  course  of  human  action 
in  those  localities — entails  industrial  differentiations. 

§  155.  It  has  still  to  be  shown  that  this  general  trath  is 
demonstrable  a  priori.    We  hare  to  prove  specifically  that 

ithe  instability  of  the  homogeneous  is  a  corollary  from  the 
persistence  of  force.  Already  this  has  been  tacitly  impb'od 
by  assigning  unlikencss  in  the  exposure  of  its  parts  to 
surrounding  agencies,  as  the  reason  why  a  uniform  mass  loses 
its  uniformity.  But  here  it  will  be  proper  to  expand  this 
tacit  implication  into  definite  proof. 

On  striking  a  mass  of  matter  with  such  force  as  either  to 
indent  it  or  make  it  fly  to  pieces,  we  see  both  that  the  blow 
affects  differently  its  different  parts,  and  that  the  difference! 
are  consequent  on  the  unlike  relations  of  its  parts  to  the 
force  impressed.  The  part  with  which  the  striking  body 
comes  in  contact,  receiving  the  whole  of  the  communicated 
momentum^  is  driven  in  towards  the  centre  of  the  mass. 
It  thus  compresses  and  tends  to  displace  the  more  centrally 
situated  portions  of  the  mass.  These,  however,  cannot  be 
compressed  or  thrust  out  of  their  places  without  pressing  on 
all  surrounding  portions.  And  when  the  blow  is  violent 
enough  to  fracture  the  mass,  we  see,  in  the  radial  dispersion 
of  its  fragments,  that  the  original  momentum,  in  being  dis- 
tributed throughout  it,  has  been  divided  into  nimierous  minor 
momenta,  unlike  in  their  directions.  We  see  that  these  di- 
rections are  determined  by  the  positions  of  the  parts  with  re- 
spect to  each  other,  and  with  respect  to  the  point  of  impact 
We  see  that  the  parts  are  differently  affected  by  the  disrup- 
tive force,  because  they  are  differently  related  to  it  in  their 
directions  and  attachments — that  the  effects  being  the  joint 
products  of  the  cause  and  the  conditions,  cannot  be  alike  in 
parts  which  are  differently  conditioned.  A  body  on 

which  radiant  heat  is  falling,  exemplifies  tliis  truth  still  more 
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clearly.  Taking  the  simplest  case  (that  of  a  sphere)  we  see 
that  while  the  part  nearest  to  the  radiating  centre  receives 
the  rays  at  right  angles,  the  rays  strike  the  other  parts  of  the 
exposed  side  at  all  angles  from  90*  down  to  0*.  Again,  the 
molecular  vibrations  propagated  through  the  mass  from  the 
surface  which  receives  the  heat,  must  proceed  inwards  at  an- 
gles differing  for  each  point.  Further,  the  interior  parts  of 
the  sphere  affected  by  the  vibrations  proceeding  from  all 
points  of  the  heated  side,  must  be  dissimilarly  afiiected  in  pro- 
portion as  their  positions  are  dissimilar.  So  that  whether 
they  be  on  the  recipient  area,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  remote 
side,  the  constituent  atoms  are  all  thrown  into  states  of  vibra^ 
tion  more  or  less  unlike  each  other. 

But  now,  what  is  the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  conclusion 
that  a  uniform  force  produces  different  changes  throughout  a 
uniform  mass,  because  the  parts  of  the  mass  stand  in  different 
idations  to  the  force  ?  Fully  to  understand  this,  we  must 
contemplate  each  pirt  as  simultaneously  subject  to  other 
forces — ^those  of  gravitation,  of  cohesion,  of  molecular  motion, 
&c.  The  effect  wrought  by  an  additional  force,  must  be  a 
resultant  of  it  and  the  forces  already  in  action.  If  the  forces 
already  in  action  on  two  parts  of  any  aggregate,  are  different  in 
their  directions,  the  effects  produced  on  these  two  parts  by  like 
forces  must  be  different  in  their  directions.  Why  must  they  be 
different  P  They  must  be  different  because  such  unlikencss  as 
exists  between  the  two  sets  of  factors,  is  made  by  the  presence 
in  the  one  of  some  specially-directed  force  that  is  not  pre- 
sent in  the  other;  and  that  this  force  will  produce  an 
effect,  rendering  the  total  result  in  the  one  case  unlike  that 
in  the  other,  is  a  necessary  corollary  from  the  persistence  of 
ibrce.  Still  more  manifest  does  it  become  that  the  dis* 

similarly-placed  parts  of  any  aggregate  must  be  dissimilarly 
modified  by  an  incident  force,  when  we  remember  that  the 
ftiafUitie$  of  the  incident  force  to  which  they  are  severally 
subiect,  are  not  equal,  as  above  supposed ;  but  are  nearly  al« 
ways  very  unequal.    The  outer  parts  of  masses  are  usually 
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■lone  exposed  to  chemical  actions;  and  not  only  are  their 
inner  parts  shielded  from  the  affinities  of  external  elements, 
but  such  affinities  are  brought  to  bear  unequally  on  their 
surfaces ;  since  chemical  action  sets  up  currents  through  the 
medium  in  which  it  takes  place,  and  so  brings  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  surface  unequal  quantities  of  the  active  agent 
Again,  the  amounts  of  any  external  radiant  force  which  the 
different  parts  of  an  aggregate  receive,  are  widely  contrasted : 
we  have  the  contrast  between  the  quantity  falling  on  the 
side  next  the  radiating  centre,  and  the  quantity,  or  rather  no 
quantity,  falling  on  the  opposite  side ;  we  have  contrasts  in 
the  quantities  received  by  differently-placed  areas  on  the 
exposed  side;  and  we  have  endless  contrasts  between  the 
quantities  received  by  the  various  parts  of  the  interior.  Simi- 
larly when  mechanical  force  ia  expended  on  any  agg^regate, 
either  by  collision,  continued  pressure,  or  tension,  the  amounts 
of  strain  distributed  throughout  the  mass  are  manifestly 
unlike  for  unlike  positions.  But  to  say  the  different  parts  of 
an  aggregate  receive  different  quantities  of  any  incident  force, 
is  to  say  that  their  states  are  modified  by  it  in  different 
degrees — is  to  say  that  if  they  were  before  homogeneous  in 
their  relations  they  must  be  rendered  to  a  proportionate 
extent  heterogeneous ;  since,  force  being  persistent,  the 
different  quantities  of  it  falling  on  the  different  parts, 
must  work  in  them  different  quantities  of  effect — different 
changes.  Yet  one  more  kindred  deduction  is  required 

to  complete  the  argument.  We  may,  by  parallel  reasoning, 
reach  the  conclusion  that,  even  apart  from  the  action  of  any  ex* 
ternal  force,  the  equilibrium  of  a  homogeneous  aggregate  must 
be  destroyed  by  the  unequal  actions  of  its  parts  on  each  other. 
That  mutual  influence  which  produces  aggregation  (not  to 
mention  other  mutual  influences)  must  work  different  eSecU 
on  the  different  parts ;  since  they  are  severally  exposed  to  it 
in  imlike  amounts  and  directions.  This  will  be  clearly  seen 
on  remembering  that  the  portions  of  which  the  whole  is  made 
ap,  may  be  severally  regarded  as  minor  wholes ;  that  on  eocli  (kl 
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fliese  minor  wholes,  the  action  of  the  entire  aggregate  then 
becomes  an  external  incident  force ;  that  such  external  inci« 
dent  force  must,  as  aboye  shown,  work  unlike  changes  in  the 
parts  of  any  such  minor  whole ;  and  that  if  the  minor  wholes 
are  aeyerally  thus  rendered  heterogeneous,  the  entire  aggro* 
gate  is  rendered  heterogeneous. 

The  instability  ofthe  homogeneous  jaihuajlfidtteiUe-^ram 
ihat,primnrdinl  truth  yjinek  undftriiffl^our  intdligfinoe.  One 
stablehomoB^neity only. is  hypothetically  possible.  J[f  centres 
of  force,  absolutely  uniform  in  their  poweiSj  were  dififusedT 
with  absolute  uniformity  thxt)tLgh  Tinlimitfid  gpgr^^  t^>py  wnuld 
remain  in  equilibrium.  This  however,  though  a  verbally 
intelligible  supposition,  is  one  that  cannot  be  represented  in 
thought;  since  unlimited  space  is  inconceivable.  But  all 
finite  forms  of  the  homogeneous — all  forms  of  it  which  we 
can  know  or  conceive,  must  inevitably  lapse  into  hetero- 
geneity. In  three  several  ways  does  the  persistence  of  force 
necessitate  this.  Setting  external  agencies  aside,  each  unit 
of  a  homogeneous  whole  must  be  differently  affected  from 
any  of  the  rest  by  the  aggregate  action  of  the  rest  upon  it. 
The  resultant  force  exercised  by  the  aggregate  on  each  unit, 
being  in  no  two  cases  alike  in  both  amount  and  direction,  and 
usually  not  in  either,  any  incident  force,  even  if  uniform  in 
amount  and  direction,  cannot  produce  like  effects  on  the  units. 
And  the  various  positions  of  the  parts  in  relation  to  any  in- 
cident force,  preventing  them  from  receiving  it  in  uniform 
amounts  and  directions,  a  further  difference  in  the  effects 
wrought  on  them  is  inevitably  produced. 

One  further  remark  is  needed.  To  the  conclusion  that 
the  changes  with  which  Evolution  commences,  are  thus  ne- 
cessitated, remains  to  be  added  the  conclusion  that  these 
changes  must  continue.  The  absolutely  homogeneous  must 
lose  its  equilibrium;  and  the  relatively  homogeneous  must 
lapse  into  the  relatively  less  homogeneous.  That  which 
is  true  of  any  total  mass,  is  true  of  the  parts  into  which 

it  segregates.      The  uniformity  of   each  such  part  must 
20 
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inevitablj  be  lost  in  multiformity,  as  was  that  of  tlia 
original  whole ;  and  for  like  reasons.  And  thns  the  continued 
changes  which  characterize  Evolution,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
constituted  by  the  lapse  of  the  homogeneous  into  the  hetero* 
geneous,  and  of  the  less  heterogeneous  into  the  more  hetcio* 
gcneous,  are  necessary  consequences  of  the  persistence  of 


CHAPTER    XX. 

THE  MULTIPLIGATION  OF  EFFECTS. 

S  156.  To  the  cause  of  increasing  complexity  set  forth  m 
the  last  chapter,  we  have  in  this  chapter  to  add  another. 
Though  secondary  in  order  of  time,  it  is  scarcely  secondary  in 
order  of  importance.  Even  in  the  absence  of  the  causo 
already  assigned^  it  would  necessitate  a  change  from  the 
homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous ;  and  joined  with  it,  it 
makes  this  change  both  more  rapid  and  more  involved.  To 
come  in  sight  of  it,  we  have  but  to  pursue  a  step  further, 
that  conflict  between  force  and  matter  already  delineated. 
Let  us  do  this. 

When  a  uniform  aggregate  is  subject  to  a  imiform  force, 
we  have  seen  that  its  constituents,  being  differently  condi. 
tioned,  are  differently  modified.  But  while  we  have  con- 
templated the  various  parts  of  the  aggregate  as  thus  undergo- 
ing imlike  changes,  we  have  not  yet  contemplated  the  unlike 
changes  simultaneously  produced  on  the  various  parts  of  the 
incident  force.  These  must  be  as  numerous  and  important  as 
the  others.  Action  and  re-action  being  equal  and  opposite,  it 
foUowB  that  in  differentiating  the  parts  on  which  it  falls  m 
imlike  ways,  the  incident  force  must  itself  be  correspond- 
ingly differentiated.  Instead  ofJ>ging  as  bi^frrrg,  a  uniffrrm 
force,  it  must  thereafter  be^a_mLi^tiform  fosefi^JL-group  of 
Ji'flyiti^lAr  fi.rftAft.  A  few  illustrations  will  make  this  truth 
mamfiBtt. 
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A  single  force  is  diyided  by  conflict  with  matter  into 
forces  that  widely  diyerge.  In  tbe  case  lately  cited,  of  a 
body  shattered  by  violent  collision,  besides  the  change  of  the 
homogeneous  mass  into  a  heterogeneous  group  of  scattered 
fragments,  there  is  a  change  of  the  homogeneous  momentum 
into  a  group  of  momenta,  heterogeneous  in  both  amounts 
and  directions.  Similarly  with  the  forces  we  know  as  light 
and  heat.  After  the  dispersion  of  these  by  a  radiating  body 
towards  all  points,  they  are  re-dispersed  towards  all  points 
by  the  bodies  on  which  they  fall.  Of  the  Sun^s  rays,  issu- 
ing from  him  on  every  side,  some  few  strike  the  Moon. 
These  being  reflected  ut  all  angles  from  the  Moon's  sur- 
face, some  few  of  them  strike  the  Earth.  By  a  like 
process  the  few  which  reach  the  Earth  are  again  dif- 
fused through  surrounding  space.  And  on  each  occasion, 
such  portions  of  the  rays  as  are  absorbed  instead  of  Te> 
fleeted,  undergo  refractions  that  equally  destroy  their 
parallelism.  More  than  this  is  true.     By  conflict 

with  matter,  a  uniform  force  is  in  part  changed  into  forces 
diflering  in  their  directions ;  and  in  part  it  is  changed  into 
forces  diflering  in  their  kinds.  When  one  body  is  stmck 
against  another,  that  which  we  usually  regard  as  the  eflTect, 
is  a  change  of  position  or  motion  in  one  or  both  bodies.  But 
a  moment's  thought  shows  that  this  is  a  very  incomplete 
view  of  the  matter.  Besides  the  visible  mechanical  residt, 
sound  is  produced;  or,  to  speak  accurately,  a  vibration  in 
one  or  both  bodies,  and  in  the  surrounding  air :  and  under 
some  circumstances  we  call  this  the  efiect.  Moreover,  the 
air  has  not  simply  been  made  to  vibrate,  but  has  had  currents 
raised  in  it  by  the  transit  of  the  bodies.  Further,  if  there  is 
not  that  great  structural  change  which  we  call  fracture,  there 
is  a  disarrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  two  bodies  around 
their  point  of  collision ;  amounting  in  some  coses  to  a  visible 
condensation.  Yet  more,  this  condensation  is  acoompanied 
by  disengagement  of  heat.  In  some  cases  a  spark — that  isi 
light — results,  from  the  incandescence  of  a  portion  struck 
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off;  and  occasionally  this  incandescence  is  associated  with 
chemical  combination.  Thus,  by  the  original  mechanical 
force  expended  in  the  collision,  at  least  five,  and  often  more, 
different  kinds  of  forces  have  been  produced.  Take,  again, 
the  lighting  of  a  candle.  Primarily,  this  ia  a  chemical 
change  consequent  on  a  rise  of  temperature.  The  process  of 
oombination  having  once  been  set  going  by  extraneous  heat, 
there  is  a  continued  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  &c.— 
in  itself  a  result  more  complex  than  the  extraneous  heat  that 
first  caused  it.  But  along  with  this  process  of  combination 
there  is  a  production  of  heat ;  there  is  a  production  of  light ; 
there  is  an  ascending  column  of  hot  gases  generated  ;  there 
are  currents  established  in  the  surrounding  air.  Nor  doea 
the  decomposition  of  one  force  into  many  forces  end  here. 
Each  of  the  several  changes  worked  becomes  the  parent  of 
further  changes.  The  carbonic  acid  formed,  will  by  and  by 
combine  with  some  base ;  or  under  the  influence  of  sunshine 
give  up  its  carbon  to  the  leaf  of  a  plant.  The  water  will 
modify  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air  around ;  or,  if  the 
current  of  hot  gases  containing  it  come  against  a  cold  body, 
will  be  condensed:  altering  the  temperature,  and  perhaps 
the  chemical  state,  of  the  surface  it  covers.  The  heat  given 
out  melts  the  subjacent  tallow,  and  expands  whatever  it 
warms.  The  light,  falling  on  various  substances,  calls  forth 
from  them  reactions  by  which  it  is  modified ;  and  so  divers 
colours  are  produced.  Similarly  even  with  these  secondary 
actions,  which  may  be  traced  out  into  ever-multiplying 
ramifications,  until  they  become  too  minute  to  be  appreci- 
ated. Universally,  then,  the  effect  is  more  complex 
than  the  cause.  Whether  the  aggregate  on  which  it  {aU&  be 
homogeneous  or  otherwise,  an  incident  force  is  transformed 
by  the  conflict  into  a  number  of  forces  that  differ  in  their 
amounts,  or  directions,  or  kinds;  or  in  all  these  respects. 
And  of  this  group  of  variously-modified  forces,  each  ultt- 
mately  undergoes  a  like  transformation. 
Let  us  now  mark  how  the  process  of  evolution  is  furthered 
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by  this  multiplication  of  effects.  An  incident  force  decern- 
posed  by  the  reactions  of  a  body  into  a  gronp  of  ralike  forces 
—a  uniform  force  thus  reduced  to  a  multifom  force — ^be- 
comes the  cause  of  a  secondary  increase  of  multiformity  in 
ihe  body  which  decomposes  it  In  the  last  chapter  we  saw 
that  the  several  parts  of  an  aggregate  are  differently  modi- 
fied by  any  incident  force.  It  has  just  been  shown  that  by  tlte 
reactions  of  the  differently  modified  parts,  the  incident,  force 
itself  must  be  divided  into  differently  modified  partd.  Here 
i1  remains  to  point  out  that  each  differentiated  division  of 
the  aggregate,  thus  becomes  a  centre  from  which  a  differen* 
tiated  division  of  the  original  force  is  again  difiused.  And 
since  unlike  forces  must  produce  unlike  results,  each  of  these 
differentiated  forces  must  produce,  throughout  the  aggregate, 
a  further  series  of  differentiations.  This  secondaiy 

cause  of  the  change  from  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity, 
obviously  becomes  more  potent  in  proportion  as  the  hetero* 
geneity  increases.  When  the  parts  into  which  any  evolving 
whole  has  segregated  itself,  have  diverged  widely  in  nature^ 
they  will  necessarily  react  very  diversely  on  any  incident 
force — ^they  will  divide  an  incident  force  into  so  many 
strongly  contrasted  groups  of  forces.  And  each  of  them  be- 
coming the  centre  of  a  quite  distinct  set  of  influences,  must 
add  to  the  number  of  distinct  secondary  changes  wrought 
throughout  the  aggregate.  Yet    another  corollary 

must  be  added.  The  number  of  unlike  parts  of  which  an 
aggregate  consists,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  their  unlikeness, 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  process.  Every  additional 
specialized  division  is  an  additional  centre  of  specialized 
forces.  If  a  uniform  whole,  in  being  itself  made  midtiform 
by  an  incident  force,  makes  the  incident  force  multiform ;  if 
a  whole  consisting  of  two  unlike  sections,  divides  an  incident 
force  into  two  unlike  groups  of  multiform  forces ;  it  is  clear 
that  each  new  imlike  section  must  be  a  further  source  of  com- 
plication among  the  forces  at  work  throughout  the  mass — a 
farther  source    of   heterogeneify.      The  multiplioation  of 
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effects  miut  proceed  in  geometrical  progression.    Eaoli  stage 
of  evolution  must  initiate  a  higher  stage. 

i  167.  The  force  of  aggregation  acting  on  irregular  masses 
of  rare  matter,  diffused  through  a  resisting  medium,  will  not 
cause  such  masses  to  move  in  straight  lines  to  their  common 
centre  of  gravity ;  but,  as  before  said,  each  will  take  a  curvi- 
linear path,  directed  to  one  or  other  side  of  the  centre  of 
gravity.  AU  of  them  being  differently  conditioned,  gravita- 
tion will  impress  on  each  a  motion  differing  in  direction,  in 
velocity,  and  in  the  degree  of  its  curvature — uniform  aggre- 
gative force  will  be  differentiated  into  multiform  momenta. 
The  process  thus  commenced,  must  go  on  till  it  produces  a 
single  mass  of  nebulous  matter ;  and  these  independent  curvi* 
linear  motions  must  result  in  a  movement  of  this  mass  round 
its  axis :  a  simultaneous  condensation  and  rotation  in  which 
we  see  how  two  effects  of  the  aggregative  force,  at  first  but 
slightly  divergent,  become  at  last  widely  differentiated.  A 
gradual  increase  of  oblateness  in  this  revolving  spheroid,  must 
take  place  through  the  joint  action  of  these  two  forces,  as  the 
bulk  diminishes  and  the  rotation  grows  more  rapid ;  and  this 
we  may  set  down  as  a  third  effect.  The  genesis  of  heat,  which 
must  accompany  augmentation  of  density,  is  a  consequence 
of  yet  another  order — a  consequence  by  no  means  simple ; 
since  the  various  parts  of  the  mass,  being  variously  condensed, 
must  be  variously  heated.  Acting  throughout  a  gaseous 
spheroid,  of  which  the  parts  are  unlike  in  their  temperatures, 
the  forces  of  aggregation  and  rotation  must  work  a  further 
series  of  changes :  they  must  set  up  circulating  currents, 
both  general  and  local.  At  a  later  stage  light  as  well  as  heat 
will  be  generated.  Thus  without  dwelling  on  the  likelihood 
of  chemical  combinations  and  electric  disturbances,  it  is  suf* 
ficiently  manifest  that,  supposing  matter  to  have  originally 
existed  in  a  difi^ised  state,  the  once  uniform  force  which 
caused  its  aggregation,  must  have  become  gradually  divided 
into  diffisrent  forces :  and  that  each  farther  stage  of  eompli« 
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cation  in  the  resulting  a^^cgate,  mnat  have  initiated  foithet 
Bubdivisions  of  this  force — ^a  further  multiplication  of  effectSi 
increasing  the  previous  heterogeneity. 

This  section  of  the  argument  may  however  be  adequately 
stistainedy  without  having  recourse  to  any  such  hypothetical 
illustrations  as  the  foregoing.  The  astronomical  attribntes 
of  the  Earth,  will  even  alone  suffice  our  purpose.  Consider 
first  the  effects  of  its  momentum  round  its  axis.  There  ia  the 
oblateness  of  its  form ;  there  is  the  alternation  of  day  and 
night;  there  are  certain  constant  marine  currents;  and 
there  are  certain  constant  aerial  currents.  Consider  next 
the  secondary  series  of  consequences  due  to  the  divergence 
of  the  Earth's  plane  of  rotation  from  the  plane  of  its  orbit 
The  many  differences  of  the  seasons,  both  simultaneous 
and  successive,  which  pervade  its  surface,  are  thus  cauaed. 
External  attraction  acting  on  this  rotating  oblate  spheroid 
with  inclined  axis,  produces  the  motion  called  nutation,  and 
that  slower  and  larger  one  from  which  follows  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  with  its  several  sequences.  And  then  by  this 
same  force  are  generated  the  tides,  aqueeus  and  atmosphcaic. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  simplest  way  of  showing  the  multi- 
plication of  effects  among  phenomena  of  this  order,  will  be  to 
set  down  the  influences  of  any  member  of  the  Solar  System  on 
the  rest.  A  planet  directly  produces  in  neighbonring  planets 
certain  appreciable  perturbations,  complicating  thoae  other> 
wise  produced  in  them ;  and  in  the  remoter  planets  it  directly 
produces  certain  less  visible  perturbations.  Here  is  a  first 
series  of  effects.  But  each  of  the  perturbed  planets  is  itself  a 
source  of  perturbations — each  directly  affects  all  the  others. 
Hence,  planet  A  having  drawn  planet  B  out  of  the  position 
it  would  have  occupied  in  A^s  absenoe,  the  perturbations 
wlilch  B  causes  are  different  from  what  they  would  else 
have  been ;  and  similarly  with  C,  D,  E,  £c.  Here  then  ia  a 
secondary  series  of  effects :  far  more  numerous  though  &r 
•mailer  in  their  amounts.  As  these  indirect  perturbationa 
must  to  some  extent  modify  the  movements  of  each  planer 
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(here  results  from  them  a  tertiary  aeries ;  and  so  on  contin- 
ually. Thus  the  force  exercised  by  any  planet  works  a  dif- 
ferent effect  on  each  of  the  rest ;  this  different  effect  is  from 
each  as  a  centre  partially  broken  up  into  minor  different 
effects  on  the  rest ;  and  so  on  in  ever  multiplying  and  dimin- 
ishing waves  throughout  the  entire  system. 

§  158  If  the  Earth  was  formed  by  the  concentration  of 
diffused  matter,  it  must  at  first  have  been  incandescent ;  and 
whether  the  nebular  hypothesis  be  accepted  or  not,  this  ori- 
ginal incandescence  of  the  Earth  must  now  be  regarded  as  in- 
dnctivdy  established — or,  if  not  established,  at  least  rendered 
so  probable  that  it  i5  a  generally  admitted  geological  doctrine. 
Several  results  of  the  gradual  cooling  of  the  Earth — as  the 
formation  of  a  crust,  the  solidification  of  sublimed  elements, 
the  precipitation  of  water,  &c.,  have  been  already  noticed — 
and  I  here  again  refer  to  them  merely  to  point  out  that  they 
are  simultaneous  effects  of  the  one  cause,  diminiBhing  heat 
Let  us  now,  however,  observe  the  multiplied  changes  afterwards 
arising  from  the  continuance  of  this  one  cause.  The 

Eivth,  &lUng  in  temperature,  must  contract.  Hence  the  solid 
crust  at  any  time  existing,  is  presently  too  large  for  the 
shrinking  nucleus ;  and  being  unable  to  support  itself,  inevit- 
ably follows  the  nucleus.  But  a  spheroidal  envelope  cannot 
sink  down  into  contact  with  a  smaller  internal  spheroid,  with- 
out disruption :  it  will  run  into  wrinkles,  as  the  rind  of  an 
apple  does  when  the  bulk  of  its  interior  decreases  from  eva- 
poration. As  the  cooling  progresses  and  the  envelope  thick* 
ens,  the  ridges  consequent  on  these  contractions  must  become 
greater ;  rising  ultimately  into  hills  and  mountains ;  and  the 
later  systems  of  mountains  thus  produced  must  not  only  be 
higher,  as  we  find  them  to  be,  but  they  must  be  longer,  as  we 
also  find  them  to  be.  Thus,  leaving  out  of  view  other  modi- 
fying forces,  we  see  what  inunense  heterogeneity  of  surface 
arises  from  the  one  cause,  loss  of  heat— a  heterogeneity  which 
the  telescope  shows  us  to  be  paralleled  on  the  Moon,  where  aoue- 
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0118  and  atmospheric  agencies  have  been  absent.  But 

we  have  yet  to  notice  another  kind  of  heterogeneity  of 
surfocey  similarly  and  simultaneously  caused.  While  the 
Earth's  crust  was  still  thin,  the  ridges  produced  by  its  con- 
traction must  not  only  have  been  small,  but  the  tracts  between 
them  must  have  rested  with  comparative  smoothness  on  the 
subjacent  liquid  spheroid ;  and  the  water  in  those  arctic  and 
antarctic  regions  where  it  first  condensed,  must  have  been 
evenly  distributed.  But  as  fast  as  the  crust  grew  thicker 
and  gained  corresponding  strength,  the  lines  of  fracture  from 
time  to  time  caused  in  it,  necessarily  occurred  at  greater  dis- 
tances apart ;  the  intermediate  surfaces  followed  the  contract- 
ing nucleus  with  less  uniformity ;  and  there  consequently 
resulted  larger  areas  of  land  and  water.  If  any  one,  after 
wrapping  an  orange  in  wet  tissue  paper,  and  observing  both 
how  small  are  the  wrinkles  and  how  evenly  the  intervening 
spaces  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  orange,  will  then  wrap  it  in 
thick  cartridge-paper,  and  note  both  the  greater  height  of  the 
ridges  and  the  larger  spaces  throughout  which  the  paper  does 
not  touch  the  orange,  he  will  realize  the  fact,  that  as  the 
Earth*s  solid  envelope  thickened,  the  areas  of  elevation  and 
depression  became  greater.  In  place  of  islands  more  or  less 
homogeneously  scattered  over  an  all-embracing  sea,  there  must 
have  gradually  arisen  heterogeneous  arrangements  of  conti- 
nent and  ocean,  such  as  we  now  know.  This  doable 
change  in  the  extent  and  in  the  elevation  of  the  lands,  in- 
volved yet  another  species  of  heterogeneity — that  of  coast-line. 
A  tolerably  even  surface  raised  out  of  the  ocean  will  have  a 
simple,  regular  sea-margin ;  but  a  surface  varied  by  table* 
lands  and  intersected  by  mountain-chains,  will,  when  raimd 
out  of  the  ocean,  have  an  outline  extremely  irregular,  alike 
in  its  loading  features  and  in  its  details.  Thus  endless  is  the 
nccuroulation  of  geological  and  geographical  results  slowly 
brought  about  by  this  one  cause — the  escape  of  the  Earth's 
primitive  heat. 

When  we  pass  from  the  agency  which  geologists  term  i{^ 
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ueoiiBy  to  aqueous  and  atmospheric  agencies,  we  see  a  like 
eyer^growing  complication  of  effects.  The  denuding  actions 
of  air  and  water  have,  from  the  beginning,  been  modifying 
eyery  exposed  surface :  everywhere  working  many  different 
changes.  As  already  shown  (§  69)  the  original  source  of  those 
gaseous  and  fluid  motions  which  effect  denudation,  is  the  solar 
heat.  The  transformatiou  of  this  into  various  modes  of  force, 
according  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  matter  on  which 
it  fallsy  is  the  first  stage  of  complication.  The  sun's  rays, 
striking  at  all  angles  a  sphere,  that  from  moment  to  moment 
presents  and  withdraws  different  parts  of  its  surface,  and  each 
of  them  for  a  different  time  daily  throughout  the  year,  would 
produce  a  considerable  variety  of  changes  even  were  the 
sphere  uniform.  But  ffdling  as  they  do  on  a  sphere  sur« 
rounded  by  an  atmosphere  in  some  parts  of  which  wide  areas 
of  cloud  are  suspended,  and  which  here  unveils  vast  tracts  of 
sea,  there  of  level  land,  there  of  mountains,  there  of  snow  and 
ice,  they  initiate  in  its  several  parts  countless  different  move- 
ments. Currents  of  air  of  all  sizes,  directions,  velocities,  and 
temperatures,  are  set  up ;  as  are  also  marine  currents  simi* 
larly  contrasted  in  their  characters.  In  this  region  the  sur- 
fSsce  is  giving  off  water  in  the  state  of  vapour ;  in  that,  dew 
is  being  precipitated ;  and  in  the  other  rain  is  descending — 
diffisrences  that  arise  from  the  ever-changing  ratio  between 
the  absorption  and  radiation  of  heat  in  each  place.  At  one 
hour,  a  rapid  fall  in  temperature  leads  to  the  formation  of  ice, 
with  an  accompanying  expansion  throughout  the  moist 
bodies  frozen ;  while  at  another,  a  thaw  unlocks  the  dislocated 
fragments  of  these  bodies.  And  then,  passing  to  a  second 
stage  of  complication,  we  see  that  the  many  kinds  of  motion 
directly  or  indirectly  caused  by  the  son's  rays,  severally  pro- 
dttce  results  that  vary  with  the  conditions.  OxidatioUt 
drought,  wind,  frost,  rain,  glaciers,  rivers,  waves,  and  other 
denuding  agents  effect  disintegrations  that  are  determined  in 
their  amounts  and  qualities  by  local  circumstances.  Acting 
apoD  a  traet  of  granite,  such  agents  here  work  loaroely  an 
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appreciable  effect ;  tliere  cause  exfioliaikiiiB  of  the  sorfaoe,  aiiJ 
a  reaulting  heap  of  debria  and  boulders ;  and  elsewhere,  after 
decomposing  the  feldspar  into  a  white  day,  cony  away  this 
with  the  accompanying  quartz  and  mica,  and  deposit  ihem 
in  separate  beds^  fluviatile  and  marine.    When  the  exposed 
land  consists  of  seyeral  unlike  formations,  sedimentary  and 
igneousi   changes  proportionably  more   heterogeneous  are 
wrought.    The  formations  being  disintegraUe  in  different  de- 
grees, there  follows  an  increased  irregularity  of  surface.    The 
areas  drained  by  different  riyers  being  differently  constituted, 
these  rivers  carry  down  to  the  sea  unlike  combinations  of 
ingredients ;  and  so  sundry  new  strata  of  distinct  composition 
arise.    And  here  indeed  we  may  see  Tery  simply  illustrated, 
the  truth,  that  the  heterogeneity  of  the  effects  increases  in  a 
geometrical  progression,  with  the  heterogeneity  of  the  object 
acted  upon,    A  continent  of  complex  structure,  presenting 
many  strata  irregularly  distributed,  raised  to  Tarious  levels, 
tilted  up  at  all  angles,  must,  under  the  same  denuding  agen- 
cies, give  origin  to  immensely  multiplied  results :  each  dis- 
trict must  be  peculiarly  modified ;  each  river  must  carry 
down  a  distinct  kind  of  detritus ;  each  deposit  must  be  differ- 
ently distributed  by  the  entangled  currents,  tidal  and  other, 
which  wash  the  oontorted  shores ;  and  every  additional  com 
plication  of  surface  must  be  the  cause  of  more  than  one  ad- 
ditional consequence.    But  not  to  dwell  on  these,   let  us 
for  the  fuller  elucidation  of  this  truth  in  relation  to  the  inor- 
ganic world,  consider  what  would  presently  follow  from  some 
extensive  cosmical  revolution — say  the  subsidence  of  Central 
America.    The  immediate  results  of  the  disturbance  would 
themselves  be  sufficiently  complex.    Besides  the  numberless 
dislocations  of  strata,  the  ejections  of  igneous  matter,  the 
propagation  of  earthquake  vibrations  thousands  of  miles 
around,  the  loud  explosions,  and  the  escape  of  gases,  there 
would  be  the  rush  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  to  sup- 
ply the  vacant  space,  the  subsequent  recoil  of  emmnoos 
waves,  which  would  traverse  both  these  oceans  and  pflrodoce 
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myriads  of  elianges  tdong  their  shoresy  the  coTresponding  at« 
mospheric  waves  complicated  by  the  currents  surroondiBg  each 
▼oleanic  vent,  and  the  electrical  discharges  with  which  such 
disturbances  are  accompanied.  But  these  temporary  effects 
would  be  insignificant  compared  with  the  permanent  ones. 
The  complex  currents  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  would  be 
altered  in  directions  and  amounts.  The  distribution  of  heat 
achieyed  by  these  currents  would  be  different  from  what  it  is. 
The  arrangement  of  the  isothermal  lines,  not  only  on  the 
neighbouring  continents,  but  eyen  throughout  Europe,  would 
be  changed.  The  tides  would  flow  differently  from  what 
they  do  now.  There  would  be  more  or  less  modification  of 
the  winds  in  their  periods,  strengths,  directions,  qualities. 
Rain  would  fall  scarcely  anywhere  at  the  same  times  and  in 
the  same  quantities  as  at  present.  In  short,  the  meteorolo- 
gical conditions  thousands  of  miles  off,  on  all  sides,  would  be 
more  or  less  revolutionized.  In  these  many  changes,  each  of 
which  comprehends  countless  minor  ones,  the  reader  will  see 
the  immense  heterogeneity  of  the  results  wrought  out  by  one 
force,  when  that  force  expends  itself  on  a  previously  compli- 
cated area ;  and  he  will  readily  draw  the  corollary  that  from 
the  beginning  the  complication  has  advanced  at  an  increasing 
rate. 

I  159.  We  have  next  to  trace  throughout  organic  evolu 
tion,  this  same  all-pervading  principle.  And  here,  where 
the  transformation  of  the  homogeneous  into  the  heterogeneous 
was  first  observed,  the  production  of  many  changes  by  one 
cause  is  least  easy  to  demonstrate.  The  development  of  a  seed 
into  a  plant,  or  an  ovum  into  an  animal,  is  so  gradual ;  while 
the  forces  which  determine  it  are  so  involved,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  unobtrusive ;  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  multipli* 
cation  of  effects  which  is  elsewhere  so  obvious.  Nevertheless, 
by  indirect  evidence  we  may  establish  our  proposition ;  spite 
of  the  lack  of  direct  evidence. 

Observe,  first,  how  numerous  are  the  changes  which  any 
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marked  atimiiliis  works  on  an  adult  orgaaiam — a  hnman  beingi 
for  instance.  An  alarming  sound  or  Bights  besides  impressiona 
on  the  organs  of  sense  and  the  nerves,  may  produce  a  starts  a 
scream,  a  distortion  of  the  face,  a  trembling  consequent  on 
general  muscular  relaxation,  a  burst  of  perspiration,  an  excited 
action  of  the  heart,  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  brain,  followed 
possibly  by  arrest  of  the  hearths  action  and  by  syncope ;  and 
if  the  system  be  feeble,  an  illness  with  its  long  train  of 
complicated  symptoms  may  set  in.  Similarly  in  cases  of 
disease.  A  minute  portion  of  the  small*pox  vims  introduced 
into  the  system,  will,  in  a  severe  case,  cause,  during  the  first 
stage,  rigors,  heat  of  skin,  accelerated  pulse,  furred  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  epigastric  uneasiness,  vomiting,  head- 
ache, pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  muscular  weakness,  con- 
vulsions, delirium,  &c. ;  in  the  second  stage,  cutaneous  erup- 
tion, itching,  tingling,  sore  throat,  swelled  fauces,  salivation, 
cough,  hoarseness,  dyspnoea,  &c. ;  and  in  the  third  stage, 
(edematous  inflammations,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  diarrhoea, 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  ophthalmia,  erysipelas,  &c :  each 
of  which  enumerated  symptoms  is  itself  more  or  less  complex. 
Medicines,  special  foods,  better  air,  might  in  like  manner  be 
instanced  as  producing  multiplied  results.  If ow  it 

needs  only  to  consider  that  the  many  changes  thus  wrought 
'by  one  force  on  an  adult  organism,  must  be  partially  paial- 
,  leled  in  an  embryo-organism,  to  understand  how  here  also 
|the  production  of  many  efiects  by  one  cause  is  a  source  of 
(increasing  heterogeneity.      The  external   heat  and  other 
agencies  which  determine  the  first  complications  of  the  germ, 
will,  by  acting  on  these,  superinduce  further  complicationa ; 
on  these  still  higher  and  more  numerous  ones ;  and  ao  on 
continually :  each  organ  as  it  is  developed,  serving,  by  its 
actions  and  reactions  on  the  rest,  to  initiate  new  oompleTitJea 
The  first  pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart  must  simultaneoualy 
aid  the  unfolding  of  every  part.    The  growth  of  each  tiasoe^ 
by  taking  from  the  blood  special  proportions  of  elementsy 
must  modify  the  constitution  of  the  blood;  and  so  must 
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modify  the  nutrition  of  all  the  other  tissnes.  The  distributiTe 
actions,  implying  as  they  do  a  certain  waste,  necessitate  an 
addition  to  the  blood  of  effete  matters,  which  must  influence 
the  rest  of  the  system,  and  perhaps,  as  some  think,  initiate 
the  formation  of  excretory  organs.  The  nervous  connections 
established  among  the  Tiscera  must  further  multiply  thoir 
mutual  influences.  And  so  with  every  modification  of 
structure — every  additional  part  and  every  alteration  in  the 
ratios  of  parts.  Still  stronger  becomes  the  proof  when 

we  call  to  mind  the  %|t;LJ^h^t.1'b§-§§L™§-8§IPl  S?5J.  be  evoTved 
into  different  forms  accordiag.ta  drRumfttOTCOS.  Thus,  dur-\ 
ing  its  earlier  stages,  every  embryo  is  sexless — becomes  either  J 
male  or  female  as  the  balance  of  forces  acting  on  it  dete^ 
mines.  Again,  it  is  well-known  that  the  larva  of  a  working* 
bee  will  develop  into  a  queen-bee,  if,  before  a  certain  period, 
its  food  be  changed  to  that  on  which  the  larvse  of  queen-bees 
are  fed.  Even  more  remarkable  is  the  case  of  certain 
entozoa.  The  ovum  of  a  tape- worm,  getting  into  the  intes* 
tine  of  one  animal,  unfolds  into  the  form  of  its  parent ;  but 
if  carried  into  other  parts  of  the  system,  or  into  the  intestine 
of  some  unlike  animal,  it  becomes  one  of  the  sac-like  creatures, 
called  by  naturalists  Cysticerci^  or  Cbsntin,  or  Eehinccccd 
— creatures  so  extremely  diflerent  from  the  tape-worm 
in  aspect  and  structure,  that  only  after  careful  investiga« 
tions  have  they  been  proved  to  have  the  same  origin. 
All  which  instances  imply  that  each  advance  in  embryonic 
complication  results  from  the  action  of  incident  forces  on  the 
complication  previously  existing.  Indeed,  the  now 

accepted  doctrine  of  epigenesis  necessitates  the  conclusion  that 
organic  evolution  proceeds  after  this  manner.  For  since  it  is 
proved  that  no  germ,  animal  or  vegetal,  contains  the  slightest 
rudiment,  trace,  or  indication  of  the  future  organism — since 
the  microscope  has  shown  us  that  the  first  process  set  up  in 
every  fertilized  germ  is  a  process  of  repeated  spontaneous 
fissions,  ending  in  the  production  of  a  mass  of  cells,  not  one 
of  which  exhibits  any  special  character;  there  seems  no 
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alternative  but  to  conclude  that  the  partial  organLBatiou  at 
any  moment  subsisting  in  a  growing  embryo,  is  transformed 
by  the  agencies  acting  on  it  Into  the  succeeding  phase  oi 
organizatioui  and  this  into  the  next,  until,  through  btct- 
increasing  complexities,  the  ultimate  form  ia  reach- 
ed. Thus,  though  the  subtlety  of  the  forces  and  the 
slowness  of  the  metamorphosis,  prevent  us  from  directfy 
tracing  the  genesis  of  many  changes  by  one  cause,  throughont 
the  successive  stages  which  every  embryo  passes  through ; 
yet,  indirectly,  we  have  strong  evidence  that  this  ia  a  source 
of  increasing  heterogeneity.  We  have  marked  how  multi- 
tudinous are  the  effects  which  a  single  agency  may  generate 
in  an  adult  organism ;  that  a  like  multiplication  of  effects 
must  happen  in  the  unfolding  organism,  we  have  inferred 
from  sundry  illustrative  cases ;  further,  it  has  been  pointed 
<out  that  the  ability  which  like  germs  have  to  originate  un 
like  forms,  implies  that  the  successive  transformations  result 
from  the  new  changes  superinduced  on  previous  changes; 
and  we  have  seen  that  structureless  as  every  germ  originally 
is,  the  development  of  an  organism  out  of  it  is  otherwise  in- 
comprehensible. Doubtless  we  are  still  in  the  dark  respect- 
ling  those  mysterious  properties  which  make  the  germ,  when 
f'subject  to  fit  influences,  undergo  the  special  changes  begin- 
I  ning  this  series  of  transformations.  All  here  contended  is, 
I,  that  given  a  germ  possessing  these  mysterious  properties,  the 
evolution  of  an  organism  from  it  depends,  in  part,  on  that 
multiplication  of  effects  which  we  have  seen  to  be  a  cause  of 
evolution  in  general,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  traced  it. 

When,  leaving  the  development  of  single  plants  and  am> 
mals,  we  pass  to  that  of  the  Earth's  flora  and  fauna,  the 
course  of  the  argument  again  becomes  dear  and  simple. 
Though,  as  before  admitted,  the  fragmentary  fiousts  Palaeon- 
tology has  accumulated,  do  not  clearly  warrant  us  in  saying 
that,  in  the  lapse  of  geologic  time^  there  have  been  OTolved 
more  heterogeneous  organisms^  and  more  heterogeneoufl 
assemblages  of  organisms ;  yet  we  shall  now  see  that  then 
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mt§9i  ever  have  been  a  tendency  towards  these  results.  We 
shall  find  that  the  production  of  many  effects  by  one  cause, 
whichy  as  already  shown,  has  been  all  along  increasing 
the  physical  heterogeneity  of  the  Earth,  has  further  neces- 
sitated an  increasing  heterogeneity  in  its  flora  and  fauna, 
individually  and  collectively.  An  illustration  will  make  this 
clear.  Suppose  that  by  a  series  of  upheavals,  occm*- 

ring,  as  they  are  now  known  to  do,  at  long  intervals,  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago  were  to  be  raised  into  a  continent,  and  a 
chain  of  mountains  formed  along  the  axis  of  elevation.  By 
the  first  of  these  upheavals,  the  plants  and  animals  inhabit* 
ing  Borneo,  Sumatra,  New  Guinea,  and  the  rest,  would  be 
subjected  to  slightly-modified  sets  of  conditions.  The  climate 
in  general  would  be  altered  in  temperature,  in  humidity,  and 
in  its  periodical  variations ;  while  the  local  differences  would 
be  multiplied.  These  modifications  would  affect,  perhaps 
inappreciably,  the  entire  flora  and  fauna  of  the  region.  The 
change  of  level  would  produce  additional  modifications ; 
varying  in  different  species,  and  also  in  different  members  of 
the  same  species,  according  to  their  distance  from  the  axis  of 
elevation.  Plants,  growing  only  on  the  sea-shore  in  special 
localities,  might  become  extinct.  Others,  living  only  in 
swamps  of  a  certain  humidity,  would,  if  they  survived  at  aU, 
probably  undergo  visible  changes  of  appearance.  While 
more  marked  alterations  would  occur  in  some  of  the 
plants  that  spread  over  the  lands  newly  raised  above  the 
nea.  The  animals  and  insects  living  on  these  modified  plants, 
would  themselves  be  in  some  degree  modified  by  change  of 
food,  as  well  as  by  change  of  climate ;  and  the  modification 
would  be  more  marked  where,  from  the  dwindling  or  disap- 
pearance of  one  kind  of  plant,  an  allied  kind  was  eaten.  In 
the  lapse  of  the  many  generations  arising  before  the  next  up- 
heaval, the  sensible  or  insensible  alterations  thus  produced  in 
each  species,  would  become  organized— in  all  the  races  that 
enrvivod  there  would  be  a  more  or  less  complete  adaptation 
to  ihe  new  conditions.    The  next  upheaval  would  suporin« 
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dace  further  organic  changes,  implying  wider  diirergencci 
from  the  primary  forms ;  and  so  repeatedly.  JN^ow  howerer 
let  it  be  observed  that  this  reyolution  would  not  be  a  substi- 
tution of  a  thousand  modified  species  for  the  thousand 
original  species ;  but  in  place  of  the  thousand  original  species 
there  would  arise  several  thousand  species,  or  varieties,  or 
changed  forms.  Each  species  being  distributed  over  an  area 
of  some  extent,  and  tending  continually  to  colonize  the  nev 
area  exposed,  its  di£ferent  members  would  be  subject  to  dif- 
ferent sets  of  changes.  Plants  and  animals  migrating  to- 
wards the  equator  would  not  be  affected  in  the  same  way 
with  others  migrating  from  it.  Those  which  spread  towards 
the  new  shores,  would  undergo  changes  unlike  the  changes 
undergone  by  those  which  spread  into  the  mountains.  Thus, 
each  original  race  of  organisms  would  become  the  root  from 
which  diverged  several  races,  differing  more  or  less  from  it  and 
from  each  other ;  and  while  some  of  these  might  subsequently 
disappear,  probably  more  than  one  would  survive  in  the  next 
geologic  period :  the  very  dispersion  itself  increasing  the 
chances  of  snrvivaL  Not  only  would  there  be  certain  modi- 
fications thus  caused  by  changes  of  physical  conditions  and 
food ;  but  also  in  some  cases  other  modifications  caused  by 
changes  of  habit.  The  faima  of  each  island,  peopling,  step 
by  step,  the  newly-raised  tracts,  would  eventually  come  in 
contact  with  the  faunas  of  other  islands ;  and  some  memben 
of  these  other  faunas  would  be  unlike  any  creatures  before 
seen.  Herbivores  meeting  with  new  beasts  of  prey,  would, 
in  some  cases,  be  led  into  modes  of  defence  or  escape  differ- 
ing from  those  previously  used;  and  simultaneously  ibe 
boasts  of  prey  would  modify  their  modes  of  pursuit  and 
attack.  We  know  that  when  circumstances  demand  it,  such 
changes  of  habit  do  take  place  in  animals ;  and  we  know 
that  if  the  new  habits  become  the  dominant  ones,  they 
must  eventually  in  some  degree  alter  the  organiza- 
tion. Observe  now,  however,  a  further  consequ«ioe 
There  must  arise  not  simply  a  tendency  towards  the  diftreo 
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(lation  of  each  race  of  organisms  into  soTeral  races ;  Imt  also 
a  tendency  to  the  occasional  production  of  a  somewhat  higher 
oTf^nism.  Taken  in  the  mass,  these  divergent  yarieties, 
ubich  have  been  caused  by  fresh  physical  conditions  and 
habits  of  life,  will  exhibit  alterations  quite  indefinite  in  kind 
and  degree ;  and  alterations  that  do  not  necessarily  consti- 
tnte  an  advance.  Probably  in  most  cases  the  modified  type 
will  be  not  appreciably  more  heterogeneous  than  the  original 
one.  But  it  musi  now  and  then  occur,  that  some  division  of 
a  species,  falb'ng  into  circumstances  which  give  it  rather 
more  complex  experiences,  and  demand  actions  somewhat 
Fjoro  involved,  will  have  certain  of  its  organs  further  dif* 
fcrentiated  in  proportionately  small  degrees — ^will  become 
slightly  more  heterogeneous.  Hence,  there  will  from  time 
to  time  ariso  an  increased  heterogeneity  both  of  the  Earth's 
flora  and  funna,  and  of  individual  races  included  in  them. 
Omitting  detailed  explanations,  and  allowing  for  the  qualifi- 
cations which  cannot  here  be  specified,  it  is  sufficiently  clear 
that  geological  mutations  have  all  along  tended  to  complicate 
the  forms  of  life,  whether  regarded  separately  or  collectively. 
That  multiplication  of  efiects  which  has  been  a  part-cause  of 
the  transformation  of  the  Earth's  crust  from  the  simple  into 
the  complex,  has  simultaneously  led  to  a  parallel  transforma* 
tion  of  the  Life  upon  its  surface.* 

The  deduction  here  drawn  from  the  established  truths  of 

*  Hod  tlus  ptngnplk,  fint  published  in  the  WeatminsUr  JSUvmD  in  1857,  been 
written  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Darwin's  work  on  The  Origin  of  Sfiecies,  it 
would  donbtlefli  hare  been  otherwise  expressed.    Keference  wonld  have  been 
made  to  the  process  of  "  natnral  selection,*'  as  greatly  facilitating  tbe  diflerenta- 
itions  deicrib«d.    As  it  ia,  howerer,  I  prefer  to  let  the  passage  stand  in  its  origi«\ 
nal  shape :  partly  becanse  it  seems  to  me  that  these  successire  changes  of  condi*! 
tions  wonld  produce  direigent  Tarieties  or  species,  apart  from  the  inflaenee  ofj 
^  natural  selection"  (thorgh  in  less  numerous  ways  as  well  as  less  rapidly) ;  and 
partly  becaowj  opnesijAJhaUiLihfi  absence  of  ♦hj?*!?  IBI^**""***  <»K<«gia^ of  eon- 
diGoii,'^  natural  ■ejection'*  wonld rfect  MmparatiTfiljJittle.    Let  me  add  that 
though  th«sd  positions  are  not  enunciated  in  The  Origin  of  Spteiet^  yet  a  commoi 
friend  gires  me  reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Darwin  would  coincide  in  them ;  if  he 
did  not  indeed  consider  them  as  tacitly  implied  in  his  work. 
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geology  and  the  goieral  laws  of  life,  gains  immenady  in  ii«!gkt 
on  finding  it  to  be  in  harmony  with  an  induction  drawn  from 
direct  experience.  Just  that  diyergenoe  of  many  races  from 
?mo  race,  which  we  inferred  must  have  been  continually  oc- 
curring during  geologic  time,  we  know  to  have  occurred  dur- 
ing  the  pre-historic  and  historic  periods,  in  man  and  domestic 
animals.  And  just  that  multiplication  of  effects  which  irc 
concluded  must  have  been  instrumental  to  the  first,  we  see 
has  in  a  great  measure  wrought  the  last.  Single  causes,  as 
famine,  pressure  of  population,  war,  have  periodically  led  to 
further  dispersions  of  mankind  and  of  dependent  creatures : 
each  such  dispersion  initiatiag  new  modifications,  new  Tarieties 
of  type.  Whether  all  the  human  races  be  or  be  not  deriyed 
from  one  stock,  philology  makes  it  clear  that  whole  groups  of 
races,  now  easily  distinguishable  from  each  other,  were  origin* 
ally  one  race— that  the  diffusion  of  one  race  into  different 
climates  and  conditions  of  existence  has  produced  many 
altered  forms  of  it  Similarly  with  domestic  animals.  Though 
in  some  cases  (as  that  of  dogs)  community  of  origin  will  per- 
haps be  disputed,  yet  in  other  cases  (as  that  of  the  sheep  or 
the  cattle  of  our  own  country)  it  will  not  be  questioned  thtt 
local  differences  of  climate,  food|  and  treatment,  have  tran^ 
formed  one  original  breed  into  numerous  breeds,  now  beoonM 
so  far  distinct  as  to  produce  unstable  hybrids.  Moreover 
through  the  complication  of  effects  flowing  from  single  cansei, 
we  here  find,  what  we  before  inferred,  not  only  an  increase  of 
general  heterogeneity,  but  also  of  special  hetorogeneitj. 
While  of  the  divergent  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  hu* 
man  race,  many  have  undergone  changes  not  constituting  an 
advance ;  others  have  become  decidedly  more  heterogeneooa 
The  civilized  European  departs  more  widely  from  the  verfe^ 
brate  archetype  than  does  the  savage. 

§  160  A  sensation  does  not  expend  itself  in  arousing  aonis 
single  state  of  consciousness ;  but  the  state  of  consciousDeH 
aroused  is  made  tp  of  various  represented  sensations  connected 
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1}  00-ezifitencey  or  sequence  with  the  presented  sensattoiL 
And  that,  in  pxx>portion  as  the  grade  of  intelligence  is  high, 
the  number  of  ideas  suggested  is  great,  may  be  readily  inferred. 
Let  us,  however,  look  at  the  proof  that  here  too,  each  change 
is  the  parent  of  many  changes ;  and  that  the  multiplication 
mcreases  in  proportion  as  the  area  affected  is  complex. 

Were  some  hitherto  unknown  bird,  driyen  say  by  stress  of 
weather  from  the  remote  north,  to  make  its  appearance  on 
our  shores,  it  would  excite  no  speculation  in  the  sheep  or  cat- 
tle amid  which  it  alighted :  a  perception  of  it  as  a  creature 
like  those  constantly  flying  about,  would  be  the  sole  inter- 
ruption of  that  dull  current  of  consciousness  which  accom- 
panies grazing  and  rumination.  The  cow-herd,  by  whom'  we 
may  suppose  the  exhausted  bird  to  be  presently  caught,  would 
probably  gaze  at  it  with  some  slight  curiosity,  as  being  un- 
like any  he  had  before  seen — would  note  its  most  conspicuous 
markings,  and  yaguely  ponder  on  the  questions,  where  it 
came  from,  and  how  it  came.  The  village  bird-stuffer  would 
have  suggested  to  him  by  the  sight  of  it,  sundry  forms  to 
which  it  bore  a  little  resemblance ;  would  receive  from  it  more 
numerous  and  more  specific  impressions  respecting  structure 
and  plumage;  would  be  reminded  of  various  instances  of 
birds  brought  by  storms  from  foreign  parts — would  tell  who 
found  them,  who  stuffed  them,  who  bought  them.  Suppos- 
ing the  unknown  bird  taken  to  a  naturalist  of  the  old  school, 
interested  only  in  externals,  (one  of  those  described  by  the 
late  Edward  Forbes,  as  examining  animals  as  though  they  were 
merely  skins  filled  with  straw,)  it  would  excite  in  him  a  mora 
involved  series  of  mental  changes :  there  would  be  an  elabor- 
ate examination  of  the  feathers,  a  noting  of  all  their  technicfd 
distinctions,  with  a  reduction  of  these  perceptions  to  certain 
equivalent  written  symbols;  reasons  for  referring  the  new 
form  to  a  particular  famil}%  order,  and  genua  would  be  sought 
out  and  written  down ;  communications  with  the  secretary  of 
some  society,  3r  editor  of  some  journal^  would  follow ;  ana 
proboUy  tiicre  would  be  not  a  tew  thoughts  about  the  addi* 
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turn  of  the  »i  to  the  describer'B  name,  to  form  tlie  nam^  of  tk 
ipocies.  Lastly,  in  the  mind  of  a  oomparatiTe  anatomLit.  luch 
a  new  species,  should  it  happen  to  haye  any  marked  internal 
peculiarity,  might  produce  additional  sets  of  changes — might 
very  possibly  suggest  modified  views  respecting  the  relatioo- 
ihips  of  the  division  to  which  it  belonged ;  or,  perhaps^  aUor 
his  conceptions  of  the  homologies  and  developments  of  certain 
organs ;  and  the  conclusions  drawn  might  not  improbably 
enter  as  elements  into  still  wider  inquiries  concerning  the 
origin  of  organic  forms. 

From  ideas  let  us  turn  to  emotions.  In  a  young  child,  s 
Other's  anger  produces  little  else  than  vague  fear — a  disagree- 
able sense  of  impending  evil,  taking  various  shapes  of  phya- 
cal  suffering  or  deprivation  of  pleasures.  In  elder  childreii, 
the  same  harsh  words  will  arouse  additional  feelings :  scnn^ 
times  a  sense  of  shame,^  of  penitence,  or  of  sorrow  for  bar- 
ing offended;  at  other  times,  a  sense  of  injustice,  and  i 
consequent  anger.  In  the  wife,  yet  a  further  range  of  feel- 
ings may  come  into  existence— perhaps  wounded  aflfection. 
perhaps  self-pity  for  ill-usage,  perhaps  contempt  for  ground 
leas  irritability,  perhaps  sympathy  for  some  suffering  whick 
the  irritability  indicates,  perhaps  anxiety  about  an  unknown 
misfortune  which  she  thinks  has  produced  it.  Not  are  we 
without  evidence  that  among  adults,  the  like  differences  of  de- 
velopment are  accompanied  by  like  differences  in  the  number 
of  emotions  that  are  aroused,  in  combination  or  rapid  aucoes- 
sion— the  lower  natures  being  characterized  by  that  impul- 
siveness which  results  from  the  uncontrolled  action  of  a  lev 
feelings ;  and  the  higher  natures  being  characterized  by  the 
simultaneous  action  of  many  secondary  feelings,  modifying 
those  first  awakened. 

Possibly  it  will  be  objected  that  tne  illustrations  here  given, 
are  drawn  from  the  functional  changes  of  the  nervous  qratem, 
not  from  its  structural  changes ;  and  that  what  is  proved 
among  the  first,  does  not  necessarily  hold  among  the  last 
Ttds  must  be  admitted.    Those^  however,  who  recognize  ihn 
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inidi  that  the  structaral  changes  are  the  slowly  accumulated 
results  of  the  functional  changes,  will  readily  draw  the  corol* 
lary,  that  a  part-cause  of  the  evolution  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  of  other  evolution,  is  this  multiplication  of  effects  which 
beoomes  ever  greater  as  the  development  becomes  higher. 

S  161.  If  the  advance  of  Man  towards  greater  heterogene- 
ity in  both  body  and  mind,  is  in  part  traceable  to  the  produc- 
tioi»  of  many  effects  by  one  cause,  still  more  clearly  may  the 
advance  of  Society  towards  greater  heterogeneity  be  so  ex- 
plained.  Consider  the  growth  of  an  industrial  organization. 
When,  as  must  occasionally  happen,  some  individual  of  a 
tribe  displays  unusual  aptitude  for  making  an  article  of  gen- 
eral nae  (a  weapon,  for  instance)  which  was  before  made  by 
each  man  for  himself,  there  arises  a  tendency  towards  the 
differentiation  of  that  individual  into  a  maker  of  weapons. 
His  companions  (warriors  and  hunters  all  of  them)  severally 
wish  to  have  the  best  weapons  that  can  be  made ;  and  are 
therefore  certain  to  offer  strong  inducements  to  this  skilled 
individual  to  make  weapons  for  them.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  both  an  unusual  faculty,  and  an  unusual  liking,  for 
making  weapons  (the  capacity  and  the  desire  for  any  occu- 
pation being  commonly  associated),  is  predisposed  to  fulfil 
these  commissions  on  the  offer  of  adequate  rewards :  espe- 
cially  as  his  love  of  distinction  is  also  gratified.  This  first 
specialization  of  function,  once  commenced,  tends  ever  to  be« 
some  more  decided.  On  the  side  of  the  weapon-maker,  con 
tinned  practice  gives  increased  skill— increased  superiority  to 
his  products  On  the  side  of  his  clients,  cessation  of  practice 
entails  decreased  skilL  Thus  the  influences  that  determine 
this  division  of  labour  grow  stronger  in  both  ways:  this 
social  movement  tends  ever  to  become  more  decided  in  tho 
direction  in  which  it  was  first  set  up;  and  the  incipient 
heterogeneity  is,  on  the  average  of  cases,  likely  to  become 
permanent  for  that  generation,  if  no  longer.  Such  a 

process,  besides  differentiating  the  social  mam  into  two  parts^ 
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ttie  one  monopolizing,  or  almost  monopolizing,  the  perform- 
once  of  a  certain  function,  and  the  other  having  lost  the 
habit,  and  in  some  measure  the  power,  of  performjag  thai 
function,  has  a  tendency  to  initiate  other  differentiations.  The 
advance  described  implies  the  introduction  of  barter:  tht 
maker  of  weapons  has,  on  each  occasion,  to  be  paid  in  sndi 
other  articles  as  he  agrees  to  take  in  exchange.   Now  he  will 
not  habitually  take  in  exchange  one  kind  of  article,  but  manj 
kinds.    He  does  not  want  mats  only,  or  skins,  or  fishing^gear ; 
but  he  wants  all  these ;  and  on  each  occasion  will  bai^ain 
for  the  particular  things  he  most  needs.     What  follows  P  If 
among  the  members  of  the  tribe  there  exist  any  slight  differ- 
ences of  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  these  various  things,  as 
there  are  almost  sure  to  do,  the  weapon-maker  will  take  frara 
each  one  the  thing  which  that  one  excels  in  making :  he  will 
exchange  for  mats  with  him  whose  mats  are  superior,  and 
will  bargain  for  the  fishing-gear  of  whoever  has  the  best 
But  he  who  has  bartered  away  his  mats  or  his  fishing-gear, 
must  make  other  mats  or  fishing-gear  for  himself;  and  in  so 
doing  must,  in  some  degree,  further  develop  his  aptitude. 
Thus  it  results  that  the  small  specialities  of  faculty  poeseased 
by  various  members  of  the  tribe  will  tend  to  grow  more  de- 
cided.   If  such  transactions  are  from  time  to  time  repeated, 
these  specializations  may  become  appreciable.    And  whedier 
or  not  there  ensue  distinct  differentiations  of  other  individ- 
uals into  makers  of  particular  articles,  it  is  clear  that  inci|H- 
ent  differentiations  take  place  throughout  the  tribe :  the  one 
original  cause  produces  not  only  the  first  dual  effect,  but  i 
number  of  secondary  dual  effects,  like  in  kind  but  zoinor  in 
degree.  This  process,  of  which  traces  may  be  seen 

among  groups  of  school-boys,  cannot  well  produce  a  lasting 
distribution  of  functions  in  an  unsettled  tribe ;  bat  where 
there  grows  up  a  fixed  and  multiplying  community,  snch 
differentiations  become  permanent,  and  increase  with  cacb 
generation.  An  addition  to  the  number  of  citizens,  involv 
uig  a  greater  demand  for  every  commodity,  intensifies  tii« 
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fiiuctional  activity  of  each  specialized  person  or  daas ;  and 
this  renders  the  specialization  more  definite  where  it  al- 
ready exists,  and  establishes  it  where  it  is  but  nascent.  By 
increasing  the  pressure  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  a  larger 
population  again  augments  these  results ;  since  every  individ« 
jal  is  forced  more  and  more  to  confine  himself  to  that  which 
he  can  do  best,  and  by  which  he  can  gain  most.  And  this 
industrial  progress,  by  aiding  future  production,  opens  the 
way  for  further  growth  of  population,  which  reacts  as  be* 
fore.  Presently,  under  the  same  stimuli,  new  occu- 

pations arise.  Competing  workers,  severally  aiming  to  pro- 
duce improved  articles,  occasionally  discover  better  processes 
or  better  materials.  In  weapons  and  cutting-tools,  the  substi- 
tution of  bronze  for  stone  entails  on  him  who  first  makes  it,  a 
great  increase  of  demand — ^so  great  an  increase  that  he  pre* 
sently  finds  all  his  time  occupied  in  making  the  bronze  for  the 
articles  he  seUs,  and  is  obliged  to  depute  the  fashioning  of 
these  articles  to  others ;  and  eventually  the  making  of  bronze, 
thus  gradually  difierentiated  from  a  pre-existing  occupation, 
becomes  an  occupation  by  itself.  But  now  mark  the  ramified 
changes  which  follow  this  change.  Bronze  soon  replaces  stone, 
not  only  in  the  articles  it  was  first  used  for,  but  in  many  others ; 
and  so  afiects  the  manufacture  of  them.  Further,  it  affects  the 
processes  which  such  improved  utensils  subserve,  and  the  re- 
stdting  products — modifies  buildings,  carvings,  dress,  personal 
decorations.  Tet  again,  it  sets  going  sundry  manufactures 
which  were  before  impossible,  from  lack  of  a  material  fit  for 
the  requisite  tools.  And  all  these  changes  react  on  the  peo-  *' 
pie— increase  their  manipulative  skill,  their  intelligence,  their 
comfort — ^refine  their  habits  and  tastes. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  here  to  follow  through  its  soccer 
dvo  complications,  this  increasing  social  heterogeneity  that 
results  from  the  production  of  many  effects  by  one  cause. 
But  leaving  the  intermediate  phases  of  social  development, 
let  us  take  an  illustration  from  its  passing  phase.     To  trace 

the  effects  of  steam-power,  in  its  manifold  applications  to 
SI 
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mining,  navigation,  and  mannfactnres,  would  carry  ns  into 
nnmanageable  detail.    Let  us  confine  onrselves  to  the  latest 
embodiment  of  steam-power — ^the  locomotire  engine.     This, 
as  the  proximate  cause  of  our  railway-system,  has  changed 
the  face  of  the  country,  the  course  of  trade,  and  the  habits  of 
the  people.     Consider,  first,  the  complicated  sets  of  changa 
that  precede  the  making  of  every  railway — ^the  provisional 
arrangements,  the  meetings,  the  registration,  the  trial-section, 
the  parliamentary  survey,  the  lithographed  plans,  the  booki 
of  reference,  the  local  deposits  and  notices,  the  application  to 
Parliament,  the  passing  Standing-Orders  Committee,  the  first, 
second,  and  third  readings :  each  of  which  brief  heads  indi- 
cates a  multiplicity  of  transactions,  and  the  further  develojH 
ment  of  sundry  occupations,  (as  those  of  engineers,  surveyors, 
lithographers,  parliamentary  agents,  share-brokers,)  and  the 
creation  of  sundry  others  (as  those  of  traffic-takers,  reference- 
takers).     Consider,  next,   the    yet  more  marked   changes 
implied  in  railway  construction — the  cuttings,  embankings, 
tunnellings,  diversions  of  roads ;  the.  building  of  bridges  and 
stations ;  the  laying  down  of  ballast,  sleepers,  and  rails ;  the 
making  of  engines,  tenders,  carriages,  and  wagons :  which 
processes,  acting  upon  numerous  trades,  increase  the  import- 
ation of  timber,  the  quarrying  of  stone,  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  the  mining  of  coal,  the  burning  of  bricks ;  institute  a 
variety  of  special  manufactures  weekly  advertised  in  the 
Railway  Times/  and  call  into  being  some  new  dasaea  of 
workers  —  drivers,   stokers,   cleaners,  plate-layers,   &c   &c 
Then  come  the  changes,  more  numerous  and  involved  still, 
ahich  railways  in  action  produce  on  the  community  at  large. 
Iho  organization  of  every  business  is  more  or  less  modified: 
ease  of  communication  makes  it  better  to  do  directly  what 
was  before  done  by  proxy ;  agencies  are  established  where 
previously  they  would  not  have  paid;    goods  are  obtained 
fix>m  remote  wholesale  houses  instead  of  near  retail  ones  ;  and 
commodities  are  used  which  distance  once  rendered  inacoes* 
sible.    The  rapidity  and  small  cost  of  carriage,  tend  to  in 
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ise  more  than  ever  the  industries  of  difierent  districtB-^to 
confine  each  manufacture  to  the  parts  in  which,  from  local 
advantagesi  it  can  be  best  carried  on.  Economical  distribu- 
tion equalizes  prices,  and  also,  on  the  average,  lowers  prices : 
thus  bringing  divers  articles  within  the  means  of  those  before 
onable  to  buy  them,  and  so  increasing  their  comforts  and 
improving  their  habits.  At  the  same  time  the  practice  of 
travelling  is  immensely  extended.  Classes  who  before  could 
not  afford  it,  take  annual  trips  to  the  sea ;  visit  their  distant 
relations;  make  tours;  and  so  we  are  benefited  in  body, 
feelings,  and  intellect.  The  more  prompt  transmission  of 
letters  and  of  news  produces  further  changes-*-makes  the 
pulse  of  the  nation  fSaster.  Yet  more,  there  arises  a  wide 
dissemination  of  cheap  literature  through  railway  book-stalls, 
and  of  advertisements  in  railway  carriages :  both  of  them 
aiding  ulterior  progress.  And  the  innumerable  changes  here 
briefly  indicated  are  consequent  on  the  invention  of  the  loco- 
motive enginor  The  social  organism  has  been  rendered  more 
heterogeneous,  in  virtue  of  the  many  new  occupations  intro- 
duced, and  the  many  old  ones  further  specialized ;  prices  in 
all  places  have  been  altered ;  each  trader  has,  more  or  less, 
modified  his  way  of  doing  business ;  and  every  person  has 
been  affected  in  his  actions,  thoughts,  emotions. 

The  only  further  fact  demanding  notice,  is,  that  we  here 
see  more  clearly  than  ever,  that  in  proportion  as  the  area  over 
which  any  influence  eztendsi  becomes^  heterogeneoui|»  the 
results  are  in  ajejjhighfir.dftgrflft  mn1tiplifld,.ia  nnmber  and 
kind.  Whiieamong  the  primitive  tribes  to  whom  it  was 
first  known,  caoutchouc  caused  but  few  changes,  among  our- 
selves the  changes  have  been  so  many  and  varied  that  the 
history  of  them  occupies  a  volume.  Upon  the  small,  homo- 
geneous conmiunity  inhabiting  one  of  the  Hebrides,  the 
electric  telegraph  would  produce,  were  it  used,  scarcely  any 
results ;  but  in  England  the  results  it  produces  are  muliitu« 
dlnoiu. 

Space  permitting,  the  synthesis  might  here  be  pursued 
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in  relation  to  all  the  subtler  products  of  social  life.  Itmiglit 
be  shown  how,  in  Science,  an  advance  of  one  division  pre- 
sently advances  other  divisions — how  Astronomy  has  been 
immensely  forwarded  by  discoveries  in  Optics,  while  other 
optical  discoveries  have  initiated  Microscopio  Anatomy,  and 
greatly  aided  the  growth  of  Physiology — ^how  Chemistry  has 
indirectly  increased  onr  knowledge  of  £lectricity.  Magnetism^ 
Biology,  Geology — how  Electricity  has  reacted  on  Chemistzy 
and  Magnetism,  developed  our  views  of  Light  and  Heat,  and 
disclosed  sundry  laws  of  nervous  action.  In  Literatare  the 
same  truth  might  be  exhibited  in  the  still-multiplying  forma 
of  periodical  publications  that  have  descended  from  the  first 
newspaper,  and  which  have  severally  acted  and  reacted  oo 
other  forms  of  literature  and  on  each  other ;  or  in  the  biafl 
given  by  each  book  of  power  to  various  subsequent  books. 
The  influence  which  a  new  school  of  Painting  (as  that  of  the 
pre-Rafiaelites)  exercises  on  other  schools ;  the  hints  which 
all  kinds  of  pictorial  art  are  deriving  from  Photography  ;  the 
complex  results  of  new  critical  doctrines ;  might  severally  be 
dwelt  on  as  displaying  the  like  multiplication  of  effects.  But 
it  would  needlessly  tax  the  reader's  patience  to  detail,  in 
their  many  ramifications,  these  various  changes.*  here  be- 
come so  involved  and  subtle  as  to  be  followed  with  aoma 
difliculty. 

§  162.  After  the  argument  which  closed  the  last  chapter,  a 
parallel  one  seems  here  scarcely  required.    For  symmetry's 
sake,  however,  it  will  be  proper  briefly  to  point  out  how  the 
multiplication  of  effects,  like  the  instability  of  the  homo 
geneous,  is  a  corollary  from  the  persistence  of  force. 
.     Things  which  we  call  different  are  things  which  react  in 
/  different  ways ;  and  we  can  know  them  as  different  only  by 
[  the  differences  in  their  reactions.     When   we  distinguish 
bodies  as  hard  and  soft,  rough  and  smooth,  we  simply  mean 
that  certain  like  muscular  forces  expended  on  them  are 
followed  by  unlike  sets  of  sensations^-unlike  reactive  torem 
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Objects  that  are  classed  as  red,  blue,  yellow,  Ac.,  are  objects 
that  decompose  light  in  strongly-contrasted  ways ;  that  is,  we 
know  contrasts  of  colour  as  contrasts  in  the  changes  produced 
in  a  uniform  incident  force.  Manifestly,  any  two  things 
which  do  not  work  unequal  effects  on  consciousness,  either  by 
uTiequally  opposing  our  own  energies,  or  by  impressing  our 
ecnscs  with  unequally  modified  forms  of  certain  external 
energies,  cannot  be  distinguished  by  us.  Hence  the  propoei  I 
tion  that  the  different  pai*ts  of  any  whole  must  react  differ* 
ently  on  a  uniform  incident  force,  and  must  so  reduce  it  ta 
a  group  of  multiform  forces,  is  in  essence  a  truism.  ^ 
further  step  will  reduce  this  truism  to  its  lowest  terms.     ^ 

When,  from  unlikeness  between  the  effects  they  produce 
on  consciousness,  we  predicate  unlikeness  between  two  ob* 
jects,  what  is  otir  warrant?  and  what  do  we  mean  by  the 
unlikeness,  objectively  considered  P  Our  warrant  is  the  per- 
sistence  of  force.  Some  kind  or  amount  of  change  has  been 
wrought  in  us  by  the  one,  which  has  not  been  wrought  by 
the  other.  This  change  we  ascribe  to  some  force  exercised  by 
the  one  which  the  other  has  not  exercised.  And  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  do  this,  or  to  assert  that  the  change  had 
no  antecedent;  which  is  to  deny  the  persistence  of  force. 
Whence  it  is  Sirther  manifest  that  what  we  regard  as  the 
objective  unlikeness  is  the  presence  in  the  one  of  some  force, 
or  set  of  forces,  not  present  in  the  other — something  in  tho 
kinds  or  amounts  or  directions  of  the  constituent  forces  of  the 
one,  which  those  of  the  other  do  not  parallel.  But  now  if 
things  or  parts  of  things  which  we  call  different,  are  those  of 
which  the  constituent  forces  differ  in  one  or  more  respects ; 
what  must  happen  to  any  like  forces,  or  any  uniform  force, 
falling  on  them  P  Such  like  forces,  or  parts  of  a  uniform 
force,  must  be  differently  modified.  The  force  which  is  pre- 
sent in  the  one  and  not  in  the  other,  must  be  an  element  in 
the  conflict — ^must  produce  its  equivalent  reaction ;  and  must 
so  affect  the  total  reaction.    To  say  otherwise  is  to  say  that 
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this  differential  force  will  produce  no  effect ;  wHich  ib  to  ny 
that  force  is  not  persistent. 

I  need  not  develop  this  corollary  further.  It  manifesilj 
follows  that  a  uniform  force,  falling  on  a  uniform  aggre- 
gate, must  undergo  dispersion ;  that  falling  on  an  aggregate 
made  up  of  unlike  parts,  it  must  undergo  dispersion  from 
each  part,  as  well  as  qualitative  differentiations ;  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  parts  are  unlike,  these  qualitative  differentia- 
tions  must  be  marked ;  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
the  parts,  they  must  be  numerous ;  that  the  secondary  forj€8 
so  produced,  must  undergo  further  transformations  while 
working  equivalent  transformations  in  the  parts  that  change 
them ;  and  similarly  with  the  forces  they  generate.  Thus  tbe 
jconclusions  that  a  part-cause  of  Evolution  is  the  multiplica* 
I  tion  of  effects ;  and  that  this  increases  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion as  the  heterogeneity  becomes  greater ;  are  not  only  to  be 
establidied  inductively,  but  are  deduoilde  finnn  the  deepest 
of  all  truths 


CHAPTER  XXL 


seghegation. 


{163.  The  general  interpretation  of  Eyolntion  is  far  from 
being  completed  in  the  preceding  chapters.  We  mnst  con- 
template its  changes  under  yet  another  aspect,  before  we  can 
form  a  definite  conception  of  the  process  constituted  by  them. 
Though  the  laws  already  set  forth,  furnish  a  key  to  the  re- 
arrangement of  parts  which  Evolution  exhibits,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  an  advance  from  the  uniform  to  the  multiform ;  they 
furnish  no  key  to  this  re-arrangement  in  so  far  as  it  is  an 
advance  from  the  indefinite  to  the  definite.  On  studying  the 
actions  and  re- actions  everjrwhere  going  on,  we  have  found 
it  to  follow  inevitably  from  a  certain  primordial  truth,  that 
the  homogeneous  must  lapse  into  the  heterogeneous,  and  that 
the  heterogeneous  must  become  more  heterogeneous  ;  but  we 
have  not  discovered  why  the  differently-affected  parts  of  any 
simple  whole,  become  clearly  marked  off  from  each  other,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  become  unlike.  Thus  far  no  reason 
has  been  assigned  why  there  should  not  ordinarily  arise  a 
vague  chaotic  heterogeneity,  in  place  of  that  orderly  hetero- 
geneity displayed  in  Evolution.  It  still  remains  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  that  local  integration  which  accompanies 
local  differentiation — that  gradually-completed  segregation 
of  like  units  into  a  group,  distinctly  separated  from  neigh- 
bouriiig  groups  which  are  severally  made  up  of  other  kinds 
of  units.    The  rationale  will  be  conveniently  introduced  by  a 
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few  instances  in  which  we  may  watch  this  segregative  pro- 
cess taking  place. 

When  towards  the  end  of  September,  the  trees  are  gaining 
their  autunm  colours,  and  we  are  hoping  shortly  to  see  a 
further  change  increasing  still  more  the  beauty  of  the  land* 
scape,  we  are  not  uncommonly  disappointed  by  the  occur- 
rence of  an  equinoxial  gale.  Out  of  the  mixed  mass  of 
foliage  on  each  branch,  the  strong  current  of  air  carries 
away  the  decaying  and  brightly-tinted  leaves,  but  fails  to 
detach  those  which  are  still  green.  And  while  these  last, 
frayed  and  seared  by  long-continued  beatings  against  each 
other,  and  the  twigs  around  them,  give  a  sombre  colour  to 
the  woods,  the  red  and  yellow  and  orange  leaves  are  collected 
together  in  ditches  and  behind  walls  and  in  corners  where 
eddies  allow  them  to  settle.  That  is  to  say,  by  the  action  of 
that  uniform  force  which  the  wind  exerts  on  both  kinds,  the 
dying  leaves  are  picked  out  from  among  their  still  living  com- 
panions and  gathered  in  places  by  themselves.  Again,  the 
separation  of  particles  of  different  sizes,  as  dust  and  sand 
from  pebbles,  may  be  similarly  effected  ;  as  we  see  on  every 
road  in  March.  And  from  the  days  of  Homer  downwards, 
the  power  of  currents  of  air,  natural  and  artificial,  to  part 
from  one  another  units  of  unlike  specific  gravities,  has 
been  habitually  utilized  in  the  winnowing  of  chaff  from 
wheat.  In  every  river  we  see  how  the  mixed  ma- 

terials carried  down,  are  separately  deposited — how  in  rapids 
the  bottom  gives  rest  to  nothing  but  boulders  and  pebbles ; 
how  where  the  current  is  not  so  strong,  sand  is  let  fall ;  and 
how,  in  still  places,  there  is  a  sediment  of  mud.  This  select- 
ivo  action  of  moving  water,  is  commonly  applied  in  the  arts 
to  obtain  masses  of  particles  of  different  degrees  of  fineness. 
Emery,  for  example,  after  being  ground,  is  carried  by  a  cdow 
current  through  successive  compartments;  in  the  first  of 
which  the  largest  grains  subside;  in  the  second  of  which 
the  grains  that  reach  the  bottom  before  the  water  has 
escaped,  are  somewhat  smaller;  in  the  third  smaller  still; 
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vntil  in  iho  last  there  are  deposited  onlj  those  finest 
partioles  which  fall  so  slowly  through  the  water,  that  they 
have  not  previously  been  able  to  reach  the  bottom.  And  in 
a  way  that  is  different  though  equally  significant,  this  segre* 
gatiye  effect  of  water  in  motion,  is  exemplified  in  the  carry* 
ing  away  of  soluble  from  insoluble  matters — an  application 
of  it  hourly  made  in  every  laboratory.  The  effects  of 

the  uniform  forces  which  aerial  and  aqueous  currents  exercise, 
are  paralleled  by  those  of  uniform  forces  of  other  orders.  Elec- 
tric attraction  will  separate  small  bodies  from  large,  or  light 
bodies  from  heavy.  By  magnetism,  grains  of  iron  may  be 
selected  from  among  other  grains  ;  as  by  the  Sheffield 
grinder,  whose  magnetized  gauze  mask  filters  out  the  steel- 
dust  which  his  wheel  gives  off,  from  the  stone-dust  that 
accompanies  it.  And  how  the  affinity  of  any  agent  acting 
differently  on  the  components  of  a  given  body,  enables  us  to 
take  away  some  component  and  leave  the  rest  behind,  is 
tfhown  in  almost  every  chemical  experiment. 

What  now  is  the  general  truth  here  variously  presented  P 
How  are  these  several  facts  and  countless  similar  ones,  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  that  embrace  them  all  P  In  each  case  we 
see  in  action  a  force  which  may  be  regarded  as  simple  or  uni* 
form— fluid  motion  in  a  certain  direction  at  a  certain  velocity ; 
electric  or  magnetic  attraction  of  a  given  amount ;  chemical 
affinity  of  a  particular  kind :  or  rather,  in  strictness,  the  act- 
ing force  is  compounded  of  one  of  these  and  certain  other 
uniform  forces,  as  gravitation,  etc.  In  each  case  we  have  an 
aggregate  made  up  of  unlike  units — either  atoms  of  different 
substances  combined  or  intimately  mingled,  or  fragments  of 
the  same  substance  of  different  sizes,  or  other  constituent 
parts  that  are  unlike  in  their  specific  gravities,  shapes,  or 
other  attributes.  And  in  each  case  these  unlike  imits,  or 
groups  of  units,  of  which  the  aggregate  consists,  are,  undei* 
the  influence  of  some  resultant  force  acting  indiscrimi- 
nately on  them  all,  separated  from  each  other— segregated 
into  minor  aggregates^  each  oonsistinj^  of  units  that  are 
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■ererally  like  eaoh  oihet  and  unlike  thoee  of  flie  other  minor 
aggregates.  Such  being  the  common  aapect  of  these  changes^ 
let  us  look  for  the  common  interpretation  of  them. 

In  the  chapter  on  **  The  Instability  of  the  HomogeneoaSy" 
it  was  shown  that  a  uniform  force  fidling  on  any  aggregate^ 
produces  unlike  modifications  in  its  different  parts — turns  the 
uniform  into  the  multiform  and  the  multiform  into  the  mors 
multiform.  The  transformation  thus  wrought,  consists  of 
either  insensible  or  sensible  changes  of  relative  position 
among  the  units,  or  of  both— either  of  those  molecular  re> 
arrangements  which  we  call  chemical,  or  of  those  larger 
transpositions  which  are  distinguished  as  mechanical,  or  of 
the  two  united.  Such  portion  of  the  permanently  effective 
force  as  reaches  each  different  part,  or  differently-conditioned 
part,  may  be  expended  in  modifying  the  mutual  relations  of 
its  constituents ;  or  it  may  be  expended  in  moving  the  part 
to  another  place ;  or  it  may  be  expended  partially  in  the  first 
and  partially  in  the  second.  Hence,  so  much  of  the  perma- 
nently effective  force  as  does  not  work  the  one  kind  of  effect, 
must  work  the  other  kind.  It  is  manifest  that  if  of  the 
permanently  effective  force  which  falls  on  some  compound 
unit  of  an  aggregate,  little,  if  any,  is  absorbed  in  re-arrang* 
xng  the  ultimate  components  of  such  compound  unit,  much 
or  the  whole,  must  show  itself  in  motion  of  such  compound 
unit  to  some  other  place  in  the  aggregate ;  and  conversely, 
if  little  or  none  of  this  force  is  absorbed  in  generating  me^ 
chanical  transposition,  much  or  the  whole  must  go  to  pro* 
duce  molecular  alterations.  What  now  must  follow 

from  this  P  In  cases  where  none  or  only  part  of  the  foroe 
generates  chemical  re-distributions,  what  physical  re-distri« 
butions  must  be  generated  P  Parts  that  are  similar  to  eacb 
other  will  be  similarly  acted  on  by  the  force ;  and  will  aimi- 
larly  react  on  it  Parts  that  are  dissimilar  will  be  disaimi- 
larly  acted  on  by  the  force ;  and  will  diBsimilarly  react  on 
it  Hence  the  permanently  effective  incident  force,  when 
wholly  or  partially   transformed    intr  mechanical  motioii 
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of  the  unite,  will  produce  like  motions  in  units  that  are  j 
alike,  and  unlike  motions  in  units  thai  are  unlike.  If 
then,  in  an  aggregate  containing  two  or  more  orders  of  mixed 
units,  those  of  the  same  order  will  be  moved  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  a  way  that  differs  from  that  in  which  units  of  other 
orders  are  moved,  the  respective  orders  must  segregate.  A 
group  of  like  things  on  which  are  impressed  motions  that  are 
alike  in  amount  and  direction,  must  be  transferred  as  a  group 
to  another  place,  and  if  they  are  mingled  with  some  group  of 
other  things,  on  which  the  motions  impressed  are  like  each 
other,  but  unlike  those  of  the  first  group  in  amount  or  di- 
rection or  both,  these  other  things  must  be  transferred  as  a 
group  to  some  other  place— the  mixed  units  must  undergo  a 
simultaneous  selection  and  separation. 

In  further  elucidation  of  this  process,  it  will  be  wcU  here 
to  sot  down  a  few  instances  in  which  we  may  see  that,  other 

things  equal,  the  definiteness  of  the  separation  is  in  proper- 
tion  to  the  definiteness  of  the  difference  between  the  units. 
Take  a  handful  of  any  pounded  substance,  containing  frag- 
ments of  all  sizes;  and  let  it  fall  to  the  ground  while  a 
gentle  breeze  is  blowing.  The  large  fragments  will  be 
collected  together  on  the  ground  almost  immediately  under 
the  hand;  somewhat  smaller  fragments  will  be  carried  a 
little  to  the  leeward ;  still  smaller  ones  a  little  further ;  and 
those  minute  particles  which  we  call  dust,  will  be  drifted  a 
long  way  before  they  reach  the  earth  :  that  is,  the  integration 
is  indefinite  where  the  difference  among  the  fragments  is 
indefinite,  though  the  divergence  is  greatest  where  the 
difference  is  greatest.  If,  again,  the  handful  be  made  up  o^ 
quite  distinct  orders  of  units — as  pebbles,  coarse  sand,  and 
dust — these  will,  i^ider  like  conditions,  be  segregated  with 
comparative  definiteness :  the  pebbles  will  drop  almost  verti* 
cally ;  the  sand  wiU  fall  in  an  inclined  direction,  and  deposit 
itself  within  a  tolerably  circumscribed  space  beyond  the 
pebbles ;  while  the  dust  will  be  blown  almost  horizontally  to 
a  great  distance.    A  case  in  which  another  kind  of  fbm 
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oomcs  into  play,  will  still  better  iUastrate  this  tniiL 
Througli  a  mixed  aggregate  of  soluble  and  insoluble  sob- 
stances,  let  water  slowly  percolate.  There  will  in  tbo  first 
place  be  a  distinct  purling  of  the  substances  that  are  the  most 
widely  contrasted  in  their  relations  to  the  acting  forces :  the 
soluble  will  be  carried  away ;  the  insoluble  will  remain  bs 
hind.  Further,  some  separation,  though  a  less  definite  one, 
will  be  effected  among  the  soluble  substances ;  since  the  first 
part  of  the  current  will  remove  the  most  soluble  substances  in 
the  largest  amounts,  and  after  these  have  been  all  dissolved, 
the  current  will  still  continue  to  bring  out  the  remaining  lees 
soluble  substances.  Even  the  imdissolved  matters  will  have 
simultaneously  undergone  a  certain  segregation ;  for  the 
percolating  fluid  will  carry  down  the  minute  fragments  from 
among  the  large  ones,  and  will  deposit  those  of  small  specific 
gravity  in  one  place,  and  those  of  great  specific  gravity  in 
another.  To  complete  the  elucidation  we  must  glance 

at  the  obverse  fact ;  namely,  ihat  mixed  units  which  differ  but 
slightly,  are  moved  in  but  slightly-different  ways  by  incident 
forces,  and  can  therefore  be  separated  only  by  such  adjust- 
ments of  the  incident  forces  as  allow  slight  differences  to  be- 
come appreciable  factors  in  the  result.  This  truth  is  made 
manifest  by  antithesis  in  the  instances  just  given  ;  but  it  may 
be  made  much  more  manifest  by  a  few  such  instances  as 
those  which  chemical  analysis  supplies  in  abundance.  The 
parting  of  alcohol  from  water  by  distillation  is  a  good  one. 
Here  we  have  atoms  consisting  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
mingled  with  atoms  consisting  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon.  The  two  orders  of  atoms  have  a  considerable 
similarity  of  nature  :  they  similarly  maintain  a  fiuid  form  at 
ordinary  temperatures ;  they  similarly  become  gaseous  more 
and  more  rapidly  as  the  tempemtnre  is  raised ;  and  they  boil 
at  points  not  very  far  apart.  Now  this  comparative  likeness 
of  the  atoms  is  accompanied  by  difiiculty  in  segregating 
them.  If  the  mixed  fluid  is  unduly  heated,  much  water  dis* 
tils  over  with  the  alcohol :  it  is  only  within  a  narrow  rauge 
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of  teni]jeTatuTC»  that  the  one  set  of  atoms  are  driven  oiF  rather 
than  the  others;  and  even  then  not  a  few  of  the  others  ac* 
company    them.      The    most    interesting    and    instructivo 
vzample,  however,  is  furnished  by  certain  phenomena  of 
orystallization.      When  several  salts  that  have  little  analogy 
nf  constitution,  are  dissolved  in  the  same  body  of  water,  they 
«re  separated  without  much  trouble,  by  crystallization :  their 
respective  units  moved  towards  each  other,  as  physicists  sup* 
pose,  by  polar  forces,  segregate  into  crystals  of  their  respect- 
ive kinds.     The  crystals  of  each  salt  do,  indeed,  usually  con- 
tain certain  small  amounts  of  the  other  salts  present  in  the 
solution — especially  when  the  crystallization  has  been  rapid ; 
bat  from  these  other  salts  they  are  severally  freed  by  repeated 
re-eolations  and  crystallizations.  Mark  now,  however,  that  the 
reverse  is  the  case  when  the  salts  contained  in  the  same  body 
of  water  are  chemically  homologous.     The  nitrates  of  baryta 
and  lead,  or  the  sulphates  of  zinc,  soda,  and  magnesia,  unite 
in  the  same  crystals ;  nor  will  they  crystallize  separately  if 
these  crystals  be  dissolved  afresh,  and  afresh  crystallized, 
even  with  great  care.    On  seeking  the  cause  of  this  anomaly, 
chemists  found  that  such  salts  were  isomorphous— that  their 
atoms,  though  not  chemically  identical,  were  identical  in  the 
proportions  of  acid,  base,  and  water,  composing  them,  and  in 
their  crystalline  forms:  whence  it  was  inferred  that  their 
atoms  are  nearly  alike  in  structure.  Thus  is  clearly  illustrated 
the  truth,  that  units  of  unlike  kinds  are  Bclected  out  and 
separated  with  a  readiness  proportionate  to  the  degree  of 
their  unlikeness.    In  the  first  caso  we  see  that  being  dis» 
«imilar  in  their  forms,  but  similar  in  so  far  as  they  are 
ooluble  in  water  of  a  certain  temperature,  the  atoms  segre* 
gate,  though  imperfectly.    In  the  second  case  we  see  that  the 
atoms,  having  not  only  the  likeness  implied  by  solubility  in 
the  same  menstruimi,  but  also  a  great  likeness  of  structure, 
do  not  seg^gate — ore  sorted  and  parted  from  each  other  only 
onder  quite  special  conditions,  and  then  very  incompletely* 
That  is,  the  incident  force  of  mutual  polarity  impresses  unlike 
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mn(fcin(na  on  the  mixed  units  in  proportion  as  Hbey  mb  aslike; 
and  thereforoi  in  proportion  as  they  are  nnlike,  tends  to  de> 
posit  them  in  separate  places. 

There  is  a  converse  cause  of  segTegation,  which  it  is  Deed' 
less  here  to  treat  of  with  equal  fulness.  If  di£kront  units 
acted  on  by  the  same  force,  must  be  differently  moved ;  so, 
too,  must  units  of  the  same  kind  be  differ^itly  moved  by 
different  forces.  Supposing  some  group  of  units  forming  part 
of  a  homogeneous  aggregate,  are  unitedly  exposed  to  a  force 
that  lA  unlike  in  amount  or  direction  to  the  force  acting  on 
the  re^t  of  the  aggregate ;  then  this  group  of  units  will 
separate  from  the  rest,  provided  that,  of  the  force  so  acting 
on  it,  there  remains  any  portion  not  dissipated  in  molecular 
vibrations,  nor  absorbed  in  producing  molecular  re-axrange- 
ments.  After  all  that  has  been  said  above,  this  propositioii 
needs  no  defence. 

Before  ending  our  preliminary  exposition,  a  comple- 
mentary truth  must  be  spedGed ;  namely,  that  mixed  forces 
are  segregated  by  the  reaction  of  uniform  matters,  just  as 
mixed  matters  are  segregated  by  the  action  of  uniform 
forces.  Of  this  truth  a  complete  and  sufficient  illustration 
is  furnished  by  the  dispersion  of  refracted  light.  A  beam 
of  light,  made  up  of  ethereal  uDdulations  of  different  orders, 
is  not  uniformly  deflected  by  a  homogeneous  refracting 
body ;  but  the  different  orders  of  undulations  it  contains,  are 
deflected  at  different  angles:  the  result  being  that  these 
different  orders  of  undulations  are  separated  and  integrated, 
and  so  produce  what  we  know  as  the  colours  of  the  spectrum. 
A  segregation  of  another  kind  occurs  when  rays  of  light 
traverse  an  obstructing  medium.  Those  rays  which  consist 
of  comparatively  short  undulations,  are  absorbed  before  those 
which  consist  of  comparatively  long  ones ;  and  the  red  rays, 
which  consist  of  the  longest  undulations,  alone  penetrate 
wha*\  the  obstruction  is  very  great.  How,  conversely,  there 
is  pioduced  a  separation  of  like  forces  by  the  reaction  of  un- 
dke  matteis^  is  also  made  manifest  by  the  phenomena  of 
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refraction :  since  adjacent  and  parallel  beama  of  light,  fall* 
ing  on,  and  passing  through,  unlike  substances,  are  made  to 
diverge. 

S  164.  On  the  aspumption  of  their  nebular  origin,  stars  and 
planets  exemplify  that  cause  of  material  segregation  last 
assigned — the  action  of  unlike  forces  on  like  units. 

In  a  preceding:  chapter  (§  IfiO)  wo  saw  that  if  matter 
ever  existed  in  a  difiused  form,  it  could  not  continue  uni* 
formly  distributed,  but  must  break  up  into  masses.  It  was 
shown  that  in  the  absence  of  a  perfect  balance  of  mutual  at- 
tractions among  atoms  dispersed  through  unlimited  space, 
there  must  arise  breaches  of  continuity  throughout  the  ag« 
gregate  formed  by  them,  and  a  concentration  of  it  towards 
centres  of  dominant  attraction.  Where  any  such  breach  of 
continuity  occurs,  and  the  atoms  that  were  before  adjacent 
eqHtrate  from  each  other;  they  do  so  in  consequence  of  a 
difference  in  the  forces  to  which  they  are  respectively  sub* 
ject.  The  atoms  on  the  one  side  of  the  breach  are  exposed 
to  a  certain  surplus  attraction  in  the  direction  in  which  they 
begin  to  move ;  and  those  on  the  other  to  a  surplus  attrac- 
tion in  the  opposite  direction.  That  is,  the  adjacent  groups 
of  like  units  are  exposed  to  unlike  resultant  forces ;  and  ac- 
cordingly separate  and  integrate. 

The  formation  and  detachment  of  a  nebulous  ring,  illus- 
trates the  same  general  principle.  To  conclude,  as  Laplace 
did,  that  the  equatorial  portion  of  a  rotating  nebulous 
spheroid,  will,  during  concentration,  acquire  a  centrifugal 
force  sufficient  to  prevent  it  from  following  the  rest  of  the 
contracting  mass,  is  to  conclude  that  such  portions  will 
remain  behind  as  are  in  common  subject  to  a  certain  differ- 
ential force.  The  line  of  division  between  the  ring*  and 
the  spheroid,  must  be  a  line  inside  of  which  the  aggregative 
force  is  greater  than  the  force  resisting  aggregation;  and 
cmtaide  of  which  the  force  resisting  aggregation  is  greater 
than  the  aggregative  force.      Hence  the  alleged  procesa 
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eonforms  to  the  lawthat  among  Hke  luiita^ezpoa^  to  imlik* 
forces,  the  similarly  conditioned  part  from  the  dissimilftrly 

conditioned. 

§  165.  Those  geologic  cHanges  nsnally  classed  as  aqneons, 
display  under  numcroos  forms  the  segregation  of  nnlike 
nnit^  by  a  uniform  incident  force.  On  sea-shores,  the  waves 
are  ever  sorting-out  and  separating  the  mixed  materials 
ogainst  which  they  break.  From  each  mass  of  fiJlen  cli£^ 
the  rising  and  ebbing  tide  carries  a¥ray  all  those  particles 
which  are  so  small  as  to  remain  long  suspended  in  the 
water ;  and,  at  some  distance  from  shoro,  deposits  them  in 
the  shape  of  fine  sediment.  Large  particles,  sinking  with 
comparative  rapidity,  are  accumulated  into  beds  of  sand 
near  low  water-mark.  The  coarse  grit  and  small  pebbles 
collect  together  on  the  incline  up  which  the  breakers  rush. 
And  on  the  top  lie  the  larger  stones  and  boulders.  Still 
more  specific  segregations  may  occasionally  be  observed. 
Flat  pebbles,  produced  by  the  breaking  down  of  laminated 
rock,  are  sometimes  separately  collected  in  one  part  of  a 
shingle  bank.  On  this  shore  the  deposit  is  wholly  of  mud; 
on  that  it  is  wholly  of  sand.  Here  we  find  a  sheltered  cove 
filled  with  small  pebbles  almost  of  one  size ;  and  there,  in  a 
curved  bay  one  end  of  which  is  more  exposed  than  the  other, 
we  see  a  progressive  increase  in  the  massiveness  of  the  stones 
as  we  walk  from  the  less  exposed  to  the  more  exposed  end. 
Trace  the  history  of  each  geologic  deposit,  and  we  are 
quickly  led  down  to  the  fact,  that  mixed  fitigments  of 
matter,  difiering  in  their  sizes  or  weights,  are,  when  ex- 
posed  to  the  momentum  and  friction  of  water,  joined 
with  the  attraction  of  the  Earth,  selected  from  each 
other,  and  united  into  groups  of  comparatively  like 
fragments.  And  we  see  that,  other  things  equal,  the  sepa- 
ration is  definite  in  proportion  as  the  difierences  of  the  units 
are  marked.  Alter  they  have  been  formed,  seili- 

mentaiy  strata  exhibit  segregations  of  another  kind.     The 
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flints  and  tlie  nodnlcs  of  iron  pyrites  tbit  are  found  in  chalky 
an  \rcD  as  the  silicions  concretions  whicli  occasionallj  occar 
in  limestone,  can  be  interpreted  only  as   aggregations  of 
atoms  of  sHez  or  snlplinretof  iron,  ori^nally  diffascd  almost 
nniformly  ihrongh  tho  deposit,  but  gradually  collected  round 
ccrtainccntres,notwitlistanding  the  solid  or  semi-solid  state  of 
the  surrounding  matter.   What  is  called  bog  iron-ore  supplies 
the  conditions  and  the  result  in  still  more  obvious  correlation. 
Among  igneous  changes  we  do  not  find  so  many  examples 
of  the  process  described.    When  distinguishing  simple  and 
compound  erolation,  it  was  pointed  out  (§  102)  that  an  ex- 
cessive quantity  of  contained  molecular  motion,  prevents  per- 
manence in  those  secondary  re-distributions  which  make  evo- 
lution compound.     Nevertheless,  geological  phenomena  of 
this  order  are  not  barren  of  illustrations.    Whore  the  mixed 
matters  composing  the  Earth's  crust  have  been  raised  to  a 
very  high  temperature,  segregation  habitually  takes  place 
as  the  temperature  diminishes.     Sundry  of  the  substances 
that  escape  in  a  gaseous  form  firom  volcanoes,  sublime  into 
crystals  on  coming  against  cool  surfaces;  and  solidifying  aa 
these  substances  do,  at  different  temperatures,  they  are  de« 
posited  at  different  parts  of  the  crevices  through  which  they 
are  emitted  together.     The  best  illustration,  however,  is 
furnished  by  tho  changes  that  occur  during  the  slow  cooling 
of  igneous  rock.    When,  through  one  of  the  fractures  firom 
time  to  time  made  in  the  solid  shell  which  forms  the  Earth's 
crust,  a  portion  of  the  molten  nucleus  is  extruded ;  and  when 
this  is  cooled  with  comparative  rapidity,  through  free  radia- 
tion and  contact  with  cold  masses;  it  forms  a  substance 
known  as  trap  or  basalt — a  substance  that  is  uniform  in 
texture,  though  made  up  of  various  ingredients.    But  when, 
not  escaping  through  the  superficial  strata,  such  a  portion  of 
the  molten  nucleus  is  slowly  cooled,  it  becomes  what  we 
know  as  granite :  the  mingled  particles  of  quartz,  feldspar^ 
and  mioai  being  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  fluid  and  semi- 
tluid  state— «  state  of  comparative  mobility — undergo  tlv>Ba 
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ohanges  of  position  which  the  forces  impresstsd  on  them  by 
theit  fellow  units  necessitate.  Having  time  in  which  to 
generate  the  requisite  motions  of  the  atoms,  the  differential 
forces  arising  from  mutual  polarity,  segregate  the  quarts^ 
feldspar,  and  mica,  into  crystals.  How  completely  this  is  de- 
pendent on  the  long-continued  agitation  of  the  mixed  par- 
ticles, and  consequent  long-continued  mobility  by  small  dif- 
ferential forces,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  granite  dykes* 
the  crystals  in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  where  the  fluidity  or 
semi-fluidity  continued  for  a  longer  time,  are  much  larger 
than  those  at  the  sides,  where  contact  with  the  neighbour- 
ing rock  caused  more  rapid  cooling  and  solidification. 

§  166.  The  actions  going  on  throughout  an  organism  are  so 
involved  and  subtle,  that  we  cannot  expect  to  identify  the  par* 
ticular  forces  by  which  particular  segregations  are  effected^ 
Among  the  few  instances  admitting  of  tolerably  definite  in- 
terpretation, the  best  are  those  in  which  mechanical  pressures 
and  tensions  are  the  agencies  at  work.  We  shall  discover 
several  on  studying  the  bony  frame  of  the  higher  animals. 

The  vertebral  column  of  a  man,  is  subject,  as  a  whole,  to 
certain  general  strains — the  weight  of  the  body,  together 
with  the  reactions  involved  by  all  considerable  muscular 
efforts;  and  in  conformity  with  this^  it  has  become  segregated 
as  a  whole.  At  the  same  time^  being  exposed  to  different 
forces  in  the  course  of  those  lateral  bendings  which  the 
movements  necessitate,  its  parts  retain  a  certain  separateness. 
And  if  we  trace  up  the  development  of  the  vertebral  column 
from  its  primitive  form  of  a  cartilaginous  ooid  in  the  Iowe«( 
fishes,  we  see  that,  throughout,  it  maintains  an  integration 
corresponding  to  the  unity  of  the  incident  forces,  joined  with 
a  division  into  segments  corresponding  to  the  varieb^  of 
the  incident  forces.  Each  segment,  considered  aparf, 

exemplifies  the  truth  more  simply,  A  vertebra  is  not  a  single 
bone,  but  consists  of  a  central  mass  with  sundry  append* 
ages  or  processes;  and  in  rudimentary  types  of  vertebn^ 
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there  oppendapes  are  <juito  separate  from  the  central  masr^ 
and,  indeed,  exist  before  it  makes  its  appearance.  But  these 
several  independent  bones,  constitating  a  primitive  spinal 
aegmeuty  are  subject  to  a  certain  aggregate  of  forces 
which  agree  more  than  they  differ:  as  the  fulcrum  to 
a  group  of  muscles  habitually  acting  togetheri  they  pei^ 
petually  undergo  certain  reactions  in  common.  And  ao» 
cordingly,  we  see  that  in  the  course  of  development  they 
gradually  coalesce.  Still  clearer  is  the  illustration 

furnished  by  spinal  segments  that  become  fused  together 
where  they  are  together  exposed  to  some  predominant  strain. 
The  sacrum  consists  of  a  group  of  vertebrae  firmly  imited. 
In  the  ostrich  and  its  congeners  there  are  from  seventeen  to 
twenty  sacral  vertebras ;  and  besides  being  confluent  with  each 
other,  these  are  confluent  with  the  iliac  bones,  which  run  on 
each  side  of  them.  If  now  we  assume  these  vertebrse  to  have 
been  originally  separate,  as  they  still  are  in  the  embryo  bird ; 
and  if  we  consider  the  mechanical  conditions  to  which  they 
must  in  such  case  have  been  exposed ;  we  shall  see  that  their 
union  results  in  the  alleged  way.  For  through  these  vertebrss 
the  entire  weight  of  the  body  is  transferred  to  the  legs :  the 
legs  support  the  pelvic  arch;  the  pelvic  arch  supports  the 
sacrum;  and  to  the  sacrum  is  articulated  the  refit  of  tihe 
spine,  with  all  the  limbs  and  organs  attached  to  it.  Hence, 
if  separate,  the  sacral  vertebrae  must  be  held  firmly  together 
by  strongly-contracted  muscles ;  and  must,  by  implication,  be 
prevented  firom  partaking  in  those  lateral  movements  which 
the  other  vertebno  undergo — ^they  must  be  subject  to  a  com- 
mon strain,  while  they  are  preserved  from  strains  which 
nrould  affect  them  differently;  and  so  they  fulfil  the  condi* 
lions  under  which  segregation  occurs.  But  the  cases 

tti  which  cause  and  effect  are  brought  into  the  most  obvious 
relation,  are  supplied  by  the  limbs.  The  metacarpal  bones 
(those  which  in  man  support  the  palm  of  the  hand)  are  separ- 
ate  from  each  other  in  the  majority  of  mammalia :  the  separ* 
ate  actions  of  the  toes  entailing  on  them  slight  amounts  dl 
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ieparate  movements.  This  is  not  so  however  in  the  ox-trxba 
and  the  horse-tribe.  In  the  ox-tribe,  only  the  middle  meta- 
carpals (third  and  fourth)  are  developed ;  and  these,  attain- 
ing massive  proportions,  coalesce  to  form  the  cannon  bone. 
In  the  horse-tribe,  the  segregation  is  what  we  may  diatin- 
guish  as  indirect:  the  second  and  fourth  metacarpals  are 
present  only  as  rudiments  united  to  the  sides  of  the  third, 
while  the  third  is  immensely  developed;  thus  forming  a 
cannon  bone  which  differs  from  that  of  the  ox  in  being  a 
single  cylinder,  instead  of  two  cylinders  fused  together. 
The  metatarsus  in  these  quadrupeds  exhibits  parallel 
changes.  Now  each  of  these  metamorphoses  occurs  where 
the  different  bones  grouped  together  have  no  longer  any 
different  functions,  but  retain  only  a  common  function.  The 
feet  of  oxen  and  horses  arc  used  solely  for  locomotion — are 
not  put  like  those  of  unguiculate  mammals  to  purposes 
which  involve  some  relative  movements  of  the  metacarpals. 
Thus  there  directly  or  indirectly  results  a  single  mass  of  bone 
where  the  incident  force  is  single.  And  for  the  inference 
that  these  facts  have  a  causal  connexion,  *we  find  confirma* 
tion  throughout  the  entire  class  of  birds;  in  the  wings 
and  legs  of  which,  like  segregations  are  found  under  like 
conditions.  While  this  sheet  is  passing  through  the 

press,  a  fact  illustrating  this  general  truth  in  a  yet  more 
remarkable  manner,  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  Pl^f. 
Huxley ;  who  kindly  allows  me  to  make  use  of  it  while  still 
unpublished  by  him.  The  Glypfodon,  an  extinct  mammal 
found  fossilized  in  South  America,  has  long  been  known  as  a 
large  uncouth  creature  allied  to  the  Armadillo,  but  having  a 
massive  dermal  armour  consisting  of  polygonal  plates  closely 
fitted  together  so  as  to  make  a  vast  box,  inclosing  the  body 
in  such  way  as  effectually  to  prevent  it  from  being  bent, 
laterally  or  vertically,  in  the  slightest  degree.  This  bony 
box,  which  must  have  weighed  several  hundred- weight,  was 
supported  on  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrss,  and  on 
the  adjacent  bones  of  the  pelvic  and  thoracio  arches.     And 
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tbe  rignificant  fact  now  to  be  noted,  is»  that  here,  where  the 
fcnink  TertebrcB  were  together  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  this 
heavy  dermal  armour,  at  the  same  time  that,  by  its  rigidity, 
they  were  preserved  from  all  relative  movements,  the  entire 
aeries  of  them  were  united  into  one  solid,  continuous  bone. 

The  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  species,  considered 
•8  an  assemblage  of  similar  organisms,  is  interpretable  in 
an  analogous  way.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  so  far  as 
the  members  of  a  species  are  subject  to  different  sets  of  inci- 
dent forces,  they  are  differentiated,  or  divided  into  varieties. 
And  here  it  remains  to  add  that  in  so  far  as  they  are  subject 
to  like  sets  of  incident  forces^  they  are  segregated^  or  reduced 
to,  and  kept  in,  the  state  of  a  uniform  aggregate.  For  by.lh  9 
process  of  "  natural  selection^*  tji^rp  iy  ^  <*OTtin^| 


tion  of  each  species,  from  those  jnfljy^<ipRlft  whiVli  Aa 
from  the  common  type  in  ways^  that  unfit  them  Jor  the  con  J 
diCions  of  their  e^iatfince.     Consequently,  there  is  a  continual' 
leaving  behind  of  those  individuals  which  are  in  all  respecta 
fit  for  the  conditions  of  their  existence ;  and  are  therefore! 
very  nearly  alike.    The  circumstances  to  which  any  speciesl 
is  exposed,  being,  as  we  before  saw,  an  involved  combination  i 
of  incident  forces ;  and  the  members  of  the  species  havingJ 
mixed  with  them  some  that  differ  more  than  usual  from  thel 
average  structure  required  for  meeting  these  forces;  it  re« 
suits  that  these  forces  are  constantly  separating  such  diver* 
gent  individuals  from  the  rest,  and  so  preserving  the  unv 
formity  of  the  rest — ^keeping  up  its  integrity  as  a  specieslj 
Just  as  the  changing  autumn  leaves  are  picked  out  by  the 
wind  from  among  the  green  ones  around  them,  or  just  as. 
to  use  Prof.  Huxley's  sinule,  the  smaller  fragments  pass 
through  the  sieve  while  the  larger  are  kept  back;  so,  the 
aniform  incidence  of  external  forces  affects  the  members  of  a 
group  of  organisms  similarly  in  proportion  as  they  are  similar, 
and  differently  in  proportion  as  they  are  different ;  and  thus  is 
ever  segregating  the  like  by  parting  the  unlike  from  them. 
Whether  these  separated  members  are  killed  off,  as  moeth 
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happens,  or  whether,  as  .otherwise  happens,  they  snrviTe  mdA 
•nulliply  into  a  distinct  Tsriety,  in  consequence  of  their 
atness  to  certain  partially  unlike  conditions,  matters  not  to 
the  argument.  The  one  case  conforms  to  the  hiw,  that  the 
anlike  units  of  an  aggregate  are  sorted  into  their  kinds  and 
parted  when  uniformly  subject  to  the  same  incident  forces ; 
and  the  other  to  the  converse  law,  that  the  like  units  of  an 
^gg^G^te  are  parted  and  separately  grouped  when  subject  to 
different  incident  forces.  And  on  consulting  Mr.  Darwin*s 
jiremarks  on  divergence  of  character,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
p  segregations  thus  caused  tend  ever  to  become  more  definite. 

§  167.  Mental  evolution  under  one  of  its  leading  aspects, 
we  found  to  consist  in  the  formation  of  groups  of  like  ob- 
jects and  like  relations — a  differentiation  of  the  various 
things  originally  confounded  together  in  one  assemblage, 
and  an  integration  of  each  separate  order  of  things  into  a 
separate  group  (S  153).  Here  it  remains  to  point  out  that 
while  unlikeness  in  the  incident  forces  is  the  cause  of  such 
differentiations,  likeness  in  the  incident  forces  is  the  cause  of 
such  integrations.  For  what  is  the  process  through  which 
classifications  are  established?  At  first,  in  common  with 
the  uninitiated,  the  botanist  recognizes  only  such  couTen- 
tional  divisions  as  those  which  agriculture  has  established — 
distinguishes  a  few  vegetables  and  cereals,  and  gronps  the 
rest  together  into  the  one  miscellaneous  aggregate  (^  wild 
plants.  How  do  these  wild  plants  become  grouped  in  his  mind 
into  orders,  genera,  and  species  ?  Each  plant  he  examines 
3rields  him  a  certain  complex  impression.  Every  now  and 
then  he  picks  up  a  plant  like  one  before  seen ;  and  the  re* 
cognition  of  it  is  the  production  in  him  of  a  like  connected 
group  of  sensations,  by  a  like  connected  group  of  attributes. 
That  IS  to  say,  there  is  produced  throughout  the  nerves  con- 
cerned, a  combined  set  of  changes,  similar  to  a  combined  set 
of  changes  before  produced.  Considered  analytically,  eaeh 
such  combined  set  of  changes  is  a  combined  set  of  moleealar 
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modifications  wrought  in  the  affected  part  of  the  organism. 
On  every  repetition  of  the  impression,  a  like  combuied  set  of 
molecular  modifications  is  superposed  on  the  previous  ones, 
and  makes  them  greater :  thus  generating  an  internal  idea 
corresponding  to  these  similar  external  objects.  Meanwhile^ 
another  kind  of  plant  produces  in  the  brain  of  the  botanist 
another  set  of  combined  changes  or  molecular  modifications 
•—a  set  which  does  not  agree  with  and  deepen  the  one  we 
have  been  considering,  but  disagrees  with  it ;  and  hj  repeti- 
tion of  such  there  is  generated  a  different  idea  answering  to 
a  different  species.  What  now  is  the  nature  of  this 

process  expressed  in  general  terms  P  On  the  one  hand  there 
are  the  like  and  unlike  things  from  which  severally  emanate 
the  groups  of  forces  by  which  we  perceive  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  the  organs  of  sense  and  percipient 
centres,  through  which,  in  the  course  of  observation,  these 
groups  of  forces  pass.  In  passing  through  these  organs  of 
sense  and  percipient  centres,  the  like  groups  of  forces  are  se« 
gregated,  or  separated  from  the  unlike  groups  of  forces ;  and 
each  such  series  of  groups  of  forces,  parted  in  this  way  from 
others,  answering  to  an  external  genus  or  species,  constitutes 
a  state  of  consciousness  which  we  call  our  idea  of  the  genus 
or  species.  We  before  saw  that  as  well  as  a  separation  of 
mixed  matters  by  the  same  force,  there  is  a  separation  oi 
mixed  forces  by  the  same  matter ;  and  here  we  may  further 
see  that  the  unlike  forces  so  separated,  work  unlike  struct- 
ural changes  in  the  aggregate  that  separates  them — stmot* 
oral  changes  each  of  which  thus  represents,  and  is  equivalent 
to,  the  integrated  series  of  motions  that  has  produced  it 

By  a  parallel  process,  the  connexions  of  co-existence  and 
sequence  among  impressions,  become  sorted  into  kinds  and 
grouped  simultaneously  with  the  impressions  themselves. 
When  two  phenomena  that  have  been  experienced  in  a 
given  order,  are  repeated  in  the  same  order,  those  nerves 
which  before  were  affected  by  the  transition  are  again  af- 
fected :  and  such  molecular  modification  as  they  received 
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from  the  first  motion  propagated  tbrough  them,  is  increaaeil 
by  this  second  motion  along  the  same  route.  Each  such  mo- 
tion works  a  structural  alteration,  which,  in  conformity  with 
the  ^ncral  law  set  forth  in  Chapter  IX.^  involves  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  resistance  to  all  such  motions  that  afterwards 
occur.  The  segregation  of  these  successive  motions  (or  more 
sti  ictly,  the  permanently  effective  portions  of  them  expended 
in  overcoming  resistance)  thus  becomes  the  cause  of,  and  the 
measure  of,  the  mental  connexion  between  the  impressioits 
which  the  phenomena  produce.  Meanwhile,  phenomena  that 
are  recognized  as  different  from  these,  being  phenomena  that 
therefore  affect  different  nervous  elements,  will  have  their 
connexions  severally  represented  by  motions  along  othet 
routes ;  and  along  each  of  these  other  routes,  the  nervous  dis- 
charges will  severally  take  place  with  a  readiness  proportion 
ate  to  the  frequency  with  which  experience  repeats  the  con- 
nexion of  phenomena.  The  classification  of  relations  must 
hence  go  on  pari  passu  with  the  classification  of  the  related 
things.  In  common  with  the  mixed  sensations  received 
from  the  external  world,  the  mixed  relations  it  presents, 
cannot  be  impressed  on  the  organism  without  more  or  less 
segregation  of  them  resulting.  And  through  this  continu- 
ous sorting  and  grouping  together  of  changes  or  motions, 
which  constitutes  nervous  function,  there  is  gradually 
wrought  that  sorting  and  grouping  together  of  matter. 
which  constitutes  nervous  structure. 

§  128.  In  social  evolution,  the  collecting  together  of  the 
like  and  the  separation  of  the  unlike,  by  incident  forces,  is 
primarily  displayed  in  the  same  manner  as  we  saw  it  to  be 
among  groups  of  inferior  creatures.  The  human  races  tend 
to  differentiate  and  integrate,  as  do  races  of  other  living 
forms.  Of  the  forces,  which_fiffect  and  maintain  the 

^    segregations  of  mankind,  may  first  be  named  those  external 
'    ones  which  we  class  as  physical  condition^    The  climate  and 
food  that  are  favourable  to  an  indigenoos  people,  ara  mon  of 
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ddtrimcntal  to  a  people  of  different  bodily  constitntioiiy 
coming  from  a  remote  part  of  tlie  Earth.    In  tropical  re* 
giona  the  northern  rac^_ cannot  penpunently  exist:  if  not    V 
killed  off  in  the  first  generation,  they  are  $o  in  the  second ;    ' 
mndy  as  in  India,  can  maintain   their  footing  only  by  tlie 
artificial  process  of  continuous  immigration  and  emigrati^#&r 
That  is  to  say,  the  external  forces  acting  equally  on  the  inA     • 
habitants  of  a  given  locality,  tend  to  expel  all  who  are  not  j 
of  a  certain  type ;  and  so  to  keep  up  the  integration  of  tliPfifi ' 
who  are  of  that  type.     Though  elsewhere,  as  among  Euro- 
pean  nations,  we  see  a  certain  amount  of  permanent  inter* 
mixture,  otherwise  brought  about,  we  still  see  that  this  takes 
place  between  races  of  not  very  different  types,  that  are 
naturalized   to  not  very  different  conditions.  The 

other  forces  conspiring  to  produce  these  national  segregpi* 
tions,  are  those  mental  ones  which  show  themselves  in  the 
V  ./itffinities  of"  iQfia.  ibtr,i)tEprB"IiEe"tEein8elve8.  Emigranta 
usually  desire  to  get  back  among  their  own  people;  and 
where  their  desire  does  not  take  effect,  it  is  only  because  the 
restraining  ties  are  too  great.  XJiiits  of  one  society  who 
are  obliged  to  reside  in  another,  very  generally  form 
colonies  in  the  midst  of  that  other — small  societies  of  their 
own.  Races  which  have  been  artificially  sevei-ed,  show 
strong  tendencies  to  re*unite.  Now  though  these  segrega* 
tions  that  result  from  the  mutual  affinities  of  kindred  men, 
do  not  seem  interpretable  as  illustrations  of  the  general 
principle  above  enunciated,  they  really  are  thus  interpret* 
able.  When  treating  of  the  direction  of  motion  (§  80)^ 
tt  was  shown  that  the  actions  performed  by  men  for  tho 
satisfaction  of  their  wants,  were  always  motions  along  lines 
of  least  resistance.  The  feelings  characterizing  a  member 
of  a  given  race,  are  feelings  which  get  complete  satisfaccion 
only  among  other  members  of  that  race  —  a  satisfaction 
partly  derived  from  sympathy  with  those  having  like  feel- 
ings, but  mainly  derived  from  the  adapted  social  conditions 

which  grow  up  where  such  feelings  prevail.     When,  tkei«* 
22 
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tore,  a  citiseii  of  anj  nation  is,  as  we  see,  attracted  towaidi 
others  of  liis  nation,  the  rationale  is,  that  certain  agencies 
which  we  call  desires,  move  him  in  the  direction  of  least 
resistance.  Human  motions,  like  all  other  motions,  being 
determined  by  the  distribution  of  forces,  it  follows  that 
such  segregations  of  races  as  are  not  produced  by  incident 
external  forces,  are  produced  by  forces  which  the  imits  of 
the  races  exercise  on  each  other. 

During  the  deyelopment  of  each  society,  we  see  analogous 
segregations  caused  in  analogous  ways.  A  few  of  them  i^ 
suit  from  minor  natural  affinities ;  but  those  most  important 
ones  which  constitute  political  and  industrial  organization, 
result  from  the  union  of  men  in  whom  similarities  haTO  been 
produced  by  education — using  education  in  its  widest  senses 
as  comprehending  all  processes  by  which  citizens  are  mould 
ed  to  special  functions.  Men  brought  up  to  bodily  labour, 
are  men  who  have  had  wrought  in  them  a  certain  likeness — a 
likeness  which,  in  respect  of  their  powers  of  action,  obscures 
and  subordinates  their  natcial  differences.  Those  trained  to 
brain-work,  have  acquired  a  certain  other  community  of 
character  which  makes  them,  as  social  units,  more  like  each 
other  than  like  those  trained  to  manual  occupations.  And 
there  arise  class-segregations  answering  to  these  super- 
induced likenesses.  Much  more  definite  segregations  take 
place  among  the  much  more  definitely  assimilated  members 
of  any  class  who  are  brought  up  to  the  same  caUing.  ETen 
where  the  necessities  of  their  work  forbid  concentration  in  one 
locality,  as  among  artizans  happens  with  masons  and  brick- 
layers,  and  among  traders  happens  with  the  retail  distribut- 
ors, and  among  professionals  happens  with  the  medical 
men  ;  there  are  not  wanting  Operative  Builders  Unions,  and 
Grocers  Societies,  and  Medical  Associations,  to  show  that 
those  artificially-assimilated  citizens  become  integrated  as 
much  as  the  conditions  permit.  And  where,  as  among  As 
manufacturing  classes,  the  functions  discharged  do  not  re- 
quire the  dispersion  of  the  citizens  thus  artificiallv  assimi 
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hted,  tliere  is  a  progressiye  aggregation  of  them  in  special 
localities;  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  definiteness  of 
the  industrial  dimions.  If  now  we  seek  the  causesj 

of  these  aegregationsa^consid^^'^  ^*'  ^^ffMltfl  n*'  *'^ 
tion,  we  fiiid  ourselves  brought, in  flit  lamg  gsnenil  prinoipla 
as  before.  This  likeness  generated  in  any  class  or  sub* 
elass  by  training,  is  an  aptitude  acquired  by  its  members/ 
for  satisfying  their  wants  in  like  ways.  That  is,  the! 
occupation  to  which  ^ach  man  has  been  brought  up,  has  be-  \ 
come  to  him,  in  common  with  those  similarly  brought  up,  a  I 
line  of  least  resistance.  Hence  under  that  pressure  which 
determines  all  men  to  activity,  these  similarly-modified 
social  units  are  similarly  affected,  and  tend  to  take  similar 
courses.  If  then  there  be  any  locality  which,  either  by  its 
physical  peculiarities  or  by  peculiarities  wrought  on  it 
daring  social  evolution,  is  rendered  a  place  where  a  certain 
kind  of  industrial  action  meets  with  less  resistance  than  else- 
where ;  it  follows  from  the  law  of  direction  of  motion  that 
those  social  units  who  have  been  moulded  to  this  kind  of 
industrial  action,  will  move  towards  this  place,  or  become 
integrated  there.  If,  for  instance,  the  proximity  of  coal  and 
iron  mines  to  a  navigable  river,  gives  to  Glasgow  a  certain 
advantage  in  the  building  of  iron  ships — if  the  total  labour 
required  to  produce  the  same  vessel,  and  get  its  equivalent 
in  food  and  clothing,  is  less  there  than  elsewhere;  a  con- 
centration of  iron-ship  builders  is  produced  at  Glasgow: 
either  by  keeping  there  the  population  bom  to  iron-ship 
building ;  or  by  immigration  of  those  elsewhere  engaged  in 
it;  or  by  both — a  concentration  that  would  be  still  more 
marked  did  not  other  districts  offer  counter-balancing  facili- 
ties. The  principle  equally  holds  where  the  occupation  is 
mercantile  instead  of  manufacturing.  Stock-brokers  cluster 
together  in  the  city,  because  the  amount  of  effort  to  bo 
severally  gone  through  by  them  in  discharging  their  func« 
tions,  and  obtaining  their  profits,  is  less  there  than  in  other 
localities.  A  place  of  exchange  having  once  been  estab*' 
lished,  becomes  a  place  where  the  resistance  to  be  overcome 
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by  eacli  is  less  tlian  elsewhere ;  and  tlie  pnrsnit  of  the  conrse 
of  least  resistance  hj  each^  inrolyes  their  aggregation  azoimd 
this  place. 

Of  course^  with  anits  so  complicated  as  those  which  consti- 
tute a  society^  and  with  forces  so  involved  as  those  which 
move  them^  the  resulting  selections  and  8epai*ations  must 
bo  far  moro  entangled,  or  far  less  definite,  than  those  we 
have  hitherto  considered.  But  though  there  may  be  pointed 
out  many  anomalies  which  at  first  sight  seem  inconsistent 
With  the  alleged  law,  a  closer  study  shows  that  they  are  bnt 
subtler  illustrations  of  it.  For  men's  likenesses  being  of 
various  kinds,  lead  to  various  orders  of  segregation.  There 
are  likenesses  of  disposition,  likenesses  of  taste,  likenesses 
produced  by  intellectual  culture,  likenesses  that  result  firom 
class-training,  likenesses  of  political  feeling;  and  it  needs 
but  to  glance  round  at  the  caste-divisions,  the  associations 
for  philanthropic,  scientific,  and  artistio  purposes,  the  reh* 
gious  parties  and  social  cliques ;  to  see  that  some  species  of 
likeness  among  the  component  members  of  each  body 
determines  their  union.  Now  the  difierent  segregative  pro- 
cesses by  traversing  one  another,  and  often  by  their  indirect 
antagonism,  more  or  less  obscure  one  another's  efiects ;  and 
prevent  nv.y  one  differentiated  class  from  completely  into- 
grating.  Ilence  the  anomalies  referred  to.  But  if  this 
cause  of  incompleteness  be  duly  borne  in  mind,  social  segre* 
gations  will  be  seen  to  conform  entirely  to  the  same  principle 
as  all  other  segregations.  Analysis  will  show  that  either  by 
external  incident  forces,  or  by  what  we  may  in  a  sense 
regard  as  mutual  polarity,  there  are  ever  being  produced  in 
society  segregations  of  those  units  which  have  eithei  a 
natural  likeness  or  a  likeness  traT\^fs\^^f\  W  fyaj^iTig, 

§  169.  Can  the  general  truth  thus  variously  illustrated  be 
deduced  from  the  persistence  of  force,  in  common  with  fore- 
going  ones  T  Probably  the  exposition  at  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter  will  have  led  most  readers  to  conclude  thi^  it 
can  be  so  deduced. 
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The  abstract  propositions  involved  are  these : — First,  tliat 
like  iinitSy  subject  to  a  uniform  force  capable  of  producing 
motion  in  them^  will  be  moved  to  like  degrees  in  the  same 
direction.  Second^  that  like  units  if  exposed  to  unlike  forces 
capable  of  producing  motion  in  them,  will  be  differently 
moved — ^moved  either  in  different  directions  or  to  different 
degrees  in  the  same  direction.  Third,  that  unlike  imits  if 
acted  on  by  a  uniform  force  capable  of  producing  motion  in 
them,  will  be  differently  moved — moved  either  in  different 
directions  or  to  different  degrees  in  the  same  direction. 
Fourth,  that  the  incident  forces  themselves  must  be  affected 
in  analogous  ways :  like  forces  falling  on  like  units  must  be 
similarly  modified  by  the  conflict ;  unlike  forces  falling  on 
like  units  must  be  dissimilarly  modified ;  and  like  forces  fall- 
ing on  unlike  units  must  be  dissimilarly  modified.  These 
propositions  admit  of  reduction  to  a  still  more  abstract  foitn. 
They  all  of  them  amount  to  this : — that  in  the  actions  and 
reactions  of  force  and  matter,  an  unlikencss  in  either  of 
the  factors  necessitates  an  unlikeness  in  the  effects  ;  and  that 
in  the  absence  of  unlikeness  in  either  of  the  factors  the 
effects  must  be  alike. 

When  thus  generalized,  the  immediate  dependence  of  these 
propositions  on  the  persistence  of  force,  becomes  obvious. 
Any  two  forces  tharare  not  alikeT'are  forces  which  differ 
either  in  their  amounts  or  directions  or  both ;  and  by  what 
mathematicians  call  the  resolution  of  forces,  it  may  be  proved 
that  this  difference  is  constituted  by  the  presence  in  the  one 
of  some  force  not  present  in  the  other.  Similarly,  any  two 
units  or  portions  of  matter  which  are  unlike  in  size,  weight, 
form,  or  other  attribute,  can  be  known  by  us  as  unlike  only 
through  some  unlikeness  in  the  forces  they  impress  on  our 
eonciousness ;  and  hence  this  unlikeness  also,  is  constituted  by 
the  presence  in  the  one  of  some  force  or  forces  not  present  in 
the  other.  Such  being  the  common  nature  of  these  unlike- 
nessos,  what  is  the  inevitable  corollary  ?  Any  unlikeness  in 
the  incident  forces,  where  the  things  acted  on  are  alike,  must 
geremte  a  difference  between  the  effects ;   since  p.therwiB6^ 
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ihe  differential  force  produces  no  effect,  and  force  is  not  pr.r< 
fiistent.  Any  unlikeness  in  the  tilings  acted  on,  where  the 
incident  forces  are  alike,  must  generate  a  difference  between 
the  effects ;  since  otherwise,  the  differential  force  wherebj 
these  things  are  made  unlike,  produces  no  effect,  and  force  is 
not  persistent.  While,  conversely,  if  the  forces  acting  and 
die  things  acted  on,  are  alike,  the  effects  must  be  alike; 
since  otherwise,  a  differential  effect  can  be  produced  without 
a  differential  cause,  and  force  is  not  piirslstent. 

Thus  these  general  truths  being  necessary  implications  of 
the  persistence  of  force,  all  the  re-distributions  above  traced 

Iout  as  characterizing  Evolution  in  its  various  phases,  are  also 
implications  of  the  persistence  of  force.  Such  portions  of 
the  pennanently  effective  forces  acting  on  any  aggregate,  as 
produce  sensible  motions  in  its  parts,  cannot  but  work  the 
segregations  which  we  see  take  place.  If  of  the  mixed  units 
making  up  such  aggregate,  those  of  the  same  kind  have  like 
motions  impressed  on  them  by  a  uniform  force,  while  units  of 
another  kind  are  moved  by  this  uniform  force  in  ways  more 
or  less  unlike  the  ways  in  which  those  of  the  first  kind  are 
moved,  the  two  kinds  must  separate  and  integrate.  If  the 
units  are  alike  and  the  forces  unlike,  a  division  of  the  differ- 
ently affected  units  is  equally  necessitated.  Thus  there  in- 
evitably arises  the  demarcated  grouping  which  we  every- 
where see.  By  virtue  of  this  segregation  that  grows  ever  more 
decided  while  there  remains  any  possibility  of  increasing  it, 
the  change  from  uniformity  to  multiformity  is  accompanied 
by  a  change  from  indistinctness  in  the  relations  of  parts  to 
distinctness  in  the  relations  of  parts.  As  we  before  saw  that 
the  transformation  of  the  homogeneous  into  the  heterogene- 
ous is  inferable  from  that  ultimate  truth  which  transcends 
|)roof ;  so  we  here  see,  that  from  this  same  truth  is  inferable 
the  transformation  of  an  indefinite  homogeneity  into  a  dofi- 
Qlte  heterogeneity.  , 
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f  170.  And  now  towards  what  do  these  cliang«s  tend? 
Will  ihcj  go  on  for  ever  ?  or  will  there  be  an  end  to  them  P 
Can  things  increase  in  heterogeneity  through  all  future  time  P 
or  must  there  be  a  degree  which  the  differentiation  and  in* 
tegration  of  Matter  and  Motion  cannot  pass  P  Is  it  possible 
for  this  universal  metamorphosis  to  proceed  in  the  same  gene- 
ral coarse  indefinitely  P  or  does  it  work  towards  aozna  ulti- 
mata state,  admitting  no.  £ulhec-  roodifieatien  of  like  kind  P 
The  last  of  these  alternative  conclusions  is  that  to  which  wo 
are  inevitably  driven.  Whether  we  watch  concrete  processes, 
or  whether  we  consider  the  question  in  the  abstract,  we  are 
alike  taught  that  Evolution  has  an  impassable  limit. 

The  re-distributions  of  matter  that  go  on  around  us,  are 
ever  being  brought  to  conclusions  by  the  dissipation  of  the 
motions  which  effect  them.  The  rolling  stone  parts  with 
portions  of  its  momentum  to  the  things  it  strikes,  and  finally 
comes  to  rest ;  as  do  also,  in  like  manner,  the  various  things 
it  has  struck.  Descending  from  the  clouds  and  trickling 
ovor  the  Earth's  sur£EU)e  till  it  gathers  into  brooks  and  rivers, 
water,  still  running  towards  a  lower  level,  is  at  last  arrested 
by  the  resistance  of  other  water  that  has  reached  tie  lowest 
level.  In  the  lake  or  sea  thus  formed,  every  agitation  raised 
by  a  wind  or  the  immersion  of  a  solid  body,  propagates  itself 
around  in  waves  that  diminish  as  they  widen,  and  graduallj 
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become  lost  to  ofaBervation  in  motions  oommunicated  to  thti 
atmosphere  and  the  matter  on  the  shores.  The  impnlse 
given  by  a  player  to  the  harp-string,  is  transformed  thix>agh 
its  vibrations  into  aerial  pulses ;  and  these,  spreading  on  all 
sides,  and  weakening  as  they  spread,  soon  cease  to  be  per- 
ceptible ;  and  finally  die  away  in  generating  thermal  undula- 
tions that  radiate  into  space.  Equally  in  the  cinder  that  faUs 
out  of  the  fire,  and  in  the  vast  masses  of  molten  lava  ejected 
by  a  volcano,  we  see  that  the  molecular  agitation  known  to 
us  as  heat,  disperses  itself  by  radiation;  so  that  however 
great  its  amount,  it  inevitably  sinks  at  last  to  the  same  degree 
as  that  existing  in  surrounding  bodies.  And  if  the  actions 
observed  be  electrical  or  chemical,  we  still  find  that  they  work 
themselves  out  in  producing  sensible  or  insensible  movements, 
that  are  dissipated  as  before ;  until  quiescence  is  eventuallf 
reached.  The  proximate  rationale  of  the  process 

exhibited  under  these  several  forms,  lies  in  the  &ci 
dwelt  on  when  treating  of  the  Multiplication  of  EfiectSy  that 
motions  are  ever  being  decomposed  into  divergent  motions, 
and  these  into  re-divergent  motions.  The  rolling  stone 
sends  off  the  stones  it  hits  in  directions  differing  more  or  less 
from  its  own ;  and  they  do  the  like  with  the  things  they  hit 
Move  water  or  air,  and  the  movement  is  quickly  resolved  into 
radiating  movements.  The  heat  produced  by  pressure  in  a 
given  direction,  diffuses  itself  by  undulations  in  all  directions ; 
and  so  do  the  light  and  electricity  similarly  generated. 
That  is  to  say,  these  motions  undergo  division  and  subdivi- 
sion ;  and  by  continuance  of  this  process  without  limits  they 
are,  though  never  lost,  gradually  reduced  to  insensible  mo- 
tbns 

In  all  cases  then,  there  is  a  progress  toward  equilibratioiL 
That  universal  co-existence  of  antagonist  forces  which,  as  we 
before  saw,  necessitates  the  universality  of  rhythm,  and 
which,  as  we  before  saw,  necessitates  the  decomposition  of 
every  force  into  divergent  forces,  at  the  same  time  necessi* 
lates  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  balance.     Every  motioD 
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being  motion  under  resistance,  is  continnallj  sa£kring  de* 
duetions ;  and  these  unceasing  deductions  finally  result  in  the 
cessation  of  the  motion. 

The  general  truth  thus  illustrated  under  its  simplest 
aspect,  we  must  now  look  at  under  those  more  complex 
aspects  it  usually  presents  throughout  Nature.  In-  nearly  all 
eases,  the  motion  of  an  aggregate  is  compound ;  and  the  equi- 
libration of  each  of  its  components,  being  carried  on  inde- 
pendently, does  not  affect  the  rest.  The  ship's  bell  that  has 
ceased  to  yibrat^,  still  continues  those  vertical  and  lateral 
oscillations  caused  by  the  ocean-swell.  The  water  of  the 
smooth  stream  on  whose  surface  have  died  away  the  undu- 
lations caused  by  the  rising  fish,  moves  as  fast  as  before 
onward  to  the  sea.  The  arrested  bullet  travels  with 
undiminished  speed  round  the  Earth's  axis.  And  were  the 
rotation  of  the  Earth  destroyed,  there  would  not  be  implied 
any  diminution  of  the  Earth's  movement  with  respect  to  the 
Sun  and  other  external  bodies.  So  that  in  every  case,  what 
we  regard  as  equilibration  is  a  disappearance  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  many  movements  which  a  body  possesses,  while 
its  other  movements  continue  as  before.  That  this 

process  may  be  duly  realized  and  the  state  of  things  towards 
which  it  tends  fuUy  understood,  it  will  be  well  here  to  cite  a 
case  in  which  we  may  watch  this  successive  equilibration  of 
combined  movements  more  completely  than  we  can  do  in 
those  above  instanced.  Our  end  will  best  be  served,  not  by 
the  most  imposing,  but  by  the  most  familiar  example.  Let 
OS  take  that  of  the  spinning  top.  When  the  string  which 
has  been  wrapped  round  a  top's  axis  is  violently  drawn  off, 
and  the  top  falls  on  to  the  table,  it  usually  happens  that  bo* 
rides  the  rapid  rotation,  two  other  movements  are  given  to  it. 
A  slight  horizontal  momentum,  unavoidably  impressed  on  it 
when  leaving  the  handle,  carries  it  away  bodily  from  the 
place  on  which  it  drops ;  and  in  consequence  of  its  axis  being 
mora  or  less  inclined,  it  falls  into  a  certain  oscilla- 
tion, described  by  the  expressive  though  inelegant  word— 
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**  wabbling.'  These  two  subordinate  motions,  variable  in 
their  proportions  to  eath  other  and  to  the  chief  motion*  are 
commonly  soon  brought  to  a  close  hj  separate  processes  of 
equilibration.  The  momentum  which  carries  the  top  bodilj 
along  the  table,  resisted  somewhat  by  the  air,  but  mainly  by 
the  irregularities  of  the  surface,  shortly  disappears  ;  and  the 
top  thereafter  continues  to  spin  on  one  spot  Meanwhile,  in 
consequence  of  that  opposition  which  the  axial  momentum  of 
a  rotating  body  makes  to  any  change  in  the  plane  of  rotation, 
(so  beautifully  exhibited  by  the  gyroscope,)  the  "  wabbling" 
diminishes;  and  like  the  other  is  quickly  ended*  These 
minor  motions  having  been  dissipated,  the  rotatory  motion, 
interfered  with  only  by  atmospheric  resistance  and  the  fric- 
ion  of  the  pivot,  continues  some  time  with  such  uniformity 
heX  the  top  appears  stationary :  there  being  thus  temporarily 
»tablished  a  condition  which  the  French  mathematicians 
lave  termed  equilibrium  mobile.  It  is  true  that  when  the 
l^xial  velocity  sinks  below  a  certain  pointy  new  motions  com* 
mence,  and  increase  till  the  top  falls;  but  these  are  merely 
incidental  to  a  case  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  above 
the  point  of  support.  Were  the  top,  having  an  axis  of 
steel,  to  be  suspended  from  a  surface  adequately  magnetized, 
all  the  phenomena  described  would  be  displayed,  and  the 
moving  equilibrium  having  been  once  arrived  at,  would  eon* 
tinue  until  the  top  became  motionless,  without  any  fortha 
change  of  position.  Now  the  facts  which  it  behoves 

us  here  to  observe,  are  these.   First,  that  the  various  motions 
which  an  aggregate  possesses  are  separately  equilibrated: 
those  which  are  smallest,  or  which  meet  with  the  greatest 
resistance,  or  both,  disappearing  first ;  and  leaving  at  lasti 
that  which  is  greatest,  or  meets  with  least  resistance,  or  both. 
Second,  that  when  the  aggregate  has  a  movement  of  its  partp 
,  with  respect  to  each  other,  which  encounters  but  Uttie  external 
i  resistance,  there  is  apt  to  be  established  an   equUibriwm 
\mobUe.    Third,  that  this  moving   equilibrium   eventaalljr 
lapses  into  complete  equilibrium. 
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FaUy  to  compreliexid  the  process  of  equilibralion,  is  not 
easy ;  since  we  have  simultaneously  to  contemplate  various 
phases  of  it  The  best  course  will  be  to  glance  separately  at 
what  we  may  conveniently  regard  as  its  four  different 
orders.  The  first  order  includes  the  comparatively 

simple  motions,  as  those  of  projectiles,  which  are  not  pro« 
kmged  enough  to  exhibit  their  rhythmical  character ;  but 
which,  being  quickly  divided  and  subdivided  into  motions 
communicated  to  other  portions  of  matter,  are  presently  dis- 
sipated in  the  rhythm  of  ethereal  undulations.  In 
the  second  order,  comprehending  the  various  kinds  of  vi- 
bration  or  oscillation  as  usually  witnessed,  the  motion  is  used 
up  in  generating  a  tension  which,  having  become  equal  to  it  or 
momentarily  equilibrated  with  it,  thereupon  produces  a  mo- 
tion in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is  subsequently  equili- 
brated in  like  manner :  thus  causing  a  visible  rhythm,  that 
is,  however,  soon  lost  in  invisible  rhythms.  The  third 
order  of  equilibration,  not  hitherto  noticed,  obtains  in  those 
aggregates  which  continually  receive  as  much  motion  as  they 
expend.  The  steam  engine  (and  especially  that  kind  which 
feeds  its  own  furnace  and  boiler)  supplies  an  example.  Here 
the  force  from  moment  to  moment  dissipated  in  overcoming 
the  resistance  of  the  machinery  driven,  is  from  moment  to 
moment  re-placed  from  the  fuel;  and  the  balance  of  the 
two  is  maintained  by  a  raising  or  lowering  of  the  expenditure 
according  to  the  variation  of  the  supply :  each  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  steam,  resulting  in  a  rise  or  fall 
of  the  engine's  movement,  such  as  brings  it  to  a  balance  with 
tlio  increased  or  decreased  resistance.  This,  which  we  may 
fitly  call  the  dependent  moving  equilibrium,  should  be 
specially  noted ;  since  it  is  one  that  we  shall  commonly  meet 
with  throughout  various  phases  of  Evolution.  The 
equilibration  to  be  distinguished  as  of  the  fourth  order,  is  the 
Independent  or  perfect  moving  equilibrium.  This  we  see 
illustrated  in  the  rhythmical  motions  of  the  Solar  System ; 
which,  being  resisted  only  by  a  medium  of  inappredabl? 
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iBCddty,  undergo  no  sensible  diminution  in  such  periods  <d 
time  as  we  can  measure. 

All  these  kinds  of  equilibration  may,  however,  from  the 
highest  point  of  view,  be  regarded  as  different  modes  of  one 
kind.      For  in  eyerjr  case  the  balance  arrived  at  is  relative, 
and  not  absolute — is  a  cessation  of  the  motion  of  some  par« 
ticular  body  in  relation  to  a  certain  point  or  points,  in- 
volving neither  the  disappearance  of  the  relative  motion  lost^ 
which  is  simply  transformed  into  other  motions,  nor  a  dimi- 
/  nuti'on  of  the  body's  motions  with  respect  to  other  points. 
Thus  understanding  equilibration,  it  manifestly  includes  that 
equilibrium  mobile^  which   at  first  sight  seems   of  another 
nature.     For  any  system  of  bodies  exhibiting,  like  those  of 
the  Solar  System,  a  combination  of  balanced  rhythms,  has 
this  peculiarity ; — that  though  the  constituents  of  the  systcTo 
have  relative  movements,  the  system   as  a  whole  has  no 
movement.     The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  entire  group  re- 
mains fixed.     Whatever  quantity  of  motion  any  member 
I   of  it  has  in  any  direction,  is  from  moment  to  moment 
I  counter-balanced  by  an  equivalent  motion  in  some   other 
;  part  of  the  group  in   an  opposite  direction;    and  so  the 
aggregate  matter  of  the  group  is  in  a  state  of  rest.     Whence 
it  follows  that  the  arrival  at  a  state  of  moving  equilibrium, 
is   the   disappearance   of  some  movement  which   the   ag* 
gregate   had  in  relation   to  external  things,   and  a    con- 
tinuance of  those  movements  only  which  the  different  parts 
of  the  aggregate  have   in  relation   to  each  other.     Thus 
generalizing  the  process,  it  becomes  clear  that  all  forms  of 
equilibration  are   intrinsically  the   same ;    since   in    every 
aggregate,  it  is  the  centre  of  gravity  only  that  loses  its 
motion :  the  constituents  always  retaining  some  motion  with 
respect  to  each  other — ^the  motion  of  molecules  if  nono  else. 
Every  equilibrium  commonly  regarded  as  absolute,  is  in  one 
sense  a  moving  equilibrium ;  because  along  with  a  motion- 
less state  of  the  whole  there  is  always  some  relative  move* 
ment  of  its  insensible  p&rts.   And,  conversely,  every  moving 
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Hum  may  be  in  one  sense  regarded  as  absolute ;  be- 
cause  the  relative  movements  of  its  sensible  parts  are  accom* 
panied  by  a  motionless  state  of  the  whole. 

Something  has  still  to  be  added  before  closing  these 
somewhat  too  elaborate  preliminaries.  The  reader  must 
now  especially  note  two  leading  truths  brought  out  by  the 
foregoing  exposition :  the  one  concerning  the  ultimate,  or 
rather  the  penultimate  *state  of  motion  which  the  processes  de- 
scribed tend  to  bring  about ;  the  other  concerning  the  concom- 
itant distribution  of  matter.  This  penultimate  state 
of  motion  is  the  moving  equilibrium ;  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
tends  to  arise  in  an  aggregate  having  compound  motions,  as  a 
transitional  state  on  the  way  towards  complete  equilibrium. 
Throughout  Evolution  of  all  kinds,  there  is  a  continual  ap- 
proximation to,  and  more  or  less  complete  maintenance  of,  this 
moving  equilibrium.  As  in  the  Solar  System  there  has  been 
established  an  independent  moving  equilibrium — an  equili- 
brium such  that  the  relative  motions  of  the  constituent  parts 
are  continually  so  counter-balanced  by  opposite  motions, 
that  the  mean  state  of  the  whole  aggregate  never  varies ;  so 
is  it,  though  in  a  less  distinct  manner,  with  each  form  of  de- 
pendent moving  equilibrium.  The  state  of  things  exhibited 
in  the  cycles  of  terrestrial  changes,  in  the  balanced  functions 
of  organic  bodies  that  have  reached  their  adult  forms,  and  in 
the  acting  and  re-acting  processes  of  fully-developed  socie- 
ties, is  similarly  one  characterized  by  compensating  oscilla- 
tions. The  involved  combination  of  rhythms  seen  in  each 
of  these  cases,  has  an  average  condition  which  remains  prac- 
tically constant  during  the  deviations  ever  taking  place  on 
opposite  sides  of  it.  And  the  fact  which  we  have  here  par- 
ticularly to  observe,  is,  that  as  a  corollary  from  the  general 
law  of  equilibration  above  set  forth,  the  evolution  of  every 
ftgg^S^^  must  go  on  until  this  equilibrium  mobile  is  estab 
Ushed;  since,  as  we  have  seen,  an  excess  of  force  which 
the  aggregate  possesses  in  any  direction,  must  eventually 
bo  expended  in  overcoming  resistances  to  change  in  thai 
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diraction:    leaving  behind   only  those   moyemeiiti    wfaicb 

eompenoale   each   other,   and   so    form  a  moving    eqoili^ 

biiiun.  Respecting  the  structural  state  simultane- 

OU3I7  reached,  it  must  obviously  be  one  presenting  an  ar- 

rangement  of  forces  that  counterbalance  all  the  forces  to 

\  which  the  aggregate  is  subject     So  long  as  there  remains  a 

!  residual  force  in  uny  direction — be  it  excess  of  a  force  exer* 

|cist<d  by  the  uggrogate  on  its  envirenment,  or  of  a   force 

Exercised  by  Its  environment  on  the  aggregate,  equilibrium 

uoes  not  exist;  and  therefore  the  re-distribution  of  matter 

must  contiuue.     Whence  it  follows  that  the  limit  of  h<»tero> 

geneity  towards  which  every  aggregate  progresses,  is  the 

forzrxation  of  as  many  specializations  and  combinations  of 

parts,  as  there  are  specialized  and  combined  forces  to  be  met 

§  171.  Those  successively  changed  forms  which,  if  the 
nebular  hypothesis  be  granted,  must  have  arisen  during 
;he  evolution  of  the  Solar  System,  were  so  many  transitional 
ddnds  of  moving  equilibrium  ;  severally  giving  place  to  more 
permanent  kinds  on  the  way  towards  complete  equilibration. 
Thus  the  assumption  of  an  oblate  spheroidal  figure  by  con- 
densing nebulous  matter,  was  the  assumption  of  a  temporary 
and  partial  moving  equilibrium  among  the  component  parts 
-^a  moving  equilibrium  that  must  have  slowly  grown 
more  settled,  as  local  conflicting  movements  were  dis- 
sipated. In  the  formation  and  detachment  of  the 
nebulous  rings,  which,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  from  time 
to  time  took  place,  we  have  instances  of  progressive  equili- 
bration ending  in  the  establishment  of  a  complete  moving 
equilibrium.  For  the  genesis  of  each  such  ring,  implies  a 
perfect  balancing  of  that  aggregative  force  which  the 
whole  spheroid  exercises  on  its  equatorial  portion,  by  that 
centrifugal  force  which  the  equatorial  portion  has  acquired 
during  previous  concentration :  so  long  as  these  two  forcea 
are  not  equal,  the  equatorial  portion  follows  the  contracting 
mass '  but  aa  soon  aa  the  second  force  has  increased  up  to  an 
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bqnality  with  the  first,  the  equatorial  portion  can  follow  no 
further,  and  renuuns  behind.  While,  however,  the  resulting 
ring,  regarded  as  a  whole  connected  by  forces  with  external 
wholes,  has  reached  a  state  of  moving  equilibrium ;  its  parts 
are  not  balanced  with  respect  to  each  other.  As  wa 
before  saw  (§  150}  the  probabilities  against  the  mainto*, 
nance  of  an  annular  form  by  nebulous  matter,  are  immense : 
(rem  the  instability  of  the  homogeneous,  it  is  inferrable  that 
nebulous  matter  so  distributed  must  break  up  into  portions ; 
and  eventually  concentrate  into  a  single  mass.  That  is  to 
say,  the  ring  must  progress  towards  a  moving  equilibrium 
of  a  more  complete  kind,  during  the  dissipation  of  that 
motion  which  maintained  its  particles  in  a  diffused  form: 
leaving  at  length  a  planetary  body,  attended  perhaps  by  a 
group  of  minor  bodies,  severally  having  residuary  relative 
motions  that  are  no  longer  resisted  by  sensible  media ;  and 
there  is  thus  constituted  an  equiUbrium  mobile  that  is  all  but 
absolutely  perfect.* 

Hypothesis  aside,  the  principle  of  equilibration  is  still 
perpetually  illustrated  in  those  minor  changes  of  state  which 
the  Solar  System  ia  undergoing.  Each  planet,  satellite^ 
and  ccmet,  exhibits  to  us  at  its  aphelion  a  momentary  equili- 

*  Sir  Darid  Brewster  has  recentlj  been  citing  with  approTsl,  a  calculation 
bf  M.  ^binet,  to  the  efTect  that  on  the  hypothesii  of  nebnlar  geneiia,  the 
matter  of  the  8vn,  when  it  filled  tha  Earth's  orbit,  mnst  hare  taken  8181  jean 
to  rotnta;  and  that  tberefora  the  hypothesis  cannot  be  tme.  This  calculation  of 
IC.  Babinet  may  imir-oif  with  that  of  M.  Comte,  who,  contrariwise,  made  tha 
time  of  this  rotation  agree  Tcry  nearly  with  the  Earth's  period  of  reTolntion 
ronnd  the  Sun :  for  if  M.  Comte's  calculation  involved  a  ptiitio  prmeipii,  that  of 
U.  Babinet  is  nuunifettly  based  on  two  assumptions,  both  of  which  are  gratuitoos^ 
and  one  of  them  totally  inconsbtent  with  the  doctrine  to  be  tested.  He  has  cti- 
dently  proceeded  on  the  current  supposition  respecting  the  Sun's  internal  density, 
which  is  not  prored,  and  from  which  there  are  reasons  for  dissenting;  and 
ho  has  cffidently  taken  for  granted  that  all  parts  of  the  nebulous  spheroid,  when  it 
fiUed  the  Earth's  orbit,  had  tha  same  angular  Telocity ;  whereas  if  (as  ii  implied 
fa*  the  nebular  hypothesis,  rationally  understood)  this  spheroid  resulted  from  the 
concentration  of  tu  mora  widely-diffused  matter,  the  angular  Tclodty  of  iti 
arpuAonal  porfiaa  vmdd  obtioDaly  bt  immansaly  giaater  thaa  thai  of  ita  oastnl 
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brium  between  that  force  which  urges  it.  farther  awaj  hum 
its  primary,  and  that  force  which  retards  its  retreat;  sinoo 
the  retreat  goes  on  until  the  last  of  these  forces  exactly 
counterpoises  the  first.  In  like  manner  at  perihelion  a  con* 
Terse  equilibrium  is  momentarilj  established.  The  varia- 
tion of  each  orbit  in  size,  in  eccentricity,  and  in  the  position 
of  its  plane,  has  similarly  a  limit  at  which  the  forces  pro- 
ducing change  in  the  one  direction,  are  equalled  by  those 
antagonizing  it ;  and  an  opposite  limit  at  which  an  opposite 
arrest  takes  place.  Meanwhile,  each  of  these  simple  perturb- 
ations,  as  well  as  each  of  the  complex  ones  resulting  from 
their  combination,  exhibits,  besides  the  temporary  equilibra- 
tion at  each  of  its  extremes,  a  certain  general  equilibra- 
tion of  compensating  deviations  on  either  side  of  a  mean 
state.  That  the  moving  equilibrium  thus  constituted, 

tends,  in  the  course  of  indefinite  time,  to  lapse  into  a  complete 
equilibrium,  by  the  gradual  decrease  of  planetary  motions 
and  eventual  integration  of  all  the  separate  masses  com- 
posing the  Solar  System,  is  a  belief  suggested  by  certain 
observed  cometary  retardations,  and  entertained  by  some  of 
high  authority.  The  received  opinion  that  the  appreciable 
diminution  in  the  period  of  Encke's  comet,  implies  a  loss  of  mo- 
mentum caused  by  resistance  of  the  ethereal  medium,  commits 
astronomers  who  hold  it,  to  the  conclusion  that  this  same  re- 
sistance must  cause  a  loss  of  planetary  motions — a  loss  which, 
infinitesimal  though  it  may  be  in  such  periods  as  we  can 
measure,  will,  if  indefinitely  continued,  bring  these  motions 
to  a  close.  Even  should  there  be,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  sug- 
gests, a  rotation  of  the  ethereal  medium  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  planets,  this  arrest,  though  immensely  postponed* 
would  not  be  absolutely  prevented.  Such  an  eventuality, 
however,  must  in  any  case  be  so  inconceivably  remote  as 
to  have  no  other  than  a  speculative  interest  for  us.  It  is 
referred  to  here,  simply  as  illustrating  the  still-continued 
tendency  towards  complete  equilibrium,  through  the  alQI- 
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OODtiniied  dissipation  of  sensible  motion,  or  transformation  of 
it  into  insensible  motion. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  equilibration  going  on  in 
the  Solar  System,  with  which  we  are  more  nearly  concerned— 
the  equilibration  of  that  molecular  motion  known  as  heat. 
The  tacit  assumption  hitherto  current,  that  the  Sun  can  con- 
tin  ae  to  give  off  an  undiminished  amoimt  of  light  and  heat 
through  all  future  time,  is  fast  being  abandoned.     Involv- 
ing as  it  does,  under  a  disguise,  the  conception  of  power  pro- 
duced out  of  nothing,  it  is  of  the  same  order  as  the  belief  that 
misleads  perpetual-motion  schemers.     The  spreading  recog- 
nition of  the  truth  that  force  is  persistent,  and  that  conse- 
quently whatever  force  is  manifested  under  one  shape  must 
previously  have  existed  under  another  shape,  is  carrying  with 
it  a  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the  force  known  to  us  in 
solar  radiations,  is  the  changed  form  of  some  other  force  of 
which  the  Sun  is  the  seat ;  and  that  by  the  gradual  dissipa- 
tion of  these  radiations  into  space,  this  other  force  is  being 
slowly  exhausted.  The  aggregative  force  by  which  the  Sun's 
substance  is  drawn  to  his  centre  of  gravity,  is  the  only  one 
which  established  physical  laws  warrant  us  in  suspecting  to  be 
the  correlate  of  the  forces  thus  emanating  from  him :  the  only 
source  of  a  known  kind  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  insensible 
motions  constituting  solar  light  and  heat,  is  the  sensiblemotn/n 
which  disappears  during  the  progressing  concentration  of  the 
Sun's  substance.  We  before  saw  it  to  be  a  corollary  from  the 
nebular  hypothesis,  that  there  is  such  a  prog^ressing  concentra- 
tion of  the  Sun's  substance.  And  bere  remains  to  be  added  the 
further  corollary,  that  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  mem- 
bers of  the  Solar  System,  the  heat  generated  by  concentration, 
long  ago  in  great  part  radiatedinto  space,  has  lefbonly  a  central 
residue  that  now  escapes  but  slowly ;  so  in  the  case  of  that  im- 
fnensely  larger  mass  forming  the  Sun,  the  immensely  greater 
quantity  of  heat  generated  and  still  in  process  of  rapid  diffusioui 
moftt  as  the  conoentration  approaches  its  limit,  diminish  m 
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•moimt^  and  eventually  lea^e  only  an  inappreciable  intenad 
remnant.  With  or  without  the  acoompanxnuent  ol 

that  hypothesis  of  nebular  condensation,  whence,  as  we  see, 
it  naturally  follows,  the  doctrine  that  the  Sun  is  gradually 
losing  his  heat,  has  now  gained  considerable  currency ;  and 
calculations  have  been  made,  both  respecting  the  amount  of 
heat  and  light  already  radiated,  as  compared  with  the  amount 
that  remains,  and  respecting  the  period  daring  which  active 
radiation  is  likely  to  continue.  Prof.  Helmholtx  estimates^ 
that  since  the  time  when,  according  to  the  nebular  hypothesis, 
the  matter  composing  the  Solar  System  extended  to  the  oibit 
of  Neptune,  there  has  been  eTolred  by  the  arrest  of  sensible 
motion,  an  amount  of  heat  454  times  as  great  as  that  which 
the  Sun  still  has  to  give  out.  He  also  makes  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  rate  at  which  this  remaining  74t^^  ^  being 
diffused :  showing  that  a  diminution  of  the  Sun's  diameter  to 
the  extent  of  -p^.^inri  would  produce  heat,  at  the  present  rate, 
for  more  than  2000  years ;  or  in  other  words,  that  a  oontiao- 
tion  of  '7r.1nrfr.7nn1  o^  ^^®  diameter,  suffices  to  generate  the 
amount  of  light  and  heat  annually  emitted ;  and  that  thus,  at 
the  present  rate  of  expenditure,  the  Sun's  diameter  will  di- 
minish by  something  like  -^  in  the  lapse  of  the  next  million 
years.  ^  Of  course  these  conclusions  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  more  than  rude  approximations  to  the  truth.  Until  qaite 
recently,  we  have  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  Sun's  chemical 
composition ;  and  even  now  have  obtained  but  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  it.  We  know  nothing  of  his  internal  stmctuie ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  (probable,  I  believe,;  that  the 
assumptions  respecting  central  density,  made  in  the  foregoing 
estimates,  are  wrong.  But  no  uncertainty  in  the  data  on 
which  these  calculations  proceed,  and  no  consequent  error  in 
the  inferred  rate  at  which  the  Sun  is  expending  his  reaervi 
of  force,  militates  against  the  general  proposition  that  this 

•  See  psper  «0n  tlie  Inter-action  of  Xttnnl  Foreee,'*  hj  Pro£  HdnlMttii 
traadated  bj  Prof.  Tyndall^and  puliUflhed  in  the  nUmphgrnd 
OMnt  to  Vol.  XI.  fovith  eeriea. 
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reserre  of  force  U  being  expended ;  and  must  in  time  be  ex- 
hausted. Though  the  residue  of  undififused  motion  in  the  Sun, 
may  be  much  greater  than  is  above  concluded ;  though  the 
rate  of  radiation  cannot,  as  assxmied,  continue  at  a  uniform 
rate,  but  must  eventually  go  on  with  slowly-decreasing 
rapidity ;  and  though  the  period  at  which  the  Sun  will  cease 
to  afford  us  adequate  light  and  heat,  is  very  possibly  far  more 
distant  than  above  implied ;  yet  such  a  period  must  some 
time  be  reached,  and  this  is  all  which  it  here  concerns  us 
to  observe. 

Thus  while  the  Solar  System,  if  evolved  from  diffused  mat- 
ter, has  illustrated  thelaw  of  equilibration  in  the  establishment 
of  a  complete  moving  equilibrium ;  and  while,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, it  illustrates  the  law  of  equilibration  in  the  balancing 
of  all  its  movements ;  it  also  illustrates  this  law  in  the  pro- 
cesses which  astronomers  and  physicists  infer  are  still  going 
on.  That  motion  of  masses  produced  during  Evolution,  is 
being  slowly  re-diffused  in  molecular  motion  of  the  ethereal 
medium ;  both  through  the  progressive  integration  of  each 
mass,  and  the  resistance  to  ite  motion  through  space.  Infinitely 
remote  as  may  be  the  state  when  all  the  motions  of  masses  shall 
be  transformed  into  molecular  motion,  and  all  the  molecular 
motion  equilibrated ;  yet  such  a  state  of  complete  integration 
and  complete  equilibration,  is  that  towards  which  the  changes 
now  going  on  throughout  the  Solar  System  inevitably  tend. 

S  172.  A  spherical  figure  is  the  one  which  can  alone  equi* 
librate  the  forces  of  mutually<gravitating  atoms.  If  the  ag- 
gregate of  such  atoms  has  a  rotatory  motion,  the  form  of 
equilibrium  becomes  a  spheroid  of  greater  or  less  oblateness, 
according  to  the  rate  of  rotation  ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  Earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  diverging  just  as  much 
from  sphericity  as  is  requisite  to  counterbalance  the  centrifugal 
force  consequent  on  its  velocity  round  its  axis.  That  is  to 
say,  daring  the  evolution  of  the  Earth,  there  has  been  reached 
a  complete  equilibrium  of  those  forces  which  affect  its  genera] 
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outliue.  The   only  other   process   of  eqdlilratioo 

which  the  Earth  as  a  whole  can  exhibit,  is  the  loss  of  its  axial 
motion ;  and  that  any  such  loss  is  going  on,  we  have  no 
direct  evidence.  It  has  been  contended,  however,  by  Prof. 
Uclmholtz,  that  inappreciable  as  may  be  its  effect  within 
known  periods  of  time,  the  friction  of  the  tidal  wave  mus: 
be  slowly  diminishing  the  Earth's  rotatory  motion,  and  must 
eventually  destroy  it.  Now  though  it  seems  an  orersight 
to  say  that  the  Earth's  rotation  can  thus  be  destroyed,  since 
the  extreme  effect,  to  be  reached  only  in  infinite  time  by  such 
a  process,  would  be  an  extension  of  the  Earth's  day  to  the 
length  of  a  lunation ,  yet  it  seems  clear  that  this  friction 
of  the  tidal  wave  is  a  real  cause  of  decreasing  rotation.  Slow 
as  its  action  is,  we  must  recognize  it  as  exemplifying,  under 
another  form,  the  universal  progress  towards  equilibrium. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out,  in  detail,  how  those  mpvements 
which  the  Sun's  ra}'s  generate  in  the  air  and  water  on  the 
Earth's  surface,  and  through  them  in  the  Earth's  solid  sub- 
stance,* one  and  all  teach  the  same  general  truth.  Evidently 
thewinds  and  wavesand  streams,  as  well  as  the  denudations  aid 
depositions  they  effect,  perpetually  illustrate  on  a  grand  scale, 
and  in  endless  modes,  that  gradual  dissipation  of  motions 
described  in  the  first  section ;  and  the  consequent  tendency 
towards  a  balanced  distribution  of  forces.  Each  of  these 
sensible  motions,  produced  directly  or  indirectly  by  integra- 
tion of  those  insensible  motions  communicated  from  the  San, 
becomes,  as  we  have  seen,  divided  and  subdivided  into 
motions  less  and  less  sensible ;  until  it  is  finally  reduced  tc 
insensible  moti6ns,  and  radiated  from  the  Earth  in  the  shape 
of  thermal  undulations.  In  their  totality,  these  com- 

*  Until  I  reeentlj  consulted  his  "  Outlines  of  Astronomy"  on  anotiier  quo* 
tion,  I  tras  not  aware  that  so  far  back  as  1833,  Sir  John  Hetschel  had  enunci* 
eted  the  doctrine  that  '*the  sun's  rajs  are  the  ultimate  source  of  nlmost  every 
motion  which  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth."  He  exprenlj  includii 
all  geologic,  meteorologie,  and  Tital  actions;  as  also  those  which  we  prpdnes  hj 
ihe  combustion  of  ooaL  The  late  George  Stephenson  appears  to  harv  heei 
wmogl}  credited  with  this  last  idea 
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plex  moYementc  of  aerial^  liquid,  and  solid  matter  on  tha 
Earth's  ^rost,  constitute  a  dependent  moving  equilibrium.  As 
we  before  saw,  there  is  traceable  throughout  them  an  in- 
Tolved  combination  of  rhythms.  The  unceasing  circula* 
tion  of  water  from  the  ocean  to  the  land,  and  from  the  land 
back  to  the  ocean,  is  a  type  of  these  various  compensating 
actions  ;  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  irregularities  produced 
by  their  mutual  interferences,  maintain  an  average.  And  in 
this,  as  in  other  equilibrations  of  the  third  order,  we  see  that 
the  power  from  moment  to  moment  in  course  of  dissipation, 
is  from  moment  to  moment  renewed  from  without :  the  rises 
and  falls  in  the  supply,  being  balanced  by  rises  and  falls  in  the 
expenditure ;  as  witness  the  correspondence  between  the  mag- 
netic variations  and  the  cycle  of  the  solar  spots.  But 
the  fact  it  chiefly  concerns  us  to  observe,  is,  that  this  process 
must  go  on  bringing  things  ever  nearer  to  complete  rest. 
These  mechanical  movements,  meteorologic  and  geologic, 
which  are  continually  being  equilibrated,  both  temporarily 
by  counter-movements  and  permanently  by  the  dissipation  of 
such  movements  and  counter-movements,  will  slowly  diminish 
as  the  quantity  of  force  received  from  the  Sun  diminishes. 
As  the  insensible  motions  propagated  to  us  from  the  centre 
of  our  system  become  feebler,  the  sensible  motions  here  pro« 
duccd  by  them  must  decrease ;  and  at  that  remote  period 
when  the  solar  heat  has  ceased  to  be  appreciable,  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  appreciable  re-distributions  of  matter  on  the 
surface  of  our  plont^t. 

Thus  from  the  highest  point  of  view,  all  terrestrial  changes 
are  incidents  in  the  course  of  cosmical  equilibration.  It  was 
before  pointed  out,  (§  69)  that  of  the  incessant  alterations 
which  the  Earth's  crust  and  atmosphere  undergo,  those  which 
are  not  due  to  the  still-progressing  motion  of  the  Earth's  sub- 
stance towards  its  centre  of  gravity,  are  due  to  the  still-pro- 
gressing motion  of  the  Sun's  substance  towards  its  centre  of 
gravity.  Here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  continuance  of 
integratiosi  in  ihe  Earth  and  in  the  Sun,  is  a  oontinuanoe  oi 
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Umt  transformation  of  sensible  motion  into  insensible  motios 
nrhicb  we  have  seen  ends  in  equilibration  ;  and  that  the  ar- 
rival in  each  case  at  the  extreme  of  integration,  is  the  arrival 
at  a  state  in  which  no  more  sensible  motion  remains  to  be 
transformed  into  insensible  motion — a  state  in  which  the 
forces  producing  integration  and  the  forces  opposing  intcgni* 
tion,  have  become  equal 

§  173.  Every  living  body  exhibits,  in  a  four-fold  form, 
the  process  we  are  tracing  out— exhibits  it  from  moment  to 
moment  in  the  balancing  of  mechanical  forces ;  from  hour  to 
hour  in  the  balancing  of  functions ;  from  year  to  year  in  the 
changes  of  state  that  compensate  changes  of  condition  ;  and 
finally  in  the  complete  arrest  of  vital  movements  at  death 
Let  us  consider  the  facts  under  these  heads. 

The  sensible  motion  constituting  each  visible  action  of  an 
organism,  is  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  some  adverse  force 
within  or  without  the  organism.  When  the  arm  is  raised,  the 
motion  given  to  it  is  antagonized  partly  by  gravity  and  pardy 
by  the  internal  resistances  consequent  on  structure ;  and  its 
motion,  thus  suffering  continual  deduction,  ends  when  the  arm 
has  reached  a  position  at  which  the  forces  are  equilibrated.  The 
limits  of  each  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart,  severally  show 
us  a  momentary  equilibrium  between  muscular  strains  thai  pro- 
duce opposite  movements ;  and  each  gush  of  blood  reqoirei 
to  be  immediately  followed  by  another,  because  the  rapid 
dissipation  of  its  momentum  would  otherwise  soon  bring 
the  mass  of  circulating  fluid  to  a  stand.  As  much  in  the 
actions  and  re-actions  going  on  among  the  internal  organs, 
OS  in  the  mechanical  balancing  of  the  whole  body,  there  is  at 
s^ery  instant  a  progressive  equilibration  of  the  motions  at 
every  instant  produced.  Viewed  in  their  aggregate^ 

and  as  forming  a  series,  the  organic  functions  conatitnte 
a  dependent  moving  equilibrium — a  moving  equilibrimHf 
of  which  the  motive  power  is  ever  being  dissipated  throngh 
the  special    equilibnitions   just   exemplified,  and   is  ertf 
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being  ninewed  by  the  taking  in  of  additional  motive  power. 
Food  is  a  store  of  force  which  continuall  j  adds  to  the  momen- 
turn  of  the  vital  actions,  as  much  as  is  continually  deducted 
from  them  bv  the  forces  overcome.   All  the  functional  move- 
monts  thus  maintained,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  rhythmical  (§  85); 
by  their  union  compound  rhythms  of  various  lengths  and 
complexities  are  produced  ;   and  in  these  simple  and  com* 
pound  rhythms,  the  process  of  equilibration,  besides  being 
exemplified  at  each  extreme  of  every  rhythm,  is  seen  in  the 
habittial  preservation  of  a  constant  mean,  and  in  the  re-estab* 
lisfament  of  that  mean  when  accidental  causes  have  produced 
divergence  from  it.    When,  for  instance,  there  is  a  great  ex* 
penditure  of  motion  through  muscular  activity,  there  arises  a 
re-active  demand  on  those  stores  of  latent  motion  which  are  laid 
up  in  the  form  of  consumable  matter  throughout  the  tissues : 
increased  respiration  and  increased  rapidity  of  circulation, 
are  instramental  to  an  extra  genesis  of  force,  that  counter- 
balances the  extra  dissipation  of  force.     This  unusual  trans- 
formation of  molecular  motion  into  sensible  motion,is  presently 
followed  by  an  imusual  absorption  of  food — the  source  of  mole- 
cular motion ;  and  in  proportion  as  there  has  been  a  prolonged 
draft  upon  the  spare  capital  of  the  system,  is  there  a  tendency 
to  a  prolonged  rest,  during  which  that  spare  capital  is  replaced. 
If  the  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of  the  functions  has 
been  so  great  as  to  derange  them,  as  when  violent  exertion 
produces  loss  of  appetite  and  loss  of  sleep,  an  equilibration  is 
still  eventually  effected.     Providing  the  disturbance  is  not 
such  as  to  overturn  the  balance  of  the  functions,  and  destroy 
life  (in  which  case  a  complete  equilibration  is  suddenly  effected), 
the  ordinary  balance  is  by  and  by  re-established :  the  return- 
ing appetite  is  keen  in  proportion  as  the  waste  has  been  large ; 
while  sleep,  sound  and  prolonged,  makes  up  for  previous  wake- 
fulness.   Not  even  in  those  extreme  cases  where  some  excess 
has  wrought  a  derangement  that  is  never  wholly  rectified,  is 
there  an  exception  to  the  general  law ;  for  in  such  cases  the 
eycle  of  the  functions  is,  after  a  time,  equilibrated  about  a  neV 
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meaii  state,  which  thenceforth  becomes  the  normal  state  of 
the  individual.  Thus,  among  the  involved  rhythmical  changes 
constituting  organic  life,  any  disturbing  force  that  works  an 
excess  of  change  in  some  direction,  is  gradually  diminished 
and  finally  neutralized  by  antagonistic  forces ;  which  there» 
upon  work  a  compensating  change  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  so,  af^er  more  or  less  of  oscillation,  restore  the  medium 
condition.  And  this  process  it  is,  which  constitutes  what 
physicians  call  the  vis  medicatrix  naturm.  The  third 

form  of  equilibration  displayed  by  organic  bodies,  is  a  neces- 
sary sequence  of  that  just  illustrated.  When  through  a 
change  of  habit  or  circumstance,  an  organism  is  perman^itlj 
subject  to  some  new  influence,  or  difierent  amount  of  an  old 
influence,  there  arises,  after  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the 
organic  rhythms,  a  balancing  of  them  around  the  new  average 
condition  produced  by  this  additional  influence.  As  temponuy 
divergences  of  the  organic  rhythms  are  counteracted  by  tem- 
porary divergences  of  a  reverse  kind ;  so  there  is  an  equili- 
bration of  their  permanent  divergences  by  the  genesis  of  oppos- 
ing divergences  that  are  equally  permanent.  If  the  quantity 
of  motion  to  be  habitually  generated  by  a  muscle,  becomes 
greater  than  before,  its  nutrition  becomes  greater  than  before. 
If  the  expenditure  of  the  muscle  bears  to  its  nutrition,  a 
greater  ratio  than  expenditure  bears  to  nutrition  in  other  parts 
of  the  system  ;  the  excess  of  nutrition  becomes  such  that  the 
muscle  grows.  And  the  cessation  of  its  growth  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  balance  between  the  daily  waste  and  the  dailj 
repair — the  daily  expenditure  of  force,  and  the  amount  of 
latent  force  daily  added.  The  like  must  manifestly  be  the 
case  with  all  organic  modifications  consequent  on  change  of 
climate  or  food.  This  is  a  conclusion  which  we  may  safelj 
draw  without  knowing  the  special  re-arrangements  that  ef- 
fect the  equilibration.  If  we  see  that  a  difierent  mode  of 
life  is  followed,  after  a  period  of  functional  derangementi 
by  some  altered  condition  of  the  system — if  we  see  that  this 
altered  ccmdition,  oecoming  by  and  by  established,  coutiuue« 
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wiiKoat  further  change  ;  we  have  no  altematiYe  bat  to  say, 
that  the  new  forces  brought  to  bear  on  the  system,  have 
been  compensated  by  the  opposing  forces  they  have  evoked. 
And  this  is  the  interpretation  of  the  process  which  we  call 
*jd:tvtatum.  Finally,   each  organism  illustrates  the 

luiAT  in  the  ensemble  of  its  life.  At  the  outset  ^t  daily  absorbs 
Diider  the  form  of  food,  an  amount  of  force  greater  than  it 
daily  expends;  and  the  surplus  is  daily  equilibrated  by 
growth.  As  maturity  is  approached,  this  surplus  diminishes ; 
and  in  the  perfect  organism,  the  day's  absorption  of  potential 
motion  balances  the  day's  expenditure  of  actual  motion.  That 
18  to  say,  during  adult  life,  there  is  continuously  exhibited  an 
equilibration  of  the  third  order.  Eventually,  the  daily  loss, 
beginning  to  out*balance  the  daily  gain,  there  results  a  dimin- 
ishing amount  of  functional  action;  the  organic  rhythms 
extend  less  and  less  widely  on  each  side  of  the  medium 
state ;  and  there  finally  results  that  complete  equilibration 
which  we  call  death. 

The  ultimate  structural  state  accompanying  that  ultimate 
functional  state  towards  which  an  organtsm  tends,  both  indivi-  \ 
dually  and  as  a  species,  may  be  deduced  from  one  of  the  pro- 
positions set  down  in  the  opening  section  of  this  chapter,  f 
We  saw  that  the  limit  of  heterogeneity  is  arrived  at  when*  '■ 
ever  the  equilibration  of  any  aggregate  becomes  complete- 
that  the  re-distribution  of  matter  can  continue  so  long  only  as 
there  continues  any  motion  unbalanced.  Whence  we  found  it 
to  follow  that  the  final  structural  arrangements,  must  be  such 
as  will  meet  all  the  forces  acting  on  the  aggregate,  by  equiva- 
lent antagonist  forces.  What  is  the  implication  in  the  case 
>f  organic  aggregates ;  the  equQibrium  of  which  is  a  moving 
one  ?  We  have  seen  that  the  maintenance  of  such  a  moving 
equilibrium,  requires  the  habitual  genesis  of  internal  forces 
corresponding  in  number,  directions,  and  amounts  to  the  ex- 
ternal incident  forces — as  many  inner  functions,  single  or 
rcimbined,  as  tb^re  arc  single  or  combined  outer  actions  to  be 
o»ei.  But  (unctions  are  the  correlatives  of  organs ;  amounts 
98 
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of  fimotions  aie^  other  things  equal,  the  oorrelatiTes  of 
of  orgaiiB ;  and  combinations  of  functions  the  correlatiTes  o( 
connections  of  organs.  Hence  the  structural  complexitj 
accompanying  functional  equilibration,  is  definable  as  one  ii» 
i^hich  there  are  as  many  specialized  parts  as  are  capable, 
separately  and  jointly,  of  counteracting  the  separate  and 
joint  forces  amid  which  the  organism  exists.  And  this  is  the 
limit  of  organic  heterogeneity;  to  which  man  has  approached 
more  nearly  than  any  other  creature. 

Groups  of  organisms  display  this  universal  tendency  to- 
wards a  balance  very  obviously.  In  §85,  every  species  of 
plant  and  animal  was  shown  to  be  perpetually  undergoing  a 
rhjrthmical  variation  in  number — ^now  from  abundance  of 
food  and  absence  of  enemies  rising  above  its  average ;  and 
then  by  a  consequent  scarcity  of  food  and  abundance  of  ene- 
mies being  depressed  below  its  average.  And  here  we  have 
to  observe  that  there  is  thus  maintained  an  eqtdlibrium  be- 
tween the  sum  of  those  forces  which  result  in  the  increase  of 
each  race,  and  the  sum  of  those  forces  which  result  in  its  de- 
crease. Either  limit  of  variation  is  a  point  at  which  the  one 
set  of  forces,  before  in  excess  of  the  other,  is  counterbaLmced 
by  it.  And  amid  these  oscillations  pr^iduced  by  their  con- 
flict, lies  that  average  number  of  the  species  at  which  its 
expansive  tendency  is  in  equilibrium  with  surrounding 
repressive  tendencies.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  this 
balancing  of  the  preservative  and  destructive  forces  which 
we  see  going  on  in  every  race,  must  necessarily  go  on.  Since 
increase  of  number  cannot  but  continue  until  increase  of 
mortality  stops  it ;  and  decrease  of  number  cannot  bat  con- 
tinue until  it  is  either  arrested  by  fertility  or  extinguishes  the 
nuy)  entirely. 

{  174  The  equilibrations  of  those  nervous  actions  which 
oonstituta  what  we  know  as  mental  life,  may  be  classified  ia 
like  manner  with  those  which  constitate   what    we  dis- 
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tingoiah  as  bodily  life.  We  may  deal  with  them  In  the 
same  order. 

£»ch  pulse  of  nervous  force  from  momeut  to  moment  goner* 
atcd,  (and  it  was  shown  iu  §8G  that  nervous  currents  are  not 
continuous  but  rhythmical)  is  met  by  counteracting  forces;  in 
overcoming  which  it  is  dispersed  and  equilibrated.  When 
tracing  out  the  correlation  and  equivalence  of  forces,  we  saw 
that  each  sensation  and  emotion,  or  rather  such  part  of  it  as 
remains  after  the  excitation  of  associated  ideas  and  feelings, 
is  expended  in  working  bodily  changes — contractions  of  the 
involuntary  muscles,  the  voluntary  muscles,  or  both ;  as  also 
in  a  certain  stimulation  of  secreting  organs.  That  the  move- 
ments thus  initiated  are  ever  being  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
opposing  forces  they  evoke,  was  pointed  out  above ;  and  here  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  Hke  holds  with  the  nervous  changes 
thus  initiated.  Various  facts  prove  that  the  arousing  of  a 
thought  or  feeling,  always  involves  the  overcoming  of  a  cer- 
tain resistance :  instance  the  fact  that  where  the  association 
of  mental  states  has  not  been  frequent,  a  sensible  effort  is 
needed  to  call  up  the  one  after  the  other ;  instance  the  fact 
that  during  nervous  prostration  there  is  a  oomparativo  in- 
ability to  think — ^the  ideas  will  not  follow  one  another  with  the 
habitual  rapidity ;  instance  the  converse  fact  that  at  times  of 
unusual  energy,  natural  or  artificial,  the  friction  of  thought 
becomes  relatively  small,  and  more  numerous,  more  remote, 
or  more  difficult  connections  of  ideas  are  formed.  That  is  to 
say,  the  wave  of  nervous  energy  each  instant  generated,  pro- 
pagates itself  throughout  body  and  brain,  along  those  chan- 
nels which  the  conditions  at  the  instant  render  lines  of  least 
resistance ;  and  spreading  widely  in  proportion  to  its  amount* 
ends  only  when  it  is  equilibrated  by  the  resistances  it  every 
where  meets.  If  we  contemplate  mental  actions  as 

extending  over  hours  and  days,  we  discover  equilibrations 
analogous  to  those  hourly  and  daily  established  among  the 
bodilv  fanctioiia.    In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  there  art 
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rhythins  which  exhibit  a  balancing  of  opposing  forces  at  each 
extreme^  and  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  general  balance. 
This  is  seen  in  the  daily  alternation  of  mental  activity  and 
mental  rest — ^the  forcesexpended  during  the  one  being  compen* 
Bated  by  the  forces  acquired  during  the  other.  It  is  also  seen  ia 
the  recurring  rise  and  fall  of  each  desire :  each  desire  reaching  a 
certain  intensity,  is  equilibrated  either  by  expenditure  of  the 
force  it  embodies,  in  the  desired  actions,  or,  less  completely,  in 
the  imagination  of  such  actions :  the  process  ending  in  that  sa- 
tiety, or  that  comparative  quiescence,  forming  the  opposite  limit 
of  the  rhythm.  And  it  is  further  manifest  under  a  two-fold 
form,  on  occasions  of  intense  joy  or  grief :  each  paroxysm  of 
passion,  expressing  itself  in  vehement  bodily  actions,  presently 
reaches  an  extreme  whence  the  counteracting  forces  produce 
a  return  to  a  condition  of  moderate  excitement ;  and  the  aoo- 
cessive  paroxysms  finally  diminishing  in  intensity,  end  in  a 
mental  equilibrium  either  like  that  before  existing,  or  par 
tially  differing  from  it  in  its   medium  state.  But 

the  species  of  mental  equilibration  to  be  more  especially  noted. 
Lb  that  shown  in  the  establishment  of  a  correspondence  be- 
tween relations  among  our  states  of  consciousness  and  relatiou 
in  the  external  world.  Each  outer  connection  of  phenomoia 
which  we  are  capable  of  perceiving,  generates,  through  ao- 
cxmiulated  experiences,  an  inner  connection  of  mental  states; 
and  the  result  towards  which  this  process  tends,  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  mental  connection  having  a  relative  strength  that 
answers  to  the  relative  constancy  of  the  physical  connection 
represented.  In  conformity  with  the  general  law  that 
motion  pursues  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  that,  other 
things  eqiial,  a  line  once  taken  by  motion  is  made  a  line  that 
will  be  more  readily  pursued  by  future  motion  ;  we  have  seen 
that  the  ease  with  which  nervous  impressions  follow  one  an- 
other, is,  other  things  equal,  great  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  times  they  have  been  repeated  together  in  experience. 
Hence,  corresponding  to  such  an  invariable  relation  as  that  be* 
tween  the  resistance  of  an  object  and  some  extension 
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by  it,  there  arises  an  indissoluble  connection  in  consciousness ; 
and  this  connection,  being  as  absolute  internally  as  the  answer- 
ing one  is  externally,  undergoes  no  further  change— the  inner 
relation  is  in  perfect  equilibrium  with  the  outer  relation. 
Conversely,  it  hence  happens  that  to  such  uncertain  relations 
of  phenomena  as  that  between  clouds  and  rain,  there  arise 
relations  of  ideas  of  a  like  uncertainty ;  and  if,  under  given 
aspects  of  the  sky,  the  tendencies  to  infer  fair  or  foul  wea* 
ther,  correspond  to  the  frequencies  with  which  fair  or  foul 
weather  follow  such  aspects,  the  accumulation  of  experiences 
has  balanced  the  mental  sequences  and  the  physical  sequences. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  between  these  extremes  there 
are  countless  orders  of  external  connections  having  different 
degrees  of  constancy,  and  that  during  the  evolution  of  in- 
telligence there  arise  answering  internal  associations  having 
different  degrees  of  cohesion ;  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a 
progress  towards  equilibrium  between  the  relations  of  thought 
and  the  relations  of  things.  This  equilibration  can  end 
only  when  each  relation  of  things  has  generated  in  us  a  rela- 
tion of  thought,  such  that  on  the  occurrence  of  the  conditions, 
the  relation  in  thought  arises  as  certainly  as  the  relation  in 
things.  Supposing  this  state  to  be  reached  (which  however  it 
can  be  only  in  infinite  time)  experience  will  cease  to  produce 
any  further  mental  evolution — there  will  have  been  reached  a 
perfect  correspondence  between  ideas  and  facts ;  and  the  in- 
tellectual adaptation  of  man  to  his  circumstimces  will  be 
complete.  The  like  general  truths  are  exhibited  in 

the  process  of  moral  adaptation ;  which  is  a  continual  approach 
to  equilibrium  between  the  emotions  and  the  kinds  of  con- 
duct  necessitated  by  surrounding  conditions.  The  connections 
of  feelings  and  actions,  are  determined  in  the  same  way 
MB  the  connections  of  ideas  :  just  as  repeating  the  association 
of  two  ideasj  facilitates  the  excitement  of  the  one  by  the 
other ;  so  does  each  discharge  of  feeling  into  action,  render 
the  subsequent  discharge  of  such  feeling  into  such  action 
nore  easy*    Hence  it  happens  that  if  an  individual  is  placed 
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pennanentlj  in  conditioiiB  wldcli  demand  more  action  of  a 
Bpecial  kind  than  haa  before  been  requisite,  or  than  ianatmal 
to  him — ^if  the  pressure  of  the  painful  feelings  which  these 
oonditions  entail  when  disregarded,  impels  him  to  perform 
this  action  to  a  greater  extent — if  by  every  more  frequent  or 
more  lengthened  performance  of  it  under  such  pressure,  the 
resistance  is  somewhat  diminished ;  then,  clearly,  there 
is  an  advance  towards  a  balance  between  the  demand  for 
this  kind  of  action  and  the  supply  of  it.  Either  in  him* 
self,  or  in  his  descendants  continuing  to  live  under  these 
conditions,  enforced  repetition  must  eventually  bring  about 
a  state  in  which  this  mode  of  directing  the  energies  will  be 
no  more  repugnant  than  the  various  other  modes  previously 
natural  to  the  race.  Hence  the  limit  towards  which  emotional 
modification  perpetually  tends,  and  to  which  it  must  approach 
indefinitely  near  (though  it  can  absolutely  reach  it  only  in 
infinite  time)  is  a  combination  of  desires  that  correspond  to 
all  the  different  orders  of  activity  which  the  circumstances  of 
life  call  for — desires  severally  proportionate  in  strength  to 
the  needs  for  these  orders  of  activity ;  and  severally  satisfied 
by  these  orders  of  activity.  In  what  we  distinguish  as 
acquired  habits,  and  in  the  moral  differences  of  races  and 
nations  produced  by  habits  that  are  maintained  through  sue* 
oessive  generations,  we  have  countless  illustrations  of  this 
progressive  adaptation ;  which  can  cease  only  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  complete  equilibrium  between  constitution  and 
conditions. 

Possibly  lome  will  fail  to  see  how  the  equilibrations  de» 
Mribod  in  this  section,  can  be  classed  with  those  preceding 
them ;  and  will  be  inclined  to  say  that  what  are  here  set 
diiwn  as  facts,  are  but  analogies.  Nevertheless  such  equi* 
lilrations  are  as  truly  physical  as  the  rest.  To  show  this 
fully,  would  require  a  more  detailed  analysis  than  can  now  be 
entered  on.  For  the  present  it  must  suffice  to  point  out,  as 
before  (§  71),  that  what  we  know  subjectively  as  states  of 
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aoDBcioiiBDefliy  are,  objectively,  modes  of  force ;  that  so  mucli 
feeling  is  the  correlate  of  soxnuch  motion;  that  the  performance 
of  any  bodily  action  is  the  transformation  of  a  certain  amount 
of  feeling  into  its  equivalent  amount  of  motion;  that  this 
bodily  action  is  met  by  forces  which  it  is  expended  in  over* 
coming ;  and  that  the  necessity  for  the  frequent  repetition  cf 
this  action,  implies  the  frequent  recurrence  of  forces  to  oc  bO 
overcome.  Hence  the  existence  m  any  individual  of  an 
emotional  stimulus  that  is  in  equilibrium  with  certain  ex- 
ternal requirements,  is  literally  the  habitual  production  of  a 
certain  specialized  portion  of  nervous  energy,  equivalent  in 
amount  to  a  certain  order  of  external  resistances  that  are 
habitually  met.  And  thus  the  ultimate  state,  forming  the 
limit  towards  which  Evolution  carries  us,  is  one  in  which  the 
kinds  and  quantities  of  mental  energy  daily  generated  and 
transformed  into  motions,  are  equivalent  to,  or  in  equilibrium 
with,  the  various  orders  and  degrees  of  surrounding  forces 
which  antagonize  such  motions. 

S  175.  Each  society  taken  as  a  whole,  displays  the  process 
of  equilibration  in  the  continuous  adjustment  of  its  population 
to  its  means  of  subsistence.  A  tiibe  of  men  living  on  wild 
animals  and  fruits,  is  manifestly,  like  every  tribe  of  inferior 
creatures,  always  oscillating  about  that  average  number  which 
the  locality  can  support.  Though  by  artificial  production,  and 
by  successive  improvements  in  artificial  production,  a  superior 
race  continually  alters  the  limit  which  external  conditions 
put  to  population ;  yet  there  is  ever  a  checking  of  population 
at  the  temporary  limit  reached.  It  is  true  that  where  the 
limit  is  being  so  rapidly  changed  as  among  ourselves,  there 
is  no  actual  stoppage :  there  is  only  a  rhythmical  variation 
in  the  rate  of  increase.  But  in  noting  the  causes  of  this 
rhythmical  variation— in  watching  how,  during  periods  of 
abundance,  the  proportion  of  marriages  increases,  and  how 
it  deoreaaes  during  periods  of  scarcity ;  it  will  be  seen  that  tLa 
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ezpansiTe  force  produces  uQusual  advance  wlieneYeT  the  r^ 
press! ve  force  dimioislies,  and  vice  versd;  and  thus  there  in  n 
near  a  balancing  of  the  two  as  the  changing  conditions  pcirniit. 
The  internal  actions  constituting  social  functions,  exemplify 
the  general  principle  no  less  clearly.  Supply  and  demand 
are  continually  being  adjusted  throughout  all  industrial  pro- 
cesses ;  and  this  equilibration  is  interpretable  in  the  same  way 
as  preceding  ones.  The  production  and  distribution  of  a 
commodity,  is  the  expression  of  a  certain  aggregate  of  forces 
causing  special  kinds  and  amounts  of  motion.  The  price  of 
this  commodity,  is  the  measure  of  a  certain  other  aggregate 
of  forces  expended  by  the  labourer  who  purchases  it,  in  other 
kinds  and  amounts  of  motion.  And  the  variations  of  price 
represent  a  rhythmical  balancing  of  these  forces.  Every  rise 
or  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest,  or  change  in  the  value  of  a 
particular  security,  implies  a  conflict  of  forces  in  which  some, 
becoming  temporarily  predominant,  cause  a  movement  that 
is  presently  arrested  or  equilibrated  by  the  increase  of  oppos> 
ing  forces ;  and  amid  these  daily  and  hourly  oscillations,  lies  a 
more  slowly- varying  medium,  into  which  the  value  ever  tends 
to  settle ;  and  woidd  settle  but  for  the  constant  addition  of  new 
influences.  As  in  the  individual  organism  so  in  the 

social  organism,  functional  equilibrations  generate  stractoral 
equilibrations.  When  on  the  workers  in  any  trade  there 
comes  an  increased  demand,  and  when  in  return  for  the  in- 
creased  supply,  there  is  given  to  them  an  amount  of  other  com- 
modities larger  than  was  before  habitual — ^when,  consequently, 
the  resistances  overcome  by  them  in  sustaining  life  are  less 
than  the  resistances  overcome  by  other  workers;  then 
results  a  flow  of  other  workers  into  this  trade.  This 
flow  continues  imtil  the  extra  demand  is  met,  and  the 
wages  so  far  fall  again,  that  the  total  resistance  over 
come  in  obtaining  a  given  amount  of  produce,  is  as  great  in 
this  newly-adopted  occupation  as  in  the  occupations  wkenos 
it  drew  recruits.  The  occurrence  ot  motion  along  linne  oi 
least  resistance,  was  before  shown  to  necessitate  the  growth 
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of  population  in  those  places  where  the  labour  reqaired  for 
eelf-maintenance  is  the  smallest ;   and  here  we  farther  see 
that  those  engaged  in  any  such  advantageous  locality,  or 
advantageous  business,  must  multiply  till  there  arises  an 
approximate  balance  between  this  locality  or  business  and 
others  accessible  to  the  same   citizens.      In  determining 
the  career  of  every  youth,  we  see  an  estimation  by  parents  of 
the  respective  advantages  offered  by  all  that  are  available,' 
and  a  choice  of  the  one  which  promises  best ;   and  through 
the  consequent  influx  into  trades  that  are  at  the  time  most 
profitable,  and  the  withholding  of  recruits  from  over-stocked 
>rades,  there  is  insured  a  general  equipoise  between  the 
power  of  each  social  organ  and  the  function  it  has  to  perform. 
The  various  industrial  actions  and  re-actions  thus  con- 
tinually alternating,  constitute  a  dependent  moving  equili- 
brium like  that  which  is  maintained  among  the  functions 
of  an  individual  organism.      And  this  dependent  moving 
equilibriiun  parallels  those  already  contemplated,  in  its  tend- 
ency to  become  more  complete.    During  early   stages  of 
aocial  evolution,  while  yet  the  resources  of  the  locality  inha- 
bited are  unexplored,  and  the  arts  of  production  undeveloped, 
there  is  never  anything  more  than  a  temporary  and  partial 
balancing  of  such  actions,  under  the  form  of  acceleration  or 
retardation  of  growth.    But  when  a  society  approaches  the 
maturity  of  that  type  on  which  it  is  organized,  the  vari- 
ous industrial  activities  settle  down  into  a  comparativoly/ 
constant  state.     Moreover,  it  is  observable  that  advance  in 
organization,  as  well  as  advance  in  growth,  is  conducive  to  a 
better  equilibriimi  of  industrial  functions.     While  the  diffu- 
iion  of  mercantile  information  is  slow,  and  the  means  of 
transport  deficient,  the  adjustment  of  supply  to  demand  is 
extremely  imperfect:    great  over-production  of  each  com- 
modity followed  by  great  under-production,    constitute    a 
rhythm  having  extremes  that  depart  very  widely  from  the 
mean  state  in  which  demand  and  supply  are  equilibrated. 
But  when  good  roads  are  made,  and  there  is  a  rapid  difiusion  of 
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printed  or  written  intelligence^  and  still  more  when  nulwaji 
and  telegraphs  come  into  existence  —  when  the  periodinl 
fairs  of  early  days  lapse  into  weekly  markets,  6nd  these  into 
daily  markets ;  there  is  gradually  produced  a  better  balance 
of  production  and  consumption.  Extra  demand  ia  mncb 
more  quickly  followed  by  augmented  supply ;  and  the  rapid 
oscillations  of  price  within  narrow  limits  on  either  aide  of  a 
comparatively  tmiform  mean,  indicate  a  near  approach  to 
equilibrium.  Evidently  this  industrial  progress  haa 

for  its  limit,  that  which  Mr.  Mill  has  called  ''  the  sta- 
tionary state.''  When  population  shall  have  become  dense 
over  dl  habitable  parts  of  the  globe ;  when  the  resources  of 
every  region  have  been  full}'  explored ;  and  when  the  product- 
ive arts  admit  of  no  further  improvements ;  there  mtiat  result 
an  almost  complete  balance,  both  between  the  fertility  and 
mortality  of  each  society,  and  between  its  producing  and 
consuming  activities.  Each  society  will  exhibit  only  minor 
deviations  from  its  average  number,  and  the  rhythm  of  its 
industrial  functions  will  go  on  from  day  to  day  and  year 
to  year  with  comparatively  insignificant  perturbations.  This 
limit,  however,  though  we  are  inevitably  advancing  towards 
it,  is  indefinitely  remote ;  and  can  never  indeed  be  absolutely 
reached.  The  peopling  of  the  Earth  up  to  the  point  siq>- 
posed,  cannot  take  place  by  simple  spreading.  In  the  future^ 
as  in  the  past,  the  process  will  be  carried  on  rhythmically, 
by  waves  of  emigration  from  new  and  higher  centres  of 
civilization  successively  arising ;  and  by  the  supplanting  of 
inferior  races  by  the  superior  races  they  beget;  and  the 
process  so  carried  on  must  be  extremely  slow.  Nor  does 
it  seem  to  me  that  such  an  equilibration  will,  as  Mr.  Mill 
suggests,  leave  scope  for  further  mental  culture  and  moral 
I  progress ;  but  rather  that  the  approximation  to  it  must 
be  simultaneous  with  the  approximation  to  complete  equi« 
librium  between  man's  nature  and  the  conditions  of  his 
existence. 

One  other  kind  of  social  equilibration  has  still  to  be  oon- 
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sidered : — that  wUcli  results  in  the  establishment  of  goTom* 
mental  institutions,  and  which  becomes  complete  as  these 
institutions  fall  into  harmony  with  the  desires  of  the  people. 
There  is  a  demand  and  supply  in  political  affiiirs  as  in  indus- 
trial affiiirs ;  and  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  antag  • 
cmist  forces  produce  a  rhythm  which,  at  first  extreme  in  its 
oscillations,  slowly  settles  down  into  a  moving  equilibrium  of 
eomparative  regularity.  Those  aggressive  impulses  inherited 
from  the  pre-social  state — those  tendencies  to  seek  self-satis- 
faction regardless  of  injury  to  other  beings,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  a  predatory  life,  constitute  an  anti-social  force,  tending 
ever  to  cause  conflict  and  eyentual  separation  of  citizens. 
Contrariwise,  those  desires  whose  ends  can  be  achieved 
only  by  union,  as  well  as  those  sentiments  which  find  satisfac- 
tion through  intercourse  with  fellow-men,  and  those  result- 
ing in  what  we  call  loyalty,  are  forces  tending  to  keep  the 
Dnits  of  a  society  together.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  in 
each  citizen,  more  or  less  of  resistance  against  all  restraints 
imposed  on  his  actions  by  other  citizens :  a  resistance  which, 
tending  continually  to  widen  each  individual's  sphere  of 
action,  and  reciprocally  to  limit  the  spheres  of  action 
of  other  individuals,  constitutes  a  repulsive  force  mutually 
ezenused  by  the  members  of  a  social  aggregate.  On  the 
other  handy  the  general  sympathy  of  man  for  man,  and 
the  more  special  sympathy  of  each  variety  of  man  for  others 
of  the  same  variefy,  together  with  sundry  allied  feelings 
which  the  social  state  gratifies,  act  as  an  attractive  foix^ 
tending  ever  to  keep  united  those  who  have  a  common  ances- 
try.  And  since  the  resistances  to  be  overcome  in  satisfying 
the  totality  of  their  desires  when  living  separately,  are  greater 
than  the  resistances  to  be  overcome  in  satisfying  the  totality 
of  their  desires  when  living  together,  there  is  a  residuary 
force  that  prevents  their  separation.  like  all  other  opposing 
forces,  those  exerted  by  citizens  on  each  other,  are  ever 
producing  alternating  movements,  which,  at  first  extreme, 
vndorgo  a  gradual  diminution  on  the  way  to  ultimate  equili. 
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brinin.  In  small,  undeveloped  societies,  marked  rliyUuns 
result  from  these  conflicting  tendencies.  A  tribe  whoss 
members  have  held  together  for  a  generation  or  two,  reaches 
a  size  at  which  it  will  not  hold  together ;  and  on  the  occur- 
rence of  some  event  causing  unusual  antagonism  among  its 
members,  divides.  Each  primitive  nation,  depending  largely 
for  its  continued  union  on  the  character  of  its  chief,  exhibits 
wide  oscillations  between  an  extreme  in  which  the  subjects 
are  under  rigid  restraint,  and  an  extreme  in  which  the 
restraint  is  not  enough  to  prevent  disorder.  In  mors 
advanced  nations  of  like  type,  we  always  find  violent  ac- 
tions and  reactions  of  the  same  essential  nature — "  despotism 
tempered  by  assassination,"  characterizing  a  political  state 
in  which  unbearable  repression  from  time  to  time  brings 
about  a  bursting  of  all  bonds.  In  this  familiar  fact,  that  a 
period  of  tyranny  is  followed  by  a  period  of  license  and 
vice  versdf  we  see  how  these  opposing  forces  are  ever  equili- 
brating  each  other  ;  and  we  also  see,  in  the  tendency  of  such 
movements  and  counter-movements  to  become  more  moder- 
ate, how  the  equilibration  progresses  towards  completeness. 
The  conflicts  between  Conservatism  (which  stands  for  the 
restraints  of  society  over  the  individual)  and  Reform  (which 
stands  for  the  liberty  of  the  individual  against  society),  fall 
within  slowly  approximating  limits ;  so  that  the  temporary 
predominance  of  either,  produces  a  less  marked  deviation 
(from  the  medium  state.  This  process,  now  so  iar 

advanced  among  ourselves  that  the  oscillations  are  compara- 
tively unobtnisive,  must  go  on  till  the  balance  between  the 
(antagonist  forces  approaches  indefinitely  near  perfection. 
For,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  adaptation  of  man's  nature 
to  the  conditions  of  his  existence,  cannot  cease  until  the  in* 
i  temal  forces  which  we  know  as  feelings  are  in  equilibrium 
)  with  the  external  forces  they  encounter.  And  the  estabUsh- 
I  ment  of  this  equUibrlum«  is  the  arrival  at  a  state  of  human 
nature  and  social  organization,  such  that  the  individual  has 
DO  desires  but  those  which  may  be  satisfied  without  excoed« 
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ing  Ilia  proper  sphere  of  action,  while  societj  maintains  no 
restraints  but  those  which  the  indiyidual  voluntarily  re- 
spects.  The  progressive  extension  of  the  liberty  of  citizeuSj 
and  the  reciprocal  removal  of  political  restrictions,  are  the 
steps  by  which  we  advance  towards  this  state.  And  the  ulti* 
mate  abolition  of  all  limits  to  the  freedom  of  each,  save  those 
imposed  by  the  like  freedom  of  all,  must  result  from  the 
complete  equilibration  between  man's  desires  and  the  conduct 
necessitated  by  surrounding  conditions. 

Of  course  in  this  case,  as  in  the  preceding  ones,  there  is 
thus  involved  a  limit  to  the  increase  of  heterogeneity.  A 
few  pages  back,  we  reached  the  conclusion  that  each  advance 
in  mental  evolution,  is  the  establishment  of  some  further 
internal  action,  corresponding  to  some  further  external 
action — some  additional  connection  of  ideas  or  feelings, 
answering  to  some  before  unknown  or  unantagonized  con- 
nection of  phenomena.  We  inferred  that  each  such  new 
function,  involving  some  new  modification  of  structure! 
implies  an  increase  of  heterogeneity ;  and  that  thus,  in- 
crease of  heterogeneity  must  go  on,  while  there  remain  any 
outer  relations  affecting  the  organism  which  are  imbalanced 
by  inner  relations.  Whence  we  saw  it  to  follow  that  in-"^ 
crease  of  heterogeneity  can  come  to  an  end  only  as  equilibray 
tion  is  completed.  Evidently  the  like  must  simultaneously 
take  place  with  society.  Each  increment  of  heterogeneity 
in  the  individual,  must  directly  or  indirectly  involve,  as 
cause  or  consequence,  some  increment  of  heterogeneity  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  aggregate  of  individuals.  And  the 
limit  to  social  complexity  can  be  arrived  at,  only  with  the 
establishment  of  the  equilibrium,  just  described,  between/ 
social  and  individual  forces. 

S  176.  Here  presents  itself  a  final  question,  which  has  pro* 
baUy  been  taking  a  more  or  less  distinct  shape  in  the  minds 
of  many,  while  reading  this  chapter.  **  If  Evolution  of  every 
kindt  is  an  increase  in  complexitv  of  structure  and  function 
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• 

tbab  18  incidental  to  the  nniTersal  process  of  eqnilibratiioiij 
and  if  eqnilibration  mast  end  in  complete  rest ;  wliat  is  ths 
fate  towards  which  aU  things  tend  f  If  the  Solar  System 
is  slowly  dissipating  its  forces — if  the  Sun  is  losing  his  heat 
at  a  rate  which  will  tell  in  millions  of  years — ^if  with 
diminution  of  the  Sun's  radiations  there  most  go  on  a 
diminution  in  the  activity  of  geologic  and  meteorologie 
processes  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  of  vegetal  and  animal 
existence — if  Man  and  Society  are  similarly  dependent  on 
this  supply  of  force  that  is  gradually  coming  to  an  end ;  are 
we  not  manifestly  progressing  towards  omnipresent  death  f 

That  such  a  state  must  be  the  outcome  of  the  processes 
everywhere  going  on^  seems  beyond  doubt.  Whether  any 
ulterior  process  may  reverse  these  changes,  and  initiate  a 
new  life,  is  a  question  to  be  considered  hereafter.  For  the 
present  it  must  suffice  that  the  proximate  end  of  all  the 
transformations  we  have  traced,  is  a  state  of  quiescence. 
This  admits  of  a  priori  proof.  It  will  soon  become  apparent 
that  the  law  of  equilibration,  not  less  than  the  preceding 
general  laws,  is  deducible  firom  the  persistence  of  force. 

We  have  seen  (§  74)  that  phenomena  are  interpietable 
only  as  the  results  of  universally-coexistent  forces  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion.  These  universally -coexistent  forces  of  at- 
traction and  repulsion,  are,  indeed,  the  complementary  aspects 
of  that  absolutely  persistent  force  which  is  the  ultimate  datum 
of  consciousness.  Just  in  the  same  way  that  the  equality  of 
action  and  re-action  Li  a  corollary  from  the  persistence  of 
force,  since  their  inequality  would  imply  the  disappearance 
of  the  differential  force  into  nothing,  or  its  appearance  out  of 
nothing;  so,  we  cannot  become  conscious  of  an  attractive 
force  without  becoming  simultaneously  conscious  of  an  equal 
and  opposite  repulsive  force.  For  every  experience  of  a 
muscidar  tension,  (under  which  form  alone  we  can  immedi* 
ately  know  an  attractive  force,)  presupposes  an  equivalent 
resistance — a  resistance  shown  in  the  counter-balancing  pras- 
suie  of  the  body  against  neighbouring  objects^  or  in  that 
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absorption  of  force  which  gives  motion  to  the  body,  or  in 
both — a  resistance  which  we  cannot  conceive  as  other  than 
equal  to  the  tension,  without  conceiving  force  to  have  either 
appeared  or  disappeared,  and  so  denjring  the  persistence  of 
fcjrce.  And  from  this  necessary  correhition,  results  our  ina- 
bility, before  pointed  out,  of  interpreting  any  phenomena 
save  in  terms  of  these  correlatives — an  inability  shown  alike 
in  the  compulsion  we  are  under  to  think  of  the  statical  forces 
which  tangible  matter  displays,  as  due  to  the  attraction  and 
repulsion  of  its  atoms,  and  in  the  compulsion  we  are  under  to 
think  of  dynamical  forces  exercised  through  space,  by  regard^ 
ing  space  as  filled  with  atoms  similarly  endowed.  Thus  from 
the  existence  of  a  force  that  is  for  ever  imchangeable  in  quan- 
tity, there  follows,  as  a  necessary  corollary,  the  co-extensive 
existence  of  these  opposite  forms  of  force — forms  under 
which  the  conditions  of  our  consciousness  oblige  us  to  repre« 
sent  that  absolute  force  which  transcends  our  knowledge. 

But  the  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  being  univer« 
sally  co-existent,  it  follows,  as  before  shown,  that  all  motion 
is  motion  under  resistance.  XJaits  of  matter,  solid,  liquid, 
aeriform,  or  ethereal,  filling  the  space  which  any  moving 
body  traverses,  oSer  to  such  body  the  resistance  consequent 
on  their  cohesion,  or  their  inertia,  or  both.  In  other  words, 
the  denser  or  rarer  medium  which  occupies  the  places  from 
moment  to  moment  passed  through  by  such  moving  body, 
having  to  be  expelled  from  them,  as  much  motion  is  ah* 
atracted  from  the  moving  body  as  is  given  to  the  medium  in 
expelling  it  from  these  places.  This  being  the  condition 
under  which  all  motion  occurs,  two  corollaries  result  The 
first  is,  that  the  deductions  perpetually  made  by  the  com- 
munication of  motion  to  the  resisting  medium,  cannot  but 
bring  the  motion  of  the  body  to  an  end  in  a  longer  or  shorter 
time.  The  second  is,  that  the  motion  of  the  body  cannot 
cease  until  these  deductions  destroy  it.  In  other  words, 
movement  must  continue  till  equilibration  takes  place ;  and 
equilibration  must  eventually  take  place.     Both  these  are 
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manifest  deductioiis  firom  the  persistenoe  of  force.  To  mj 
that  the  whole  or  part  of  a  body's  motion  can  disappear,  saTe 
by  transfer  to  something  which  resists  its  motion,  is  to  say 
that  the  whole  or  part  of  its  motion  can  disappear  withoat 
effect;  which  is  to  deny  the  persistence  of  force.  Gon« 
Tersely,  to  say  that  the  medium  traversed  can  be  mored  cut  of 
the  body's  path,  without  deducting  from  the  body's  motion, 
is  to  say  that  motion  of  the  medium  can  arise  out  of  no- 
thing ;  which  is  to  deny  the  persistence  of  force.  Hence 
this  primordial  truth  is  our  immediate  warrant  for  the  con- 
clasions,  that  the  changes  which  Evolution  presents,  cannot 
end  until  equilibrium  is  reached ;  and  that  equilibrium  mu.^ 
at  last  be  reached. 

Equally  necessary,  because  equally  deducible  from  this 
same  truth  that  transcends  proof,  are  the  foregoing  proposi- 
tions respecting  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  mov- 
ing equilibria,  under  their  several  aspects.  It  follows  from 
the  persistence  of  force,  that  the  various  motions  possessed 
by  any  aggregate,  either  as  a  whole  or  among  its  parts,  must 
be  severally  dissipated  by  the  resistances  they  severally  en- 
counter ;  and  that  thus,  such  of  them  as  are  least  in  amount, 
or  meet  with  greatest  opposition,  or  both,  will  be  brought  to 
a  dose  while  the  others  continue.  Hence  in  every  diversely 
moving  aggregate,  there  results  a  comparatively  early  dissi- 
pation of  motions  which  are  smaller  and  much  resisted ;  fol- 
lowed by  long-continuance  of  the  larger  and  less-resisted 
motions  ;  and  so  there  arise  dependent  and  independent 
moving  equilibria.  Hence  also  may  be  inferred  the  tend- 
ency to  conservation  of  such  moving  equilibria.  ^  For  the 
now  motion  given  to  the  parts  of  a  moving  equilibrium  by 
a  disturbing  force,  must  either  be  of  such  kind  and  amount 
that  it  cannot  be  dissipated  before  the  pre-existing  motions, 
in  which  case  it  brings  the  moving  equilibrium  to  an  end; 
or  else  it  must  be  of  such  kind  and  amount  that  it  can  be 
dissipated  before  tho  pre-existing  motions,  in  which 
the  moving  equilibrium  is  re-establisbed. 
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Thus  from  the  persistence  of  force  follow^  not  only  the 
varions  direct  and  indirect  equilibrations  going  on  around^ 
together  with  that  cosmical  equilibration  which  brings  Evo- 
lution under  all  its  forms  to  a  close ;  but  also  those  less 
manifest  equilibrations  shown  in  the  re-adjustments  of 
moving  equilibria  that  have  been  disturbed.  By  this 
ultimate  principle  is  provable  the  tendency  of  every 
organism,  disordered  by  some  unusual  influence,  to  return  to 
a  balanced  state.  To  it  also  may  be  traced  the  capacity, 
possessed  in  a  slight  degree  by  individuals,  and  in  a  greater 
degree  by  species,  of  becoming  adapted  to  new  circumstances. 
And  not  less  does  it  afford  a  basis  for  the  inference,  that 
there  is  a  gradual  advance  towards  harmony  between  mi 
mental  nature  and  the  conditions  of  his  existence.  Aftei 
finding  that  from  it  are  deducible  the  various  characteristii 
of  Evolution,  we  finally  draw  from  it  a  warrant  for  th< 
belief,  that  Evolution  can  end  only  in  the  establishment 
the  greatest  perfection  and  the  most  complete  happiniSB. 
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DISSOLUTION. 

§  177.  When,  in  Chapter  XII.,  we  glanced  at  tlie  cjcle  of 

changes  tlirough  which  every  existence  passes,  in  its  pro- 
gress from  the  imperceptible  to  the  perceptible  and  again 
firom  the  perceptible  to  the  imperceptible — ^when  these 
opposite  re-distributions  of  matter  and  motion  were 
severally  distingnished  as  Evolution  and  Dissolution ;  the 
natures  of  the  two,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
respectively  occur,  were  specified  in  general  terms.  Since 
then,  we  have  contemplated  the  phenomena  of  ^volution  in 
detail;  and  have  followed  them  out  to  those  states  of  equili- 
brium in  which  they  all  end.  To  complete  the  argument 
we  must  now  contemplate,  somewhat  more  in  detail  than 
before,  the  complementary  phenomena  of  Dissolution.  Not, 
indeed,  that  we  need  dwell  long  on  Dissolution,  which  has 
none  of  those  various  and  interesting  aspects  which  Evolu- 
tion presents ;  but  something  more  must  be  said  than  has 
yet  been  said. 

It  was  shown  that  neither  of  these  two  antagonist  pro- 
cesses ever  goes  on  absolutely  unqualified  by  the  other; 
and  that  a  change  towards  either  is  a  difierential  result  of 
the  conflict  between  them.  An  evolving  aggregate,  while 
on  the  average  losing  motion  and  integrating,  is  always,  in 
one  way  or  other,  receiving  some  motion  and  to  that  extent 
disintegrating;     and  after  the   integrative  changes  hava 
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ceased  to  predominatej  the  reception  of  motion,  thongli 
perpetnaUy  checked  by  its  dissipation,  constantly  tends  to 
produce  a  reverse  transformation,  and  eventnally  does  pro* 
dace   it.    When  Evolution  has  run  its  conrse — ^when  the 
og^regate  has  at  length  parted  with  its  excess  of  motion, 
and  habitnally  receives  as  much  from  its  environment  as  it 
habitually  loses — ^when  it  has  reached  that  equilibrium  in 
which  its  changes  end ;  it  thereafter  remains  subject  to  all 
actions  in  its  environment  which  may  increase  the  quantity 
of  motion  it  contains,  and  which  in   the  lapse  of   time 
are  sure,  either  slowly  or  suddenly,  to  give  its  parts  such  r 
excess  of  motion  as  will  cause  disintegration.    According  / 
as  its  equilibrium  is  a  very  unstable  or  a  very  stable  one,/ 
its  dissolution  may  come  quickly  or  may  be  indefinitely  de-l 
layed — ^may  occur  in  a  few  days  or  may  be  postponed  for 
millions  of  years.     But  exposed  as  it  is  to  the  contingencies 
not  simply  of  its  immediate  neighbourhood  but  of  a  Universe 
everywhere  in  motion,  the  period  must  at  last  come  when^ 
either  alone  or  in  company  with  surrounding  aggregatcb,  it 
has  its  parts  dispersed. 

The  process  of  dissolution  so  caused,  we  have  here  to  look 
at  as  it  takes  place  in  aggregates  of  different  orders.  The 
course  of  change  being  the  reverse  of  that  hitherto  traced^ 
we  may  properly  take  the  illustrations  of  it  in  the  reverse 
order — ^beginning  with  the  most  complex  and  ending  with 
the  most  simple. 

§  178.  Kegarding  the  evolution  of  a  society  as  at  once 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  individuals  integrated  into  a 
corporate  body,  an  increase  in  the  masses  and  varieties  of 
the  parts  into  which  this  corporate  body  divides  as  well  as 
of  the  actions  called  their  functions,  and  an  increase  in  the 
dogree  of  combination  among  these  masses  and  their  func- 
tions ;  we  shall  see  that  social  dissolution  conforms  to  the 
general  law  in  being,  materially  considered,  a  disintegration, 
and,  dynamically  considered,  a  decrease  in  the  movements 
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of  wholes  and  an  increase  in  the  xnoTemcnts  of  parts ;  while 
it  farther  conforms  to  the  general  law  in  being  caused  by 
an  excess  of  motion  in  some  way  or  other  received  from 
without. 

It  is  obvlons  that  the  social  dissolution  which  follows  the 
aggression  of  another  nation,  and  which,  as  history  shows 
us,  is  apt  to  occur  when  social  evolution  has  ended  and 
decay  has  begun,  is,  nnder  its  broadest  aspect,  the  incidence 
of  a  new  external  motion;  and  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  conquered  society  is  dispersed,  its  dissoln* 
tion  is  literally  a  cessation  of  those  corporate  movements 
which  the  society,  both  in  its  army  and  in  its  industrial 
bodies,  presented,  and  a  lapse  into  individual  or  nncombined 
movements — the  motion  of  units  replaces  the  motion  of 
masses. 

It  cannot  be  questioned,  either,  that  when  plague  or  famine 
at  home,  or  a  revolution  abroad,  gives  to  any  society  an  un- 
usual shock  that  causes  disorder,  or  incipient  dissolution, 
there  results  a  decrease  of  integrated  movements  and  an  in- 
crease of  disintegrated  movements.  As  the  disorder  pro- 
gresses, the  political  actions  previously  combined  under  one 
government  become  nncombined :  there  arise  the  antagon- 
istic actions  of  riot  or  revolt.  Simultaneously,  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  processes  that  were  co-ordinated 
throughout  the  whole  body  politic,  are  broken  up;  and 
only  the  local,  or  small,  trading  transactions  continue. 
And  each  further  disorganizing  change  diminishes  the 
joint  operations  by  which  men  satisfy  their  wants,  and 
leaves  them  to  satisfy  their  wants,  so  far  as  they  can,  by 
separate  operations.  Of  the  way  in  which  such 

disintegrations  are  liable  to  be  set  up  in  a  society  that  has 
evolved  to  the  limit  of  its  type,  and  reached  a  state  of 
moving  equilibrium,  a  good  iUustration  is  furnished  by 
Japan.  The  finished  fabric  into  which  its  people  had 
organized  themselves,  maintained  an  almost  constant  state 
60  long  as  it  was  preserved  from  fresh  external  forces.    Bat 
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MS  80<m  as  it  reoeiTed  an  impact  from  Enropeaix  civilizatioiii 
partly  by  arnied  aggression,  partly  by  commercial  impalsOj 
partly  by  the  influence  of  ideas,  this  fabric  began  to  fall  to 
pieces,  lliere  is  now  in  progress  a  political  dissolution. 
Probably  a  political  ro-organization  will  follow ;  but,  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  change  thus  far  produced  by  an  outer  action 
is  a  change  towards  dissolution — ^a  change  from  integrated 
motions  to  disintegrated  motiox». 

Even  where  a  society  that  has  developed  into  the  highest 
form  permitted  by  the  characters  of  its  units,  begins  there* 
after  to  dwindle  and  decay,  the  progressive  dissolution  i» 
still  essentially  of  the  sfvme  nature.  Decline  of  numbers  is, 
in  such  case,  brought  about  partly  by  emigration ;  for  a 
society  having  the  fixed  structure  in  which  evolution  ends, 
is  necessarily  one  that  will  not  yield  and  modify  under 
pressure  of  population :  so  long  as  its  structure  will  yield 
and  modify,  it  is  still  evolWng.  Hence  the  surplus  popula- 
tion continually  produced,  not  held  together  by  an  organiza- 
tion that  adapts  itself  to  an  augmenting  number,  is  continually 
dispersed :  the  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  citizens  by 
other  societies,  cause  their  detachment,  and  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  uncombined  motions  of  units  instead  of  an  in- 
crease of  combined  motions.  Gradually  as  rigidity  becomes 
^  greater,  and  the  society  becomes  still  less  capable  of  being 
jre-moulded  into  the  form  required  for  successful  competition 
With  growing  and  more  plastic  societies,  the  number  of 
titizens  who  can  live  within  its  unyielding  framework 
becomes  positively  smaller.  Hence  it  dwindles  both 
through  continued  emigration  and  through  the  diminished 
multiplication  that  follows  innutrition.  And  this  further 
dwindling  or  dissolution,  caused  by  the  number  of  those 
who  die  becoming  greater  than  the  number  of  those 
who  survive  long  enough  to  rear  ofispring,  is  similarly  a 
decrease  in  the  total  quantity  of  combined  motion  and  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  uncombined  motion-— as  we  shall 
innesontly8e<)  whon  we  come  to  deal  with  individual  dissolution* 
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Considering,  then,  tliat  social  aggregates  differ  ao  nmcli 
Qrom  aggregates  of  other  kinds^  formed  as  they  are  of  nnita 
held  together  loosely  and  indirectly,  in  snch  variable  iKays 
by  snch  complex  forces,  the  process  of  dissolution  among 
them  conforms  to  the  general  law  quite  as  clearly  as  could 
be  expected. 

§  179.  When  from  these  super -organic  aggregates  we  de> 
Bcend  to  organic  aggregates,  the  truth  that  Dissolution  is  a 
disintegration  of  matter,  caused  by  the  reception  of  ad- 
ditional motion  from  without,  becomes  easily  demonstrable. 
We  will  look  first  at  the  transformation  and  afterwards  at 
its  cause. 

Death,  or  that  final  equilibration  which  precedes  dissolu* 
tion,  is  the  brisging  to  a  close  of  all  those  conspicuous 
integrated  motions  that  arose  during  evolution.  The 
impulsions  of  the  body  from  place  to  place  first  cease  ;  pre* 
sently  the  limbs  cannot  be  stirred ;  later  still  the  respira* 
tory  actions  stop ;  finally  the  heart  becomes  stationary,  and, 
with  it,  the  circulating  fluids.  That  is,  the  transformation 
of  molecular  motion  into  the  motion  of  masses,  comes  to 
an  end ;  and  each  of  these  motions  of  masses,  as  it  ends, 
disappears  into  molecular  motions.  What  next  takes  place? 
We  cannot  say  that  there  is  any  further  transformation  of 
sensible  movements  into  insensible  movements ;  for  sensible 
movements  no  longer  exist.  Nevertheless,  the  process  of 
decay  involves  an  increase  of  insensible  movements ;  since 
these  are  far  greater  in  the  gas^  generated  by  decomposi- 
tion, than  they  are  in  the  fluid-solid  matters  out  of  which  the 
gases  arise.  Each  of  the  complex  chemical  units  composing 
an  organic  body,  possesses  a  rhythmic  motion  in  which  its 
many  component  units  jointly  partake.  When  decomposition 
breaks  up  these  complex  molecules,  and  their  constituents 
assume  gaseous  forms,  there  is,  besides  that  increase  of 
motion  implied  by  the  diffusion,  a  resolution  of  sndi 
motions  as  the  aggregate  molecules  possessed,  into  motiont 
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>f  their  oonstitnent  molecules.  So  that  in  organic  dissola* 
tion  we  have^  first,  an  end  put  to  that  transformation  of  the 
motion  of  units  into  the  motion  of  aggregates,  which  con* 
fititutes  evolution,  djmamically  considered;  and  we  hare 
also,  though  in  a  subtler  sense,  a  transformation  of  the 
motion  of  aggregates  into  the  motion  of  units.  Still  it  is 
not  thus  shown  that  organic  dissolution  fully  answers  to  the 
general  definition  of  dissolution — the  absorption  of  motion 
and  concomitant  disintegration  of  matter.  The  disintegra- 
tion of  matter  is,  indeed,  conspicuous  enough;  but  the  ab« 
sorption  of  motion  is  not  conspicuous.  True,  the  fact  that 
motion  has  been  absorbed  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  particles  previously  integrated  into  a  solid  mass, 
occupying  a  small  space,  have  most  of  them  moved  away 
from  one  another  and  now  occupy  a  great  space ;  for  the 
motion  implied  by  this  transposition  must  have  been  ob* 
tained  from  somewhere.  But  its  source  is  not  obvious.  A 
little  search,  however,  will  bring  us  to  its  derivation. 

At  a  temperature  below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  de* 
composition  of  organic  matter  does  not  take  place — ^the 
integrated  motions  of  the  highly  integrated  molecules  are 
not  resolved  into  the  disintegrated  motions  of  their  com- 
ponent molecules.  Dead  bodies  kept  at  this  temperature 
for  an  indefinitely  long  period,  are  prevented  from  decom* 
posing  for  an  indefinitely  long  period :  witness  the  frozen 
carcases  of  Mammoths — ^Elephants  of  a  species  long  ago 
extinct — ^that  are  found  imbedded  in  the  ice  at  the  mouths 
of  Siberian  rivers;  and  which,  though  they  have  been  there 
for  many  thousands  of  years,  have  flesh  so  fresh  that  when 
at  length  exposed,  it  is  devoured  by  wolves.  What  now  is 
the  moaning  of  such  exceptional  preservations  ?  A  body 
kept  below  freezing  point,  is  a  body  which  receives  very 
little  heat  by  radiation  or  conduction ;  and  the  reception  of 
but  little  heat  is  the  reception  of  but  little  molecular  motion. 
That  is  to  say,  in  an  environment  which  does  not  furnish  it 
with  molecular  motion  passing  a  certain  amount,  an  organic 
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body  does  not  andergo  dissolutioiL.  ConfinxiatoTy 

evidence  is  yielded  by  the  variations  in  rate  of  dissolation 
which  accompany  variations  of  temperature.  All  know  that 
in  cool  weather  the  organic  substances  used  in  our  house- 
holds keep  longer,  as  we  say,  than  in  hot  weather.  Equally 
certain,  if  less  familiar,  is  the  (act  that  in  tropical  climates 
decay  proceeds  much  more  rapidly  than  in  temperate 
climates.  Thus,  in  proportion  as  the  molecular  motion  of 
surrounding  matter  is  great,  the  dead  organism  receives  an 
abundant  supply  of  motion  to  repkce  the  motion  continnally 
taken  up  by  the  dispersing  molecules  of  the  gases  into 
which  it  is  being  disintegrated.  The  still  quicker 

decompositions  produced  by  exposure  to  artificially-raised 
temperatures,  afford  further  proofs ;  as  instance  those  which 
occur  in  cooking.  The  charred  surfaces  of  parte  that  have 
been  much  heated,  show  us  that  the  molecular  motion 
absorbed  has  served  to  dissipate  in  gaseous  forms  all  the 
elements  but  the  carbon. 

The  nature  and  cause  of  Dissolution  are  thus  clearly  dis* 
played  by  the  aggregates  which  so  clearly  display  the 
nature  and  cause  of  Evolution.  One  of  these  aggregates 
being  composed  of  that  peculiar  matter  to  which  a  large 
quantity  of  constitutional  motion  gives  great  plasticity,  and 
the  ability  to  evolve  into  a  highly  compound  form  (§  103) ; 
we  see  that  after  evolution  has  ceased,  a  very  n»derate 
amount  of  molecular  motion,  added  to  that  already  locked 
up  in  its  peculiar  matter,  suffices  to  cause  dissolution. 
Though  at  death  there  is  reached  a  stable  equiUbrimn 
among  the  sensible  masses,  or  organs,  which  make  up  the 
body ;  yet,  as  the  insensible  units  or  molecules  of  which 
these  organs  consist  are  in  unstable  equilibrium,  small 
incident  forces  suffice  to  overthrow  them,  and  hence  disin* 
tegration  proceeds  rapidly. 

{  180.  Most   inorganic  aggregates,    having    arrived   al 
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dense  forms  in  which  comparatively  little  motion  is  retained, 
remain  long  without  marked  changes.  Each  has  lost  so 
much  motion  in  passing  from  the  disintegrated  to  the  inte- 
grated state^  that  much  motion  mnst  be  given  to  it  to 
cause  resumption  of  the  disintegrated  state;  and  an  im« 
mense  time  may  elapse  before  there  occur  in  the  environ- 
ment, changes  great  enough  to  communicate  to  it  the 
requisite  quantity  of  motion.  We  will  look  first  at  those 
exceptional  inorganic  aggregates  which  retain  much  motion, 
and  therefore  readily  undergo  dissolution. 

Among  these  are  the  liquids  and  volatile  solids  which 
dissipate  under  ordinary  conditions — ^water  that  evaporates, 
carbonate  of  ammonia  that  wastes  away  by  the  dispersion  of 
its  molecules.  In  all  such  cases  motion  is  absorbed;  and 
always  the  dissolution  is  rapid  in  proportion  as  the  quantity 
of  heat  or  motion  which  the  aggregated  mass  receives  from 
its  environment  is  gi'eat.  Next  come  the  cases  in 

which  the  molecules  of  a  highly  integrated  or  solid  aggre- 
gate, are  dispersed  among  the  molecules  of  a  less  integrated 
or  liquid  aggregate;  as  in  aqueous  solutions.  One  evidence 
that  this  disintegration  of  matter  has  for  its  concomitant 
the  absorption  of  motion,  is  that  soluble  substances  dissolve 
the  more  quickly  the  hotter  the  water :  supposing  always  that 
no  elective  affinity  comes  into  play.  Another  and  still  more 
conclusive  evidence  is,  that  when  crystals  of  a  given  tern* 
perature  are  placed  in  water  of  the  same  temperature,  the 
process  of  solution  is  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  tempera* 
tore— oflen  a  very  great  one.  Omitting  instances  in 
which  some  chemical  action  takes  place  between  the  salt 
and  the  water,  it  is  a  uniform  law  that  the  motion  which 
disperses  the  molecules  of  the  salt  through  the  water,  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  molecular  motion  possessed  by  the 
water. 

Masses  of  sediment  accumulated  into  strata,  afterwards 
compressed  by  many  thousands  of  feet  of  superincumbent- 
strata*  and  reduced  in  course  of  time  to  a  solid  atat^i 
24 
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maj  remain  for  millions  of  yoara  nnchanged ;  but  in  sab* 
seqaont  millions  of  years  they  are  inevitably  exposed  to 
disintegrating  actions.  Raised  along  witb  other  such  masses 
into  a  continent,  denuded  and  exposed  to  rain,  frost,  and 
the  grinding  actions  of  glaciers,  they  have  their  particles 
gradually  separated,  carried  away,  and  widely  dispersed. 
Or  when,  as  otherwise  happens,  the  encroaching  sea  reaches 
(hem,  the  undermined  cli£&  which  they  form  fall  from  time 
to  time,  breaking  into  fragments  of  all  sizes ;  the  waves, 
rolling  about  the  small  pieces,  and  in  storms  turning  over 
and  knocking  together  the  larger  blocks,  reduce  them  to 
boulders  and  pebbles,  and  at  last  to  sand  and  mud.  Even  if 
portions  of  the  disintegrated  strata  accumulate  into  shingle 
banks,  which  afterwards  become  solidified,  the  process  of 
dissolution,  arrested  though  it  may  be  for  some  enormous 
geologic  period,  is  finally  resumed.  As  many  a  shore 
shows  us,  the  conglomerate  itself  is  sooner  or  later  subject 
to  the  like  processes ;  and  its  cemented  masses  of  hetero- 
geneous components,  lying  on  the  beach,  are  broken  tip  and 
worn  away  by  impact  and  attrition — ^that  is,  by  communicated 
mechanical  motion. 

When  not  thus  effected,  the  disintegration  is  efiTected  by 
communicated  molecuLur  motion.  The  consolidated  stratum, 
located  in  some  area  of  subsidence,  and  brought  down  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  regions  occupied  by  molten  matter,  comes 
eventually  to  have  its  particles  brought  to  a  plastic  state  by 
heat,  or  finally  melted  down  into  liquid.  Whatever  may  be 
its  subsequent  transformations,  the  transformation  then  ex- 
hibited by  it  is  an  absorption  of  motion  and  disintegratioo 
of  matter. 

Be  it  simple  or  compound,  small  or  large,  a  crystal  or  f 
moimtain  chain,  every  inorganic  aggregate  on  tiie  Earth, 
thus,  at  some  time  or  other,  undergoes  a  reversal  of  those 
changes  undergone  during  its  evolution.  Not  that  it  usually 
passes  back  completely  from  the  perceptible  into  the  imper- 
ceptible;  as  organic  aggregates  do  in  great  part,  if  not 
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wholly.     Bnt  still  its  disintegration  and  dispersion  carry 

it  some  distance  on  tho  way  towards  the  imperceptible;  and 

there  are    reasons  for   thinking   that  its  arrival   there   is 

but  delayed.    At  a  period  immeasurably  remote,  every  such 

inorganic  aggregate^  along  with  all  undissipated  remnants 

of   organic    aggregates,    must    be    reduced  ^  to   a    state 
of    gaseous    diffusion,    and    so    complete   the  cycle    of    itb 

changes. 

§  181.  For  the  Earth  as  a  whole^  when  it  has  gone 
through  the  entire  series  of  its  ascending  transformations, 
must  remain,  like  all  smaller  aggregates,  exposed  to  the 
contingencies  of  its  environment;  and  in  the  course  of 
Chose  ceaseless  changes  in  progp:*ess  throughout  a  Universe 
/of  which  all  parts  are  in  motion,  must,  at  some  period  be- 
yond the  utmost  stretch  of  imagination,  be  subject  to  forces 
/  sufficient  to  cause  its  complete  disintegration.  Let  us 
glance  at  the  forces  competent  to  disintegrate  it. 

In  his  essay  on  "The  Inter-action  of  Natural  Forces," 
Prof.  Helmholtz  states  the  thermal  equivalent  of  the  Earth's 
movement  through  space,  as  calculated  on  the  now  received 
datum  of  Mr.  Joule.  "  If  our  Earth,*'  he  says,  "  were  by  a 
sudden  shock  brought  to  rest  in  her  orbit, — ^which  is  not  to 
be  feared  in  the  existing  arrangement  of  our  system — by 
snch  a  shock  a  quantity  of  heat  would  be  generated  equal 
to  that  produced  by  the  combustion  of  fourteen  such  Earths 
of  solid  coal.  Making  the  most  nnfavourable  assumption 
as  to  its  capacity  for  heat,  that  is,  placing  it  equal  to  that 
of  wat^r,  the  ma^  of  the  Earth  would  thereby  be  heated 
1 1,200  degrees ;  it  would  therefore  be  quite  fused,  and  for 
tlio  most  part  reduced  to  vapour.  If  then  the  Earth, 
after  having  been  thus  brought  to  rest,  should  fall 
into  the  Sun,  which  of  course  would  be  the  case,  the 
quantity  of  heat  developed  by  the  shock  would  bo  400 
fcimes    greater."  Now    though    this    calculation 

•^ccma  to  be  nothing   to  the  purpose,  since  the   Earth  is 
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not  likelj  to  be  suddenly  arrested  in  its  orbit  and  not  likelj 
therefore  suddenly  to  fall  into  the  Sun ;  yet^  as  before  pointed 
out  (§  171),  there  is  a  force  at  work  which  it  is  held  must 
at  last  bring  the  Earth  into  the  Sun.  This  force  is  the  re> 
sistance  of  the  ethereal  medium.  From  ethereal  resistance 
is  inferred  a  retardation  of  all  moving  bodies  in  the  Solar 
|System — a  retardation  which  certain  astronomers  contend 
ijeven  now  shows  its  effects  in  the  relative  nearness  to  one 
(another  of  the  orbits  of  the  older  planets.  If,  then,  retarda- 
tion is  going  on,  there  must  come  a  time,  no  matter  how 
remote,  when  the  slowly  diminishing  orbit  of  the  Earth  will 
|end  in  the  Sun ;  and  though  the  quantity  of  molar  motion 
to  be  then  transformed  into  molecular  motion,  will  not  be 
so  great  as  that  which  the  calculation  of  Helmholtz  supposes, 
it  will  be  great  enough  to  reduce  the  substance  of  the  Earth 
to  a  gaseous  state. 

This  dissolution  of  the  Earth,  and,  at  intervals,  of  every 
other  planet,  is  not,  however,  a  dissolution  of  the  Solar 
System.  Viewed  in  their  ensemhle,  all  the  changes  ex* 
hibited  throughout  the  Solar  System,  are  incidents  accom- 
panying the  integration  of  the  entire  matter  composing  it : 
the  local  integration  of  which  each  planet  is  the  scene, 
completing  itself  long  before  the  general  integration  ia 
complete.  But  each  secondary  mass  having  gone  through 
its  evolution  and  reached  a  state  of  equilibrium  among  its 
parts,  thereafter  continues  in  its  extinct  state,  until  by  the 
still  progressing  general  integration  it  is  brought  into  the 
central  mass.  And  though  each  such  union  of  a  secondary 
mass  with  the  central  mass,  implying  transformation  ol 
molar  motion  into  molecular  motion,  causes  partial  dif* 
fusion  of  the  total  mass  formed,  and  adds  to  the  quantity  oJ 
motion  that  has  to  be  dispersed  in  the  shape  of  light  and 
beat ;  yet  it  does  but  postpone  the  period  at  which  t^e  total 
mass  must  become  completely  integrated,  and  its  excess  ol 
contained  motion  radiated  into  space. 
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*  9  182.  Heie  we  come  to  the  question  raised  at  tke  close 
of  tlie  last  cliapter — does  Evolution  as  a  whole^  like  E^ola* 
tion  in  detail^  advance  towards  complete  qniescence  ?  la 
tJiat  motionless  state  called  deaths  which  ends  Evolution  in 
organic  bodies^  typical  of  the  universal  death  in  which  Evo« 
Intion  at  large  must  end  ?  And  have  we  thus  to  contem* 
plate  as  the  outcome  of  things,  a  boundless  space  holding 
here  and  there  extinct  suns,  fated  to  remain  for  ever  with- 
out  further  change* 

To  so  speculative  an  inquiry,  none  hut  a  speculative 
answer  is  to  be  expected.  Such  answer  as  may  be  ventured^ 
must  be  taken  less  as  a  positive  answer  than  as  a  demurrer 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  proximate  result  must  be  tbe 
ultimate  result.  If,  pushing  to  its  extreme  the  argument 
that  Evolution  must  come  to  a  close  in  complete  equilibrium 
or  rest,  the  reader  suggests  that  for  aught  which  appears  to 
the  contrary,  the  Universal  Death  thus  implied  will  con« 
tinne  indefinitely,  it  is  legitimate  to  point  out  how,  on 
carrying  the  argument  still  further,  we  are  led  to  infer  a 
subsequent  Universal  Life.  Let  us  see  what  may  be 
assigned  as  grounds  for  inferring  this. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  all  equilibration,  so  far 
as  we  can  trace  it,  is  relative.  The  dissipation  of  a  body's 
motion  by  communication  of  it  to  surrounding  matter,  solid^ 
liquid,  gaseous,  and  ethereal,  brings  the  body  to  a  fixed 
position  in  relation  to  the  matter  that  abstracts  its  motion. 
But  all  its  other  motions  continue.  Further,  this  motion, 
the  disappearance  of  which  causes  relative  equilibration,  is 
not  lost  but  simply  transferred.  Whether  it  is  directly 
transformed  into  insensible  motion,  as  happens  in  the  case 
of  the  Sun ;  or,  whether,  as  in  the  sensible  motions  going 
on  around  ns,  it  is  directly  transformed  into  smaller  sensible 

*  Though  this  chapter  'a  new,  thia  Bection,  and  the  one  following  it,  are 
not  new.  In  the  first  edition  they  were  included  in  the  final  section  ot  the 
foregoing  ehapter.  While  aabstantii&lly  the  same  as  before*  the  argument 
has  been  in  aome  places  abhroTiated  and  in  other  places  enforced  bv  addi- 
tional matter. 
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motions,  and  tTicse  into  still  smaller,  until  they  become  in* 
sensible,  matters  not.  In  OTcrj  instance  tbe  nltimatc  result 
is,  that  "whatever  motion  of  masses  is  lost,  re-appears  as 
molceular  motion  perrading  space.  Thus  the  questions  we 
have  to  consider,  arc — Whether  afler  the  completion  of  all 
the  relative  equilibrations  which  bring  Evolution  to  a  close, 
there  remain  any  further  equilibrations  to  be  effected  f~- 
"Whethcr  there  arc  any  other  motions  of  masses  that  must 
eventually  bo  transformed  into  molecular  motion  J — ^And  if 
there  aro  such  other  motions,  what  must  be  the  consequence 
when  tho  molecular  motion  generated  by  their  transforma* 
tion,  is  added  to  that  which  already  exists  1 

To  tho  first  of  these  questions  the  answer  is,  that  there  do 
remain  motions  which  aro  undiminished  by  all  tho  relative 
equilibrations  we  have  considered;  namely,  tho  motions  of 
translation  possessed  by  those  vast  masses  of  matter  called 
stars — ^remoto  suns  that  are  probably,  like  our  own,  sur- 
rounded by  circling  groups  of  planets.  The  belief  that  the 
stars  are  fixed,  has  long  since  been  abandoned :  observation 
has  proved  many  of  them  to  have  sensible  proper  motions. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  measurement  that  in 
relation  to  tho  stars  nearest  to  us,  our  own  star  travels  at 
the  rate  of  about  half  a  million  miles  per  day;  and  if,  as  is 
admitted  to  be  not  improbable,  our  own  star  is  moving  in 
the  same  direction  with  adjacent  stars,  its  absolute  velocity 
may  be,  and  most  likely  is,  immensely  greater  than  this. 
Now  no  such  charges  as  those  taking  place  within  the  Solar 
System,  even  when  carried  to  tho  extent  of  integrating  tho 
whole  of  its  matter  into  one  mass,  and  diffusing  all  its 
relative  motions  in  an  insensible  form  through  space,  can 
affect  these  sidereal  motions.  Hence,  there  appears  ro  altera 
native  but  to  infer  that  they  must  remain  to  be  equilibrated 
by  some  subsequent  process. 

The  next  quesition  that  arises  is — ^To  what  law  do  sidereal 
motions  conform?  And  to  this  question  Astronomy  repli(2&— 
^ha  law  of  gravitation.    The  movements  of  binarv  stars  hava 
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proved  tills.  The  periodic  times  of  sundry  binary  stars  Iiaye 
been  calcnlated  on  the  assumption  that  their  revelations  are 
determined  by  a  force  like  that  which  regulates  the  rovolu* 
tioDS  of  planets  and  satellites ;  and  the  subsequent  pcrfor« 
inances  of  their  revolutions  in  the  predicted  periods^  have 
verified  the  assumption.  If^  then,  these  remote  bodies  are 
centres  of  gravitation— if  we  infer  that  all  other  stars  are 
centres  of  gravitation,  as  we  may  fairly  do — and  if  we  draw 
the  unavoidable  corollary,  that  the  gravitative  forco  which 
so  conspicuously  affects  stars  that  are  near  one  another, 
also  affects  remote  stars;  we  must  conclude  that  all  the 
members  of  our  Sidereal  System  gravitate,  individually  and 
collectively. 

But  if  these  widcly*dispersed  moving  masses  mutually 
gravitate,  what  must  happen  ?  There  appears  but  one  ten* 
able  answer.  They  cannot  preserve  their  present  arrange* 
ment:  the  irregular  distribution  of  our  Sidereal  System 
being  such  as  to  render  even  a  temporary  moving  equi- 
librium impossible.  If  the  stars  are  centres  of  an  attractive 
force  that  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distanco, 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  inference  that  the  structure  of 
our  galaxy  is  undergoing  change,  and  must  continuo  to 
undergo  chang^e. 

Thus,  in  the  absence  of  tenable  alternatives,  we  are 
brought  to  the  positions  :*-!,  that  the  stars  are  in  motion ; 
— 2,  that  they  movo  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion;— 3,  that,  distributed  as  they  are,«'they  cannot  movo  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  gi-avitation,  without  under- 
going re-arrangement.  If  now  we  ask  the  nature  of  this 
re-arrangement,  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  infer  a  pro- 
gressive concentration.  Stars  at  present  dispersed,  must 
becomo  locally  aggregated ;  existing  aggregations  (except- 
iLg,  perhaps,  the  globular  clusters)  must  grow  more  dense; 
and  aggregations  must  coalesce  with  one  another.  That 
integration  has  been  progressing  throughout  past  eras,  we 
found  to  be  indicated  by  the  structure  of  the  heavens,  in 
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general  and  in  detail ;  and  of  Hie  extent  to  wMch.  it  has  in 
some  places  already  gone^  remarkable  instances  are  fbraisliad 
bj  tbe  Magellanic  clonds — ^two  cloaelj-packed  agglomera- 
tions, not,  indeed,  of  single  stars  onlj,  but  of  single  stazB, 
of  clusters  regular  and  irregular,  of  nebuls,  and  of  diflFosed 
nebulosity.  That  these  have  been  formed  by  mntnal  gvari- 
lation  of  parts  once  widely  scattered,  there  is  evidence  in 
the  barrenness  of  the  surrounding  celestial  spaces  :  the  nu« 
becula  minor,  especially,  being  seated,  as  Humboldt  says, 
in  "  a  kind  of  starless  desert/^ 

What  must  be  the  limit  of  such  concentrations?  The 
mutual  attraction  of  two  stars,  when  it  so  far  predominates 
over  other  attractions  as  to  cause  approximation,  almost 
certainly  ends  in  the  formation  of  a  binary  star ;  since  the 
motions  generated  by  other  attractions  prevent  the  two 
stars  from  moving  in  straight  lines  to  their  common  centre 
of  gravity.  Between  small  clustera,  too,  having  also  certain 
proper  motions  as  clustera,  mutual  attraction  may  lead,  not 
to  complete  union,  but  to  the  formation  of  binary  clnsters. 
As  the  process  continues,  however,  and  the  clustera  become 
larger,  they  must  move  more  directly  towards  each  otbar : 
thus  forming  clusters  of  increasing  density.  While,  there- 
fore, during  the  earlier  stages  of  concentration,  the  pro- 
babilities are  immense  against  the  actual  contact  of  these 
mutually-gravitating  masses ;  it  is  tolerably  manifest  that, 
as  the  concentration  increases,  collision  must  become 
probable,  and  ultimately  certain.  This  is  an  inference  not 
lacking  the  support  of  high  authority.  Sir  John  Herachel, 
treating  of  those  numerous  and  variously  •  aggregated 
clustera  of  stara  revealed  by  the  telescope,  and  citing  with 
apparent  approval  his  £Either's  opinion,  that  the  mcve  difiused 
and  irregular  of  these,  are  ^'globular  clustera  in  a  less  ad- 
vanced state  of  condensation;^'  subsequently  remarks,  thai 
"  among  a  crowd  of  soHd  bodies  of  whatever  size,  animated 
by  independent  and  partially  opposing  impulses,  motions  op- 
posite to  each  other  miisf  produce  collision,  destruction  of 
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r,  and  sobsidence  or  near  approacli  towards  the 
centre  of  preponderant  attraction ;  whUe  those  which  con* 
spirOj  or  which  remain  oatstanding  after  such  conflicts^ 
muei  ultimately  give  rise  to  circulation  of  a  permanent 
character/'  Now  what  is  here  alleged  of  these  minor 
clnsterSi  cannot  be  denied  of  larger  clusters ;  and  thus  the 
above-inferred  process  of  concentration^  appears  certain  to 
bring  about  an  increasingly-frequent  integration  of  masses. 
We  have  next  to  consider  the  consequences  of  the  accom* 
panying  loss  of  velocity.  The  sensible  motion  which  disap- 
pears cannot  be  destroyed,  but  must  be  transformed  into 
insensible  motion.  What  will  be  the  efTect  of  this  insensible 
motion  ?  Already  we  have  seen  that  were  the  Earth  ar- 
rested, dissipation  of  its  substance  would  result.  And  if 
so  relatively  small  a  momentum  as  that  acquired  by  the 
Earth  in  falling  to  the  Sun,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  mole- 
cular motion  suflScient  to  reduce  the  Earth  to  gases  of  ex- 
treme rarity;  what  must  be  the  molecular  motion  generated 
by  the  mutually-arrested  momenta  of  two  stars,  that  have 
moved  to  their  common  centre  of  gravity  through  spaces 
immeasurably  greater  ?  There  seems  no  alternative  but  to 
concludOj  that  it  would  be  great  enough  to  reduce  the 
matter  of  the  stars  to  an  almost  inconceivable  tenuity — a  te« 
nuity  like  that  which  we  ascribe  to  nebular  matter.  Such 

being  the  immediate  effect,  what  would  be  the  ulterior  effect  ? 
Sir  John  Herschel,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  describing 
the  collisions  that  mast  arise  in  a  concentrating  group  of 
stars,  adds  that  those  stars  ''which  remain  outstandisg 
after  such  conflicts  musi  ultimately  give  rise  to  circula- 
tion of  a  permanent  character.^'  The  problem,  however,  is 
here  dealt  with  purely  as  a  mechanical  one:  the  assump* 
tion  being  that  the  mutually-arrested  masses  will  con- 
tinue as  masses— an  assumption  to  which  no  objection  ap« 
peared  at  the  time  when  Sir  John  Herschel  wrote  tUs 
passage ;  since  the  correlation  of  forces  was  not  then  re- 
cognized*   But  obliged  as  we  now  are  to  conclude,  that 
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stars  movixig  at  the  liigli  velocities  acquired  during  ooscen* 
tration^  will,  by  xnutnal  arrest,  be  dissipated  into  gases,  the 
problem  becomes  different;  and  a  different  inference  seems 
unavoidable.  For  the  difinsed  matter  produced  bj  such  con- 
flicts must  form  a  resisting  medium,  occupying  that  centra] 
region  of  the  cluster  through  which  its  members  firom  time 
to  time  pass  in  describing  their  orbits — a  resisting  medium 
which  thoj  cannot  move  through  without  having  their  velo- 
cities  diminished.  Every  additional  collision,  by  augment* 
ing  this  resisting  medium,  and  making  the  losses  of  velocity 
greater,  must  aid  in  preventing  the  establishment  of  that 
equilibrium  which  would  eke  arise ;  and  so  must  conspire 
to  produce  more  frequent  collisions.  And  the  nebulous 
matter  thus  formed,  presently  enveloping  the  whole  cluster, 
must,  by  continuing  to  shorten  the  gjrations  of  the  moving 
masses,  entail  an  increasingly  active  integration  and  re- 
active disir.tegration  of  them;  until  they  are  all  dissi- 
pated. Whether  this  process  completes  itself  inde- 
pendently in  different  parts  of  our  Sidereal  System;  or 
whether  it  completes  itself  only  by  aggregating  the  whole 
matter  of  our  Sidereal  System ;  or  whether,  as  seems  not 
unlikely,  local  integrations  and  disintegrations  run  their 
courses  while  the  general  integration  is  going  on ;  are  ques* 
tions  that  need  not  be  discussed.  In  any  case  the  oonclu* 
sion  to  be  drawn  is,  that  the  integration  must  continue  until 
the  conditions  which  bring  about  disintegpration  are  reached; 
and  that  there  must  then  ensue  a  di£fhsion  tliat  undoes  the 
preceding  concentration.  This,  indeed,  is  the  con- 
elusion  which  presents  itself  as  a  deduction  from  the  persist- 
ence  of  force.  If  stars  concentrating  to  a  common  centre  ol 
gravity,  eventually  reach  it,  then  the  quantities  of  motior 
they  have  acquired  must  suffice  to  carry  them  away  again  tc 
those  remote  regions  whence  they  started.  And  since,  by  thr 
conditions  of  the  case,  they  cannot  return  to  these  remoti 
regions  in  the  shape  of  concrete  masses,  they  must  retun. 
in  the  shape  of  diffused  masses.    Action  and  reaction  being 
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equal  and  opposite,  tlie  momentum  producing  dispersioxii 
mnst  be  as  great  as  the  momentum  acquired  by  aggregation} 
and  being  spread  over  the  same  quantity  of  matter,  must 
cause  an  equivalent  distribution  through  space,  whatever  bo 
the  form  of  the  matter.  One  condition,  however, 

essential  to  the  literal  fulfilment  of  this  result,  must  bo 
specified ;  namely,  that  the  quantity  of  molecular  motion 
radiated  into  space  by  each  star  in  the  course  of  its  forma- 
tion from  diffused  matter,  shall  either  not  escape  from  our 
Sidereal  System  or  shall  be  compensated  by  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  molecular  motion  radiated  from  other  parts  of  space 
into  our  Sidereal  System.  In  other  words^  if  we  set  out 
with  that  amount  of  molecular  motion  implied  by  the  exist- 
ence of  the  matter  of  our  Sidereal  System  in  a  nebulous 
form  ;  then  it  follows  from  the  persistence  of  force^  that  if 
this  matter  undergoes  the  re-distribution  constituting  Evo- 
lution, the  quantity  of  molecular  motion  given  out  during 
tho  integration  of  each  moss,  plus  the  quantity  of  molecular 
motion  given  out  during  the  integration  of  all  the  massesj 
must  suffice  again  to  reduce  it  to  the  same  nebulous  form. 

Here,  indeed,  we  arrive  at  a  barrier  to  our  reasonings ; 
since  we  cannot  know  whether  this  condition  is  or  is  not 
fulfilled.  If  the  ether  which  fills  the  interspaces  of  our 
Sidereal  System  has  a  limit  somewhere  beyond  the  outer- 
most  stars^  then  it  is  inferrable  that  motion  is  not  lost  by 
radiation  beyond  this  limit ;  and  if  so,  the  original  degree 
of  diffusion  may  be  resumed.  Or  supposing  the  ethereal 
medium  to  have  no  such  limits  yet,  on  the  hypothesis  of  an 
unlimited  space,  containing,  at  certain  intervals,  Sidereal 
Systems  like  our  own,  it  may  be  that  the  quantity  of  mole- 
cular motion  radiated  into  the  region  occupied  by  our 
Sidereal  System,  is  equal  to  that  which  our  Sidereal 
System  radiates;  in  which  case  the  quantity  of  motion 
possessed  by  it,  remaining  undiminished,  it  may  continue 
during  unlimited  time  its  alternate  concentrations  and  dif- 
fiiaiona.     But  if.  on  the  other  hand,  throughout  boundless 
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space  filled  with  etlier,  there  exist  no  other  Bidereal  Bys* 
terns  sabject  to  like  changes,  or  if  such  other  Sidereal 
STstems  exist  at  more  than  a  certain  average  distance  finom 
one  another  ;  then  it  seems  an  nnavoidable  conclusion  that 
the  quantity  of  motion  possessed^  mnst  diminish  by  radia- 
tion ;  and  that  so,  on  each  snccessive  resumption  of  the 
nebnlous  form,  the  matter  of  onr  Sidereal  System  wiD 
occupy  a  less  space ;  until  it  reaches  cither  a  state  in  which 
its  concentrations  and  difiusions  are  relatively  small,  or  a 
state  of  complete  aggregation  and  rest.  Since,  however, 
we  have  no  evidence  showing  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  Sidereal  Systems  throughout  remote  space;  and  since, 
even  had  we  such  evidence,  a  legitimate  conclusion  could 
not  be  drawn  from  premises  of  which  one  element  (un* 
limited  space)  is  inconceivable ;  we  must  be  for  ever  without 
answer  to  this  transcendent  question. 

But  confining  ourselves  to  the  proximate  and  not  neces* 
sorily  insoluble  question,  we  find  reason  for  thinkin^^  that 
after  the  completion  of  those  various  equilibrations  which 
bring  to  a  close  all  the  forms  of  Evolution  we  have  contem- 
plated,  there  must  continue  an  equilibration  of  a  far  wider 
kind.  When  that  integration  everywhere  in  progress 
throughout  our  Solar  System  has  reached  its  climax,  there 
will  remain  to  be  efiected  the  immeasureably  greater  inte- 
gration of  our  Solar  System,  with  other  such  systems. 
There  must  then  re-appeor  in  molecular  motion  what  is  lost 
in  the  motion  of  masses ;  and  the  inevitable  transformation 
of  this  motion  of  masses  into  molecular  motion,  cannot  take 
place  without  reducing  the  masses  to  a  nebulous  form. 

§  183.  Thus  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  thafe  the 
entire  process  of  things,  as  displayed  in  the  aggregate  of 
the  visible  Universe,  is  analogous  to  the  entire  process  of 
•things  as  displayed  in  the  smallest  aggregates. 
I  Motion  as  well  as  Matter  being  fixed  in  quantity,  it  would 
(seem  that  the  change  in  the  distribution  of  Matter  which 
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Motion  effects^  coming  to  a  limit  in  wUcliever  direction  it 
is  carried^  the  indestnictible  Motion  thereupon  necessitates 
a  reverse  distribution.  Apparently^  the  uniyersally-co- 
ezistent  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  necessitate  rhythm  in  all  minor  changes  through- 
out the  Uniyerse,  also  necessitate  rhythm  in  the  totality  of 
its  changes — produce  now  an  immeasureable  period  during 
which  the  attractive  forces  predominating,  cause  universal 
concentration,  and  then  an  immeasureable  period  during 
which  the  repulsive  forces  predominating,  cause  universal 
diffusion — alternate  eras  of  Evolution  and  Dissolution.  And 
thus  there  is  suggested  the  conception  of  a  past  during 
which  there  have  been  successive  Evolutions  analogous  to 
that  which  is  now  going  on;  and  a  future  during  which 
successive  other  such  Evolutions  may  go  on — ever  the  same 
in  principle  but  never  the  same  in  concrete  result- 
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8UMMART   AND    CONCLUSION. 


§  184.  At  the  close  of  a  work  like  this,  it  is  more  than 
usually  needful  to  contemplate  as  a  whole  that  which  the 
successive  chapters  have  presented  in  parts.  A  coherent 
knowledge  implies  something  more  tlian  the  establishment 
of  connexions;  we  must  not  rest  after  seeing  how  each 
minor  group  of  truths  falls  into  its  place  within  some  major 
group,  and  how  all  the  major  groups  fit  together.  It  is 
requisite  that  we  should  retire  a  space,  and,  looking  at  thn 
entire  structure  firom  a  distance  at  which  details  are  lost  to 
view,  observe  its  general  character. 

Something  more  than  recapitulation— something  more 
even  than  an  organized  re-statement,  will  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  chapter.  We  shall  find  that  in  their  ensemble 
the  general  truths  reached  exhibit,  under  certain  aspects^  a 
oneness  not  hitherto  observed. 

There  is,  too,  a  special  reason  for  noting  how  the  various 
divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  the  argument  consolidate; 
namely,  that  the  theory  at  large  thereby  obtains  a  final 
illustration.  The  reduction  of  the  generalizations  that  have 
been  set  forth  to  a  completely  integrated  state,  exemplifies 
once  more  the  process  of  Evolution,  and  strengthens  still 
further  tho  general  &brio  of  conclusions. 

§  185.  Here,  indeed,  we  find  ourselves  brought  roond 
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anezpeotedlff  and  very  significantly^  to  the  troth  witih  whioli 
we  set  out,  and  with  which  oar  re-surrej  mast  commence. 
For  this  integprated  form  of  knowledge  is  the  form  which, 
apart  fi<om  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  we  decided  to  be  the 
highest  form* 

AVhon  we  inquired  what  constitutes  Philosophy — ^when 
wo  compared  men's  various  conceptions  of  Philosophy,  so 
tlmt,  eliminating  the  elements  in  which  they  differed  we 
might  see  in  what  they  agreed ;  we  found  in  them  aU,  the  | 
tacit  implication  that  Philosophy  is  completely  unified  know-  I 
ledge.    Apart  from  each  particular  scheme  of  unified  know- 
ledge, and  apart   from  the  proposed  methods   by  which 
onificationis  to  be  effected,  we  traced  in  every  cose  the  belief  i 
that  unification  is  possible,  and  that  the  end  of  Philosophy  f 
is  the  achievement  of  it. 

Accepting  this  conclusion,  we  went  on  to  consider  the 
data  with  which  Philosophy  must  set  out.  Fundamental 
propositions,  or  prepositions  not  deducible  from  deeper 
ones,  can  be  established  only  by  showing  the  complete 
congruity  of  all  the  results  reached  through  the  assumption 
of  them;  and,  premising  that  they  were  assumed  till  so 
established,  we  took_as_pur  ^ataj  those  organized  com* 
ponenls  of  our  intelligfinca  idthout.id}icfaL.th^:Q-j:aimoi 
go  on  the  mental  processes  implied  by  philosophizing. 

From  the  specification  of  these  we  passed  to  certain 
primary  truths — "  The  Indestroct  ibility  of  Matter,*'  "  The 
Continuity  of  Motion,*'  and  *'  The  Persistence  of  Force ; " 
of  which  the  last  is  ultimate  and  the  others  derivative. 
Having  previously  seen  that  our  experiences  of  Matter  and 
Motion  axe  resolvable  into  experiences  of  Force ;  we  further 
saw  the  truths  that  Matter  and  Motion  are  unchangeable  in 
quantity,  to  be  implications  of  the  truth  that  Force  is  un« 
changeable  in  quantity.  This  we  discovered  is  the  truth 
bj  derivation  from  which  all  other  truths  are  to  be  proved. 

The  first  of  the  truths  which  presented  itself  to  be  so 
proved,  was  "The  Persistence  of  the    Relations  among 
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ForoeB.*  This^  whicli  is  ordinarily  called  TTnifomiity  of 
Eiaw^  we  found  to  be  a  necessary  implication  of  the  fiict  tbat 
Force  can  neither  arise  out  of  nothing  nor  lapse  into 
nothing. 

The  deduction  next  drawn,  was  that  forces  which  seem  to 
be  lost  are  transformed  into  their  equivalents  of  other  forces ; 
or,  conversely,  that  forces  which  become  manifest^  do  so  by 
disappearance  of  pre-existing  equivalent  forces.  Of  these 
truths  we  found  illustrations  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  in  the  changes  going  on  over  the  Earth's  surface, 
and  in  all  organic  and  super-organic  actions. 

It  turned  out  to  be  the  same  with  the  law  that  evetything 
moves  along  the  line  of  least  resistence,  or  the  line  of 
greatest  traction,  or  their  resultant.  Among  movements  of 
all  orders,  from  those  of  stars  down  to  those  of  nervons  dis* 
charges  and  commercial  currents,  it  was  shown  both  that 
this  is  so,  and  that,  given  the  Persistence  of  Force,  it  must 
be  so. 

So,  too,  we  saw  it  to  be  with  ''  The  Bhythm  of  Motion.* 
An  motion  alternates — be  it  the  motion  of  planets  in  their 
orbits  or  ethereal  molecules  in  their  undulations — be  it  the 
cadences  of  speech  or  the  rises  and  fisdls  of  prices ;  and,  as 
before,  it  became  manifest  that  Force  being  persistent,  this 
perpetual  reversal  of  Motion  between  limits  is  inevitable. 

§  186.  These  truths  holding  of  all  existences,  were 
recognized  as  of  the  kind  required  to  constitute  what  we 
distinguished  as  Philosophy.  But,  on  considering  them,  we 
perceived  that  as  they  stand  they  do  not  form  anything  like 
a  Philosophy ;  and  that  a  Philosophy  cannot  be  formed  by 
any  number  of  such  truths  separately  known.  Each  sudi 
truth  expresses  the  general  law  of  some  one  &ctor  by  which 
phenomena,  as  we  habitually  experience  them,  aie  pro- 
duced; or,  at  most,  expresses  the  law  of  co-operation  of 
some  two  factors.  But  knowing  what  are  the  elements  of  a 
process,  is  not  knowing  how  these  elements  combine  to 
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eflbct  ik  That  wMch  alone  can  nnifj  knowledge  mnst  be 
the  law  of  cooperation  of  all  the  factors — a  ]aw  expressing 
simnltaneonslj  the  complox  antecedents  and  tlie  complex 
consequents  wliicli  any  phenomenon  as  a  whole  presents. 

A  further  inference  was  that  Philosophy^  as  we  nnder^ 
stand  it^  must  not  unify  separate  concrete  phenomena  only ; 
and  must  not  stop  short  with  unifying  separate  classes  ol 
ooncrete  phenomena;  but  must  unify  all  concrete  pheno* 
mena.  If  the  law  of  operation  of  each  factor  holds  true 
throughout  the  Cosmos ;  so^  too,  must  the  law  of  their  co- 
operation. And  hence  in  comprehending  the  Cosmos  as 
conforming  to  this  law  of  co«operation,  muse  consist  that 
highest  unification  which  Philosophy  seeks. 

Descending  from  this  abstract  statement  to  a  concrete 
one,  we  saw  that  the  law  sought  must  be  the  law  of  the 
continuous  re-distribution  of  Matter  and  Motion.  The 
changes  everywhere  going  on,  from  those  which  are  slowly 
altering  the  structure  of  our  galaxy,  down  to  those  which 
constitute  a  chemical  decomposition,  are  changes  in  the 
lelatiye  positions  of  component  parts;  and  everywhere 
necessarily  imply  that  along  with  a  new  arrangement  of 
Matter  there  has  arisen  a  new  arrangement  of  Motion. 
Hence  we  may  be  certain,  a  priori,  that  there  must  be  a 
law  of  the  concomitant  re-distribution  of  Matter  and 
Motion,  which  holds  of  every  change ;  and  which,  by  thua 
unifying  all  changes,  must  be  the  basis  of  a  Philosophy. 

In  commencing  our  search  for  this  universal  law  of  re- 
distribution, we  contemplated  from  another  point  of  view 
the  problem  of  Philosophy ;  and  saw  that  its  solution  could 
not  but  be  of  the  nature  indicated.  It  was  shown  that  a 
Philosophy  stands  self-convicted  of  inadequacy,  if  it  does 
not  formulate  the  whole  series  of  changes  passed  through 
by  every  existence  in  its  passage  from  the  imperceptible  to 
the  perceptible  and  again  firom  the  perceptible  to  the  im- 
perceptible. If  it  begins  its  explanations  with  existoncea 
Uiat  already  have  concrete  forms,  or  leaves  off  while  the; 
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still  retain  concrete  forms ;  then,  manifestly,  they  liad  pn> 
ceding  histories,  or  will  have  succeeding  histories,  or  both, 
of  which  no  accoant  is  given.  And  as  such  preceding  and 
succeeding  histories  are  subjects  of  possible  knowledge,  a 
Philosophy  which  says  nothing  about  them,  falls  short  of  the 
required  unification.  Whence  we  saw  it  to  follow  that 
the  formula  sought,  equally  applicable  to  existences  taken 
singly  and  in  their  totality,  must  be  applicable  to  the  whole 
history  of  each  and  to  the  whole  history  of  aU. 

By  these  considerations  we  were  brought  within  view 
of  the  formula.  For  if  it  had  to  comprehend  the  entire 
progpress  from  the  imperceptible  to  the  perceptible  and 
from  the  perceptible  to  the  imperceptible;  and  if  it  was 
also  to  express  the  continuous  re-distribution  of  Matter 
and  Motion ;  then,  obviously,  it  could  be  no  other  than  one 
defining  the  opposite  processes  of  concentration  and  dififnsion 
in  terms  of  Matter  and  Motion.  And  if  so,  it  must  be  a 
statement  of  the  truth  that  the  concentration  of  Matter 
implies  the  dissipation  of  Motion,  and  that,  conversely.,  the 
absorption  of  Motion  implies  the  difiusion  of  Matter. 

Such,  in  fact,  we  found  to  be  the  law  of  the  entire  cycle  of 
changes  passed  through  by  every  existence — ^loss  of  motion 
and  consequent  integration,  eventually  followed  by  gain  of 
motion  and  consequent  disintegration.  And  we  saw  that 
besides  applying  to  the  whole  history  of  each  existence,  it 
applies  to  each  detail  of  the  history*  Both  processes  are 
going  on  at  every  instant ;  but  always  there  is  a  differential 
result  in  favour  of  the  first  or  the  second.  And  every 
change,  even  though  it  be  only  a  transposition  of  parts, 
inevitably  advances  the  one  process  or  the  other. 

Evolution  and  Dissolution,  as  we  name  these  opposite 
transformations,  though  thus  truly  defined  in  their  most 
general  characters,  are  but  incompletely  defined ;  or  rather, 
while  the  definition  of  Dissolution  is  su£Scient,  the  definition 
of  Evolution  is  extremely  insufficient.  Evolution  is  always 
an  integration  of  Matter  and  dissipation  of  Motion;  but  it 
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b  in  most  cases  mncli  more  than  this.  The  primarjre* 
dii>tribution  of  Matter  and  Motion  is  usually  accompanied 
by  secondary  re-distributions. 

Distinguishing  the  different  kinds  of  Evolution  so  pro- 
duced as  simple  and  compound^  we  went  on  to  consider 
under  what  conditions  the  secondary  re-distributions  which 
make  Evolution  compound,  take  place.  We  found  that  a 
concentrating  aggregate  which  loses  its  contained  motion 
rapidly,  or  integrates  quickly,  exhibits  only  simple  Evolu- 
tion ;  but  in  proportion  as  its  largeness,  or  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  its  components,  hinders  the  dissipation  of  its 
motion,  its  parts,  while  undergoing  that  primary  re-distribu* 
tic/a  which  results  in  integration,  undergo  secondary  re- 
distributions producing  more  or  less  complexity. 

(  187.  From  this  conception  of  Evolution  and  Dissolution 
as  together  making  up  the  entire  process  through  which 
things  pass;  and  from  this  conception  of  Evolution  as 
dividing  into  simple  and  compound  ;  we  went  on  to  consider 
the  bw  of  Evolution,  as  exhibited  among  all  orders  of 
existences,  in  general  and  in  dctaiL 

The  integration  of  Matter  and  concomitant  dissipation  of 
Motion,  was  traced  not  in  each  whole  only,  but  in  the  parts 
into  which  each  whole  divides.  By  the  aggregate  Solar 
System,  as  well  as  by  each  planet  and  satellite,  progressive 
concentration  has  been,  and  is  still  being,  exemplified.  In 
each  organism  that  general  incorporation  of  dispersed 
materials  which  causes  growth,  is  accompanied  by  local  in- 
corporations, forming  what  we  call  organs.  Every  society 
while  it  displays  the  aggregative  process  by  its  increasing 
mass  of  population,  displays  it  also  by  the  rise  of  dense 
masses  in  special  parts  of  its  area.  And  in  all  cases,  along 
with  these  direct  integrations  there  go  the  indirect  in- 
tegrations by  which  parts  are  made  mutually  dependent. 

From  this  primary  re-distribution  we  w(;ro  led  on  to 
consider  the  secondary  re-distributions^  by  inquiring  how 
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there  came  to  be  a  formation  of  ports  dnrmg  the  fbrmatioo 
of  a  whole.  It  tcmed  out  that  there  is  habitually  a  passage 
firom  homogeneity  to  heterogeneity,  along  with  the  passage 
from  diffosion  to  concentration.  While  the  matter  com- 
posing the  Solar  system  has  been  assuming  a  denser  form,  it 
has  changed  from  unity  to  variety  of  distribution.  Sol* 
idification  of  the  Earth  has  been  accompanied  by  a  progress 
from  comparatiye  uniformity  to  extreme  multiformity.  In 
the  course  of  its  advance  from  a  germ  to  a  mass  of  relatively 
great  bulk,  every  plant  and  animal  also  advances  from 
simplicity  to  complexity.  The  increase  of  a  society  in 
numbers  and  consolidation  has  for  its  concomitant  an  in- 
creased heterogeneity  both  of  its  political  and  its  indostrial 
organization.  And  the  like  holds  of  all  super-organic  pro- 
ducts— ^Language,  Science,  Art,  and  Literature. 

But  we  saw  that  these  secondary  re-distributions  are  not 
thus  completely  expressed.  At  the  same  time  that  the  parts 
into  which  each  whole  is  resolved  become  more  unlike  one 
another,  they  also  become  more  sharply  marked  off.  The 
result  of  the  secondary  re-distributions  is  therefore  to  change 
an  indefinite  homogeneity  into  a  definite  heterogeneity. 
This  additional  trait  also  we  found  to  be  traceable  in  evolving 
aggregates  of  all  orders.  Further  consideration,  however, 
made  it  apparent  that  the  increasing  definiteness  which  goes 
along  with  increasing  heterogeneity,  is  not  an  independent 
trait;  but  that  it  results  from  the  integration  which  pro- 
gresses in  each  of  the  differentiating  parts,  while  it  pro- 
gresses in  the  whole  they  form. 

Further,  it  was  pointed  out  that  in  all  evolutions, 
inorganic,  organic,  and  super-organic,  this  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  Matter  is  accompanied  by  a  parallel  change 
in  the  arrangement  of  Motion :  every  increase  in  structural 
complexity  involving  a  corresponding  increase  in  fimo» 
tional  complexity.  It  was  shown  that  along  with  the 
integration  of  molecules  into  masses,  there  arises  an  integra- 
tion of  molecular  motion  into  the  motion  of  masses ;  and 
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(hat  as  taat  as  there  resnlts  yarietj  in  tlie  sizes  and  forms  of 
ftggi^gA^  <^  their  relations  to  incident  forces^  tliere  also 
resnlts  variety  in  their  moyements. 

The  transformation  thus  contemplated  nnder  separate 
aspects,  being  in  itself  bnt  one  transformation,  it  became 
needful  to  unite  these  separate  aspects  into  a  single  concep* 
tion — ^to  regard  the  primary  and  secondary  re-distribntiona 
as  simultaneously  working  their  various  effects.  Every- 
where  the  change  from  a  confused  simplicity  to  a  distinct 
complexity,  in  the  distribution  of  both  matter  and  motion, 
is  incidental  to  the  consolidation  of  the  matter  and  the  loss 
of  its  motion.  Hence  the  re-distribution  of  the  matter  and 
of  its  retained  motion,  is  from  a  diffused,  uniform,  and  in- 
determinate arrangement,  to  a  concentrated,  multiform,  and 
determinate  arrangement. 

§  188.  We  come  now  to  one  of  the  additions  that  may  be 
made  to  the  general  argument  while  summing  it  up.  Here 
is  the  fit  occasion  for  observing  a  higher  degree  of  unity  in 
the  foregoing  inductions,  than  we  observed  while  making 
them. 

The  law  of  Evolution  has  been  thus  far  contemplated  as 
holding  true  of  each  order  of  existences,  considered  as  a 
separate  order.  Bnt  the  induction  as  so  presented,  &lls 
short  of  that  completeness  which  it  gains  when  we  con- 
template these  several  orders  of  existences  as  forming 
together  one  natural  whole.  While  we  think  of  Evolution 
as  divided  into  astronomic,  geologic,  biologic,  psychologic, 
sociologic,  &c.,  it  may  seem  to  a  certain  extent  a  coincidence 
that  the  same  law  of  metamorphosis  holds  throughout  all  its 
divisions.  But  when  we  recognize  these  divisions  as  mere 
conventional  groupings,  made  to  facilitate  the  arrangement 
and  acquisition  of  knowledge — ^when  we  regard  the  different 
existences  with  which  they  severally  deal  as  component 
parts  of  one  Cosmos ;  we  see  at  once  that  there  are  not 
several  kinds  of  Evolution  having  certain  traits  in  common, 
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but  one  Evolution  going  on  ereiywliere  after  the  aame 
manner.  We  have  repeatedly  observed  that  while  any 
<vhoIe  is  evolving,  there  is  always  going  on  on  evolution  ot 
the  parts  into  which  it  divides  itself;  but  we  have  not 
observed  that  this  equally  holds  of  the  totality  of  things,  as 
luade  up  of  parts  within  parts  from  the  greatest  down  to 
the  smallest.  We  know  that  while  a  physically-cohering 
aggregate  like  the  human  body  is  getting  larger  and  taking 
on  its  general  shape,  each  of  its  organs  is  doing  the  same; 
that  while  each  organ  is  growing  and  becoming  unlike 
others,  there  is  going  on  a  differentiation  and  integration 
of  its  component  tissues  and  vessels;  and  that  even  the 
components  of  these  components  are  severally  increasing 
and  passing  into  more  definitely  heterogeneous  structures. 
But  we  have  not  duly  remarked  that,  setting  out  with  the 
human  body  as  a  minute  part,  and  ascending  from  it  to 
greater  parts,  this  simultaneity  of  transformation  is  equally 
manifest — that  while  each  individual  is  developing,  the 
society  of  which  he  is  an  insignificant  unit  is  developing 
too;  that  while  the  aggregate  mass  forming  a  society  is 
becoming  more  definitely  heterogeneous,  so  likewise  is  that 
total  aggregate,  the  Earth,  of  which  the  society  is  an  in- 
appreciable portion  ;  that  while  the  Earth,  which  in  bulk  is 
not  a  millionth  of  the  Solar  System,  progresses  towards  its 
concentrated  and  complex  structure,  the  Solar  System 
similarly  progresses;  and  that  even  its  transformations 
are  but  those  of  a  scarcely  appreciable  portion  of  onr 
Sidereal  System,  which  has  at  the  same  time  been  going 
through  parallel  changes. 

So  understood.  Evolution  becomes  not  one  in  principle 
only,  but  one  in  fact.  There  are  not  many  metamorphoses 
similarly  carried  on;  but  there  is  a  single  metamorphosis 
universally  progressing,  wherever  the  reverse  metamorphosis 
has  not  set  in.  In  any  locality,  great  or  small,  throughout 
space,  where  the  occupying  matter  acquires  an  appreciable 
individuality,  or  distinguishableness  from  other  matter.  IhcrA 
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Evolution  goes  on ;  or  ratlier,  tho  acqairement  of  this  ap- 
preciable individuality  is  tlie  commencement  of  Evolution. 
And  this  holds  uniformly;  regardless  of  tho  size  of  the  aggro- 
gate,  regardless  of  its  inclusion  in  other  aggregates,  and 
regardless  of  the  wider  evolutions  within  which  its  own  is 
comprehended. 

§  189.  After  making  them,  we  saw  that  tho  induciioufi 
which,  taken  together,  establish  the  law  of  Evolution,  do 
not,  so  long  as  they  remained  inductions^  form  coherent 
parts  of  tliat  whole  rightly  named  Philosophy;  nor  does 
even  the  foregoing  passage  of  these  inductions  &om  agree- 
ment into  identity,  suffice  to  produce  the  unity  sought. 
For,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the  time,  to  unify  the  truths 
thus  reached  with  other  truths,  it  is  requisite  to  deduce 
them  from  the  Persistence  of  Force.  Our  next  step,  there- 
fore, was  to  show  why.  Force  being  persistent,  the  trans- 
formation which  Evolution  shows  us  necessarily  results. 

Tho  first  conclusion  anivcd  at  was,  that  any  finite 
homogeneous  aggregate  must  inevitably  lose  its  homo- 
geneity, through  the  unequal  exposure  of  its  parts  to 
incident  forces.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  production 
of  diversities  of  structure  by  diverse  forces,  and  forces 
acting  under  diverse  conditions,  has  been  illustrated  in 
astronomic  evolution ;  and  that  a  like  connection  of  cause 
and  effect  is  seen  in  the  large  and  small  modifications 
undergone  by  our  globe.  The  early  changes  of  organic 
germs  supplied  further  evidence  that  unlikenesses  of  struc- 
ture follow  unlikenesses  of  relations  to  surrounding  agencies 
^-evidence  enforced  by  tho  tendency  of  the  difierently- 
placed  members  of  each  species  to  diverge  into  varieties. 
And  wo  found  that  the  contrasts,  political  and  industrial, 
which  arise  between  the  parts  of  societies,  servo  to  illus* 
irate  tho  same  principle.  The  instability  of  tho  homo- 
geneous thus  everywhere  exemplified,  we  also  saw  holds 
in  each  of  the  distinguishable  parts  into  which  any  uniform 
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v?hole  lapses ;  and  that  so  the  less  heterogeneous  tends  eo»i 
tinnallj  to  become  more  heterogeneous. 

A  farther  step  in  the  inquiry  disclosed  a  secondary  cause 
of  increasing  multiformity.  Every  differentiated  part  is 
not  simply  a  seat  of  Airther  differentiations^  but  also  a  parent 
of  farther  differentiations;  since^  in  growing  unlike  other 
parts^  it  becomes  a  centre  of  unlike  reactions  on  incident 
forces^  and  by  so  adding  to  the  diversity  of  forces  at  work, 
adds  to  the  diversity  of  effects  produced.  This  multiplica- 
tion of  effects  proved  to  be  similarly  traceable  throughout 
all  Nature — ^in  the  actions  and  reactions  that  go  on  through- 
out the  Solar  System,  in  the  never-ceasing  geologic  com- 
plications, in  the  involved  symptoms  produced  in  organisms 
by  disturbing  influences,  in  the  many  thoughts  and  feelings 
generated  by  single  impressions,  and  in  the  ever-ramifyin<^ 
results  of  each  new  agency  brought  to  bear  on  a  society. 
To  which  was  added  the  corollary,  confirmed  by  abundant 
facts,  that  the  multiplication  of  effects  advances  in  a 
geometrical  progression  along  with  advancing  heterogeneity. 

Completely  to  interpret  the  structural  changes  constitut- 
ing Evolution,  there  remained  to  assign  a  reason  for  that 
increasingly-distinct  demarcation  of  parts^  which  accom- 
panies the  production  of  differences  among  parts.  This 
reason  we  discovered  to  be,  the  segregation  of  mixed  units 
under  the  action  of  forces  capable  of  moving  them.  We 
■aw  that  when  unlike  incident  forces  have  made  the  parts 
of  an  aggregate  unlike  in  the  natures  of  their  component 
units,  there  necessarily  arises  a  tendency  to  separation  of 
the  dissimilar  units  from  one  another,  and  to  a  clusterin|f  of 
those  units  which  are  similar.  This  cause  of  the  local  into* 
grations  that  accompany  local  differentiations,  turned  oat  to 
be  likewise  exemplified  by  all  kinds  of  Evolution — by  the 
formation  of  celestial  bodies,  by  the  moulding  of  the  Earth's 
crust,  by  organic  modifications,  by  the  establishment  of 
mental  distinctions,  by  the  genesis  of  social  divisions. 

At  1en()^th,  to  the  oucry  whether  these  processes  have  any 
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Hmit,  there  came  the  answer  that  they  most  end  in  eqoili* 
brinm.  That  continnal  division  and  sabdivision  of  forces, 
which  changes  the  nniform  into  the  multiform  and  the 
mnltiform  into  the  more  mnltiform,  is  a  process  by  which 
forces  are  perpetnallj  dissipated ;  and  dissipation  of  themj 
continuing  as  long  as  there  remain  any  forces  unbalanced  by 
opposing  forces,  must  end  in  rest.  It  was  shown  that 
when,  as  happens  in  aggregates  of  yarious  orders,  many 
movements  are  going  on  together,  the  earlier  dispersion 
of  the  smaller  and  more  resisted  movements,  establishes 
moving  equilibria  of  different  kinds :  forming  transitional 
stages  on  the  way  to  complete  equilibrium.  And  further 
inquiry  made  it  apparent  that  for  the  same  reason,  these 
moving  equilibria  have  certain  self-conserving  powers; 
shown  in  the  neutralization  of  perturbations,  and  the  adjust- 
ment to  new  conditions.  This  general  principle  of  equili- 
bration, like  the  preceding  general  principles,  was  traced 
throughout  all  forms  of  Evolution — astronomic,  geologic, 
biologic,  mental  and  social.  And  our  concluding  inference 
was,  that  the  penultimate  stage  of  equilibration,  in  which  the 
extremest  multiformity  and  most  complex  moving  equili- 
brium are  established,  must  be  one  implying  the  highest  con- 
ceivable state  of  humanity. 

But  the  fact  which  it  here  chiefly  concerns  us  to  i-omember, 
is  that  each  of  these  laws  of  the  re-distribution  of  Matter 
and  Motion,  was  found  to  be  a  derivative  law — a  law  de- 
dacible  from  the  fundamental  law.  The  Persistence  of 
Force  being  granted,  there  follow  as  inevitable  inferences 
"  The  Instability  of  the  Homogeneous"  and  '*  The  Multiplica- 
tion of  Effects;"  while  "Segregation"  and  "Equilibration" 
also  become  corollaries.  And  thus  discovering  that  the 
processes  of  change  formulated  under  these  titles  are  so 
many  different  aspects  of  one  transformation,  determined 
by  an  ultimate  necessity,  we  arrive  at  a  complete  unification 
of  then^— «  synthesis  in  which  Evolution  in  general  and  in 

detail  becomes  known  as  an  implication  of  the  Lnw  that 
25 
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transcends  proof.  Moreorer,  in  becoming  tlins  onified  wiiih 
one  anotiber^  tihe  complex  tmtlia  of  Evolation  become  simnl« 
taneonslj  unified  with  those  simpler  tmihs  sbown  to  baTe  a 
like  affiliation— tbe  equivalence  of  transformed  forces,  the 
moTement  of  every  mass  and  molecule  along  its  line  of  least 
resistance,  and  the  limitation  of  its  motion  bj  rbjilmL 
Which  further  unification  brings  us  to  a  conception  of 
the  entire  plexus  of  changes  presented  by  each  concrete 
phenomenon,  and  by  the  aggregate  of  concrete  phenomena^ 
as  a  manifestation  of  one  fundamental  fact — a  fact  shown 
aUke  in  the  total  change  and  in  all  the  separate  changes 
composing  it. 

§  190.  Finally  we  turned  to  contemplate,  as  exhibited 
throughout  Nature,  that  process  of  Dissolution  which  forms 
the  complement  of  Evolution ;  and  which  inevitably,  at 
some  time  or  other,  undoes  what  Evolution  has  done. 

Quickly  following  the  arrest  of  Evolution  in  aggregates 
that  are  unstable,  and  following  it  at  periods  often  long 
delayed  but  reached  at  last  in  the  stable  aggregates  around 
us,  we  saw  that  even  to  the  vast  aggregate  of  which  all 
these  are  parts — even  to  the  Earth  as  a  whole — Dissolution 
must  eventually  arrive.  Nay  we  even  saw  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  the  far  vaster  masses  dispersed  at  almost  im- 
measurable intervals  through  space,  will,  at  a  time  beyond 
the  reach  of  finite  imaginations,  share  the  same  fate ;  and 
that  so  universal  Evolution  will  be  followed  by  universal 
Dissolution — a  conclusion  which,  like  those  preceding  it, 
we  saw  to  be  deducible  fix)m  the  Persistence  of  Force. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  so  unifying  the  phenomena  of 
Dissolution  with  those  of  Evolution,  as  being  manifestations 
of  the  same  ultimate  law  under  opposite  conditions,  we  also 
unify  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  existing  Universe 
with  the  like  phenomena  that  have  preceded  them  and  will 
succeed  them — so  far,  at  least,  as  such  unification  is  possible 
to  our  limited  intelligences.     For  if,  as  we  saw  reason  tc 
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Uiink,  there  is  an  alternation  of  Evolution  and  Dissolution 
in  tlie  totality  of  things — ^if^  as  we  are  obliged  to  infer  from 
the  Persistence  of  Force^  tke  arrival  at  either  limit  of  this 
vast  rhythm  brings  about  the  conditions  under  which  a 
counter-movement  commences — ^if  we  are  hence  compelled 
lo  entertain  the  conception  of  Evolutions  that  have  filled 
an  immeasurable  past  and  Evolutions  that  will  fill  an  im- 
measurable future;  \^o  can  no  longer  contemplate  the 
visible  creation  as  having  a  definite  beginning  or  end,  or 
as  being  isolated.  It  becomes  unified  with  all  existence 
before  and  after;  and  the  Force  which  the  Universe  pre- 
sents, falls  into  the  same  category  with  its  Space  and  Time, 
AS  admitting  of  no  limitation  in  thought. 

§  191.  So  rounding  off  the  argument,  we  find  its  result 
brought  into  complete  coalescence  with  the  conclusion 
reached  in  Part  I. ;  where,  independently  of  any  inquiry  like 
the  foregoing,  we  dealt  with  the  relation  between  the 
Knowable  and  the  Unknowable. 

It  was  there  shown  by  analysis  of  both  our  religious  and 
our  scientific  ideas,  that  while  knowledge  of  the  cause  which 
produces  efiects  on  our  consciousness  is  impossible,  the 
existence  of  a  cause  for  these  efiects  is  a  datum  of  con- 
sciousness. We  saw  that  the  belief  in  a  Power  of  which 
no  limit  in  Time  or  Space  can  be  conceived,  is  that  funda- 
mental element  in  Beligion  which  survives  all  its  changes 
of  form.  We  saw  that  all  Philosophies  avowedly  or  tacitly 
recognize  this  same  ultimate  truth : — ^that  while  the  Bela- 
tivist  rightly  repudiates  those  definite  assertions  which 
the  Absolutist  makes  respecting  existence  transcend- 
ing perception,  he  is  yet  at  last  compelled  to  unite  with 
him  in  predicating  existence  transcending  perception.  And 
this  inexpugnable  consciousness  in  which  Beligion  and 
Philosophy  are  at  one  with  Common  Sense,  proved  to  be 
likewise  that  on  which  aQ  exact  Science  is  based.  We 
found  that  subjective  Science  can  give  no  account  of  those 
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conditioned  modes  of  being  which  constitute  consdcmmesa. 
withoat  postulating  unconditioned  being.  And  we  found 
that  objective  Science  can  give  no  account  of  the  world 
which  we  know  as  external^  without  regarding  its  changes 
of  form  as  manifestations  of  something  that  continues  con- 
stant under  all  forms.  This  is  also  the  implication  to  which 
we  are  now  led  back  by  our  completed  synthesis.  The 
recognition  of  a  persistent  Force,  ever  changing  its  mani- 
festations  but  unchanged  in  quantity  throughout  all  past 
time  and  all  future  time,  is  that  which  we  find  alone  makes 
possible  each  concrete  interpretation,  and  at  last  unifies  all 
concrete  interpretations.  Not,  indeed,  that  this  coincidence 
adds  to  the  strength  of  the  argument  as  a  logical  structure. 
Our  synthesis  has  proceeded  by  taking  for  granted  at  every 
step  this  ultimate  truth;  and  the  ultimate  truth  cannot, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  an  outcome  of  the 
synthesis.     Nevertheless,  the  coincidence  yields  a  verifica- 

1/tion.  For  when  treating  of  the  data  of  Philosophy,  it  was 
pointed  outthat  we  cannot  take  even  a  first  step  without 
making^  assumptions ;  and'that  the  only  course  is  to  proceed 

I  with  them  as  provisional,  until  they  are  proved  true  by  the 
congruity  of  all  the  results  reached.  This  congmity  we 
here  see  to  be  perfect  and  all-embracing — holding  through- 
out that  entire  structure  of  definite  consciousness  of  rela- 
tions which  we  call  Know^dge,  and  harmonizing  with  it 
that  indefinite  consciousness  of  existence  transcending  re> 
lations  which  forms  the  essence  of  Beligion. 

§  192.  Towards  some  result  of  this  order,  inquiry,  scien- 
tific, metaphysical,  and  theological,  has  been,  and  still  is, 
manifestly  advancing.  The  coalescence  of  polytheistio 
conceptions  into  the  monotheistic  conception,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  monotheistic  conception  to  a  more  and 
more  general  form  in  which  personal  superintendence  b^ 
comes  merged  in  universal  immanence,  clearly  shows  t>ii<f 
advance.     It  is  equally  shown  in  the  fading  away  of  old 
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theories  about  "essences/*  "potentialities/*  "occult  vir- 
taea/'  &c.;  in  the  abandonment  of  such  doctrines  as  those 
of  "  Platonic  Ideas,'*  "  Pre-established  Harmonies/*  and  the 
like;  and  in  the  tendency  towards  the  identification  oi 
Being  as  present  to  us  in  consciousness,  with  Being  as 
otherwise  conditioned  beyond  consciousness.  Still  more 
conspicuous  is  it  in  the  progress  of  Science :  which,  from 
the  beginning  has  been  grouping  isolated  facts  under  laws, 
uniting  special  laws  under  more  general  laws,  and  so  reach- 
ing on  to  laws  of  higher  and  higher  generality;  until  the 
conception  of  universal  laws  has  become  familiar  to  it. 

Unification  being  thus  the  characteristic  of  developing 
thought  of  all  kinds,  and  eventual  arrival  at  unity  being 
fairly  ioferable,  there  arises  yet  a  further  support  to  our 
conclusion.  Since,  unless  there  is  some  other  and  higher 
unity,  the  unity  we  have  reached  must  be  that  towards  which 
developing  thought  tends;  and  that  there  is  any  other  and 
higher  unity  is  scarcely  supposable.  Having  grouped  the 
changes  which  all  orders  of  existences  display  into  induc- 
tions; having  merged  these  inductions  into  a  single 
induction;  having  interpreted  this  induction  deductively; 
having  seen  that  the  ultimate  truth  firom  which  it  is  deduced 
is  one  transcending  proof;  it  seems,  to  say  the  least,  very 
improbable  that  there  can  be  established  a  fundamentally 
fUfferent  way  of  unifying  that  entire  process  of  things 
which  Philosophy  has  to  interpret.  That  the  foregoing 
accumulated  verifications  are  aU  illusive,  or  that  an  opposing 
doctrine  can  show  a  greater  accumulation  of  verifications,  ia 
not  easy  to  conceive. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  any  such  implied  degree  of 
trustworthiness  is  alleged  of  the  various  minor  propositions 
brought  in  illustration  of  the  general  argument.  Such  an 
assumption  would  be  so  manifestly  absurd,  that  it  seema 
scarcely  needful  to  disclaim  it.  But  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
as  a  whole,  is  unafiected  by  errors  in  the  details  of  its  pre* 
sentation.    If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Persistence  of  Force 
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is  not  a  datmn  of  consciousness;  or  if  it  can  be  ahown 
that  tlie  several  laws  of  force  above  specified  are  not  corol- 
laries from  it ;  or  if  it  can  be  shown  that,  given  these  laws, 
the  re-distribntion  of  Matter  and  Motion  does  not  neces- 
sarily proceed  as  described ;  then,  indeed,  it  will  be  shown 
that  the  theory  of  Evolution  has  not  the  high  warrant  here 
claimed  for  it.  But  nothing  short  of  this  can  shake  the 
general  conclusions  arrived  at. 

§  193.  If  these  conclusions  be  accepted — ^if  it  be  agreed 
that  the  phenomena  going  on  everywhere  are  parts  of  the 
general  process  of  Evolution,  save  where  they  are  parts  of 
the  reverse  process  of  Dissolution ;  then  we  may  infer  that 
all  phenomena  receive  their  complete  interpretation^  only 
when  recognized  as  parts  of  these  processes.  Whence  it 
follows  that  the  limit  towards  which  Knowledge  is  advanc- 
ing^ must  be  reached  when  the  formulae  of  these  processes 
are  so  applied  as  to  yield  a  total  and  specific  interpretation 
of  each  phenomenon  in  its  entirety,  as  well  as  of  phenomena 
in  general. 

The  partially-unified  knowledge  distinguished  as  Science, 
does  not  yet  include  such  total  interpretations.  Either, 
as  in  the  more  complex  sciences,  the  progress  is  almost  ex- 
clusively inductive ;  or,  as  in  the  simpler  sciences,  the  de- 
ductions are  concerned  with  the  component  phenomena ; 
and  at  present  there  is  scarcely  a  consciousness  that  the 
ultimate  task  is  the  deductive  interpretation  of  phenomena 
iu  their  state  of  composition.  The  Abstract  Sciences,  deal- 
ing with  the  forms  under  which  phenomena  are  presented, 
and  the  Abstract-Concrete  Sciences,  dealing  with  the  factors 
oy  which  phenomena  are  produced,  are,  phUosophically  con- 
sidered, the  handmaids  of  the  Concrete  Sciences,  which 
deal  with  the  produced  phenomena  as  existing  in  all  their 
natural  complexity.  The  laws  of  the  forms  and  the  laws  of 
the  factors  having  been  ascertained,  there  then  comes  the 
business  of  ascertaining  the  laws  of  the  products,  as  deter- 
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by  the  inter-action  of  the  co-operatiTd  factors.  Given 
the  Persistence  of  Force^  and  given  the  varions  derivative 
laws  of  Force,  and  there  has  to  be  shown  not  only  how 
the  actual  existences  of  the  inorganic  world  necessarily 
exhibit  the  traits  they  do,  but  how  there  necessarily  result 
the  more  numerous  and  involved  traits  exhibited  by  organic 
and  super-organic  existences — how  an  organism  is  evolved  ? 
what  is  the  genesis  of  human  intelligence  f  whence  social 
progress  arises  f 

It  is  evident  that  this  development  of  Knowledge 
into  an  organized  aggregate  of  direct  and  indirect  deduc- 
tions from  the  Persistence  of  Force,  can  be  achieved  only 
in  the  remote  future;  and,  indeed,  cannot  be  completely 
achieved  even  then.  Scientific  progress  is  progress  in  that 
equilibration  of  thought  and  things  which  we  saw  is  going 
on,  and  must  continue  to  go  on ;  but  which  cannot  arrive 
at  perfection  in  any  finite  period.  Still,  though  Science  can 
never  be  entirely  reduced  to  this  form ;  and  though  only  at 
a  far  distant  time  can  it  be  brought  nearly  to  this  form; 
much  may  even  now  be  done  in  the  way  of  approximation. 

Of  course,  what  may  now  be  done,  can  be  done  but  very 
imperfectly  by  any  single  individual.  No  one  can  possess 
that  encyclopedic  information  required  for  rightly  organizing 
even  the  truths  already  established.  Nevertheless  as  pro- 
gress is  efiected  by  increments — ^as  all  organization,  begin- 
ning in  faint  and  blurred  outlines,  is  completed  by  successive 
modifications  and  additions ;  advantage  may  accrue  from  an 
attempt,  however  rude,  to  reduce  the  facts  now  accumulated 
*-or  rather  certain  classes  of  them — ^to  something  like  co- 
ordination. Such  must  be  the  plea  for  the  several  volumes 
which  are  to  succeed  this;  dealing  with  the  respective 
divisions  of  what  we  distingpiished  at  the  outset  as  Special 
Philosophy. 

§  194.  A  few  closing  words  must  be  said,  concerning  tlie 
general  bearings  of  the  doctrines  that  arc  now  to  be  further 


* 
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developed.  Before  proceeding  to  interpret  the  detafled 
phenomena  of  Life,  and  Mind,  and  Society,  in  terma  of 
Matter,  Motion,  and  Force,  tlie  reader  moat  be  reminded  in 
wliat  sense  the  interpretations  are  to  be  accepted. 

It  is  tme  that  their  pnrely  relative  character  has  been  le* 
peatedly  insisted  upon;  but  the  liability  to  misinterpretation 
is  so  great,  that  notwithstanding  all  evidence  to  the  contrairy, 
there  will  probably  have  arisen  in  not  a  few  minds,  the  con- 
viction that  the  solutions  which  have  been  given,  along  with 
those  to  be  derived  from  them,  are  essentially  materialistic. 
Having,  throughout  life,  constantly  heard  the    charge  of 
materialism  made  against  those  who  ascribed  the  more  in- 
volved phenomena  to  agencies  like  those  which  produce  the 
simplest  phenomena,  most  persons  have  acquired  repugnance 
to  such  modes  of  interpretation ;  and  the  universal  appU« 
cation  of  them,  even  though  it  is  premised  that  the  solutions 
they  give  can  be  but  relative,  will  probably  rouse  more  or 
less  of  the  habitual  feeling.     Such  an  attitude  of  mind,  how- 
ever, is  significant,  not  so  much  of  a  reverence  for   the 
Unknown  Cause,  as  of  an  irreverence  for  those  familiar 
forms  in  which  the  Unknown  Cause  is  manifested  to  us. 
Men  who  have  not  risen  above  that  vulgar  conception  which 
;  unites  with  Matter  the    contemptuous  epithets   '' gross  ^ 
;  and  ''  brute,''  may  naturally  feel  dismay  at  the  proposal  to 
'  reduce  the  phenomena  of  Life,  of  Mind,  and  of  Society^  to  a 
i  level  with  those  which    they    think  so  degraded.      But 
I  whoever  remembers  that  the  forms  of  existence  which  the 
uncultivated  speak  of  with  so  much  scorn,  are  shown  by 
'  the  man  of   science  to  be  the  more  marvellous  in  their 
attributes  the  more  they  are  investigated,  and  are  also 
'        proved  to  be  in  their  ultimate  natures  absolutely  incompre-^ 
hensible — as  absolutely  incomprehensible  as  sensation,  or 
the  conscious  something  which  perceives  it — whoever  clearly 
recognizes  this  truth,  will  see  that  the  course  proposed  does 
\^.^       not  imply  a  degradation  of  the  so-called  higher,  but  an 
fdevation  of  the  so-called  lower.    Perceiving  as  he  wiUj  that 
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the  Materialist  and  Spiritualist  controversy  is  a  mere  war  of 
wordSj  in  whicli  the  disputants  are  equally  absurd— each 
^TiiTilnng  he  understands  that  which  it  is  impossible  for  any 
man  to  understand — ^he  will  perceiye  how  utterly  groundless 
is  the  fear  referred  to.  Being  fully  convinced  that  whatever 
nomenclature  is  used,  the  ultimate  mystery  must  remain  the 
same,  he  will  be  as  ready  to  formulate  all  phenomena  in 
terms  of  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force,  as  in  any  other  terms ; 
and  will  rather  indeed  anticipate,  that  only  in  a  doctrine 
which  recognizes  the  Unknown  Cause  as  co-extensive  with 
all  orders  of  phenomena,  can  there  bo  a  consistent  Religion,  j 
or  a  consistent  Philosophy. 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  misrepresentations, 
especially  when  the  questions  involved  are  of  a  kind  that  ex- 
cite so  much  animus,  yet  to  guard  againstthemas  far  as  maybe, 
it  will  be  well  to  make  a  succinct  and  emphatic  re-statement 
of  the  Philosophico-Beligious  doctrine  which  pervades  the 
foregoing  pages.  Over  and  over  again  it  has  been 

shown  in  various  ways,  that  the  deepest  truths  we  can. 
reach,  are  simply  statements  of  the  widest  uniformities  in  • 
our  experience  of  the  relations  of  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force;  < 
and  that  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force  are  but  symbols  of  the  ', 
Unknown  Beality.    A  Power  of  which  the  nature  remains  ! 
for  ever  inconceivable,  and  to  which  no  limits  in  Time  or 
Space    can    be    imagined,    works   in    us   certain    effects. 
These  effects  have  certain  likenesses  of  kind,  the  most 
general  of  which  we  class  together  under  the  names  of 
Matter^  Motion,  and  Force ;  and  between  these  effects  there 
are  likenesses  of  connection,  the  most  constant  of  which  we 
class  as  laws  of  the  highest  certainty.     Analysis  reduces 
these  several  kinds  of  effect  to  one  kind  of  effect :  and  these 
several  kinds  of  uniformity  to  one  kind  of  uniformity.    And 
the  highest  achievement  of  Science  is  the  interpretation  of  ' 
all  orders  of  phenomena,  as  differently-conditioned  manifes-  ' 
tations  of  this  one  kind  of  effect,  under  differently-condi*  ' 
tioned  modes  of  this  one  kind  of  uniformity.    But  when 
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Science  has  done  tliis,  it  lias  done  nothing  more  than  bjb^ 
fcematize  onr  experience;  and  has  in  no  degree  extended 
the  limits  of  onr  experience.  We  can  say  no  more  than  be- 
fore, whether  the  nniformities  are  as  absolntelj  necessary, 
as  they  have  become  to  onr  thonght  relatively  necessary. 
The  ntmost  possibility  for  ns,  is  an  interpretation  of  the 
process  of  things  as  it  presents  itself  to  onr  limited 
consciousness;  but  how  this  process  is  related  to  the 
actual  process  we  are  unable  to  conceiye,  much  less  to 
know.  Similarly,    it  must  be  remembered  that 

while  the  connection  between  the  phenomenal  order  and 
the  ontological  order  is  for  ever  inscrutable ;  so  is  the  con- 
nection  between  the  conditioned  forms  of  being  and  the 
unconditioned  form  of  being  for  ever  inscrutable.  The 
interpretation  of  all  phenomena  in  terms  of  Matter,  Motion, 
and  Force,  is  nothing  more  than  the  reduction  of  our  com- 
plex symbols  of  thought,  to  the  simplest  symbols;  and 
when  the  equation  has  been  brought  to  its  lowest  terms  the 
symbols  remain  symbols  stiU.  Hence  the  reasoning^  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  pages,  afford  no  support  to  either  of 
the  antagonist  hypotheses  respecting  the  ultimate  nature  of 
things.  Their  implications  are  no  more  materialistic  than 
they  are  spiritualistic ;  and  no  more  spiritualistic  than  they 
are  materialistic.  Any  argument  which  is  apparently  fbr* 
nished  to  either  hypothesis,  is  neutralized  by  as  good  an 
argument  furnished  to  the  other.  The  Materialist,  seeing 
it  to  be  a  necessary  deduction  firom  the  law  of  correlation, 
that  what  exists  in  consciousness  under  the  form  of  Reeling, 
is  transformable  into  an  equivalent  of  mechanical  motion, 
and  by  consequence  into  equivalents  of  aU  the  other  forces 
which  matter  exhibits ;  may  consider  it  therefore  demon- 
strated that  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  are  material 
phenomena.  But  the  Spiritualist,  setting  out  with  the 
same  data,  may  argue  with  equal  cogency,  that  if  the  forces 
displayed  by  matter  are  cognizable  only  under  the  shape  oi 
those  equivalent  amounts  of  consciousness  which  they  pro* 
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daoe,  it  18  to  be  inferred  that  these  forces^  wHen  ezisting 
out  of  consciotisness^  are  of  tHe  same  intrmsic  nature  as 
when  existing  in  consciousness ;  and  that  so  is  justified  the 
spiritualistic  conception  of  the  external  worlds  as  consisting 
of  something  essentially  identical  with  what  we  call  mind. 
Manifestly^  the  establishment  of  correlation  and  equivalence 
between  the  forces  of  the  outer  and  the  inner  worlds,  may 
be  used  to  assimilate  either  to  the  other;  according  as  we 
set  out  with  one  or  other  term.  But  he  who  rightly  inter- 
prets the  doctrine  contained  in  this  work,  will  see  that 
neither  of  these  terms  can  be  taken  as  ultimate.  He  will 
see  that  though  the  relation  of  subject  and  object  renders 
necessary  to  us  these  antithetical  conceptions  of  Spirit  and 
Matter ;  the  one  is  no  less  than  the  other  to  be  regarded  as 
bufc  a  sign  of  the  Unknown  Reality  which  underlies  bodu 
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DEALINQ  WITH  GEBTAIN  GRITIOISMS. 

Ohs  way  of  eBtimatmg  the  yalidtty  of  a  critic's  jadgmects,  ii 
that  of  Btndjing  his  mental  pecaliarities  aa  generally  displayed. 
If  he  betrays  idiosyncrasies  of  thought  in  his  writinp:s  at 
large,  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  idiosyncrasies  possibly,  if  not 
probably,  give  a  character  to  the  verdicts  he  passes  npon  the 
productions  of  others.  I  am  led  to  make  this  remark  by  con- 
sidering the  probable  connexion  between  Professor  Tait's  habit  of 
mind  as  otherwise  shown,  and  as  shown  in  the  opinion  he  has 
tacitly  expressed  respecting  the  formula  of  Evolution. 

Daily  carrying  on  experimental  researches,  Professor  Tait  is 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  supreme  value  of  the  experi- 
mental method ;  and  has  reached  the  conviction  that  by  it  alone  can 
any  physkad  knowledge  be  gained.  Though  he  calls  the  ultimate 
trnths  of  physics  ^*  axioms,"  yet,  not  very  consistently,  he  dleges  that 
only  by  observation  and  experiment  can  these  ^*  axioms  **  be  known 
as  such.  Passing  over  this  inconsistency,  however,  we  have  here  to 
note  the  implied  proposition  that  where  no  observation  or  experiment 
is  possible,  no  physical  truth  can  be  established;  and,  indeed,  that  in 
the  absence  of  any  possibility  of  experiment  or  observation  there 
is  no  basis  for  any  physical  belief  at  all.  I<fow  ITie  Unseen  Unwenej 
a  work  written  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Balfour- 
Stewart,  contains  an  elaborate  argument  concerning  the  relations 
between  the  Universe  which  is  visible  to  us  and  an  invisible 
Universe.  This  argument,  carried  on  in  pursuance  of  physical 
laws  established  by  converse  with  the  Universe  we  know,  extends 
them  to  the  Universe  we  do  not  know :  the  law  of  the  Conservation 
of  Energy,  for  example,  being  reg^arded  as  common  to  the  two, 
and  the  principle  of  Continuity,  which  is  traced  among  perceptible 
phenomena,  being  assumed  to  hold  likewise  of  the  imperceptible. 
On  the  strength  of  these  reasonings,  conclusions  are  drawn  which 
are  considered  as  at  least  probable :  support  is  found  for  certain 
theological  beliefs.  Kow,  clearly,  the  relation  between  the  seen 
and  tlM  nnseen  Universes  cannot  be  the  subject  of  any  observation 
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or  experimoDt;  since,  bj  the  definition  of  it,  one  term  of  the 
relation  Is  absent  If  we  have,  then,  no  warrant  for  asserting  a 
physical  axiom  save  as  a  generalization  of  results  of  experiments— 
if,  consequently,  where  no  observation  or  experiment  is  pocsible, 
reasoning  after  physical  methods  can  have  no  place ;  then  there  can 
be  no  basis  for  any  conclusion  respecting  the  physical  relations  of 
the  seen  and  the  unseen  Uniyerses.  Not  so,  however,  condades 
Professor  Tait.  He  thinks  that  while  no  Taiidity  can  be  claimed 
for  our  judgments  respecting  perceived  forces,  save  as  experi- 
mentally justified,  some  validity  can  be  claimed  for  oar  judgments 
respecting  unperceived  forces,  where  no  experimental  jasUficatioa 
is  possible. 

The  peculiarity  thus  exhibited  in  Professor  Tait*8  general 
thinking,  is  exhibited  also  in  some  of  his  thinking  on  those  special 
topics  with  which  he  is  directly  concerned  as  a  *  Professor  of 
JPbysics.  An  instance  was  given  by  Professor  Clerk-Maxwell 
when  reviewing,  in  Nature  for  July  8,  1879,  the  new  edition 
(1879)  of  Thomson  and  Tait's  Treatise  on  Natural  PhiUmpky, 
Professor  Clerk-Maxwell  writes: — 

**  Again  at  p.  222,  the  capacity  of  the  student  is  called  nposi  to  accept 
the  flowing  statement : — 

*  Matter  haa  an  innate  power  of  resisting  external  influences,  so  that 
evez^  body,  as  far  as  it  can,  remains  at  rest  or  moves  uniform^  in  a 
straight  line.* 

Is  it  a  fact  that  *  matter'  has  any  power,  either  innate  or  aoqtiixe4 
of  resisting  external  influences?  " 

And  to  Professor  Clerk-Maxweirs  question  thus  put,  the  answer 
of  one  not  having  a  like  mental  peculiarity  with  Professor  Tait, 
must  surely  be— No. 

But  the  most  remarkable  example  of  Professor  Tait's  mode  of 
thought,  as  exhibited  in  his  own  department,  is  contained  in  a 
lecture  which  he  gave  at  Glasgow  when  the  British  AssociatioB 
last  met  there  (see  Nature^  September  21,  1876) — a  lectors 
given  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  certain  erroneous  conceptions 
of  force  commonly  entertained.  Asking  how  the  word  force  ^is 
to  be  correctly  used  ^  he  says : — 

*'  Here  we  cannot  but  consult  Newton.  The  sense  in  which  ha  ubm 
the  word  -  force,'  and  therefore  the  sense  in  which  we  must  oontinQa  to 
use  it  it  we  desire  to  avoid  intellectual  confusion,  will  appear  dsaziy 
from  a  bnef  consideration  of  his  simple  statement  ol  the  laws  of  motiaB. 
The  first  of  these  laws  is :  JSvery  body  oontinuei  in  iU  9taU  of  real  or  of 
uniform  motion  in  a  straight  Uns,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  oon^peUsd  ^ 
impressed  forces  to  change  that  state,*' 

Thus  Professor  Tait  quotes,  and  fully  approves,  that  conception 
of  force  which  regards  it  as  something  which  chuiges  the  state  of 
a  body.  Later  on  in  the  course  of  his  lecture,  after  Tarioualy 
setting  forth  his  views  of  how  force  is  rightly  to  be  conceived,  he 
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rays  ''  force  la  the  rate  at  which  an  agent  does  work  per  anit  of 
length."  Now  let  as  compare  these  two  definitioDS  of  force.  It 
is  first,  on  the  aathoritj  of  Newton  emphatically  endorsed,  said  to 
be  that  which  changes  the  state  of  a  body.  Then  it  is  said  to  be 
tbo  rate  at  which  an  agent  does  work  (doing  work  being  equiva- 
lent to  changing  a  body's  state).  In  the  one  case,  therefore,  force 
itself  is  the  agent  which  does  the  work  or  changes  the  state ;  in 
the  other  case,  force  is  the  rate  at  which  some  other  agent  does 
the  work  or  changes  the  state.  How  are  these  statements  to  be 
reconciled?  Otherwise  pnt  the  difficulty  stands  thns: — force 
is  that  which  changes  the  state  of  a  body ;  force  is  a  rate,  and 
a  rate  is  a  relation  (as  between  time  and  distance,  interest  and 
capital);  therefore  a  relation  changes  the  state  of  a  body.  A 
relation  is  no  longer  a  nexus  among  phenomena,  but  becomes  a 
prodncer  of  phenomena.  Whether  Professor  Tait  succeeded  in 
dispelling  ''the  wide-spread  ignorance  as  to  some  of  the  most 
important  elementary  principles  of  physics  " — whether  his  audience 
went  away  with  clear  ideas  of  the  ''  much  abused  and  misnnder* 
stood  term  "  force,  the  report  does  not  tell  us. 

Let  us  pass  now  from  these  illustrations  of  Professor  Tait's 
judgment  as  exhibited  in  his  special  department,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  his  judgment  on  a  wider  question  here  before  us — the 
formula  of  Evolution.  In  Nature  for  July  17,  1879,  while  re- 
Yiewing  Sir  Edmund  Beckett's  Origin  of  the  Laws  of  Nature 
and  praising  it,  he  says  of  the  author : — 

"  He  follows  in  fact,  in  his  own  wav,  the  Ixint  given  by  a  great  mathe- 
matician (Kixkman)  who  made  tiie  following  exquisite  translation  of  a 
well-known  definition : — Evolution  is  a  change  from  an  indefinite,  inoo- 
beient,  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent,  heterogeneity,  through 
oontinuoos  dinerentiations  and  integrations.* 

ITranskUum  into  pUUn  English,]  Evolution  is  a  change  from  a  no- 
howish,  nntalkahoutable,  all-eJlikeness,  to  a  somehowish  and  in-general- 
talkabontable  not-aU-alikeness,  by  continuous  somethingelseifications,  and 
sticktogetherations." 

Professor  Tait,  proceeding  then  to  quote  from  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett's  book  passages  in  which,  as  he  thinks  there  is  a  kindred 
tearing  off  of  disguises  from  the  expressions  used  by  other  authors, 
winds  up  by  saying — <^  When  the  purposely  yagne  statements  of 
the  materialists  and  agnostics  are  thus  stripped  of  the  tinsel  of 
high-flown  and  unintelligible  language,  the  eyes  of  the  thought* 

*  A  conscientious  critic  usually  consults  the  latest  edition  of  the  work 
he  oriticizes,  so  that  the  author  may  have  the  benefit  of  any  cotreotions  or 
alfceiationB  he  has  made.  Appanntly  Mr.  yirTrrw^Tt  does  not  think  such  a 
precaution  needful.  Pnblismng  in  1876  his  Philosophy  without  Assump- 
tions^ from  which  the  above  passage  is  taken,  he  quotes  from  the  first 
edition  of  First  Prindples  published  in  1862 ;  though  in  the  edition  ol 
1867,  and  all  subsequent  onsp,  the  definition  is,  in  expression,  contideiably 
modified— two  ot  the  leading  words  being  no  longer  used. 
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less  who  have  accepted  them  on  authority  (!)  are  at  hist  opened, 
and  thej  are  ready  to  exclaim  with  Titaniay  methinka  'I  waa 
enaroonred  of  an  ass.'"  And  that  Mr.  Ku*kman  aimilarlj  belierei 
that  his  travesty  proves  the  formola  of  Evolation  to  be  mean- 
ingless, ifl  shown  by  the  sentence  which  follows  it — **  Can  anj  man 
ahow  that  my  translation  is  unfair  ?  * 

One  would  have  thought  that  Mr.  Kirkman  and  Professor  Tait, 
however  narrowly  they  limited  themselves  to  their  special  lines  of 
inquiry,  could  hardly  have  avoided  observing  that  in  proportioa 
as  scientific  terms  express  wider  generalities,  they  necessarily  lose 
that  vividness  of  suggestion  which  words  of  concrete  meaning 
have ;  and  therefore  to  the  uninitiated  seem  vague,  or  even  empty. 
If  Professor  Tait  enunciated  to  a  rustic  the  physical  axiom,  **  action 
and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite,"  the  rustic  might  not  hnprob* 
ably  fail  to  form  any  correspondmg  idea.  And  he  might,  it  his 
self-confidence  were  akin  to  that  of  Mr.  Kirkman,  conclode  that 
where  he  saw  no  meaning  there  could  be  no  meaning.  Further, 
if,  after  the  axiom  bad  been  brought  partially  within  his  compre- 
hension by  an  example,  he  were  to  langh  at  the  learned  words 
used  and  propose  to  say  instead — *^  shoving  and  back-shoring  are 
one  as  strong  as  the  other ; "  it  would  possibly  be  held  by  Professor 
Tait  that  this  way  of  putting  it  is  hardly  satisfactory.  If  be 
thought  it  worth  while  to  enlighten  the  rustic,  he  might  perhaps 
point  out  to  him  that  his  statement  did  not  include  all  the  facts 
— that  not  only  shoving  and  back-shoving,  but  also  pulling  stH 
back-pulling,  are  ooe  as  strong  as  the  other.  Supposing  the 
rustic  were  not  too  conceited,  he  might  eventually  be  taught  that 
the  abstract,  and  to  him  seemingly  vague,  formula  ^action  and 
reaction  are  equal  and  opposite,"  was  chosen  because  by  no  words 
of  a  more  specific  kind  could  be  expressed  the  truth  in  its  entirety. 
Professor  Tait  however^  and  Mr.  Kirkman,  though  the  physiol 
and  mathematical  terms  they  daily  employ  are  so  highly  abstract 
as  to  prove  meaningless  to  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
concrete  facts  covered  by  them,  seem  not  to  have  drawn  any  general 
inference  from  this  habitual  experience.  For  had  they  done  so, 
they  must  have  been  aware  that  a  formula  expressing  all  orders  of 
changes  in  their  general  courser-astronomic,  geologic,  biologic, 
psychologic,  sociologic — could  not  possibly  be  framed  in  any 
other  than  words  of  the  highest  abstractness.  Perhaps  there  may 
come  the  rejoinder  that  they  do  not  believe  any  such  nniversal 
formula  is  possible.  Perhaps  they  will  say  that  the  on-going  of 
thmgs  as  shown  in  our  planetary  system,  has  nothing  in  conmioa 
with  the  on-going  of  things  which  has  brought  the  Earth*8  cmsi 
to  its  present  state,  and  that  this  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
on-going  of  things  which  the  growths  and  actions  of  living  bod^ 
ahow  us ;  although,  considering  that  the  laws  of  molar  motion  and 
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the  laws  of  molecniar  action  are  proved  to  hold  trae  of  them  all, 
it  requires  considerable  courage  to  assert  that  the  modes  of  co- 
operation of  the  physical  forces  in  these  several  regions  of 
phenomena,  present  no  traits  in  common.  Bat  unless  they  allege 
that  there  is  one  law  for  the  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion 
in  the  heavens,  and  another  law  for  the  redistribution  of  matter 
and  motion  in  the  Earth's  inorganic  masses,  and  another  law  for 
its  organic  masses — naless  they  assert  that  the  transformation 
everywhere  in  progress  follows  here  one  method  and  there 
another;  they  must  admit  that  the  proposition  which  ex- 
presses the  general  course  of  the  transformation  can  do  it  only 
in  terms  remote  in  the  eztremest  degree  from  words  saggesting 
definite  objects  and  actions. 

After  noting  the  unconsciousness  thus  betrayed  by  Mr.  Eirk- 
roan  and  Professor  Tait,  that  the  expression  of  highly  abstract 
troths  necessitates  highly  abstract  words,  we  muy  go  on  to  note  a 
scarcely  less  remarkable  anomaly  of  thought  shown  by  them. 
Mr.  Evkman  appears  to  think,  and  Professor  Tait  apparently 
agrees  with  him  in  thinking,  that  when  one  of  these  abstract 
words  coined  from  Greek  or  Latin  roots,  is  transformed  into  an 
nnconth-looking  combination  of  equivalents  of  Saxon,  or  rather 
old  English,  origin,  what  they  regard  as  its  misleading  glamour 
is  thereby  dissipated  and  its  meaninglessness  made  manifest.  We 
may  conveniently  observe  the  nature  of  Mr.  Kirkman*s  belief, 
bj  listening  to  an  imaginary  addition  to  that  address  before  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool,  in  which  he 
first  set  forth  the  leading  ideas  of  his  volume ;  and  we  may  fitly, 
ID  this  imaginary  addition,  adopt  the  manner  in  which  he  delights. 

**  Observe,  gentlemen,"  we  may  suppose  him  saying, ''  I  have  here 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  The  evolutionists,  using  their  jargon,  say  that 
one  of  its  characters  is  '  homogeneity ; '  and  if  you  do  not  ex- 
amine your  thoughts,  perhaps  you  may  think  that  the  word  conveys 
some  idea.  But  now  if  I  translate  it  into  plain  English  and  say 
that  one  of  the  characters  of  this  yolk  is  '  all-alikeness,'  you  at 
once  perceive  how  nonsensical  is  their  statement.  Yon  see  that  the 
substance  of  the  yolk  is  not  all-alike,  and  that  therefore  all* 
alikeness  cannot  be  one  of  its  attributes.  Similarly  with  the 
other  pretentious  term  '  heterogeneity,'  which,  according  to  them, 
describes  the  state  things  are  brought  to  by  what  they  call 
evolution.  It  is  mere  empty  sound,  as  is  manifest  if  I  do  but 
transform  it,  as  I  did  the  other,  and  say  instead  '  not-all-alike- 
ness.'  For  on  showing  you  this  chick  into  which  the  yolk  of  the 
egg  turns,  you  will  see  that  '  not-all  alikeness  *  is  a  character  which 
eannot  be  claimed  for  it  How  can  any  one  say  that  the  parts  of  the 
chick  are  not-all-alike T  Again,  in  their  blatant  language  we  are 
told  that  evolution  is  carried  on  by  contmuoos  *  differentiaUons ; 
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end  they  woald  hare  as  believe  that  tbb  word  expresses  some 
fact.  Bat  if  we  pot  instead  of  it  *  somethinKelseifications '  the 
delusion  they  try  to  practise  on  as  becomes  clftar.  How  can 
they  say  that  while  the  parts  have  been  forming  themselyes,  the 
heart  has  been  becoming  something  else  than  the  stomach,  and 
the  leg  something  else  than  the  wing,  and  the  head  Bomethiop 
else  than  the  tail?  The  like  manifestly  happens  wb«i  for 
'integrations'  we  read  ^ sticktogetherations : '  what  sense  the 
term  might  seem  to  have,  becomes  obvious  nonsense  when  tbe 
sabstitated  word  is  nsed.  For  nobody  dares  assert  that  the 
parts  of  the  chick  stick  together  any  more  than  do  the  parts  of 
the  yolk.  I  need  hardly  show  yon  that  now  when  I  take  a 
portion  of  the  yolk  between  my  fingers  and  pull,  and  now  whea 
I  take  any  part  of  the  chick,  as  the  leg,  and  pull,  the  first  resists 
just  as  much  as  the  last — the  last  does  not  stick  together  any  more 
than  the  first;  so  that  there  has  been  no  progress  in  ^stick- 
togetherations.'  And  thus,  gentlemen,  yoa  perceive  that  these 
big  words  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Royal  Society,  appear 
even  in  papers  published  by  it,  are  mere  empty  bladders  which 
these  wouldbo  philosophers  use  to  baoy  ap  their  ridicaloos 
doctrines." 

There  is  a  further  curious  mental  trait  exhibited  by  Mr.  Kirk* 
man  and  which  Professor  Tait  appears  to  have  in  commoo 
with  him.  Very  truly  it  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  disclosing  the  absurdities  contained  in  a 
thing  and  piling  absnrdities  vpon  it ;  and  a  remark  to  be  added  is 
that  some  minds  appear  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  in- 
trinsic absnrdity  and  extrinsic  absurdity.  The  case  before  as 
illustrates  this  remark;  and  at  the  same  time  shows  as  how 
analytical  facalties  of  one  kind  may  be  constantly  exercised  withoni 
strengthening  analytical  faculties  of  another  kind — how  mathe- 
matical analysis  may  be  daily  practised  withoat  any  skill  in 
psychological  analysis  being  acquired.  For  if  these  gentlemea 
had  analyzed  their  own  thoughts  to  any  purpose,  they  woald  have 
known  that  incongrnous  juxtapositions  may,  by  association  of 
ideas,  suggest  characters  that  do  not  at  all  belong  to  the  things 
juxtaposed.  Did  Mr.  Kirkman  ever  observe  the  result  of  patting 
a  bonnet  on  a  nude  statue  t  If  he  ever  did,  and  if  he  then  reasoned 
after  the  manner  exemplified  above,  he  doubtless  concluded  that 
the  obscene  effect  belonged  intrinsically  to  the  statae,  and  only 
required  the  addition  of  the  bonnet  to  make  it  conspicuous.  The 
alternative  conclusion,  however,  which  perhaps  most  will  draw,  is 
that  not  in  the  statue  itself  was  there  anything  of  an  obscene  sug- 
gestion, but  that  this  effect  was  purely  adventitious :  the  bonnet| 
connected  in  daily  experience  with  living  women,  calling  ap  tbe 
thought  of  a  living  woman  with  the  head  dressed  but  otherwLvs 
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naked.  Similarly  thoagh,  by  clothing  an  idea  in  words  which 
excite  a  feeling  of  the  ludicrons  by  their  oddity,  any  one  may 
associate  this  feeling  of  the  ludicrons  with  the  idea  itself,  yet  he 
does  not  thereby  make  the  idea  Indicrons ;  and  if  he  thinks  he  does, 
he  shows  that  he  has  not  practised  introspection  to  much  purpose. 

By  way  of  a  lesson  in  mental  discipline,  it  may  be  not  anin- 
stractive  here  to  note  a  curious  kinship  of  opinion  between 
these  two  mathematicians  and  two  litterateurs.  At  first  sight 
it  appears  strange  that  men  whose  lives  are  passed  in  studies  so 
absolutely  scientific  as  those  which  Professor  Tait  and  Mr.  Kirk- 
man  pursue,  should,  in  their  judgments  on  the  formula  of  Evolu- 
tion, be  at  one  with  two  men  of  exclasively  literary  culture — a 
North  American  Reviewer  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  In  the 
North  American  Review,  vol.  120  page  202,  a  critic,  after 
qaoting  the  formula  of  Evolution,  says : — *^  This  may  be  all  true, 
bat  it  seems  at  best  rather  the  blank  form  for  a  universe  than 
anything  corresponding  to  the  actual  world  about  us."  On  which 
the  comment  may  be  that  one  who  had  studied  celestial  mechanics 
as  much  as  the  reviewer  has  studied  the  general  course  of 
transformations,  might  similarly  have  remarked  that  the  formula-^ 
**  bodies  attract  one  another  directly  as  their  masses  and  inversely 
as  the  squares  of  their  distances,"  was  at  best  but  a  blank  form 
for  solar  systems  and  sidereal  clusters.  With  this  parentheti- 
cal comment  I  pass  to  the  fact  above  hinted,  that  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  obviously  coincides.  .Hitk-lbe.  reviewer's  estimate  of  the 
formuTS:  In  CBapIer  V.  of  his  work  ffocJ  and'tHe  Bible,  when 
preparing  the  way  for  a  criticism  on  German  theologians  as 
losing  themselves  in  words,  he  quotes  a  saying  from  Homer.  This 
he  introduces  by  remarking  that  it ''  isjiot^at  all  a  grand  one.  We  J 
are  almost  ashamsd..to  quota  it  tajc^en^  jvho^may  have  come  I 
fresh  from  the  last  number  of  the  Na,'th  Aineincan  Feview,  andj 
from  the  great  sentidnce  there  quoted 'as'Stimmtng  tip  Mr.  Herbert! 
Spencer's  theory  of  evolution: — 'Evolution  vr  Ac/  Homer's' 
poor  little  saying  comes  not  in  such  formidable  shape.  It  is  only 
this : —  Wide  is  the  range  of  wo-rde  1  words  may  make  this  way  or 
that  way**  And  tben  he  proceeds  with  his  reflections  upon  German 
logomachies.  All  of  which  makes  it  manifest  that,  going  out  of 
his  way,  as  he  does,  to  quote  this  formula  from  the  Nai*th  American 
Beview,  he  intends  tacitly  to  indicate  his  agreement  in  the  reviewer's 
estimate  of  it. 

That  these  two  men  of  letters,  like  the  two  mathematicians,  are 
anabie  to  frame  ideas  answering  to  the  words  in  which  evolution  at 
large  is  expressed,  seems  manifest.  In  alt  four  the  verbal  symbols 
used  call  up  either  no  images,  or  images  of  the  vaguest  kinds, 
which,  grouped  together,  form  but  the  most  shadowy  thoughts. 
Lf,  now,  we  ask  what  is  the  common  trait  in  tbe  education  ani 
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animals,  one  by  another,  dnrinfi^  the  evolation  of  life,  implj  the  teo* 
dency  of  organisms  to  assimilate  in  their  natnres.  Even  if  the  most 
heterogeneous  creatnre,  Man,  shonid  orerrnn  the  Earth  and  extirpata 
the  greater  part  of  its  other  inhabitants,  it  wonld  not  implj  an  j  ten- 
dency towards  homogeneity  in  the  proper  sense.  It  would  remain 
trae  that  organisms  tend  perpetaally  towards  heterogeneity,  indi- 
vidually and  as  an  assemblage.  Of  coarse  if  all  kinds  bnt  one  were 
destroyed,  they  conld  no  longer  display  this  tendency.  Display 
of  it  would  be  limited  to  the  remaining  kind,  which  would  continue, 
as  now,  to  show  it  in  the  formation  of  local  varietiea,  becoming 
gradually  more  divergent ;  and  the  like  is  true  of  languages. 

In  the  next  case  Mr.  Leslie  identifies  progressing  nniOcation 
with  advance  towards  homogeneity.     His  words  are : — 

"  Alzeady  Europe  has  nearly  consolidated  itself  into  a  Heptarchy,  the 
number  of  states  into  which  England  itself  was  once  diyided;  and  the 
result  of  the  American  War  exemplifies  the  prevalence  of  the  forces  tend- 
ing  to  homogeneity  over  those  tenciing  to  heterogeneity." 

To  this  the  reply  is  that  these  cases  exemplify,  rather,  the  preva- 
lence of  the  forces  which  change  the  incoherent  into  the  coherent — 
which  effect  integration.  That  is,  they  exemplify  Evolution  under 
its  primary  aspect.  In  the  FrindpUi  qf  Sociology^  Part  II. 
chap.  8,  Mr.  Leslie  will  find  numerous  kindred  cases  bronght  in 
illustration  of  this  law  of  Evolution.  To  ^hich  add  that  such 
intei;rations  bring  after  them  greater  heterogeneity,  not  f^reater 
homogeneity.  The  divisions  of  the  Heptarchy  weie  societies  sub- 
stantially like  one  another  in  their  structures  and  activities  ;  bnt  the 
parts  of  the  nation  which  correspond  to  them,  have  been  dilfereD- 
liated  into  parts  carrying  on  varieties  of  occupations  with  entailed 
nnlikenesses  of  structures — here  purely  agricultural,  there  manufac- 
turing ;  here  predominantly  given  to  coal  mining  and  iron  smeltinir. 
there  to  wearing ;  here  distinguished  by  scattered  villages,  there  bj 
clusters  of  large  town?. 

Again,  it  is  alleged  that  an  increasing  homogeneity  is  shown  in 
fashion.  *^Once  every  rank,  profession,  and  district  had  a  dis- 
tinctive garb ;  now  all  such  distinctions,  save  with  the  priest  and 
the  soldier,  have  almost  disappeared  among  men.''  But  while  for 
a  reason  to  be  presently  pointed  out,  there  has  occurred  a  change 
which  has  abolished  one  order  of  differences,  differences  of  anotl^r 
order,  far  more  multitudinous,  have  arisen.  Nothing  is  more 
striking  than  the  extreme  heterogeneity  of  dress  at  the  present 
day.  As  Mr.  Leslie  alleg<>s,  the  dresses  of  those  forming  each  class 
were  once  all  alike ;  now  no  two  dresses  are  alike.  Withhi  the 
vague  limits  of  the  current  fasliion,  the  degree  of  variety  in  womed*^ 
costumes  is  infinite;  and  even  men's  costumes,  though  having 
average  resemblances,  diverge  from  one  another  in  colours,  mate 
rials,  and  detailed  forms  in  innumerable  ways. 
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Other  iDstaoces  given  by  Mr.  Leslie  concern  the  organisatioDB 

for  carrying  on  prodnction  and  distribntion.    He  argnes  that — 

"  la  the  industrial  \7orld  a  generation  ago  a  constant  movement  to- 
wards a  differentiation  of  employments  and  functions  appeared ;  now  some 
znarked  tendencies  to  their  amalgamation  have  begun  to  disclose  them- 
selves. Joint  Stock  Companies  have  almost  effaced  all  real  division  of 
labour  in  the  wide  region  of  trade  within  their  operation." 

Here,  aa  before,  Mr.  Leslie  represents  amalgamation  as  equivalent 
to  increase  of  homogeneity ;  whereas  amalgamation  is  but  another 
name  for  integration,  which  is  the  primary  process  in  Evolution,  and 
which  may,  and  does,  go  along  with  increasing  heterogeneity  in  the 
amalgamated  things.  It  cannot  be  said  that  a  Joint  Stock  Bank- 
ing Company,  with  its  proprietory  and  directors  m  addition  to  its 
officers,  contains  fewer  nnlike  parts  than  does  a  private  Banking 
eatablishment :  the  contrary  must  be  said.  A  Railway  Company 
has  far  more  numerous  functionaries  with  different  duties,  than  had 
the  one,  or  the  many,  coaching  establishments  it  replaced.  And 
then,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  larger  aggregate  of  co-operators 
who,  as  a  Company,  carry  on,  say  a  process  of  manufacture,  is 
more  complex  as  well  as  more  extensive ;  there  is  the  fact,  here 
chiefly  to  be  noted,  that  the  entire  assemblage  of  industrial 
structures  is,  by  the  addition  of  these  new  structures,  made  more 
heterogeneous  than  before.  Had  all  the  smaller  manufacturing 
establishments,  carried  on  by  individuals  or  firms,  been  destroyed, 
the  contrary  might  have  been  alleged ;  but  as  it  is,  we  see  that  in 
addition  to  all  the  old  fonns  there  have  come  these  new  forms, 
making  the  totality  of  them  more  multiform  than  before.  Mn 
Leslie  further  illustrates  his  interpretation  by  saying : — 

*'  Many  of  the  things  for  sale  in  a  village  hnckster's  shop  were  formerly 
the  sabjecte  of  distinct  branches  of  business  in  a  large  town;  now  the 
wares  in  which  scores  of  different  retailers  dealt,  are  all  to  be  had  in  great 
establishments  in  New  York,  Paris,  and  London,  which  sometimes  buy 
direct  from  the  producers,  thus  also  eliminating  the  wholesale  dealer." 

Replies  akin  to  the  preceding  oues  are  readily  made.  The  first  is  that 
wholesale  dealers  have  not  been  at  present  eliminated ;  and  cannot 
be  so  long  as  the  ordinary  shopkeepers  survive,  as  they  will  certainly 
do*  In  the  smaller  places,  forming  the  great  mujority  of  places, 
these  vast  establishments  cannot  exist;  and  in  them,  shopkeepers 
carrying  on  business  as  at  present,  will  continue  to  necessitate  whole^ 
Bale  dealers.  Even  in  large  places  the  same  thing  will  hold.  It  is  only 
people  of  a  certain  class,  able  to  pay  ready  mouey  and  willing  to  go 
great  distances  to  purchase,  who  frequent  these  large  establish- 
ments. Those  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  those  who  prefer 
to  buy  at  adjacent  places,  will  maintain  a  certain  proportion  of 
shops,  and  the  wholesale  distributing  organization  needed  for  them. 
Again,  we  have  to  note  that  one  of  these  great  stores,  such  as 
Whiteley's  or  Shoolbred's,  does  not  within  itself  displa<'  any  advance 
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towards  homogeneity  or  de-specialusafion ;  for  ft  ia  made  up  o! 

many  separate  departments,  with  their  separate  heads,  earrjiog 

on  bosmesses  sabstantiallj  separate — all   superintended   bj  one 

owner.    It  is  nothing  bat  an  aggregate  of  shops  nnder  one  roof 

instead  of  nnder  the  many  roofs  covering  the  side  of  a  street ;  and 

exhibits  just  as  mnch  heterogeneity  as  the  shops  do  when  arranged 

in  line  instead  of  massed  together.     That  which  it  really  illustrates 

is  a  new  form  of  integration,  which  is  the  primary  erolationary 

process.    And  then,  lastly,  comes  the  fact  that  the  distriboting 

organization  of  the  country,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  by  the  addi* 

tion  of  these  establishments  made  more  heterogeneous  tLan  before. 

All  the  old  types  of  trading  concerns  continue  to  exist ;  and  hoB  are 

new  types  added,  making  the  entire  assemblage  of  theai  more 

varied. 

From  these  objections  made  by  Mr.  Leslie  which  I  have  eodea^ 

Toured   to  show  result  from    misapprehensions,  I  paas   to  two 

others  which  are  to  be  met  by  taking  account  of  certain  complicat* 

ing  facts  liable  to  be  oyerlooked.    Mr.  Leslie  remarks  that : — 

*<  In  the  early  stages  of  Bocial  piogress,  again,  a  diffezentiatiaii  takes 
l^lace,  as  Mr.  Spencer  has  observed,  between  political  and  indnatiial  iaxu> 
tions,  which  fall  to  distinct  classes ;  now  a  man  is  a  merchant  in  the 
morning  and  a  legislator  at  night ;  in  mercantile  business  one  year,  and 
the  next  perhaps  head  of  the  Navy,  like  Mr.  Goschen  or  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith." 

Nothing  contained  in  this  volume  explains  the  seeming  anomaly 
here  exemplified ;  but  any  one  who  turns  to  a  chapter  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Principles  of  Sociology^  entitled  *'  8ocial  Types  and 
Metamorphoses,"  will  there  find  a  clue  to  the  explanation  of  it; 
and  will  see  that  it  is  a  phenomenon  consequent  on  the  progressing 
dissolution  of  one  type  and  evolution  of  another.  The  doctrine  of 
Evolution,  currently  regarded  as  referring  only  to  the  development 
of  species,  is  erroneously  supposed  to  imply  some  intrinsic  proclivity 
in  every  species  towards  a  higher  form ;  and,  similarly,  a  majority 
of  readers  make  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the  transformation 
which  constitutes  Evolution  in  its  wider  sense,  implies  an  intrinsic 
tendency  to  go  through  those  changes  which  the  formula  of  EtoIq- 
tion  expresses.  But  all  who  have  fully  grasped  the  argument  of  this 
work,  will  see  that  the  process  of  Evolution  is  not  necessary,  but 
depends  on  conditions ;  and  that  the  prevalence  of  it  in  the  Universe 
around,  is  consequent  on  the  prevalence  of  these  conditions? 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  Dissolution  showing  us  that  where 
the  conditions  are  not  maintained,  the  reverse  process  is  quite 
as  readily  gone  through.  Bearing  in  mind  this  truth,  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  find  that  the  progress  of  a  social  organism 
towards  more  heterogeneous  and  more  definite  structures  of  a 
certain  type,  continues  only  as  long  as  the  actions  which  produce 
these  effects  contione  in  play.    We  shall  expect  that  if  these  actions 
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eeaae,  the  progressiDg  transfonnatioii  will  cease.  We  shall  infer 
that  the  particular  stractares  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
activities  carried  on,  will  not  grow  more  heterogeneous  and 
more  definite;  and  that  if  other  orders  of  activities,  implying 
other  sets  of  forces,  commence,  answering  strnctnres  of  another 
kind  will  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  to  grow  more  hetero* 
geneous  and  definite,  and  to  replace  the  first.  And  it  will  be 
manifest  that  while  the  transition  is  going  on — while  the  first  stmc* 
tores  are  dissolving  and  the  second  evolving — there  must  be  a  mix« 
ture  of  structures  causing  apparent  confusion  of  traits.  Just  as 
during  the  metamorphoses  of  an  animal  which,  having  during  its 
earlier  existence  led  one  kind  of  life,  has  to  develop  structures  fitting 
it  for  another  kind  of  life,  there  must  occur  a  blurring  of  the  old 
organization  while  the  new  organization  is  becoming  distinct,  lead- 
ing to  transitory  anomalies  of  structure;  so,  dnring  the  metamor- 
phoses undergone  by  a  society  in  which  the  militant  activities  and 
atructuree  are  dwindling  while  the  industrial  are  growing,  the  old 
and  new  arrangements  must  be  mingled  in  a  perplexing  way.  On 
reading  the  chapter  in  the  Principles  of  Sociology  which  I  have 
named,  Mr.  Leslie  will  see  that  the  above  facts  referred  to  by  him, 
are  interpretable  as  consequent  on  the  transition  from  that  type  of 
regulative  organization  proper  to  militant  life,  to  that  type  of 
regulative  organization  proper  to  industrial  life ;  and  that  so  long 
as  these  two  modes  of  life,  utterly  alien  in  their  natures,  have  to  be 
jointly  carried  on,  there  will  continue  this  jumbling  of  the  regulative 
systems  they  respectively  require. 

The  second  of  the  objections  above  noted  as  needing  to  be  other- 
wise dealt  with  than  by  further  explanation  of  the  formula  of  £vo« 
lotion,  concerns  the  increase  of  likeness  among  developing  systems 
of  Civil  Law ;  in  proof  of  which  iccrease  of  likeness  Mr.  Leslie 
quotes  Sir  Henry  Maine  to  the  effect  that  'all  Uws,  however 
dissimilar  in  th^ir  infancy,  tend  to  resemble  eaoh  other  in  their 
maturity : '  the  implication  to  which  Mr.  Leslie  draws  attention, 
being  that  in  respect  of  their  laws  societies  become  not  more 
heterogeneous  but  more  homogeneou!^.  Now  though  in  their 
details,  systems  of  Law  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  acquire  as 
they  evolve,  an  increasing  number  of  differences  from  one  another ; 
yet  in  their  cardinal  traits  it  is  prob:ibly  true  that  they  usually 
approximate.  How  far  this  militates  against  the  formula  of  Evolu* 
tion,  we  shall  best  see  by  first  considering  the  analogy  furnished  by 
animal  organisms.  Low  down  in  the  animal  kingdom  there  are 
simple  molluscs  with  but  rudimentary  nervous  systems — a  ganglion 
or  two  and  a  few  fibres.  Diverging  from  this  low  type  we  have 
the  great  sub-kingdom  constituted  by  the  higher  Mollnsca  and  the 
still  greater  sub-kingdom  constituted  by  the  Vertebrata.  As  these 
two  types  evolve^  their  nervous  systems  develop;  and  though  in 
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the  highest  members  of  the  two  thej  remain  otherwise  nnlike,  jet  they 
approximate  in  so  far  that  each  acquires  ^reat  nerron^  centres :  the 
large  cephalopoda  have  clustered  ganglia  which  simulate  brains. 
Compare,  again,  the  Mollnsca  and  the  Articniata  in  respect  of  their 
vascolar  systems.     Fundamentally  unlike  as  these  are  originally, 
and  remaining  anlike  as  they  do  throughout  many  saccessive  stages 
of  ascent  in  these  two  sub-kingdoms^  they  nevertheless  are  made 
similar  in  the  highest  forms  of  both  by  each  having  a  central  pro- 
pelling organ — a  heart.    Now  in  these  and  in  some  cases  which 
the  external  organs  furnish,  such  as  the  remarkable  resemblance 
Evolution  has  produced  between  the  eyes  of  the  highest  Mollosca 
and  those  of  the  Vertebrate,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  implied  a 
change  towards  homogeneity.  No  zoologist,  however,  would  admit 
that  these  facts  really  conflict  with  the  general  law  of  Organic  Evo- 
lution.   As  already  explained,  the  tendency  to  progress  from  homo- 
geneity to  heterogeneity  is  not  intrinsic  but  extrinsic.    Stractores 
become^unlike  in  consequence  of  unlike  exposures  to  incident  foirces. 
This  is'so  with  organisms  as  wholes,  which,  as  they  multiplj  and 
spread,  are  ever  falling  into  new  sets  of  conditions;  and  it  is  so 
with  the  parts  of  each  organism.   These  pass  from  primitive  likeness 
into  nnlikeness,  as  fast  as  the  mode  of  life  places  them  in  different 
relations  to  actions — primarily  external  and  secondarily  internal ; 
and  with  each  successive  change  in  mode  of  life  new  unlikenesses 
are  superposed.     One  of  the  implications  is  that  if  in  organisms 
otherwise  dififerent,  there  arise  like  sots  of  conditions  to  which 
certain  parts  are  subject,  such  parts  will  tend  towards  likeness ;  and 
this  is    what  happens  with  their  nervous  and   vascular  aystens. 
Duly  to  co-ordinate  the  actions  of  all  parts  of  an  active  organism, 
there  requires  a  controlling  apparatus ;  and  the  conditions  to  bs 
fulfilled  for  perfect  co-ordination,  are  conditions  common  to  all 
active  organisms.     Hence,  in  proportion  as  fulfilment  approaches 
cempleteness  in  the  highest  organisms,  however  otherwise  unlike 
their  types  are,  this  apparatus  acquires  in  all  of  them  certain 
common   characters — especially  extreme  centralization.    Similarly 
with  the  apparatus  for  distributing  nutriment  The  relatively  high 
activity  accompanying  superior  organization,  implies  great  waste; 
great  waste  implies  active  circulation  of  blood ;  active  circnlation  ol 
blood  implies  efficient  propulsion ;  so  that  a  heart  becomes  a  common 
need  for  highly  evolved  creatures,  however  otherwise  unlike  their 
structures  may  be.    Thus  is  it,  too,  with  societies.     As  they  evolve 
there  arise  certain  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  for  the  maintenance  of 
social  life ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  social  life  becomes  high,  these 
conditions  need  to  be  more  effectually  fulfilled.    A  legal   code 
expresses  one  set  of  these  conditions.     It  formulates  certain  regu- 
lative principles  to  which  the  conduct  of  citizens  must  crmfora 
that  social  activities  may  be  harmoniously  carried  on.     And 
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regnlative  principles  being  in  essentials  the  same  everywhere,  it 
resalts  that  systems  of  Law  acquire  certain  general  similarities 
as  the  most  developed  social  life  is  approached. 

These  special  replies  to  Mr,  Leslie's  objections  are,  however, 
bat  introdoctory  to  the  general  reply ;  which  wonld  be,  I  think, 
adequate  even  in  their  absence.  Mr.  Leslie's  method  is  that  of 
taking  detached  groups  of  social  phenomena,  as  those  of  langnage, 
of  fashion,  of  trade,  and  arguing  (though  as  I  have  sought 
to  show,  not  effectually)  that  their  later  transformations  do 
not  harmonize  with  the  allesred  general  law  of  Evolution.  But 
the  real  question  is,  not  whether  we  find  advance  to  a  more 
definite  coherent  heterogeneity  in  these  taken  separately,  but 
whether  we  find  this  advance  in  the  structures  and  actions  of  the 
entire  society.  Even  were  it  true  that  the  law  does  not  hold  in 
certain  orders  of  social  processes  and  products,  it  would  not 
follow  that  it  does  not  hold  of  social  processes  and  products  in  their 
totality.  The  law  is  a  law  of  the  transformation  of  aggregates ; 
and  must  be  tested  by  the  entire  assemblages  of  phenomena  whicb 
the  aggregates  present.  Omitting  societies  in  states  of  decay  and 
dissolution,  which  exhibit  the  converse  change,  and  contemplating  only 
societies  which  are  growing,  Mr.  Leslie  will,  I  think,  scarcely  allege 
of  any  one  of  them  tha^  its  structures  and  functions  do  not,  taken 
altogether,  exhibit  increasing  heterogeneity.  And  if,  instead  of 
taking  each  society  as  an  aggregate,  he  takes  the  entire  aggregate 
of  societies  which  the  Earth  supports,  from  primitive  hordes  up  to 
highly  civilized  nation;?,  he  will  scarcely  deny  that  this  entire 
Aggregate  has  been  becoming  more  various  in  the  forms  of  societies 
it  includes^  and  is  still  becoming  more  various. 

Criticism  would  be  greatly  diminished  in  bulk  if  there  were 
excluded  from  it  all  that  part  devoted  to  disproving  statements 
which  have  not  been  made;  and  were  this  course  pursued, 
the  work  On  Mr.  Spencer's  Forrmda  of  Evolution^  by  Malcolm 
Guthrie,  wonld  disappear  bodily.  It  is  little  else  than  a  mis-state- 
ment of  certain  fundamental  views  of  mine,  and  then  an  elaborate 
refutation  of  the  views  as  mis-stated. 

Let  me  first  show  by  brief  extracts  from  Firet  Principles  what 
these  views  are.  In  a  chapter  on  ^<  Ultimate  Scientific  Ideas,'* 
after  showing  how  the  hypothesis  that  matter  consists  of  solid 
atoms  commits  us  to  alternative  impossibilities  of  thought,  I  have 
•hown  how  the  hypothesis  of  Boscovich,  that  matter  consists  of 
centres  of  force  without  extension,  is  unthinkable.  In  the  course  of 
the  argument  I  have  pointed  out  that  though  Boscovich's  hypothesis 
cannot  be  realized  in  thought,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hypothesis 
of  extended  atoms  itself  implies  an  imaginary  separableness  of  each 
atom  into  parts,  and  again  of  these  into  parts,  and  so  on  without 
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liiDit  until  anez tended  centres  of  force  are  reached :  the  coDSciona- 
ness  of  force  being  that  which  alone  perpetaally  emerges.  And  I 
hare  ended  by  saying  that  *^  Matter  then,  in  its  nltimate  nature,  b  as 
absolutely  incomprehensible  as  Space  and  Time."  In  the  second 
part  of  the  work,  in  chapters  treating  of  ^^  The  Indestrnctibiiity  of 
Matter,"  '*  The  Continuity  of  Motion,"  and  ""  The  Persistence  of 
Force,"  I  have  at  some  length  elaborated  the  ?iew  that  Force  is  the 
ultimate  component  of  thought  into  which  our  conceptions  of 
external  existences  are  resoWable.  Summing  np  the  first  of  these 
chapters  I  ha?e  said — ^Hhns,  then^  by  the  indestructibility  of 
matter,  we  really  mean  the  indestrnctibiiity  of  the  force  with 
which  matter  affects  ns."  At  the  close  of  the  second  of  these 
chapters  I  have  argued  that  "  the  continuity  of  motion,  as  well  as 
the  indestructibility  of  matter,  is  really  known  to  ns  in  terms  of 
force'*  .  .  .  '*that  which  defies  suppression  in  thought,  is  really 
the  force  which  the  motion  indicates."  And  then  in  the  third 
chapter,  having  shown  how  the  truths  that  matter  is  indestroctible  and 
motion  continuous,  can  be  known  to  ns  only  as  corollaries  from  the 
truth  that  force  is  persistent — that  force  is  that  '^  oat  of  which  our 
conceptions  of  Matter  and  Motion  are  bnilt  ** — I  have  gone  on  to 
say  that ''  by  the  Persistence  of  Force,  we  really  mean  the  persist- 
ence of  some  Power  which  transcends  our  knowledge  and  concep- 
tion." Throughout  all  which  arguments  the  implication  is  that 
I  hold  Matter  and  Motion  to  be  conditioned  manifestations  of 
this  unknown  Power.  Being  aware  of  the  perversity  of  critics, 
I  hare,  in  the  ''  Summary  and  Conclusion,"  again  endeavoured  to 
bar  out  misinterpretations.  Here  is  one  of  the  sentences  it  con 
tains : — 

"Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  shown  in  yarioiu  ways,  that  the 
deepest  truths  we  can  reach,  are  simply  statements  of  the  widest  oni- 
fozmities  in  our  experience  of  the  relations  of  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force;  and 
that  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force  are  hut  symbols  of  the  Uxiknown  Reality. 
A  Power  of  which  the  nature  remains  for  ever  inconceivable,  and  to  which 
no  limits  in  Time  or  Space  can  be  imagined,  works  in  ns  certain  effects. 
These  effects  have  certain  likenesses  of  kind,  the  most  general  of  which 
we  class  together  under  the  names  of  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force.*' 

In  which  sentences  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  I  have  throughout 
regarded  Matter  under  the  form  present  to  consciousness,  as  a 
^mbol — a  certain  conditioned  effect  wrought  in  ns  by  the  XJnknowu 
Power;  and  I  have  gone  on  to  say  that  *Hhe  interpretation  of 
all  phenomena  in  terms  of  Matter,  Motion,  and  Force,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  reduction  of  our  complex  symbols  of  thought,  to 
the  simplest  symbols ;  and  when  the  equation  has  been  brought  to 
its  lowest  terms  the  symbols  remain  symbols  still." 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  and  yet  it  is  true,  that  notwithstand* 
ing  all  this,  Mr.  Gnthrie  ascribes  to  me  the  vnlgar  conoeptiona  of 
Matter  and  Motion ;  argues  as  though  I  really  think  they  are  in 
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themselTcs  what  tbej  seem  to  oar  conscioadness ;  and  proceeds  to 
criticize  my  views  on  this  assamption.  He  ignores  the  conspicaoos 
fact  that  Matter  and  Motion  are  both  regarded  by  me  as  modes  of 
manifestation  of  Force,  and  that  Force  as  we  are  cooscions  of  it 
when  by  oar  own  efforts  we  produce  changes,  is  the  correlative  of 
that  Universal  Power  which  transcends  conscioasness.  And  then 
ho  ends  the  criticisms  forming  the  second  part  of  his  work  by  saying 
*^  if  this  is  not  materialistic  I  do  not  know  what  is/'  He  does  not 
do  this  by  inadvertence,  though  tbere  would  be  little  excuse  even 
then ;  but  he  does  it  deliberately  and  with  his  eyes  open.  His  next 
chapter  begins  :— 

**  It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  the  pieoeding  part  of  this  criticiam 
I  have  employed  the  teem  *  matter  in  motion/  and  have  avoided  the  ose  of 
the  word  *  forc«,*  although  it  appears  so  prominently  in  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Spencer  s  worA..  This  has  not  been  accidental,  but  by  design,  indicating 
as  it  does  one  of  my  main  criticisms  of  Mr.  Spencer. 

I  can  logically  take  up  one  of  two  positions.  The  first  recognises 
matter,  whose  properties  are  merely  those  of  extension,  which  are  capable 
of  being  described  in  terms  of  geometry  and  arithmetic.  I  can  also  recog- 
nise as  the  sole  active  properties  of  matter  its  modes  and  rates  of  motion 
-—the  motion,  that  is  to  say,  of  nltimate  units,  atoms,  moleoules,  or 
masses,  also  capable  of  measurement. 

The  second  position  recognises  matter  and  its  activity  or  activities — 
matter  as  endowed  with  force  or  forces." 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  having  avowedly  dealt  with  Matter 
and  Motion  as  modes  of  Force,  I  am  '*  by  design "  criticized  as 
though  I  had  not  so  dealt  with  them.  Having  distinctly  said 
what  I  mean  by  Matter  and  Motion,  I  am  practically  told  that  I 
shall  not  mean  that,  bnt  shall  mean  what  Mr.  Guthrie  means ;  and 
shall  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  And  then,  further,  it  will  be 
observed  that  of  the  two  positions  which  Mr.  Guthrie  lays  down 
as  possible,  and  proceeds  to  argne  upon  as  alternatives,  one  or 
other  of  which  I  must  accept,  both  speak  of  Matter  and  nnits  of 
Matter  as  though  actually  existing  under  the  forms  thought  by  ns ; 
and  the  last,  speaking  of  ''matter  as  endowed  with  force  or 
forces,"  implies  that  whether  in  mass  or  in  nnits.  Matter  is  a 
space-oocnpying  something  which  is  in  the  one  case  inert  and  the 
other  case  made  active  by  force  with  which  it  is  ''  endowed  " — force 
which  is  added  to  the  inert  something.  Spite  of  all  the  pains  I  have 
taken  to  show  that  I  regard  Matter  as  itself  a  localized  manifesta- 
tion of  Force— flpite  of  all  the  evidence  that  our  idea  of  a  unit  of 
Matter,  or  atom,  is  regarded  by  me  simply  as  a  symbol  which  the 
form  of  our  thought  obliges  ns  to  use,  but  which  we  cannot  suppose 
answers  to  the  reality  without  committing  ourselves  to  alternative 
impossibilities  of  thought ;  I  am  debited  with  the  belief  that  Matter 
actually  consists  ^'of  space-occupying  units,  having  shape  and 
measurement"  Though  I  have  repeatedly  made  it  clear  that  our 
ideas  of  Matter,  Motion  and  Force  are  but  the  x,  y,  and  z  with 
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which  we  work  onr  equationSy  and  formulate  the  varioaa  rektioift 
amoDg  plienomena  in  sach  way  as  to  express  their  order  in  tama  of 
X,  y  and  z — ^though  I  bare  shown  that  the  realities  for  which  x,  y 
and  z  stand,  cannot  he  conceived  by  ns  as  actually  existing  thua 
or  thns  without  committing  ourseWes  to  alternative  absurdities; 
yet  questions  are  put  implying  that  I  must  hold  one  or  other 
hypothesis  concerning  these  actual  existences,  and  I  am  supposed 
to  be  involved  in  all  the  difficulties  which  arise. 

Another  work  devoted  to  the  refutation  of  my  views,  is  thai  ol 
Professor  Dirks, — Modern  Physical  Fatalism  and  the  Doctrine  ef 
Evolution^  including  an  examination  of  Mr,  H.  Spencer's  FSrei 
Principles.  Having  dealt  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  I  cannot 
pass  by  that  of  Prof.  Birks  without  raising  the  suspicion  that  I 
find  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  it.  Indeed,  I  do  find  a  difficulty, — 
a  difficulty  illustrated  by  that  found  in  disentangling  a  skein  of  silk 
which  has  been  pulled  about  by  a  child  for  half  an  hour.  And  jast 
as  the  patience  of  a  bystander  would  fail  were  he  asked  to  look 
on  until,  by  unravelling  the  tangled  skein,  its  continuity  was  proved; 
so  would  tbe  reader's  attention  be  exhausted  before  I  had  rectified 
one-tenth  part  of  the  meshes  and  knots  into  which  ProL  Birks 
has  twisted  my  statements. 

Abundant  warrant  for  this  assertion  is  furnished  by  the  very  first 
paragraph  succeeding  the  one  in  which  Prof.  Birks  annonnces  that 
he  is  about  to  take  First  Principles  as  representative  of  the  ^^  fatalistic 
theory."  In  this  paragraph  he  represents  me  as  asserting  that 
ultimate  religions  ideas  are  '*  incapable  of  being  conceived.^  He 
further  says  that  ultimate  scientific  ideas  are  by  me '' pronounced 
equally  inconceivable."  l^ow  any  clear-headed  reader  who  accepted 
Prof.  Birks*  version  of  my  views,  would  be  led  to  debit  me  with 
the  absurdity  of  saying  that  certain  things  which  are  put  together 
in  consciousness  (ideas)  cannot  be  put  together  in  conscionsnesi 
(conceived).  To  conceive  is  to  frame  in  thought ;  and  as  every  idea 
is  framed  in  thought,  it  is  nonsense  to  say  of  any  idea  that  it  cannot 
be  conceived — nonsense  which  I  have  nowhere  uttered.  My  staie^ 
ment  is  that  '^  Ultimate  Scientific  Ideas,  then,  are  all  representative 
of  realities  that  cannot  be  comprehended  ;"  and  the  like  is  alleged 
of  ultimate  religious  ideas.  The  things  which  I  say  cannot  be 
jcomprehended  or  conceived,  are  not  the  uleas^  but  the  realities  beyond 
Inonscionsness  for  which  the  ideas  in  consciousness  stand.  In  Pro- 
fessor  Birks'  statement,  however,  inconceivableness  of  the  realities  is 
transformed  into  inconceivableness  of  the  answering  ideas!  Fnr* 
ther,  at  the  end  of  this  first  paragraph  which  deals  with  me,  I  am 
represented  as  teaching  that  religion  **  is  equivalent  to  Nescience  or 
Ignorance  alone."  This  statement  is  as  far  removed  from  the  truth 
Bs  the  others.     I  have  argued  at  considerable  length,  and  in  such 
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▼arions  ways  that  I  thought  it  impossible  to  mtsanderataad  me,  thai 
thoagh  the  Power  aniyersallj  manifest  to  us  through  phenomena, 
alike  in  the  snrronnding  world  and  in  onrselres, — ^the  Power  "in  which 
we  li?e  and  more  and  have  onr  being," — is,  and  mnst  ever  remain, 
inscratable ;  jet  that  the  existence  of  this  Inscrntable  Power  is  the 
!sost  certain  of  all  truths.  I  have  contended  that  while,  to  the 
inteUectnal  consciousness,  this  Power,  thoagh  unknowable  in  nature, 
mnst  be  ever  present  as  existing,  it  mnst  be,  to  the  emotional  con- 
Bcionsness,  an  object  to  the  sentiment  we  call  religious ;  since,  in  snb^ 
stance  if  not  in  form,  it  answers  to  the  creating  and  sustaining 
Power  towards  which  the  religious  sentiment  is  in  other  cases 
drawn  out.  Yet  though  in  the  most  emphatic  way  I  ba?e  repre- 
sented this  unknown  and  unknowable  Power  as  the  object-matter  of 
religion,  ProL  Birks  represents  me  as  saying  that  the  unknowable- 
ness  of  it  is  the  object-matter  of  religion  I  Though  I  hold  that  an 
Ultimate  Being,  known  with  absolute  certainty  as  existing,  but  of 
whose  nature  we  are  in  ignorance,  is  the  sphere  for  religions  feeling  ; 
he  says  I  hold  that  the  ignorance  alone  is  the  sphere  for  religious 
feeling ! 

When  in  the  first  sixteen  lines  specifically  treating  of  my  views, 
these  three  cases  occur,  it  may  be  imagined  what  an  intricate  plexus 
of  misrepresentations,  misunderstandings,  and  perversions,  fills  the 
three  hundred  and  odd  pages  forming  the  volume.  Especially  may 
it  be  anticipated  that  the  metaphysical  discussions,  occupying  five 
chapters,  are  so  confused  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  deal  with 
them.  I  must  limit  myself  to  giving  a  sample  or  two  from  this  part 
of  the  work:  one  of  them  illustrating  Prof.  Birks'  critical  fair- 
ness, and  the  other  his  philosophic  capacity. 

In  his  chapter  on  *<The  Reality  of  Matter,"  he  says  (page  111) 
*^  The  sense  of  reality  in  things  around  us,  Mr.  Spencer  has  truly 
said,  is  one  which  no  metaphysical  criticisms  can  shake  in  the  least;** 
and  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  is  devoted  to  enlarging  upon  this 
proposition.  The  next  paragraph  begins^-^ '  Permanent  possibilities 
of  sensation '  is  merely  an  ingenious  phrase,  to  disguise  and  conceal 
a  self-contradiction  :"  sundry  antagonistic  criticisms  upon  this  phrase 
being  appended.  And  then  the  opening  words  of  the  paragraph 
which  succeeds  are  quoted  from  First  PrineipleB.  Now  since  the 
refutation  of  my  views  is  the  aim  of  the  work ;  and  since  both  the 
prececGng  and  succeeding  passages  specifically  refer  to  my  work ; 
and  since  no  other  name  is  mentioned ;  every  reader,  not  otherwise 
better  instructed,  will  conclude  that  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
phrase  ^permanent  possibilities  of  sensation"  is  mine;  and  that 
the  criticisms  upon  it  tell  against  me.  Even  were  there  evidence 
that  this  phrase  **  permanent  possibilities  of  sensation,"  expressed, 
or  harmonised  with,  a  doctrine  entertained  by  roe;  yet  as  the 
phrase  is  not  mine,  the  quoting  it  as  mine  would  have  been  a 
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literary  misdemeanoar.  What  then  mast  be  said  of  it  when,  insteeil 
of  standing  for  any  view  of  mine,  it  stands  for  an  opposite  new  f 
Mr.  Mill's  expression,  qnoted  by  Prof.  Birks  as  though  it  were  my 
expression,  belongs  to  a  theory  of  knowledge  entirely  at  rariance 
with  that  set  forth  and  everywhere  implied  in  Fint  Frimcipies; 
and  a  theory  which,  where  the  occasion  was  fit,  I  hare  per- 
sistently combated  (see  FrincipUs  of  Fsyeholagyy  Pari  VIL 
''General  Analysis").  And  yet  Prof.  Birks  tacitly  makes  me 
responsible  for  the  incongrnities  which  result  from  nniting  this 
theory  with  the  opposed  theory. 

From  this  sample  of  critical  trathfnlness  let  as  pass  now  to  a 
sample  of  critical  acamen. 

In  argaing  against  Hamilton  and  Mansell  in  §  26, 1  havo  said 
*^  It  18  rigoronsly  impossible  to  conceive  that  oar  knowledge  is  a 
knowledge  of  appearances  only,  without  at  the  same  time  con- 
ceiving a  Reality  of  which  they  are  appearances ;  for  appearance 
without  reality  is  anthinkable."  On  page  121  of  his  work.  Prof. 
Birks,  quoting  the  last  five  words  of  this  sentence*  contiooes — 
'*  This  is  true,  when  once  the  conception  of  distance  has  been  gained 
by  actual  experience.*'  And  he  then  proceeds  to  comment  upon 
visual  impressions,  illusive  and  other.  Again  on  page  135,  when 
criticizing  my  argument  concerning  the  indestructibility  of  matter. 
Prof.  Birks  says : — 

"  Matter,  as  knowable,  ia  declared  to  be  not  the  unseen  reality,  but  the 
sensible  appearances,  or  phenomenal  matter  alone.  Phenomenal  mattor, 
it  appears  from  daily  and  hourly  experience,  appears  and  disappeazs, 
perishes  and  is  new-created  continually.  .  .  .  The  doad  vsjiishes, 
the  star  sets,  or  a  mist  blots  it  out,  the  drop  evaporates,  the  ship  melts  into 
the  yeast  of  waves,  the  candle  is  burnt  away  and  comes  to  an  and.  The 
substance  may  last  in  another  form,  but  the  phenomenon  or  appearance 
is  gone.  .  .  .  Thus,  by  the  theory,  of  Matter,  the  Noumenon,  we 
know  nothing,  and  therefore  caimot  know  that  it  is  indestructible.  Of 
Matter,  the  Phenomenon,  we  may  know  much.  And  one  main  thing  we 
know  of  it,  proved  by  hourly  ezperienoe,  is  that  it  both  may  be  and  ooih 
tinually  is  destroyed.  For  an  appearance  is  destroyed  and  periahes,  whan 
it  ceases  to  appear.'* 

lo  which  sentences,  as  in  all  accompanying  sentences  covering 
several  pages,  the  implication  is  that  Prof.  Birks  identifies  appear- 
ance in  the  philosophical  sense  with  appearance  in  the  popular  sense  I 
Everywhere  his  expressions  and  arguments  make  manifest  the  fact 
that  Prof.  Birks  thinks  the  meaning  of  phenomenon  in  metaphysical 
discussion,  is  no  wider  than  that  implied  by  its  derivation — sonuAhlng 
visible  I  Sounds,  smells,  tastes,  are  in  his  view  not  phenomena;  nor 
are  touches,  pressures,  tensions.  And  hence  it  results  that  since  wheo 
a  pound  of  salt  is  dissolved  in  water  it  ceases  to  be  visible,  its  exist- 
ence, phenomenally  considered,  ends :  its  continued  power  of  affecting 
our  senses  by  its  weighty  to  the  same  extent  as  before  the  solotioa^ 
not  being  considered  as- a  phenomenal  manifestation  of  its  existence! 
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Id  S  46,  when  commenimg  on  the  mental  confaBion  which  meta* 
physical  discassions  often  produce,  I  ha?e  ascribed  this  in  part  to 
the  misleading  connotations  of  the  words  ^appearance"  and 
"^  phenomenon ;  **  and  after  illustrating  this  have  said : — 

"So  that  the  implication  ol  uncertainty  has  infected  the  very  word 
appearance.  Hence,  Philosophy,  by  ^ving  it  an  extended  meaning,  leads 
as  to  think  of  all  our  senses  as  aeceiving  us  in  the  same  way  that  the  eyes 
do ;  and  to  makes  us  feel  ourselves  floating  in  a  world  of  phantasms.  Mad 
phenoTMnon  and  appearanoe  no  such  misleading  associatiouB,  little,  if  any, 
of  this  mental  cozifusion  would  result.  Or  did  we  in  place  of  them  use  the 
term  effect,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  all  impressions  produced  on 
consciousness  through  any  of  the  senses,  and  which  carries  witJi  it  in 
thought  the  necessary  correlative  caims,  with  which  it  is  equally  real,  we 
BhouM  be  in  little  danger  of  falling  into  the  insanities  of  idealism." 
This  caation  was  intended  for  the  general  reader.  That  it  might 
be  needed  by  one  who  should  undertake  to  deal  with  the  work 
critically,  never  occurred  to  me.  Not  only,  however,  does  it  seem 
that  Prof.  Birks  (who  quotes  the  last  three  words  of  the  paragraph) 
needs  such  a  caution,  but  it  further  seems  that  the  caution  is  thrown 
away  upon  him.  For  just  those  misinterpretations  of  the  words 
above  pointed  out,  are  the  misinterpretations  he  makes.  After  this 
I  shall,  I  think,  be  absolved  from  examining  further  his  metaphysical 
criticisms. 

Of  his  criticisms  upon  various  of  the  physical  doctrines  which  this 
work  contains,  I  will  notice  two  only — ^the  one  because  I  wish  to 
repudiate  a  view  which,  spite  of  abundant  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, he  ascribes  to  me ;  and  the  other  because,  based  as  his 
statement  is  on  a  fact  which  he  misinterprets,  it  is  desirable  to 
give  the  right  interpretation  of  it.  On  page  188,  Prof.  Birks 
says: — 

"  The  Essence  of  the  doctrine  held  by  Hr.  Grove,  Dr.  Tyndall,  and  Mr. 
Spencer,  and  which  tlie  last  has  made  the  foundation  of  his  whole  theory 
of  Physical  Fatalism,  is  that  there  is,  every  moment,  an  imchanging  totiU 
of  Force,  which  never  varies  in  amount,  while  it  incessantly  changes  its 
form.  The  Force,  then,  which  persists,  must  be  a  present  existence.  But 
Potential  Eneigy  is  nothing  d  the  kind.  It  is  the  sum  of  trillions  ol 
trillions  of  future  possibilities  of  force,  ranging  through  trillions  of  trillions 
of  different  future  intervals  of  time." 

Kow  the  tacit  implication  here  is,  that  I  accept  the  doctrine  of 
Potential  Energy.  The  men  of  science  named,  with  many  others 
who  might  be  added,  hold  that  the  total  quantity  of  force  re- 
oiainB  constant.  Against  these  it  is  urged  that  energy  in  becoming 
potential,  ceases  to  exist ;  and  that  therefore  the  doctrine  is  untrue. 
And  being  represented  as  holding  this  doctrine  in  common  with 
them,  I  am  said  to  have  based  my  general  fabric  of  conclusionF 
npon  a  fallacy.  In  the  first  place  I  have  to  ask  on  what  authority 
Prof.  Birks  assumes  that  I  hold  the  doctrine  of  Potential  Energy  in 
the  way  in  which  it  is  held  by  those  named  t  And  in  the  second  place 
I  have  to  ask  how  it  happens  that  Prof.  Birks,  elaborately  criticising 
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my  Tiews  step  hj  step,  deUberately  ignores  tbe  passages  in  wldcfa  I 
have  repudiated  this  doctrine  T  In  the  chapter  on  **  The  Gontinoitj 
of  Motion,"  I  have,  at  considerable  length,  giren  reaaons  for  re> 
garding  the  conception  of  Potential  Energy  as  an  ill^itimate  one ; 
and  have  distinctly  stated  that  I  am  at  issne  with  scientific  friends 
on  the  matter.  Devoting,  as  Prof.  Birks  does,  his  chapter  entitled 
^  The  Transformation  of  Force  and  Motion,"  to  the  incoDgraities 
which  resnit  when  the  doctrine  of  the  Persistence  of  Force  is  joined 
with  the  doctrine  of  Potential  Energy,  as  commonly  receiFod,  it  was 
donbtless  convenient  to  assume,  spite  of  the  direct  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  that  I  accept  this  doctrine,  and  am  implicated  in  all 
the  conseqaences.  Bat  there  can  be  bat  one  opinion  respecting  the 
honesty  of  making  the  assnmption.  Let  me  add  that  my  rejection 
of  this  doctrine  is  not  witboat  other  warrant  than  my  own. 
Since  the  issae  of  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  containing  the  pas- 
sages I  have  referred  to,  Mr.  James  CroU,  no  mean  authority  as  a 
mathematician  and  physicist,  has  published  in  the  Philosophical  M^tg- 
azine  for  Oct.,  1876,  p.  241,  a  paper  in  which  he  shows,  1  think 
conclusively,  that  tbe  commonly  accepted  view  of  Potential  Energy 
cannot  be  sustained,  but  that  energy  invariably  remains  actoaL  1 
learn  from  him  that  he  had  in  1867  indicated  briefly  this  same  view. 

Tbe  remaining  case,  above  adverted  to  as  calling  for  comment, 
concerns  my  motive  for  suppressing  a  certain  passage  in  tbe  chapter 
on  ^'Ultimate  Scientific  Ideas,"  and  substituting  another ' passage. 
Before  proceeding  to  state  the  reasons  for  this  substitution,  and  to 
disprove  the  inferences  which  Prof.  Birks  draws  from  it^  I  may 
remark  that  it  is  usual  in  literary  criticism  to  judge  an  author  by  the 
latest  expression  of  his  views.  It  is  commonly  thought  nothing  bat 
fair  that  if  he  has  made  an  error  (I  say  this  hypotheticaily,  for  in 
this  case  I  have  no  error  to  acknowledge)  he  should  be  allowed  tbe 
benefit  of  any  correction  he  makes.  Prof.  Birks,  however,  appar- 
ently thinks  that,  moved  by  the  high  motive  of  ^'  doing  God  ser- 
vice," he  is  warranted  in  taking  the  opposite  course — ^perhaps 
thinks,  indeed,  that  he  would  fail  of  his  duty  did  any  regard  for 
generous  dealing  prevent  him  from  making  a  point  agaio'^t  an 
opponent  of  his  creed. 

But  now,  saying  no  more  about  the  ethics  of  criticism,  I  pass  to 
the  substantial  question.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  point  oat  that 
in  the  passage  suppressed  I  have  not  said  that  which  Prof.  Birks 
alleges.  He  represents  me  as  asserting  *'  that  gravitation  is  a 
necessary  result  of  the  laws  of  space  "  (p.  227).  I  have  asserted  no 
such  thing.  lie  fays  **  There  can  be  no  <i  priori  necessity  that 
every  particle  should  act  on  every  other  at  all  at  every  distance  " 
(p.  222).  I  have  nowhere  said,  or  even  hinted,  that  there  is  any  such 
1^  priori  necessity.  The  notion  "  that  gravitation  results  by  a  fatal 
necessity  from  the  laws  of  Fpace,"  which  he  ascribes  to  me  (p.  22l)) 
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I9  0I16  which  I  should  repudiate  as  atterlj  absurd,  and  oue  which  is 
not  in  the  remotest  way  implied  by  anything  I  have  said.  What  I 
have  said  is  that  **  Light,  Heat,  Gravitation,  and  all  cent/al  forces, 
vary  inversely  as  the  sqnares  of  the  distances,"  and  that  ^'  this  law  is 
not  simply  an  empirical  one,  but  one  dedacible  mathematically  from 
the  relations  of  space."  Now  what  is  here  said  to  be  '^  dedacible 
mathematically  from  the  relations  of  space?*'  Not  a  thinfr,  or  a 
force,  bat  a  law.  What  is  the  law  here  said  to  be  knowable  i 
priori  f  The  law  of  variation  of  any  or  every  central  force.  And 
what  is  alone  included  in  the  assertion  of  this  d  priori  law  ?  Simply 
this,  that  given  a  central  force  and  such  is  the  law  according  to 
which  it  will  vary.  Nothing  is  alleged  respecting  the  existence  of 
any  central  force.  Does  Prof.  Birks  contend  that  if  I  say  that 
light,  proceeding  from  a  centre,  necessarily  varies  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  I  thereby  say  that  the  existence  of  light 
itself  is  known  d  prion  as  a  result  of  space  relations  t  When  I 
assert  that  of  the  beat  radiating  in  all  directions  from  a  point,  the 
quantity  falling  on  a  given  surface  necessarily  decreases  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  increases,  do  I  thereby  asvert  the  necessary 
existence  of  the  heat  which  conforms  to  this  law  t  Why  then  do  I, 
in  asserting  that  the  law  of  variation  of  gravity  '^  results  by  a  fatal 
necessity  from  the  laws  of  space  "  simultaneously  assert  *^  that 
gravitation  results  by  a  fatal  necessity  from  the  laws  of  space?" 
Prof.  Birks,  however,  because  I  assert  the  first  says  I  assert  the 
second.  My  proposition — Central  forces  vary  inversely  as  the 
sqnares  of  the  distances,  he  actually  transforms  into  the  proposition 
— There  is  a  cosmieal  force  which  varies  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  the  distances.  And  debiting  me  with  the  last  as  identical  with 
the  first,  proceeds,  after  his  manner,  to  debit  me  with  various 
resulting  absurdities. 

Having  thus  shown  that  the  passage  in  question  contains  no 
such  statement  as  that  which  Prof.  Birks  says  it  contains,  I  go 
on  to  show  that  I  have  not  removed  this  passage  because  I  have 
abandoned  the  belief  it  embodies.  Clear  proof  is  at  hand.  If  Prof. 
Birks  will  turn  to  the  ^  Replies  to  CriticiFfflS,"  contained  in  the 
third  volume  of  my  Essays:  ScientifiCj  Political  and  Speculative^ 
(pp.  834-337)  he  will  find  that  I  have  there  defended  the  above 
proposition  against  a  previons  attack;  and  assigning,  as  I  have 
done,  justification  for  it,  I  have  shown  no  Bign  of  relinquishing  it. 
Why,  then.  Prof.  Birks  will  ask,  did  I  make  the  change  in  ques- 
tion? Had  his  mental  attitude  been  other  than  it  is,  he  might 
readily  have  divined  the  reason.  Knowing,  as  he  seemingly  does, 
that  this  doctrine  which  he  criticizes  had  b('en  already  criticized  in 
a  similar  manner  (for  otherwise  he  would  scarcely  have  discovered 
the  change  I  have  made),  he  might  have  seen  clearly  enough  that 
the  passage  was  suppressed  simply  to  deprive  opponents  of  the 
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opportoDity  of  e?ading  the  general  argament  of  the  chapter  bj 
opening  a  side  issoe  on  a  point  not  essential  to  its  argnment 

The  chapter  has  for  its  subject,  certain  incapacities  of  the  haman 
mind — a  subject,  by  the  way,  on  which  theologians  are  never  tired 
of  enlarging  when  it  saits  their  own  pnrpose,  but  on  which  an 
antagonist  may  not  enlarge  without  exciting  their  anger.  Van- 
oas  examples  of  these  incapacities  are  given,  to  justify  and  enforce 
the  conclusion  drawn.  Among  these  was  originally  included  the 
example  in  question.  Misrepresenting  it  as  Prof,  Bfrks  misrepre- 
sents it,  another  writer  had  before  him  similarly  based  on  his  mis- 
representation sundry  animadversions.  Though  still  regarding  the 
statement  I  had  actually  made  (not  the  one  ascribed  to  me)  as  valid 
I  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to  remove  the  stumbling-block 
out  of  the  way  of  future  readers ;  and  therefore  decided  to  replace 
the  illustration  by  another.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  remains  exactly 
as  it  was,  and  its  argument  is  not  in  the  remotest  degree  affected 
by  this  substitution.  Nevertheless,  Prof.  Birks,  wrongly  describing 
the  nature  of  the  illustration,  and  wrongly  attributing  the  removal 
of  the  illustration  to  change  in  my  belief,  also  wrongly  conveys  the 
impression  that  the  doctrine  which  the  illust ration  contained  had 
some  vital  connection  with  the  general  argument  of  the  chapter 
and  with  the  doctrine  of  the  work ;  and  by  conveying  this  impres- 
sion  calls  forth  exultation  from  religious  periodicals. 

Were  I  to  deal  with  Prof.  Birks'  book  page  by  page,  a  mudi 
larger  book  than  his  would  be  required  to  expose  his  mis-atate- 
ments,  perversions,  confusions.  The  above  examples  most  suffice. 
I  will  add  only  that  in  one  belief  of  his  I  cordially  agree  with  him. 
At  thd  close  of  his  preface  he  says — "  I  think  that  those  who  take 
the  pains  to  read  my  strictures,  and  compare  them  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  work  to.  which  they  are  a  reply,  will  find  the  effort 
repaid  by  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  topics  in  debate."  And 
1  venture  to  join  with  this  the  expression  of  my  belief  that  if 
readers  follow  Prof.  Birks'  tacit  suggestion,  *'  a  clearer  apprehen- 
sion of  the  topics  in  debate"  will  not  result  from  acceptance  ol 
his  criticisms. 
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instability  of  the  homogeneous  illus« 
trated  by  stellar  distribution  and 
oolonr,  405-7 ;  by  the  nebular  hypo- 
thesis, 407^;  and  by  planetary 
orbits,  409;  the  multiplication  of 
effects,  435-7 ;  segregation,  467 ;  inde* 
pendent,  or  perfect  moving  equili- 
brium, 487 ;  JSquilibrium  mobile,  488, 
489 ;  calculations  to  disprove  the 
nebular  hypothesis^  4i^l ;    equilibni- 1 


tion  illustrated,  by  nebular  genesis 
490 ;  by  the  planetaiy  motions,  491-3 1 
and  by  solar  heat  JUffusion,  493-5 1 
terrestrial  disintegration,  527;  univer- 
sal evolution  and  dissolution,  529-36 ; 
Sir  J.  Herschel  on  stellar  concentra« 
tion,  532 ;  gravitation  of  magellanic 
clouds,  532. 
Atheism  unthinkable,  31. 


Babuvbt,  J.,  on  nebular  hypothesis,  491* 

Baer,  K.  E.  von,  the  formula  of,  337. 

Ball  and  string,  perceptible  and  latent 
activity  shown  by,  185. 

Beckett,  Sir  E.,  Origin  of  the  Lawe  (^ 
Nature,  665. 

Bees,  the  sex  of,  443. 

Beliefs :  usually  foimded  on  fact,  3-5  \ 
the  common  grotmdwork  of  opposed, 
5-11 1  («es  aUo  Beligion.) 

Biology :  relativity  of  knowledge  and 
the  nature  of  me,  82-6;  definition 
of  life,  84 ;  transformation  and  equi- 
valence of  foroee,  208-11;  laws  of 
motion,  231-5;  rhythm  of  motion, 
261-4;  universal  presence  of  in* 
tegration  and  disintegration,  284; 
amount  of  contained  motion  in  ani- 
mals and  plants,  300-4;  and  their 
mutual  interdependence,  311-16; 
heterogeneity  of  evolving  organisms, 
334-7, 841 ;  Yon  Baer's  formula,  337 ; 
increasing  definiteness  of  mammalian 
development,  367-70  ;  has  increasing 
definiteness  characterized  evolving 
flora  and  fauna  P,  370-2  ;  redistribu- 
t'ons  of  motion  of  evolving  functions, 
887-80;  instability  of  the  homoge- 
neous, 413-9 ;  multiplication  of  effests^ 
441-8 ;  probable  effects  of  upheavals 
in  East  Indian  Archipelago,  444-7; 
segregation,  470  -  4 ;  equilibration, 
49!:(-502 ;  dissolution,  522-4. 

Bird,  wounded,  apologue,  69-71|  449. 

Birk»,  T.  R.,  on  Fvrtt  Principlet,  680-6. 

Blood,  mental  effects  of  cerebral  supply, 
215. 
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Body :  disiinguiBliable  from  spaoei  190, 
224. 

Bonos:  integration  in  ossifying,  812 1 
heterogeneity  in  Tarious  races,  841 1 
increaMd  definiteness,  869 1  segrega- 
tion in  ossif^g,  470-8. 

BoscoTich,  B.  J^  theoiy  of  matter,  52-4^ 
69. 

Botany  I  transformation  and  eqniTa- 
lence  of  forces,  208-11;  laws  of 
motion,  281-5 ;  contained  motion, 
800-4;  mutual  interdependence  of 
animals  and  plants,  811,  815 ;  hetero- 
eeneity  of  erolTing  plants,  834-7; 
Las  increasbg  definiteness  character- 
ized erohing  flora  P,  870-2 ;  instability 
of  the  homoffoneons,  418-9;  effects 
of  npheayals  m  East  Indian  iLXohi- 
pelago,  444-7;  plant  classification 
showing  psychical  segregation,  474-6. 

Brain :  causes  influencing  action  o(  215  ; 
integration  of  growth,  811. 

Brewster,  Sir  D.,  on  the  nebular  hypo- 
thesis, 491. 

Bronze,  effects  of  substitution  for  stone, 
458. 

Bullets,  projection  of,  194. 

Bumey,  i)r.  C,  on  musical  development, 
856. 


Cakdlb  t  chemical  explanation  of  burn- 
ing, not  philosophical,  274-6 ;  effects 
on  igniting,  438. 

Cannon,  rhythm  consequent  upon  dis- 
charge, 252. 

Caoutchouc,  introduction  in  England  of, 
455. 

Cause,  the  First  i  infinite  and  absolute, 
86-9;  Mansel  on,  39-43;  relatiyitj 
of  knowledge  and  inconceiyability  of, 
98  ;  is  unknowable,  108-18. 

Cause  and  effect,  popular -misconceptions 
of,  176. 

Centipedes,  unintegmtcd  and  homoge- 
neous motions,  390. 

Change,  uniTcrsality  of,  281-8. 

Chemistry:  transformation  of  chemical 
action  into  other  modes  of  force,  201, 
202 ;  heat  as  facilitating  change,  292 ; 
stability  of  elements  and  compounds, 
298-5 ;  increasing  definiteness  of, 
877 ;  instability  of  the  homogeneous, 
402,  410-13 ;  segregation  of  analysis 
and  exystallixation,  464;  dissolution, 
o2(-7. 


CSlia,  homogeneous  and  indwfliritB 

ments  of,  890. 
Classification  :  a  progrcasive  intoerataoa, 

828 ;  considered  jisjehdktgjuaJ^  witk 

segregation,  474-6. 
Coherence,  {tee  Integration). 
Coleridge,  8.  T.,  rerbal  '*  deajnciiymii^ 

tion,^421. 
Colloids,  instability  of,  295. 
Comte,  A. :  oo-ordmation  of  kaowledp^ 

180}     on    the   n^bnlar    hypfithtwi^ 

491. 
Concentration,  («es  Xntegimtioii). 
Conception:    the  actual   and    aymbdie 

compared,  26-9 ;  the  pieliminary  aad 

complex,  805. 
Consciousness,  (tee  Psychology). 
Conserration  of   eneiigy,  objectioos  to 

the  term,  190. 
Conserratism :    advantagea  of   a   theo> 

logical,    117-20;     contrasted    witk 

reform,  512. 
Contradictories  and  correlatiTeiy  Ham3> 

ton  on,  89-91. 
Creation,  an  inconceivable  hypothcd^ 

82-6. 
CroU,  J.,  on  potential  energy,  584b 
Crystalloids,  stability  of,  295. 
Crystals:  simple  evolution  illostntad  by, 

296;  influences  affecting  segrcgadcn, 

465;  conform  to  law  of  dtasMiiftkaL 

525. 

Vavctvq  :  rhythm  of,  265 ;  originaied 
with  poetry  and  music,  354-8. 

Darwin,  C. :  date  of  publication  of  Ori^a 
of  Speofst,  y ;  "  natural  selectioii  *  ani 
multiplication  of  effects,  447;  di^er' 
gence  of  character,  474. 

Death  :  are  we  progressing  to  omni- 
present ?  514 ;  Its  relation  to  diaolo* 
tion,  522-4b 

Decomposition,  an  increase  in  indcfinili 
heterogeneity,  361-4. 

Definiteness,  a  characteristio  of  erola* 
tion:  the  evidence  from  aatxoDODT, 
864,  876;  geology,  384,  865-7; 
meteorology,  867 ;  embryology,  867- 
70;  biology  with  botany,  870-S; 
sociology,  872-4, 877;  philology,  374  j 
mathematics,  875 ;  mechanics,  37S, 
878;  chemistry,  377;  physiology,  377; 
the  arts,  378 ;  litexatore^  379 ;  it  s 
secondary  phenomenon  of  evolmioo, 
380. 

Definition,  difllcuKies  attending,  136L 
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LHsoase:  therlijtlunof,262;  an  increase 
in  indefinite  heterogeneity,  361-4; 
hereditary  tifinsniiBsion  of,  418 ;  exem- 
pli fiefl  multiplication  of  effects,  422. 

Dii?isolution:  definition  of,  285-6,  523  ; 
interdependent  with  evolution,  518; 
law  supported  from  sociology,  519-22; 
biology,  622-4;  geology  and  chemistry, 
524-7  ;  astronomy,  527  ;  considered 
liiiiTenmUy  with  eTolution,529-36,550. 

Divine  Bight,  substituted  for  belief  in 
divine  oriein,  6. 

Division  of  labour,  social:  an  increase 
in  heterogeneity,  345-7;  illustrates 
instability  of  the  homogeneous,  425  ; 
multiplication  of  effects,  451-3  ;  and 
motion  along  line  of  least  resistance, 
479. 

Dress,  progressive  heterogeneity  of,  672. 

Eatith,  the,  conceptions  only  symbolic, 
25  ;   (see  also  (Jeology.) 

Earthquakes ;  exemplify  laws  of  motion, 
231;  periodicity  of,  260;  a  geologist's 
not  a  philosophical  explanation,  274- 
6  ;  an  increase  in  indefinite  hetero- 
geneity, 864. 

"Effects,  multiplication  of:  evidence  from 
astronomy,  435-7;  heat,  437;  geology, 
437-41, 444-7 ;  meteorology, 4 39, 441 ; 
embryology,  442-4;  botany  and 
zoology,  444-7;  philology,  447; 
psychology,  448-51 ;  sociology,  451- 
6  ;  corollary  from  persistence  of  force, 
456-8  ;  final  summary,  548. 

Kgo  and  non-ego,  154-6. 

J'.'^ypt,  artistic  developuient  in,  850-4. 

Kiectricity :  transformation  into  other 
modes  of  force,  200,  202  ;  rhythm  of 
the  current,  252. 

Elie  de  Beaumout,  L.,  the  earth's  irregu- 
larity, 206. 

Embryology  s  connection  between  vital 
and  physical  forces,  210 ;  exemplifies 
progressive  integration,  811-5;  in- 
crease in  heterogeneity  of  all  organisms, 
834-7}  defiuiteness  of  mammalian  de- 
velopment, 867-70 ;  instability  of  the 
homogeneous,  413-9;  multiplication 
of  effects,  4i2-4;  sex  dependent  on 
incident  forces,  443  |  Eirkmau's  criti- 
cism, 667. 

Emotions,  (see  Psychology). 

Energy:  "actual"  and  "potential,** 
18.>.  189, 191 ;  the  author  assumed  to 
hold  doctrine  of  potential,  583. 


Engine,  (see  Mechanics). 

Entozoa,  development  of,  443. 

Equilibration  :  four  orders  of,  487 ;  law 
supported  from  astronomy,  490-5 ; 
geology,  495-8 1  biology  and  phy- 
siology, 498-502 1  psychology,  602-7 ; 
sociology,  507-18 ;  and  persistence  of 
force,  518-7  ;  summary,  549. 

Equilibrium,  unstable,  defined,  401. 

Equilibrium  mobile^  instances  of,  486,488. 

Error,  definition  of,  85. 

Ethnology:  evolution  of  manVind,  an 
increase  in  heterogeneity,  342 ;  the 
savage  and  the  European  compared, 
4^  ;  segregation  of  physical  and  psy- 
chical con«l^tioiui,  476-80. 

Europe,  national  integration  in,  817, 572. 

Evolution :  superior  to  the  word  in- 
volution, 286;  an  integration  of 
matter  and  dissipation  of  motion, 
286,  805 ;  simple  and  compound, 
237-90,  295-8,  329;  with  disso- 
lution the  total  history  of  exist- 
ence, 305 ;  characterixcd  by  coherence, 
827  ;  relative  nature  of  the  definition 
of,  330 ;  a  change  fi\)m  an  incoherent 
homogeneity  to  a  coherent  hetero- 
geneity, etc.,  860;  increase  in  defiuite- 
ness a  secondary  phenomenon,  380 ;  a 
change  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent, 
homogeneity,  etc.,  380 ;  final  defini* 
tion,  396  ;  persistence  of  force  under- 
lies phenomena  of,  398,  547-50 ;  reso- 
lutions accompanying  redistributions 
of  matter  and  motion,  899 ;  aid 
rendered  by  multiplication  of  effects, 
433-6 ;  which  is  deducible  from  pcr^ 
sistenoe  of  force,  458 ;  aid  rendered 
by  segregation,  459-67;  relation  to 
law  of  equilibration,  483-90 ;  can  end 
only  in  the  greatest  perfection,  617  s 
mutually  interdependent  with  dissolu- 
tion, 518 ;  considered  imiversally  with 
dissolution,  529-36,  660;  the  final 
summary,  543-5;  nniversaUty  of, 
645-7 ;  justified  by  unification  of  de- 
veloping knowledge,  652-4 1  the  for- 
mula criticized  by  Tait,  663-70; 
Eirkman,  565-70 ;  M.  Arnold,  669 1 
NoHh  American  Mevieuf,  669 ;  T.  E. 
Cliffe  Leslie,  570-7 ;  M.  (Juthrio,  677- 
80;  and  Birks,  580-6;  traiU  asso- 
ciated in  the  definition  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  571 ;  is  dependent 
on  conditions,  574,  576. 

Eustence,  the  cognition  of,  68-6. 
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Hxplanation,  limitation  of,  69  73. 
£je,  deyelopment  of  the,  420. 

FAcnjLTT,  capacity  and  desire  usually 
associated,  451. 

Fashion!  rhythm  of,  269;  progressive 
heterogeneity  of  dress,  672. 

Fi  brine,  number  of  atoms  in,  413. 

Figures,  mental  deyelopment  and,  175. 

Fiji,  belief  in  ruler's  unlimited  power,  6. 

First  Cause,  (»€e  Cause,  the  First). 

Ji'irtt  Principles^  aim  and  8COj>e  of,  xir. 

Flint  implements,  lack  of  precision  and 
definiteness,  878. 

Food,  equilibration  of  quantify  to  force 
expended,  4i^9-501. 

Force :  incomprehensibility  of,  68-61 ; 
underlies  time,  space,  mntter,  and 
motion,  169;  the  intrinsio  and  ex- 
trinsio  forms  of,  190-2;  persistence 
of  relations  among  Tarious  forms  of, 
193;  the  variouB  forms  qualitatirely 
and  quantitatirely  correlated,  197- 
202;  resolutions  accompanying  re- 
distributions  of  matter  and  motion, 
899 ;  hetarogenous  effect  of  action  on 
homogeneous  aggregate,  426 ;  and  the 
multiplied  effects,  431-01  Tail's  defi- 
nitions of,  664. 

Force,  persistence  of,  (see  Persistence). 

Forces  :  of  attraction  and  repulsion  sym- 
bols, not  realities,  223-5  ;  persistence 
of  force  underlies  parallelogram  of, 
2i5 ;  persistence  of  relations  among, 
a  philosophical  truth,  272. 

Forces,  the  transformation  and  equira- 
lence  of :  shown  in  astronomy,  203-5 ; 
geology,  205-8;  biology,  208-11; 
psychology  and  physiology,  211-8; 
sociology,  218-21 ;  corollary  from 
persistence  of  force,  221;  a  philo- 
sophical truth,  273. 

OsyRBALiTiBfl,  vhen  nnsuggestiye, 
665-70. 

Geology :  the  transformation  and  equi- 
Talenee  of  forces,  205-8  ;  laws  of  mo- 
tion, 229-31 ;  rhythm  of  aqueous  and 
igneoua  action,  257-61 ;  changes 
undergone  by  species,  263 ;  segrega- 
tion of  oillca  in  porcelain  clay,  293 ; 
terrestrial  integration,  309-11 ;  and 
heterogeneity,  831-4 ;  the  xeoord 
consistent  with  evolution  from  sim- 
ple to  complex,  837-41;  indefinite 
heterogeneity    of   earihquakes,  365; 


increased  defimtences  inferable  frr^n 
terrestrial    structure,    365-7  ;    ic 
motion  originating  in  molecular,  3-^ 
redistributions  of  motion  from  enrth  < 
erolntion,  386 ;  heterogeneity  of  tr  i 
rock,  403  ;  physical  effects  of  Inst  a' : 
lity  of  the  homogeneoue,  410;    a   : 
chemical,  411-13  ;   multiplied  eil.  ' 
of  diminishing  terrestrial  heat,  4.i7 ; 
and    of    aqueous    and     atmospiic 
agencies,  4'i8-4l ;  probable  efTects  .1 
upheavals  in  East  Indian  arcbipt'b.'< , 
414-7;    segregation   of  aqueous  a'J 
ii^neons  action,  4H8-70 ;  equiiibrat    :j 
illustrated,  495-8;  also  law  of  di-«^^ 
lution,  625-7;  the  earth'a  di&iut-t^r.* 
tion,  627. 

Glass,  molecular  effect  of  annealing.  2?'^, 

Qoyemment:  authority  and  functions .% 
6-11 ;  evolution  of,  marked  by  i'  - 
creasing  heterogeneity,  343-5;  a'- 
integration,  heterogeneity  and  dofipi'c- 
ness,  895 1  and  by  equilibruiiuo^ 
611-13. 

Granite,  segregation  of,  469. 

Gravity  t  incouiprehensibility  of,  60,103 : 
shows   "latent"   and  "percept* bio 
activity,  186 ;  terrestrial  effects  oV^jo- 
8 ;  effect  on  Tascular  system,  23  i. 

Grove,  Sir  W.  B.,  The  Correlation  cj 
the  Physical  Foroeg,  20L. 

Growth:  laws  of  motion  exemplisl^!. 
231-5 ;  universal  presence  of.  2bi : 
integration  of ,  284 ;  abowa  molecu  ir 
becoming  molar  motion,  383. 

Guthrie,  M.  On  Mr.  Spencer's  F^ff- 
mula  of  Evolution,  677-80. 

Haictltok,  Sir  W.  R.  !  the  pbilosoph'^r^ 
a$^reeing  in  relativity  of  knowA.]^''', 
69 ;  on  the  absolute  and  infinite,  7 1-(<, 
87-97  5  corroUtives,  89-91 ;  truii- 
worthiness  of  consoiousnesa,  141. 

Harvests,  correlation  of  vital  and  pli  jsi- 
cal  forces,  218-21. 

Heart,  the :  spiral  form  of,  833  ;  men*  tl 
influences  on,  237;  increasing  dt-n- 
niteness  of  development,  869. 

Heat:  of  air  breatning  animals,  132: 
transformation  into  other  mod(<s  of 
force,  198-200, 202;  Joule's  meclmni -.  1 
equivalent,  202 ;  terrestrial  eiieet s  cf 
solar,  205-8;  a  cause  of  condensutioa 
or  diffusion,  282,  283;  molecuit*- 
effects,  291 ;  chemical  stability,  t\y^- 
hi  simple  and  compound   evoluua 
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illuttrated,  295-8 ;  amonnt  posaeued 
by  OTganisms,  299,  30(Ml  I  inBtabiUty 
of  the  homogeneous,  402  ;  multiplied 
effects  of  the  terrestrial  decrease,  410- 
8,  437  !  action  on  simple  and  complex 
combinations,  412 ;  action  of,  on  sphere, 
427 ;  aids  segregation  in  granite,  4G9  ; 
equilibration  shown  bj  solar,  493  -5 ; 
necenanr  for  organic  and  inorganic 
dissolution,  623,  525,  527. 

Uelmholtz,  H. :  on  solar  heat  diffusion, 
494;  terrestrial  motion  and  tlie  tidal 
"waTe,  496 ;  thermal  equivalent  of 
earth's  motion,  527. 

Hereditjt  the  instability  of  the  hcmo- 
geneou,  417-9. 

Herscbel,  Sir  J.  F.  W. :  m  rotating 
etherial  medium,  492  ;  the  sun's  rajs 
the  ultimate  source  of  eTery  motion, 
496  ;  stellar  concentration,  532. 

Heterogeneity  of  matter:  its  increase 
during  eToIution  shown  by  astronomy, 
830;  meteozologyy333;  geology,  331- 
4;  biology  with  embryology  and 
botany,  334-7 ;  paleontology,  337-41 ; 
•ociobgy,  341-7  ;  ethnology,  342 ; 
philology,  847-50 1  the  arts  and 
literature,  850-8. 

Uetorogeneity  of  motion,  (tee  Motion). 

Hierog^phics,  the  deTelopment  of,  349. 

Hinton,  J.,  on  direction  of  organic 
growth,  231-3. 

History,  definition  of  complete,  278-80. 

Homogeneous,  instabiUty  of  the:  401-5 ; 
eridence  from  mechanics,  402 ;  astro- 
nomy, 405-10;  geology,  403,  410; 
eliemistry,  402,  410-13 ;  meteorology, 
413;  biology  with  embryology  and 
botany,  413-9;  psychology,  419-23; 
philology,  421 ;  sociology,  423-6 ; 
corollary  from  persistence  of  force, 
426-30;  relation  to  segregation,  462 ; 
summary,  547. 

Huxley,  Prof.  T.  H. :  on  persistence  of 
force,  190;  FertUtsnt  TypeM^  339; 
osseous  segregation,  472. 

Ideas  :  and  impresnons,  143-57,  171 ; 
advantages  of  preUminary,  305. 

Impulsiveness,  inuuences  modifying,  450. 

India:  domestic  and  pohtical  fixity  in, 
373 ;  segregation  of  physical  condi- 
tions in,  477. 

Induction,  necessary  to  verify  deduc- 
tion, 307. 

Infinite,  the  t  Mansel  on  conception  x>tf 


39-43,  7f^-9,  87-92 ;  also  Hamilton. 
74^,  87-92. 

Insanity,  correlation  of  the  mental  and 
physical  forces,  216. 

Insects,  transformation  of  physical  and 
vital  force  exempUfied  by,  211. 

Integration  of  matter:  and  disintegra- 
tion, 28i|  the  primary  aspect  of 
erolution,  supported  by  astronomy, 
808;  geology,  309-11;  biology,  with 
embryology  and  botany,  311-6 ;  socio- 
logy, 316-19;  philology,  319-23; 
science  and  nieteorol<^,  3i3 ;  Indus- 
trial  and  sssthetic  arts,  324-7. 

Integration  of  motion,  {tee  Motion). 

Involution  and  evolution,  the  terms.  286. 

Iron,  molecular  rearrangement  in,  291. 

Japak,  effect  of  European  civilisation 

in,  520. 
Joule,  J.  V^  mechanical  equivalent  of 

heaty  202. 

Kant,  Im.,  space  and  time  forms  of  the 
intellect,  49. 

Kirkman,  T.  P.,  on  the  formula  of  evo- 
lution, 565-9. 

Knowledge  :  thought  transcended  by, 
16 ;  ritumS  showing  limitations,  66 ; 
relativity  of,  82-6 1  d  'finition  of  com- 
plete, 278-80;  unjfioalionof  develop- 
ing, 552-4. 

Lavouaob,  {966  Philology). 

Laplace,  P.  S.,  on  nebulous  ring  develop- 
ment, 408,  467. 

Latham,  B.  G-.,  on  inflexional  language^ 
321. 

Laughter,  laws  of  motion  exemplified 
by,  238. 

Law  :  of  continuity,  52,  67 ;  uniformity 
of,  195 ;  the  author's  belief  in  univer- 
sality of|  337  ;  increa:iie  in  definiteness 
of  evolving  statutes,  873 ;  developing 
systems,  and  the  formula  of  evolution, 
575-7. 

Ix^ibnitz,  G^.  W.,  theory  of  matter,  52. 

Leslie,  T.  E.  Cliffe,  on  the  formula  of 
evolution,  570-7. 

Liberty:  general  establishment  of,  7f 
equilibration  of,  51 3. 

Life :  and  relativity  of  knowledge,  83-6 ; 
definition  of,  84. 

light :  transformed  into  other  modes  of 
force,  201;  compound  rhytlim  of 
inlericrcnce,  253 ;  like  mode  of  pro- 
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duction  with  sound,  824 ;  fl^grogatkm 
exemplified,  466. 

Idtenture :  integration  of,  826 ;  hetero- 
geneitj,  358 ;  increasing  troth  of  re- 
presentation, 879 ;  multiplied  effects 
of,  456. 

Liver,  derelopment  of,  869. 

Logic,  definition  of  "a  priori**  and 
"  neoessaiy  "  truths,  179. 

Haovetisv  :  transformation  into  othnr 
modes  of  force,  200,  202 ;  illustrates 
lawBof  motion,  226;  rhythm  of  Taria- 
tions,  257 ;  consequent  on  added 
motion,  291 1  segregatiye  power,  461 ; 
equilibration  and  the  solar-spot  cycle, 
497. 

Majorities,  usually  in  error,  5. 

Manifestations,  the  ririd  and  faint, 
148-57, 171. 

Manners  and  Fashion,  essay  on,  344. 

Hansel,  H.  L. :  on  the  first  cause,  the 
absolute,  and  the  infinite,  89-43, 76-9, 
87-97 ;  conceptions  of  rational  theo- 
logy, 41 1  consciousness  of  self,  65 ; 
attributes  being  asserted  of  the  abso- 
lute, 108. 

Marriages,  equilibration  to  means  of 
subsistence,  507. 

Marsttpialia^  integration  of  generatiTe 
sjstem  in,  814. 

Materialism  and  cTolution,  655-9. 

Mathematics:  figures  and  mental  de- 
Telopment,  175 1  increase  in  definite- 
ness,  875. 

Matter:  divisibility,  50;  incomprehen- 
sibility, 50-4;  solidity,  61 ;  theories 
of  Boscovich,  52-4,  59 1  Leibnitz,  52 ; 
and  Newton,  52-4, 69 ;  connection  with 
force,  58-60 ;  consciousness  of,  166  ; 
indestructibility,  172-4^  178;  crea- 
tion and  annihilation,  nnthinkable, 
176-8;  and  space,  224;  indestructi- 
bility of,  a  philosophical  truth,  272, 
276 ;  molecular  motion  and  re- 
arrangement of  parts,  290-3;  con- 
tainea  motion  in  organic,  298-300, 
800-4;  effect  of  nmform  force  on 
uniform,  431-5. 

Maxwell,  J.  Clerk,  on  Thomson  and 
Tait*s  Treatise  on  Natural  Fhilosophy, 
564. 

Measurement,  unable  to  prove  persist- 
ence of  force,  192  a-c 

Mechanics :  progressive  integration  of 
machinery,  825 1  increase  in  indefinile- 


nesB  of,  376^  878  ;  tnatabOity  of  t^ 
homogeneous  illustrated,  402 ;  muHi- 
pUed  effects  of  locomotive  engine,  454; 
dependent  moring  equiUbrinm  sbowa 
by  steam  engine,  487. 

Metaphysics :  sense  of  iHusiod  nffcr 
reading,  158 ;  antagonism  xesiahiog 
from  word  real,  159. 

Meteorology:  laws  of  motion  exempfi- 
fied,  229-81 ;  also  rhythm  of  motioo, 
257-9  ;  effect  of  heat  on  doada,  2S4 ; 
visibility  and  audibility  of  olmcu 
preceding  rain,  824;  olimatio  effects 
of  terrestrial  irregularity,  dSS  ;  deS- 
niteneas  of  phenomena  of,  367 ;  moiar, 
originating  in  molecular  motioii,  883 ; 
redistributions  of  motioii  cansied  by 
earth's  evolution,  886;  instability  of 
the  homogeneous,  418;  mnltiidied 
effects  of  solar  action,  489 ;  probaUs 
effects  of  Central  American  anbaideiM^, 
441;  segregating  effect  of  clim»ta>  476L 

Microscopes,  great  exactness  of,  878. 

Mill,  J.  o.f  on  limit  to  industrial  pnh 
gress,  510. 

Monotremata,  integration  of  gentnixn 
system  in,  814. 

Morbid  growths,  an  increase  in  indeS- 
nite  h^rogeneity,  861-4. 

Motion:  incomprenensibilitj  of,  64-^; 
relatirity,  55 ;  changing  to  leet,  57 ; 
conception  derived  from  experienm 
of  force,  167;  continuity  not  self- 
erident,  180-1 ;  Newton's  first  lav, 
182,  564;  «<Uitent"  and  ''percep- 
tible," 182-4^  184-7 1  of  celestial 
bodies  and  pendulum,  182-4;  con- 
tinuity known  in  terms  of  force,  187 ; 
and  involves  its  persistenoe,  188;  trans- 
formed into  heat,  electricity,  ftc.,  197- 
202 ;  along  line  of  least  reaistaooe, 
225-7 ;  general  laws  of  direction,  t37 ; 
laws  supported  by  astronom  j»  227-9 1 
meteorology,  229-31;  geology,  22^ 
81 ;  biology  and  botany,  231-5 ;  psy* 
chology,  235-9 1  sociology,  239-45 1 
spiral  direction,  232 ;  peraistence  of 
force  underlies  laws  of  direetioa, 
245-9;  universal  rhythm  of,  230-a^ 
illustrated  from  astronomy,  255-7; 
magnetism,  257 ;  meteorologr,  257-9; 
geology,  257-61 ;  biology  wUh  phyno- 
logy  and  paheontologr,  961-4^  38^ 
90 ;  psychology  with  the  arts,  264-A 
854-8,  504;  sociology,  266-9,  512; 
oorollaiy  from  persistence  of  fcrrc^ 
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269-71 1  ^^^  fommaiy,  640|  con* 
timiity  of,  »  philosophical  truth,  272 ; 
»1bo  Iaw  of  direetion,  278 ;  faoilitjr  of 
•n  aggregate  to  undergo  rearrange- 
nent^  28S-90 ;  through  tpaoe,  and 
effects  of  incident  forces,  288-90; 
amount  in  organic  matter,  298-804; 
integration,  heterogeneity,  and  dis- 
tinctness of  ite  erolution,  881-5; 
ehown  bj  geology,  888 ;  meteorology, 
883,  886 ;  astronomy,  885  ;  biology 
^th  physiology,  887-90  ;  psychology, 
89Q-4;  nhiloJogy,  891-8 1  sociology, 
894 ;  finally  restOts  in  cessation,  488-5; 
molar,  changing  to  molecular,  and  its 
relation  to  uniTersal  evolution  and 
diasolution,  529-^6 ;  final  summary  of 
the  laws  of  direction,  540. 

Mountains  i  rhythm  in  rain  caused  by, 
258;  altitude  and  thicknesa  of  the 
earth's  crust,  810,  838,  487. 

MoTcment,  (Me  Motion). 

Multiplication  of  effects  (tee  Effects). 

Muscle :  transformation  and  equiyalenoe 
of  its  action  to  the  sensations  causing 
it,  212-14;  contraction  caused  by 
interrupted  nerre  discharge,  264; 
equilibration  of  expenditure  to  nutri- 
tion, 500. 

Music :  rhythm  of,  265 ;  and  progres- 
aire  integration,  826 ;  criginatied  with 
poetry  aud  dancing,  354-8. 

Natvbal  selection :  implies  change  along 
lines  of  least  resistance,  234 ;  relation 
to  multiplication  of  effects,  447. 

2faimr9:  Tnomson  and  Tait's  Treatise 
en  Natural  Pkiloeophv,  564 ;  **  i< orce  " 
by  Tait,  564 ;  Beckett's  Ongin  qf  the 
Lowe  of  Nature,  565. 

Nebular  hypothesis,  (eee  Astronomy). 

Nerres,  transTcrse  integration  of,  in 
aajMi^a  and  cnM^oceo,  814;  {tee  tUeo 

Psychology)* 
Newton,  Sir  L  s  theoiy  of  matter,  52-4^ 

59 ;  on  force  of  gravity,  59,  103 ;  his 

first  law  of  motion,  182,  564. 
Nitrogen :  instabilitr  of  compounds,  295 ; 

amount  in  animals  and  plants,  801. 
North  Americam  Meoiew,  on  formuU  of 

evolution,  569. 

Ob  JVCT  and  subject,  154-7, 171* 
Orange  and  Eaith's  crust,  438. 
Organic  matter,  {tee  Matter). 
Origin  <^  Speeiet,  The,  date  of  publica- 1 


tion,  T. ;  ** natural  selection"  and 
multiplication  of  effects,  447. 

Ostrich,  osseous  segregation  in,  471. 

Owen,  Sir  B.,  on  anoplolkerinm  and 
paleotkerium,  340. 

Paik,  varying  rhythm  of,  266. 

Pointing,  {eee  Arte). 

Palflsontology :  rhythm  of  motion  shown 
by,  263;  its  record  consistent  with 
evolution,  337-40. 

Pantheism,  inconceivability  of,  32. 

Pendulum:  "latent"  and  "peroep* 
tible"  activity,  182-^;  alteration  of 
rate  by  locality,  884. 

Tbrsistence  offeree:  underlies  continuity 
of  motion,  188 ;  transcends  demonstra* 
tion,  192a-d  %  definition,  192d ; 
underlies  uniformity  of  law,  193  ;  and 
transformation  and  equivalence  of 
forces,  221 ;  and  laws  of  motion,  245-9 ; 
and  rhjrthm  of  motion,  269-71;  a 
philosophical  and  universal  truth,  272; 
underlies  phenomena  of  evolution, 
898;  and  instability  of  the  homo* 
geneous,  426-30;  and  multiplication 
of  effects,  456-8 1  and  se^sregation, 
480-2;  and  law  of  equilibration, 
513-7;  summary,  showing  it  to  be 
the  ultimate  truth,  539 ;  and  evolution 
to  result  from,  547-50. 

Phenomenon  and  appearance:  tlieir 
misleading  associations,  168;  misin> 
terpreted  by  Birks,  582. 

Philology !  language  and  the  dispersion 
of  mankind,  14;  errors  of  verbal  mis* 
interpretation,  158-62 ;  integration, 
shown  by  agglutination  of  languege, 
819-23  ;  by  fewer  number  of  syllables, 
820;  by  increasing  coherence,  321 1 
and  greater  complexity  of  sentences^ 
322 ;  incoherence  of  Chinese,  321 1 
Iiatham  on  inflexional  languages,  321 1 
completeness  of  English  language, 
847;  increase  in  heterogeneity  of 
written  and  spoken  language,  347-50 ; 
devdopment  of  writing,  352 ;  inte- 
gration, heterogeneity,  and  definitoness 
of  evolving  speech,  374, 391-4;  hetero* 
geneity,  '*  desynonymisation  **  of 
words,  421;  establishes  racial  oom- 
munity,  448 ;  nnsuggestiveness  of 
abstract  words,  565-70;  Leslie  on 
language  and  law  of  evolution,  57 1 . 

Philosophers,  and  zelativity  of  iuuw* 
ledge,  69. 
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Philosoplnr  t  liypotlietit  of  flnt  csose, 
86-9 ;  Hmnilton  on  the  abeolnte  and 
infinite,  74H8,  87-97;  sleo  ManfleL, 
89-43,  76-9,  87-^  ;  Taried  interpre- 
tatioDB  of,  128-31 1  oompletelj  unified 
knowledge,  181-4}  general  and  spe- 
cial, 184;  mutt  assume  intuitions 
necessary  to  thought,  187 ;  and  justify 
them,  188-40 ;  also  assume  conscious* 
ness  trustworthy,  140-2;  the  postu- 
lates adopted,  157,  171 1  errors  from 
Terhal  misinterpretation,  158  -  62 ; 
relation  to  acience,  272-7 ;  rSswuS  of 
the  laws  constituting  it,  278  ;  should 
seek  law  of  continuous  redistrihution 
of  matter  and  motion,  277 ;  and  unify 
history  of  existences,  278-80 ;  formula 
must  comprehend  evolution  and  dif- 
fusion, 281 ;  induction  neoessaiy  to 
Terify  deduction,  807;  summary  of 
its  relation  to  CTolution  and  dissolu- 
tion, 539-48 ;  to  science  and  religion, 
651  ;  and  conclusion,  with  the  doo- 
trines  re-stated,  55&-9. 

Phosphorus  in  the  hrain,  215. 

Physiology :  inowingy  iUastrated  hy  pro- 
cesses of,  71 ;  transformation  and 
equiyalfflice  of  forces,  212-16 ;  rhythm 
of  motion,  261 ;  increasing  dennite- 
ness  of,  877 ;  integration  of  siimentary 
canal,  888-90 ;  correlation  of  organs 
to  functions,  498-502. 

^hffHolog^t  Tratueen^lentalf  and  OrigxM 
of  Species f  dates  of  publication,  T-vi. 

Piano,  thought  and  concept  of,  95. 

Pleasure,  varying  rhrthra  of,  2iS6. 

Poetry :  rhythm  of,  265 ;  originated 
with  music  and  dancing,  854-8. 

Political  economy,  rhythm  in  the  pro- 
cesses of,  266-9. 

Population :  equdibration  of,  607,  510 ; 
oisaolntion  shown  by  decrease,  621. 

Pressure,  hypothesis  of  an  uniTorsal, 
228-5. 

Principles  of  Biology,  general  aim  and 
scope,  xiv. 

Principles  of  MoralHv,  general  aim  and 
scope,  xrii. 

Principles  of  Psychology,  general  aim 
and  scope,  xt. 

Principles  of  Sociology,  general  aim  and 
scope,  XT. 

Printmg,  the  development  of,  852. 

Progress,  its  Law  and  Cause,  and  Origin 
of  Species :  dates  of  publication  v,  887. 

Protein,  oharaoteristios  of,  298-800. 


ProtestantiBm  and  Oatholidmi,  llSw 

Protozoa:  extreme  indefiniteni— ,  871 1 
and  lack  of  difievsntiafced  parta,  41^ 

Psychology :  knowledge  tnuiaoended  by 
thought,  16;  aetuuil  and  sjubalie 
oonceptiona,  26-9 ;  Hansel  on  the 
absolute  and  infinite,  89-43,  76-9, 
87-97;  oonadousness  only  oonoeiTable 
as  a  relation, — Mansd,  40 ;  durataoa 
of  consciousness  inoonoeivable,  61-9; 
also  its  substance,  63-6;  relativifcy 
of  cognitions,  69-73, 185-8 ;  Hamiitoa 
on  the  absolute  and  infinite,  74-6, 
87-97 ;  likeness  implied  bj  com- 
plete act  of  conscionsnesB,  7^-82; 
the  definite  and  indefinite  fonns  of 
consdottsness,  87-91, 94 ;  the  belief  in 
the  actuahty  behind  appeatanoes, 
93-7 ;  formstion  of  a  thought  ahown 
by  concept  of  piano,  95  ;  philoaophy 
must  assume  oonsciousaeM  trusts 
worthy,  140-2;  the  two  daasea  d 
manifestations,  143-57  ;  ralataoo  the 
universal  form  of  thought,  162;  ex- 
periences of  f area  undeiiie  modes 
of  consciousness,  169  ;  r«Nx>gnitio&  of 
**  necessary  truths,"  174-6  ;  the  coo- 
oeption  of  force,  192 ;  corr^tion  acd 
equivalence  of  physical  and  mental 
forces,  211-18 ;  the  laws  of  motion 
exemplified,  235-9 ;  also  ThvUim  of 
motion,  264-6,  854-8,  504;  the  inte- 
gration, etc.,  displayed  by  evolving 
phenomena  of,  890-4;  instability  o^ 
the  homogeneous  exemplified,  419-22 ; 
also  multiplication  of  effects,  418-61 ; 
persistenoe  of  force  underliea  aaaeitkia 
of  dissimilarity,  457;  segregation  of 
developing  nerve  structure,  474-6; 
and  of  men's  affinities,  476-8  ;  eqoih- 
bration  shown  by  moml  and  nervous 
adaptations,  602-7  ;  rhythm  exempli* 
fied  by,  504;  mental  defeets  from 
studying  one  group  of  soiencea,  670. 

Pythagoras,  philosopny  defined  by,  12& 

BatlwatB!  rhythm  of  traina,  26S; 
integration  exemplified  by  clearirg 
house,  818 ;  multiplied  efEecta  of,  454. 

Real,  definition  of,  169-62. 

Reform,  contrasted  with  conservatism, 
612. 

Religion:  relation  to  science,  11-13 1 
universality,  and  independnat  evola- 
tion  of,  13-17 ;  antagonism  shown  to 
science,  17-20;    the  subject    mattsr 
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Irasseen^  experience,  17  ;  the  f  anda- 
mcntal  Terity  of  its  raried  forms, 
17,  121 ;  the  discoTery  of  which 
would  aid  its  derelopment,  20-3  ;  can 
only  coalesce  with  science  in  some 
abstract  truth,  23 ;  the  Tarions  creeds 
defined,  43  ;  the  underlying  mystery, 
absolute,  43-6;  summary  reconciling  it 
with  ecienoe,  98  ;  its  gradual  purifica- 
tion, 99-102;  instanices  of  its  irre- 
ligion,  101;  the  purification  effected 
by  science,  102-6  ;  a  necessary  corre- 
lative to  science,  105-8 ;  the  ultimate 
cause  nnknowable,  108^18 ;  and  of 
which  no  attributes  should  be  asserted, 
108 ;  its  approximation  to  the  truth 
dependent  on  contemporary  mental 
development,  116  -  20  ;  its  imper- 
fections lelatire,  116,  121 ;  advantages 
of  conservatism  in,  117-20 ;  toleration 
needful  in  dealing  with  its  belief 8, 
120-3;  rhythm  displayed  by,  2^8; 
heterogeneity  shown  by  ite  evolution, 
3-13-5 ;  religious  character  of  early 
art,  851 ;  the  poetry,  music,  and 
dancing,  of  its  ancient  festivals,  854 ; 
Bummory  of  ite  relation  to  philosophy 
and  science,  651 ;  and  conclusion 
with  doctrines  re-stated,  G53-9. 

Kcfiptration,  explained  to  illustrate 
knowing^  71. 

RoRfc,  changing  to  motion,  unthinkable, 

57- 

Jlhizopodi,  without  limiting  membrane, 

414. 
Phythm,  (tee  Motion). 
Kivcrs,  lateral  undulations  of,  251. 
Koads  follow  line  of   least  resistance, 

242. 
Kulors,  varied  interprptationa  of  their 

origin  and  power,  5-11. 

SAtTTTATiOHfl,  the  heterogeneity  of  their 
evolution,  344. 

Sand,  rhythm  shown  by  ridging  of,  254. 

Scales,  instability  of  the  homogeneous 
exemplified  by,  402. 

Science :  general  justification,  17-20 ;  a 
hieher  development  of  common  know- 
leage,  18;  is  prevision,  19;  decreases 
superstition,  102;  instances  of  its 
beins:  unscientific,  104 ;  is  partially 
unified  knowledge,  181-4, 654;  rhythm 
of  its  varied  eras,  2G9 ;  and  philoso- 
phy, 272-7;  its  progressive  Integra- 
tion,  d23-4|  mutual  intertlopendence 


of  its  division,  828 1  faierease  in  hetero- 
geneity, 359 ;  and  dofiniteness, 
876-S;  exemplifies  multiplication  of 
efi*eots,  456 ;  final  summary  of  its  re- 
lation to  philosophv  and  religion,  551; 
and  conclusion  with  the  doctrines  re- 
stated, 555-9 ;  mental  discipline  of, 
570  ;  (tee  also  Religion). 

Sculpture,  (tee  Arts). 

Segregation  t  the  varied  modes  of  action 
of,  460-7 ;  illustrated  from  magnetism, 
461;  chemistry,  466;  light,  466; 
astronomy,    467;     geology,    468-70; 

^  biology  with  osteology,  470-4;  psycho- 
logy, 474-6, 476-8 ;  meteorology,  476 1 
sociology,  with  ethnology  and  anthro- 
pology, 476-8 ;  return^,  480-2;  final 
summary,  548. 

Self,  ite  cognition  forbidden  by  natur* 
of  thought,  63-6. 

Self-creation  an  inconceivable  hypothe- 
sis, 32. 

Self -existence,  aa  inconceivable  hypothe- 
sis, 30-2. 

Sex,  and  the  embnro,  4i3. 

Ship :  relativity  of  motion,  55 1  rhythm 
of  motion,  250. 

Shops,  integration  displ<<yed  by,  573. 

Small  pox,  multiplied  effects  of,  442. 

Sociology  t  transformation  and  equiva- 
lence of  the  social,  vital,  and  physical 
furces,  218-21 ;  laws  of  motion  illus- 
trated by  a  society's  growth,  289-41 ; 
by  localization  of  industries,  241 ;  by 
barter,  etc.,  241-3 ;  and  by  commerce, 
243-5  ;  exemplifies  rhythm  of  motion, 
266-9, 512 ;  progressive  integration  of 
societies,  316-19 ;  the  increase  in 
heterogeneitv  of  civilization,  341-7; 
and  in  the  definiteness  of  an  evolving 
society,  372-4;  increasing  definiteness 
of,  377 ;  integration,  heterogeneity,  and 
definiteness  of  social  evolution,  394 ; 
the  instability  of  the  homogeneous, 
423-6 ;  multiplication  of  eflects,  451- 
6;  segregation,  476-80 ;  equilibration, 
507-13 ;  law  of  dissolution  conforiiiod 
to  by  an  evolving  society,  619-22. 

Sound  and  light,  their  like  modes  of 
production,  824. 

Space:  without  limit,  inconceivable,  16 g 
also  its  non-existence  and  creation,  34  g 
wholly  incomprehensible,  47-50 ;  its 
inconceivability  an  argument  for  rela- 
tivity of  knowledge,  93  j  experiences 
of   force    underlie   consciousness    of, 
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162-6 1  how  distuiguishable  from 
bod  J,  190,  224 

Species :  rhythm  in  increase  and  decrease, 
262 ;  palsontolo^cal  endence,  268  ; 
are  thny  becoming  more  definitely 
marked?  371;  instability  of  the 
homogeneous,  418 ;  also  segregation, 
473  i  and  equilibration,  502. 

Sphere,  action  of  radiant  heat  on,  427. 

Spiritualism  and  evolution,  656-8. 

Sponges,  general  indefiniteness  of,  371. 

Statue,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  absurdity 
exemplified  by,  668. 

Stephenson,  G-.,  on  solar  rays,  486.        % 

Stewart,  B.,  and  P.  Gt.  Tait»  The  Uuieen 
UniversBy  663. 

Subject  and  object,  154-7. 

Subitance,  {see  Matter). 

Sugar,  segregation  in  preserves,  298. 

Sun,  the:  varied  terrestrial  effects,  205-8; 
plant-life  dependent  on,  208 ;  inspira- 
tion increased  by,  213 ;  correlation  of 
social  and  physical  forces,  220 ;  redis- 
tribution of  motion  effected  by,  383  ; 
its  reserve  of  force,  493-5. 

Supply  and  demand,  608-10. 

Tait,  Prof.  P.  G.,  The  TTnteen  Univeree, 
563 ;  on  the  formula  of  evolution, 
663-70 ;  lecture  on  Foroe,  564. 

Tape-woim,  development  of,  443. 

Temperature,  (eee  Heat). 

Tension,  the  hypothesis  of  an  imiversal, 
223-5. 

Theism,  hypothesis  inconceivable,  83-6. 

Theology,  Mansel  on  fundamental  con- 
ceptions of  rational,  41;  {see  also 
Religion). 

Theories,  the  basis  common  to  all,  44. 

GlHde,  Helmholtc  on  terrestrial  effects  of, 
496. 

Time :  incomprehensibility  of,  47-50 ; 
relativity  of  knowledge  shown  by,  93 ; 
consciousness  of,  arises  from  experi- 
ences of  force,  162-5. 

Top,  equ'dibration  of  spinning,  435. 

Trains,  (see  Railways). 

Transcendental  Phjfsiology^  and  Origin 
of  Species :  their  dates  of  publication, 
T  ;  chapter  on  "  instability  of  the  ho- 
mogeneous "  A  development  of,  401» 


Tmih:  definition  of,  85,  1^;  i 
*'  necessary,"  174-6 ;  "  «  priori "  sea 
**  necessary,*'  179;  wofrds  expresMn; 
the  highly  abetmct  cmsuggestiTe,  56a- 
70. 
Tuning-fork,  persistence  of  foree,  269-7L 
TyndJl,  Prof.  J.,  on  the  rhythm  d 
motion,  253. 


Ukitrbsb,  the:  hypothesis  of 
existence,  80-2 ;  ot  atheism,  31 ;  of 
Si'lf-crealion,  82;  and  of  cniatioa  bf 
external  agency,  83-6. 

Unknowable,  the :  3-123,  551 ;  the  lihr 
mate  cause  is.  108-13  ;  the  two  dam 
of  its  manifestationsy  143-67;  rsl- 
mary  of  its  relation  to  the  knovafck 
551. 

Unseen  Universe,  criticism  of,  563. 

Unstable  equilibrium,  definition  of,  111 

VABWian,  effect  of  drying,  403. 
Vascular  system :  influenced  by  ibm  4 

gravity,  234 ;  hetero^eneitj  of  its  ev^ 

lution,  388 ;  and  multiplied  effects,  4li 
Telocity,    intermediate    degrees    of  i 

changing,  62,  57. 
Vertehrata :  transverse  and  longitndiaa 

integration  of^  313-5 ;     also  heUr»> 

genei^  of  osseous  system,  34L 
Tessel,  (see  Ship). 
Vision  deceptive   when    onTerified  If 

touch,  158,  162. 
Volcanoes:  laws  of  motion  illastnteJ 

by,  231 ;  rhythm  of  eraptioos,  2o9l 

Watch,  theological  simile,  110. 
Water :  laws  of  motion  shown  by,  fS^\ 

rhythm  caused  in  opposing    objerA 

by,  250,  264;  organic  rcdistribatk>v 

effected  by,  300-4 ;  segregative  povw 

of,  460,  463,  468. 
Weighing   and   persistence    of     foii««» 

192  a-o. 
Weight,  popular  uiisoonceptaons  of,  VX 
Whewdl,  Dr.  W.,  on  increasiog  defifiit^ 

ness  of  science,  375-3. 
Wind,  segregative  action  of,  460,  463. 
Words  and  abstract  truths,  566-70{  (•• 

also  Plulolo^). 
Writing,  (see  Philology). 
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Mb.  Spbncsb's  phflosophical  series  is  published  by  D.  AppIeliNi 
A  Co.,  Ne^  York,  in  quarterly  parts  (80  to  100  pages  each),  by 
subscriptioii,  at  two  dollars  a  year.  *^  First  FrincipUt^  is  issued 
in  one  volume,  and  four  parts  of  Biology  have  appeared.  We 
subjoin  some  notices  of  his  philosophy  from  American  and  English 
reviews: 

/^iM»  iks  JToHonal  QuarUrl^  SeoUw  (American). 

Oomta  fUtu  foanded  social  science,  and  opened  a  path  for  fbtora  discoTeren; 
oat  he  did  not  pereeiTe,  any  more  than  prerions  inquirers,  the  fimdamental  law 
of  hunaa  erolation.  It  was  reserred  for  Herbert  Spencer  to  discoyer  this  aQ- 
eomprehensiTe  Uiw  which  is  found  to  explain  alike  all  the  phenomena  of  man's 
nistoij  and  all  those  of  external  nature.  This  subUme  discoyery,  that  the  nn^ 
rerse  is  in  a  continuous  process  of  eyolution  ttom  the  homogeneous  to  the  h«to> 
rogeneousy  with  which  only  Newton's  law  of  grayitation  is  at  all  worthy  to  bt 
compared,  underlies  not  only  physics,  but  also  history.  It  reyeals  the  law  to 
which  Bodal  changes  conform. 

Ihtm  the  xjMitUam  Hsmmmer, 

Rererent  and  bold — ^reyerent  for  truth,  though  not  for  the  forms  of  truth,  and 
not  for  much  that  we  hold  true — ^bold  in  the  destruction  of  error,  though  with- 
out thai  Joy  in  destruction  which  often  claims  the  name  of  boldness; — these 
works  are  Interesting  in  themselyes  and  in  their  relation  to  the  current  thought 
of  the  time.  They  seem  at  first  sight  to  form  the  turning  point  in  the  posifiye 
pbOosophy,  but  closer  examination  shows  us  thai  it  ia  only  a  new  and  marked 
atage  in  a  regular  growth.  It  is  the  positiye  pliilosophy  reaching  the  higher 
ralationa  of  our  being,  and  establishing  what  before  it  ignored  because  it  had  no 
roaehed,  and  by  ignoring  seemed  to  deny.  This  system  formeriy  excluded  the 
ology  and  psychology.  In  the  works  of  Herbert  Spenoer  we  haye  the  rudiments 
qH  a  podtiye  theology  and  an  immense  step  toward  the  perfeotion  of  the  science 
of  psychology.  •  *  *  Such  is  a  brief  and  meagre  sketch  of  a  discussion 
which  we  would  commend  to  be  followed  in  detail  by  eyery  mind  interested  in 
Iheologieal  studies.  Herbert  Spencer  comes  In  good  lUth  from  what  has  been 
to  long  a  hostile  camp,  bringing  a  flag  of  trace  and  presenting  terms  of  agree 

It  meant  to  be  honorable  to  both  partiea :  let  va  giye  him  a  candid  hearing 
27 
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*  *  *  In  oonclvsioiiy  we  vronld  remark  tliai  the  work  of  Herbert  Bpeneer  re 
foned  to  (First  Principles)  is  not  mainly  theological,  bnt  will  preeent  tbe  laAes. 
and  broadest  generalisations  of  sdenoe,  and  we  would  commend  to  our  reader! 
this  author,  too  Uttle  known  among  ns,  as  at  once  one  of  the  clearest  of  teaehcn 
and  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  honorable  of  opponents. 

Though  we  find  here  some  unwarranted  assumptions,  as  well  as  some  grave 
omissions,  yet  this  pert  (Laws  of  the  Knowable)  may  be  eonaadered,  upon  the 
whole,  as  a  fine  specimen  of  scientific  reasoning.  Considerable  space  is  devoted 
to  the  "Law  of  Evolution,"  the  discovery  of  which  b  the  author's  chief  elaim  te 
originality,  and  certainly  evinces  great  power  of  generaltBation.  To  quote  the 
abstract  definition  without  a  ftill  statement  of  the  inductions  from  which  it  is 
derived  would  convey  no  fair  impression  of  the  breadth  and  strengtli  of  the 
thought  which  it  epitomizes.  Of  Mr.  Spencer's  general  chsracteristica  as  a  wri- 
ter, we  may  observe  that  his  style  is  marked  by  great  purity,  deameaa,  and 
foroe;  though  it  is  somewhat  dilRise,  and  the  abetoact  nature  of  some  of  his  t^> 
ics  occasionally  renders  his  thought  difficult  of  apprehension,  ffis  treataacat  ol 
his  subjects  is  generally  thorough  and  sometimes  exhaustive;  his  argnm««ta  aie 
always  ingenious  if  not  always  convincing;  his  illustrations  are  draw^  from  al- 
most every  accessible  field  of  human  knowledge,  and  his  method  of  *'pa£tiiig 
things"  is  such  as  to  make  the  most  of  his  materials.  He  is  undoubtedly  enti- 
tled to  a  high  rank  among  the  speculative  and  philosophic  writers  of  the  pteeeat 
day.    •    •    » 

In  Mr.  Spencer  we  have  the  example  of  a  poaitivist,  who  does  not  treat  the 
subject  of  religion  with  supercilious  neglect,  and  who  illustrates  by  his  own 
me^od  of  reasoning  upon  the  highest  objects  of  human  thought,  the  rahie  ol 
those  metaphysical  studies  which  it  is  so  much  the  fashion  of  his  school  to  d*> 
cry.  For  both  these  reasons  the  volume,  which  we  now  propose  to  examine, 
deserves  the  careful  attention  of  the  theologian  who  desires  to  know  wb«t  onf 
of  the  strongest  thinkers  of  his  school,  commonly  thought  atheistio  in  its  tender  • 
oies,  can  say  in  behalf  of  our  ultimate  refigions  ideas.  For  if  we  mistake  not,  u. 
spite  of  the  very  negative  character  of  his  own  results,  he  has  ftnvlshed  aooie 
strong  arguments  for  the  doctrine  of  a  positive  Christian  theology.  We  sImII  be 
Diista^en  if  we  expect  to  find  him  oareleasly  passing  these  natters  by  (x^digioiis 
faith  and  theological  science)  as  in  all  respects  beyond  knowledge  and  of  ne 
practical  concern.  On  the  contrary,  he  gives  then  profomd  attentiei^  and 
arrives  at  conclusions  in  regard  to  them  which  even  the  Christian 
must  allow  to  contain  a  large  measure  of  truth.  While  showing 
matwr^  of  the  ultimate  fiscta  on  which  religion  depends,  he  demonatimtea  theii 
ml  nUl«%o$  and  their  great  importance.  *  *  *  In  answering  flnae  qnea> 
lions  Mr.  Spencer  has,  we  think,  arrived  nearer  to  a  true  philosophy  than  eilhei 
Hamilton  or  ManseL  A'i  least  he  baa  indicated  in  a  more  sstisfaotory  maoim 
than  they  have  done,  the  positire  datum  of  oonsoiousness  that  the  nnoonditwnad, 
though  inscrutable,  «9Mte.  It  may  be  ssid  that  Mr.  Spencer  Is  not  cbargenbls 
with  excluding  God  from  the  universe,  or  denying  til  rereiatioii  of  Htm  ia  ffis 
works,  shioe  he  earnestly  defends  the  truth  that  an  insomtable  povar  la  shows 
to  «D»fC  We  certainly  would  not  charge  him  with  thaoretioal  stheiii,  holdii« 
ta  he  does  this  ultimate  religions  idea. 
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Jlirom  iU  Sarik  Jsntriean  Be^inp, 

The  law  of  orguiio  development  uinoiinoed  In  the  eerij  pert  of  the  \  raeenl 
eeotniy,  bj  Qoethe»  Sohelling,  and  Yon  Baer,  and  raguelj  ezpreeeed  in  the  fin^ 
aola,  that  "  erolntion  ia  alwaji  from  the  homogeneona  to  the  hetevogeneoniy  and 
from  the  limpU  to  the  complex,"  haa  recentlj  been  extended  b j  Herbert  Speaoet 
•o  as  to  inolnde  all  phenomena  whateoeTer.  fie  haa  shown  that  this  law  of  ere* 
hition  ia  the  law  of  ail  evolation.  Whether  it  be  in  the  development  of  the  earth 
w  of  life  npon  ita  surface,  in  the  development  of  Sodetj,  of  government,  of  man* 
■fiMstnres,  of  commerce,  of  language,  literature,  science,  and  art,  this  same  ad* 
Tance  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  through  successive  differentiations,  holds 
vniformlj.  The  stupendous  induction  fix)m  all  classes  of  phenomena  by  which  Mr. 
Bpeneer  prooeeda  to  estabUsh  and  illustrate  his  theorem  cannot  be  given  here. 


I^wn  the  Chridiam  S^sdaior  (English). 

Mr.  Spenoer  claims  for  his  view  that  it  is  not  only  a  religious  podUon,  bnt 
pirBeniinently  ike  religious  position ;  end  we  are  most  thoroughly  disposed  to 
agree  with  1dm,  though  we  think  he  does  not  appreciate  the  force  of  his  own 
argument,  nor  fully  understand  hia  own  words.  For  let  us  now  attempt  to  real^ 
ise  the  meaning  of  this  fact,  of  which  lir.  Spencer  and  his  compeers  have  put  us 
In  possession;  let  us  endeavour  to  see  whether  its  bearings  are  really  frkvorable 
or  adverse  to  religion.  They  ere  put  forward  indeed  avowedly  as  adverse  to  any 
other  religion  than  a  mere  reverential  acquiescence  in  ignorance  concerning  all 
thai  truly  exists;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  this  supposed  opposition  to  religion 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  itself  is  so  profoundly,  so  intensely,  sc 
overwhelmingly  religious,  nay,  so  utterly  and  entirely  Christian,  that  its  true 
moaning  could  not  be  seen  for  very  glory.  like  Moses,  when  he  came  down 
from  the  Mount,  this  positive  philosophy  comes  with  a  veil  over  its  face,  that  ita 
too  divine  radiance  may  be  hidden  for  a  time.  This  is  Science  that  has  been 
conversing  with  Gk>D,  and  brings  in  her  hand  His  law  written  on  tables  of  stone. 

livm  ths  Reader, 

To  answer  the  question  of  the  likelihood  of  the  permanence  of  Mr.  Mill's  phi- 
losophic reign,  *  *  *  we  should  have  to  take  account,  among  other  things, 
of  the  differences  from  Mr.  Mill  already  shown  by  the  extraordinarily  able  and 
peculiarly  original  thinker  whose  name  we  have  associated  with  Mr.  Mill's  at  the 
head  of  thia  article.  We  may  take  occasion,  at  another  time,  to  call  attention  to 
these  speeulationa  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  whose  works  in  the  mean  time,  end 
eepedally  thai  new  one  whose  title  we  have  cited,  we  recommend  to  all  those 
aeleet  readers  whose  appreciation  of  masterly  exposition,  and  great  reach  and 
boldness  of  generalisation,  does  not  depend  on  their  mere  disposition  to  sgree 
with  the  doctrines  propounded. 

I\rom  ike  Bntitik  Quartertf  BeHew, 

Complete  in  itself,  it  is  at  the  same  time  but  a  part  of  a  whole,  which,  if  it 
■iKmld  be  constructed  in  proportion,  will  be  ten  times  as  great.  For  these  First 
Prineiples  are  merely  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  philosophy,  bolder,  more 
elaborate  and  comprehensive,  perhaps,  than  any  other  which  has  been  hitherto 
designed  in  England.  •  •  •  Widely  as  it  will  be  seen  we  differ  from  the 
anthor  on  some  points,  we  very  sincerely  hope  he  may  succeed  a  accomplish inf 
Hie  bold  and  magnificent  prqieet  he  haa  mapped  out 
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/^om  tttf  CbrmkiU  Ha^mrimt, 

Oar  *'SiiiTey/'  raperflcUl  m  it  Ib,  miut  inolude  at  least  tiia  mea  Iob  of  • 
irork  80  lofty  in  aim,  and  so  remarkable  in  exeoaticm  as  the  sjstem  of  Philosophy 
which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  issuing  to  subseribers.  *  *  *  In  spilo  of  sfl 
dissidenoe  respecting  the  conclusions,  the  serioos  reader  win  appland  the  pr» 
CMind  earnestness  and  tborooghness  with  which  these  condnsions  are  sdv<^ 
cated ;  the  nniTorsal  sdentifio  knowledge  bronght  to  besr  on  Uiem  by  waj  of 
lUnstration,  and  the  acute  and  subtle  thinking  displayed  in  erery  ch^4er« 

.Fhfm  iJu  IbrChenon. 

By  these  books  he  hss  wedged  his  way  into  fame  in  a  manner  distinetly  en 
ginal,  and  curiously  marked.  •  *  •  There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  this  afr 
thorns  style,  in  that  it  sacrifices  to  no  common  taste,  while  at  the  same  time  il 
makes  the  most  abstruse  questions  intelligible.  •  •  •  The  book,  if  it  is  ti 
be  noticed  with  the  slightest  degree  of  fairness,  requires  to  be  resd  and  razeed, 
to  be  studied  apart  firom  itself  and  with  itselC  For  whsterer  may  be  ita  wHimsfs 
&te — although  as  the  ages  go  on  it  shall  become  but  as  the  lispings  of  a  fittk 
child,  a  little  more  educated  than  other  lisping  children  of  the  same  tinis  Hiii 
is  certain,  that,  as  a  book  addressed  to  the  present,  it  lifts  the  mind  ftr  abon 
the  ordinary  range  of  thought,  suggests  new  associations,  srranges  ehnoCie  pte- 
tures,  strikes  often  a  broad  harmony,  and  eren  moTcs  the  heart  by  aa  intaOe^ 
tual  struggle  as  passionless  as  &te,  but  as  irresistible  ss  time. 

Dram  tks  Critic 

lir.  Spencer  is  the  foremost  mind  of  the  only  philosophical  school  in  Rn^aad 
which  has  arriyed  at  a  consistent  scheme.  *  *  *  Beyond  this  school  wo  en' 
counter  an  indolent  chaotic  eclecticism,  lir.  Spencer  claima  the  respect  doe  to 
distinct  and  daring  individuality ;  others  are  echoes  or  slaves.  Mr.  Speaoer  may 
be  a  usurper,  but  he  has  the  Toice  and  gesture  of  a  king. 

Dram  ik4  MtdieO'Chinurgieal  JZsomw. 

lir.  Spencer  is  equally  remarkable  for  his  search  after  first  principles;  Ibr  hk 
acute  attempts  to  decompose  mental  phenomena  into  their  primary  oleanents; 
and  for  his  broad  generalisations  of  mental  actiTity,  viewed  in  oonneelkm  with 
nature,  instinct,  and  all  the  analogies  presented  by  ^s  in  its  oniversal  aapoclfc 

7ycm»laUd  ft'om  mh  abU  tmd  §UboraU  arUeU  mi  M«  Stvtss  dm  Pmu  Momdm  of 

DA.  16, 1864. 

—-The  great  work  on  philosophy,  by  Herbert  Spencer,  whom  I  would  williag^ 
style  the  last  of  English  metaphysicians.  In  the  midst  of  universal  indiArenoe, 
Mr.  Bpenoer  remained  steadily  attached  to  his  philosophical  studies,  displaying 
all  that  heroic  courage  and  that  rare  independence  indispensable  to  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  toilsome  researches  which  at  best  only  raeompaiiae  the 
student  with  a  few  obscure  and  isolated  suffrages. 

If  Hr.  Spencer,  with  his  talent,  his  fertility  of  genius,  and  the  almost  eneydo 
pedio^  variety  of  knowledge  of  which  his  writings  furnish  the  proof^  had  choeea 
to  follow  the  beaten  path,  nothing  would  have  been  more  easy  than  for  bin  te 
secure  all  those  honors  of  which  English  society  is  so  prodigal  to  thoea  who  aarvi 
her  as  she  Irishes  to  be  served.  He  preferred,  however,  with  a  noble  and  tench- 
jig  self-denial,  to  put  up  with  poverty->and  what  is  still  mors  dificuH^  with  cb 
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•curiij.  JtSui  he  deserres  mora  than  Tain  aMoranoea  of  aympatby :  we  most  nd 
a.ere1j  vdmira  his  fidelity  to  profitless  studies;  his  work  itself  merits  tho  indt 
vidual  attention  of  all  friends  of  philosophy. 

An  impreBsion  prevails  with  many  that  Mr.  Spencer  belongs 
to  the  positive  school  of  M.  Augoste  Comte.  This  is  an  entire 
misapprehension ;  bat  the  position  having  been  assumed  by  sev* 
era!  of  his  reviewers,  he  repels  the  charge  in  the  following  lottery 
^liich  appeared  in  the  New  Englander  for  January,  1864 : 

Jb  ih$  Editor  (jfiki  N<no  Si^Utmdtr: 

Sir: — ^While  racognizing  the  appredatiTe  tone  and  general  candour  of  the 
article  in  toot  last  number,  entitled  "Herbert  Spencer  on  Ultimate  Religious 
Ideas,'*  allow  me  to  point  out  one  error  which  pervades  it.  The  writer  correctly 
represents  the  leading  positions  of  my  argument,  but  he  inadTortently  couTeys 
a  wrong  impression  respectinj^  my  tendencies  and  sympathies.  He  says  of  me. 
"the  spirit  of  his  philosophy  is  oridently  that  of  tne  so-called  positire  methoa 
which  nas  now  maoT  partial  disciples,  aa  well  as  many  scalous  adberenta  among 
the  thiokers  of  England."  Further  on  I  am  tacitly  classed  with  **  the  English 
admirers  and  disciples  of  the  great  PosiUvisty  and  it  is  presently  added  that 
**  in  Mr.  Spencer  we  have  an  example  of  a  positivist,  who  does  not  treat  the  buI>> 
icct  of  religion  with  supercilious  neglect."  Here  aod  throughout,  the  implica- 
tion is  that  I  am  a  follower  of  Comte.  This  is  a  mistake.  That  M.  Ck>mte  has 
givoQ  A  general  exposition  of  the  doctrine  and  method  elaborated  by  science, 
and  has  applied  to  it  a  name  which  has  obtained  a  certain  currency,  is  true. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  the  holders  of  this  doctrine  and  followers  of  this  method 
are  disciples  of  M.  Comte.  Neither  their  modes  of  ioquixy  nor  their  views  con- 
cerning human  knowledge  in  its  nature  and  limits  are  appreciably  different  from 
what  tney  were  before.  If  they  are  Positiyists  ft  is  in  tho  sense  that  all  men  of 
science  have  been  more  or  less  consistently  Positivists ;  and  the  applicability  of 
U.  Comte's  title  to  them  no  more  makes  them  his  disciples  than  does  its  appli* 
cabilitT  to  the  men  of  science  who  lived  and  died  before  M.  Comte  wrote,  make 
them  nis  disciples. 

My  own  attitude  toward  M.  Comte  and  his  partial  adherents  has  been  all 
along  that  of  antagonism.  In  an  essay  on  the  "  G-enesis  of  Science,"  published 
ill  \&^  aod  republished  with  other  essays  in  18d7,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
thst  his  theory  of  the  logical  dependence  and  historical  development  of  tho 
sciences  is  untrue.  I  have  still  among  my  papers  the  memoranda  of  a  second 
review  (for  which  I  failed  to  obtain  a  place),  the  purpose  of  which  waa  to  show 
ihe  untenableness  of  his  theory^  of  intellectual  process.  The  onlv  doctrine  of 
importance  in  whi'sh  I  agree  with  him — ^the  relativity  of  all  knowledge — \b  one 
common  to  him  and  sundry  other  thinkers  of  earlier  date ;  and  even  ttiis  I  hold 
111  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  he  held  it.  But  on  all  points  that  are  dis- 
tinctive of  his  philosophy,  I  differ  from  him.  I  deny  his  Hierarchy  of  the  Sci- 
ences. I  regard  his  division  of  intellectual  progress  into  the  three  phases,  theo 
lofioeal,  metaphyseal,  and  positive,  as  superflciaL  I  reject  utterly  his  Reli^on 
oiniumanity.  And  his  ideal  of  society  I  hold  in  detestation.  Some  of  his  mmor 
rUws  I  accept;  some  of  his  incidental  remarks  seem  to  me  to  be  profound,  but 
from  every  thing  which  distinguishes  Comteism  as  a  system,  I  dissent  entirelv. 
The  only  influence  on  my  own  course  of  thought  which  I  can  trace  to  M.  Comte  s 
writings,  is  the  influence  that  results  from  meeting  with  antagonistic  opinions 
definitely  expressed. 

Such  being  my  position,  you  will,  I  think,  see  that  by  classing  me  as  a  Post- 
dvisi,  and  tacitljjr  including  me  among  the  English  admirers  and  disciples  of 
Gomtis,  your  reviewer  unintentionally  misrepresents  me.  I  am  quite  ready  to 
bear  the  odium  attaching  to  opinions  which  I  do  hold ;  but  I  object  to  have  added 
ibe  odium  attaching  to  opinions  which  I  do  noi  hold.  If,  by  publishing  this  lei- 
.er  ji  your  forthcoming  number,  you  will  allow  me  to  set  myself  right  with  the 
American  public  on  this  matter,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me.  I  am.  Sir,  you 
froedient  ser  /ant,  Hiubiibt  S&nurcBB. 
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We  take  the  liberty  of  making  an  extract  &om  a  prirate  leltct 
of  Mr.  Spencer,  which  contains  some  farther  observations  in  the 
same  connection : 

"There  appears  to  hare  ffot  abroad  in  the  United  States  a  rerj  erroneoof 
impression  respectins  the  influence  of  Comte's  writings  in  England.  I  suppoM 
that  the  currency  obtained  bj  the  words  'PositiTism'  and  'PositiTist^'  u  to 
lilame  for  this.  Uomte  having  designated  by  the  term  Positire  Philosophy  aB 
thst  bodj  of  deAnitelT-established  Knowledge  which  men  of  seienoe  have  oeaa 
gradually  organizinjj^  into  a  coherent  body  of  doctrine,  and  haying  habitnally 
placed  tnis  in  opposition  to  the  jcoherent  body  of  doctrine  defend<3  by  iheolch 
gians,  it  has  become  the  habit  of  the  theological  party  to  think  of  the  aniagooiit 
scientific  party  under  this  title  of  Positiyists  appliea  to  them  by  Comte.  And 
thus,  from  the  habit  of  calling  them  Positiyists  there  has  grown  np  the  aasvmp- 
tion  that  they  call  themselyes  Positiyists.  and  that  they  are  the  disciple  of 
Comte.  The  truth  is  that  Comte  and  his  aoctrines  receiye  here  scarcely  any  at* 
•entioQ.  I  know  something  of  the  sdentiflc  world  in  England,  and  I  cannot 
name  a  single  man  of  science  who  acknowledges  himself  a  follower  of  Comte,  ot 
accepts  the  title  of  Positiyist.  Lest,  howeycr,  there  should  be  some  soch  who 
were  unknown  to  me,  I  haye  reoently  made  inquiries  into  the  matter.  To  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  I  put  the  question  whether  Comte  had  exerted  any  anpreciable 
mfluence  on  his  own  course  of  thought:  and  be  replied,  *  So  far  as  I  luiow,  raj 
own  course  of  thought  would  haye  been  exactly  the  same  had  Comte  ueyer  ex- 
isted.' I  then  asked,  '  Do  you  know  any  man  or  science  whose  yicws  haye  bees 
affected  by  Comte* s  writings?*  and  bis  answer  was:  'His  inflnence  on  scicntifie 
thought  in  England  is  absolutely  nil,*  To  the  same  questions  Prof.  Huxley  re- 
tumed.  in  other  words,  the  same  answers.  Professors  Huxley  and  TyndalL 
being  leaders  in  their  re8]»ectiye  departments,  and  beinjgr  also  men  of  eencrw 
culture  and  philosophic  insight,  I  think  that  joining  their  impressions  with  my 
own,  I  fm  justified  in  saying  that  the  sdentiflc  world  of  England  is  wholly  noin. 
fluenced  by  Comte.  Such  smsll  influence  as  he  has  had  here  h:»s  been  on  8um« 
litei-ary  men  and  historians — ^men  who  wera  attracted  by  the  srand  acbiere* 
ments  of  science,  who  were  charmed  by  the  plausible  system  or  scientific  gen- 
•ralizations  put  forth  by  Comte,  with  the  usual  French  regard  for  s^metry  and 
disregard  for  fact,  and  who  were,  from  their  want  of  scientific  training,  nnahlc 
to  detect  the  essential  fallaciousness  of  his  system.  Of  these  tbe  mom  notable 
•sample  was  the  Sate  Mr.  Buckle.  Besides  him,  I  can  name  but  seyen  men  who 
haye  Men  in  any  appreciable  degree  influenced  by  Comte;  and  of  these^  fmir,  it 
Of  i  flye^  an  scarcely  known  to  the  public 
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